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PREFACE. 


A  FBW  remarks  will  be  necessary  in  placing,  in  its  completed 
state,  before  the  public,  a  memoir  already  issued  in  a  serial 
form.  From  works  long  since  given  to  the  world— documen- 
tary papers — manuscripts  for  the  first  time  printed — and  private 
details  of  men  still  living,  and  who  themselves  enacted  a  lead- 
ing part  during  that  troubled  era^  this  history  has  been  com- 
piled. 

The  records  of  the  Insurrection  of  1798,  with  rare  exceptions, 
have  been  written  by  ardent  partisans — who,  yielding  to  a  poli- 
tical bias,  have  coloured  the  narrative  of  the  transactions  of 
these  distracted  times,  and  detailed  events,  rather  as  they 
wished  they  should  have  been,  than  in  reality  as  they  were. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  collate  these  conflicting  statements, 
and,  by  strict  impartiality,  reach  truth  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
arrived  at.  That  the  author  has  been  successful  in  the  attempt, 
he  would  infer  by  an  Irish  conclusion.  Ultra  partisans— -Tyrian 
and  Trojan — have  expressed  dissatisfaction,  and  impugned  his 
impartiality;  Protestant  remonstrances  been  accompanied  by 
Roman  Catholic  complaints ;  one  party  arraigning  him  of  a  se- 
cret leaning  to  the  principles  of  ascendancy,  met,  on  the  other 
side,  by  a  countercharge  of  indulgency  towards  the  disaffected. 

**  Every  man  in  Ireland  is  a  partisan,''  was  the  observation 
of  an  intelligent  foreigner — and  the  observation  is  correct. 
For  the  moderate  of  both  sections,  this  work  has  been  com- 
piled ;  and,  small  as  that  section  may  be,  their  approval  will 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  to 

THE  AUTHOR. 

London,  March^  1845. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

INTBODUCTION. 

Like  the  story  of  a  life,  the  history  of  kingdoms  is  generally  pf^« 
nant  with  vicissitnde.  The  sudden  rise  or  rapid  dissolution  of  a  stat^ 
Ib  rarely  brought  about — ^the  fall  of  empires  is  gradual — all  hare  their 
era  of  danger  or  prosperity — and  to  avert  the  one  and  improve  the 
other  is  the  best  test  of  an  able  and  efficient  executive. 

The  most  startling  period  of  European  history  will  be  found  to 
embrace  that  stormy  interval,  occurring  between  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  legislative  act,  which,  abolishing  a  faulty 
home  government,  made  Ireland  an  integral  portion  of  the  Britisu 
empire.  From  political  evil,  political  good  will  frequently  arise ;  and 
after  a  painful  and  sanguinary  probation,  that  consolidation  of  British 
influence  and  power'  was  aocomplii^ed,  which  enabled  England  in 
fiffeeen  brief  years  afterwards  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  while 
her  own  national  dignity  was  amply  vindicated,  and  lasting  advantages 
secured. 

For  twenty  years  before  the  French  revolution  broke  forth  in  all 
its  horrors,  the  evil  star  of  England  had  been  in  the  ascendant.  The 
colonies  were  driven  into  rebellion ;  and  that  discontent  which  bad 
government  had  induced  was  consummated  by  worse  measures,  and 
the  states  separated  from  the  mother-coimtry.  The  temper  of  the 
times  was  unfriendly  to  concession — ^when  the  sword  was  drawn  the 
scabbard  was  thrown  away — and  sanative  diplomacy  was  not  the  course 
resorted  to  by  the  Court  of  St  James  to  reclaim  her  unruly  but 
ill-used  children.  To  coerce,  and  not  conciliate,  was  the  evil  policy  of 
the  personages  in  power — ^bad  statesmanship  did  for  America  what 
her  own  exertions  could  not  have  achieved — and  England,  by  rejecting 
their  complain  ta  forced  independence  on  her  refractory  colonists. 
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The  successful  issue  of  the  American  struggle  for  iudependence  wao 
followed  hy  results  more  important,  though  more  distant,  than  those 
involved  m  colonial  separation.  The  connection  already  existing 
between  Ulster  and  the  States  was  intimate  and  affectionate :  for,  the 
colonists  and  the  northern  Protestants  were  not  onlj  united  by  the 
bonds  of  interest,  but  also  by  the  ties  of  blood.  From  every  rooftree 
numbers  had  emigrated :  the  parent,  the  brother,  or  the  child,  although 
ander  another  sky,  were  striking  for  freedom ;  the  very  thought  that 
ocean  rolled  between  kindred  hearts  and  spirits,  added  to  the  excite- 
ment with  which  the  doubtful  contest  was  watched  at  home;  and 
those,  who,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  looked  upon  a 
distant  struggle  with  indifference,  ardently  sjrmpathized  with  the 
revolted  colonists  in  defeat,  and  openly  exulted  in  their  victories. 

It  was  a  period  (1779)  when  Britain  was  sorely  pressed,  and 
engaged  in  a  triple  conflict  In  Europe,  France  and  Spain  were 
arrayed  in  arms  against  her;  and,  worse  still,  gallant  spirits,  who, 
beneath  her  meteor  flag,  should  have  bled  and  conquered,  were  banded 
against  her  in  dangerous  and  determined  hostility.  With  justice, 
therefore,  the  most  serious  alarm  pervaded  the  empire,  and  none  could 
be  insensible  to  the  danger  of  the  times.  The  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  were  superior  to  the  protecting  navy  of  Great 
Britain ;  the  Channel  infested  with  privateers ;  trade  was  completely 
interrupted;  the  coast  exposed  to  descent;  and  the  regular  troops 
drained  from  the  kingdom,  when  Ireland  was  actually  threatened  with 
invasion.  Fearful  of  being  plundered  by  the  numerous  rovers  who 
swarmed  the  British  seas,  and  whose  audacity  warranted  the  appre- 
hension, several  of  the  maritime  towns  armed  for  self-defence,*— and 
Government,  thankfully  availing  itself  of  their  timely  assistance,  en- 
couraged the  rising  spirit  of  national  resistance.  A  body,  instituted  for 
passive  protection  at  first,  grew  rapidly  into  strength  and  influence, 
physical  and  moral,  which,  in  its  earlier  application,  was  admirably 
employed  in  the  reformation  of  constitutional  abuses  and  the  exten- 
sion of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  latterly,  deviating  from  original 
principles,  became  a  cloak  for  revolutionary  designs,  and  eventually 
tendered  its  extinction  imperative  upon  an  executive,  who  felt  the 
danger  of  intimidation  from  a  body  taking  an  armed  attitude,  and  ex- 
changing remonstrance  for  dictation. 

Beyond  a  summary  notice,  the  rise,  progress,  and  suppression  of 
that  political  and  most  influential  institution,  the  Irish  Volunteers, 
would  be  alien  to  a  work  designed  to  detail  the  consequences,  rather 
than  the  causes,   of  those  revolutionary  movements,  which,  gradually 

*  it  yi^  g^^Q  fj^  ^  i^g  Volunteeni  of  which  xnimeroiit  bodies  were  immediately 
raised,  who  at  first  supplied  themselTes  with  arms  at  their  own  expense ;  and  Gro- 
remment,  wishing  to  encourage  the  laudable  spirit  which  the  Irish  nation  shewed, 
<Uftributed  immense  quantities  among  them.  It  is  most  certain,  that  these  military 
Bsaoeiations  deterred  the  French  from  attempting  an  invasion  of  ^e  kingdom,  which 
they  meditated  at  that  time ;  and  they  completely  preserved  the  police  of  the  coun- 
try. To  their  immortal  honour  be  it  spoken,  that,  though  self-embodied,  armed, 
■ad  disciplined,  they  not  only  shewed  the  greatest  respect  for  the  laws,  but  the 
vtmott  seal  in  enforcing  the  execution  of  HbMn^-^Musfrave, 
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deyiatmg  from  the  sonnd  constitational  principles  of  reform  which  were 
propounded  by  the  delegates  at  Dongannon,  in  Februaiy,  1782,  became 
infected  with  the  nnholy  spirit  of  the  times,  and  sought  not  the 
reformation  of  abuse,  but  die  overturn  of  established  government. 
Justice,  however,  to  the  memory  of  a  body,  still  held  by  its  few  re- 
maining members  in  fond  remembrance,  requires  us  to  say,  that  before 
suspicion  had  attached  itself  to  men  who  had  been  influenced  in  their 
formation,  by  principles  whose  purity  and  patriotism  were  unquestion- 
able, the  founders  had  gradually  seceded.  Consequences,  not  antici- 
pated when  enrolled,  rendered  the  dissolution  of  the  body  most  de- 
eirable ;  the  emergency  which  called  them  into  existence  had  passed ; 
to  the  morals  and  the  fortunes  of  many  individuals  the  system  proved 
injurious,*  and  executive  security  was  seriously  endangered  by  the 
proceedings  of  turbulent  men,  who  still,  and  without  a  plea  for  its 
necessity,  maintained  a  threatening  position,  and,  like  the  beggar  in 
Gil  Bias  demanding  alms,  sought  concessions  with  loaded  muskets. 

The  Dungannon  meeting  had  appealed  to  Parliament,  and*  its  call 
for  reform,  just  and  temperate  as  it  was,  met  very  properly,  with  the 
attention  it  was  entitled  to.  Emboldened  by  success,  a  fresh  expe- 
riment was  made  in  1788 — ^the  delegates  adopting  the  infelicitous 
title  of  the  American  Independents,  and  terming  themselves  ^^  a  Con- 
gress." The  Government  appear  to  have  acted  on  this  occasion  with 
vigour  and  determinalion,  and  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  indig 
nantly  rejected.  Mortified  at  this  unexpected  failure,  '^  the  Nations 
Assembly  "  sought  for  the  causes  of  what  appeared  an  abated  want  of 
influence,  and  it  required  but  slight  inquiry  to  detect  it.  The  religious 
prejudices  of  Protestants,  Dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholics,  had  kept 
the  parties  generally  aloof.  As  a  small  section,  the  reformers  wanted 
power ;  and  unity  of  purpose  was  absolutely  essential  to  success.  The 
Catholics— eould  a  political  coalition  be  brought  about — ^wonld  at  once 
secure  for  them  a  numerical  preponderance — and  thus  existing  circum- 
stances pointed  to  an  union  of  interests  as  the  only  practical  and 
eflective  meanst  of  carrying  ulterior  objects. 

*  **  The  yolnnteer  inttitatioii  occanoned  mach  icUenoBB  and  dissipation  among  the 
indnstriona  part  of  the  community,  and  destroyed  subordination,  so  essential  to  thn 
existence  of  social  order ;  for  persons  of  low  rank,  associating  with  their  superiors, 
lost  that  respect  which  they  had  entertained  for  them,  and  were  inspired  with 
levelling  principles.  ♦  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

"  On  the  15th  of  May,  1784,  the  Belfiut  First  Yolnnteer  Company  resolved  and 
agreed  to  instruct,  in  the  use  of  arms,  persons  of  aU  ranks  and  religious  persua- 
sions, who  should  present  themselyes  for  that  purpose ;  and  they  offered  them  the 
uw  of  their  own  arms.      •*♦*♦•** 

"  On  the  16th  of  May,  1784,  the  builders'  corps  in  Dublin  resolved,  that  their 
drill  seijeant  should  attend  at  Marlborough  green,  three  days  in  the  week,  to  teach 
Der§ons  of  all  ranks  and  religious  persuasions  the  use  of  aims." — Mfugrave^a 
Memoirt. 

t  "  As  the  main  strength  of  the  nation  in  respect  to  number  was  conceived  to 
rest  in  the  Romanists,  who  might  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population, 
to  give  these  a  proportionate  weight  in  the  system,  and  to  interest  them  warmly  m 
the  plan  proposed— was  an  olqect  of  primary  magnitude  with  political  reformers. 
For  the  removal  of  those  legal  restrictions  and  disqualifications  by  which  the  Ro« 
nanists  were  deprived  of  what  was  aOoounted  their  due  shaie  of  politic  powcti 
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Impressed  with  a  sincere  conviotion,  that  from  many  civil  advan- 
tages the  religious  prejudices  of  the  times  had  unjustly  excluded  thenu 
the  Irish  IU>man  Catholics  had  established  a  committee  in  Dublin,  to 
levise  measures  for  obtaining  such  further  concessions  as  should  be 
ihought  desirable,  but  limiting  the  prayer  of  their  petition  to  the  re- 
peal of  restrictive  laws.*  With  great  moderation,  they  remonstrated 
against  the  perpetuation  of  idle  and  oiSensive  disabilities,  which,  years 
before,  should  have  been  erased  from  the  statute  book.  That  appeal 
was  unfortunately  disregarded.  To  the  more  turbulent  of  the  Catholio 
leaders,  its  rejection  afforded  an  apology  for  loud  and  threatening  de- 
clamation, at  which  the  more  moderate  took  alarm.  The  tide  of  popu- 
lar approbation  ran  with  the  violent  section  of  the  committee— the 
nobility  and  gentry  seceded — ^and  wild  or  mercenary  demagoguest  took 
and  kept  their  places. 

Three  months  before,  the  mutual  advantages  which  it  was  evident 
must  arise  from  a  union  of  political  interests,  had  brought  round  a 
coalition  between  the  northern  republicans  and  the  Catholic  Committee. 
The  declaration  of  their  objects  announced^  that  they  had  united  ^' '  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  a  brotherhood  of  affection,  a  communion  of 
rights,  and  a  union  of  power  among  Irishmen  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion, and  thereby  obtain  a  complete  reform  in  the  legislature, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty.' 
Catholio  emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform  were  the  avowed 
objects  of  their  pursuit.  By  the  former  was  understood  a  total  abo- 
lition of  political  distinctions  between  Romanists  and  Protestants ;  by 
the  latter  they  professed  to  mean  a  completely  democratic  House  of 
Commons."    Such  was  the  origin  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen. 

In  the  early  session  of  1792  a  bill  passed,  by  which  many  Ro- 
man Catholic  disabilities  wero  removed.  The  bar  and  general  practice 
of  the  law  were  opened — ^tha  absurd  enactments  against  mixed  mar- 
riages between  Protestant  and  Catholic  abrogated — and  educational  re- 
strictions, for^gn  and  domestic,  totally  removed.  These  concessions  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  had  little  effect  in  conciliating  the  Catholics  gene- 
rally, and  the  noble  lord,|  through  whose  wisdom  and  influence  they 
had  been  obtained,  was  held  up  as  a  man  to  be  doubted  by  his  co-reli- 
gionists, and  his  successful  mediation  with  the  Government  was  re- 
turned with  rancorous  abuse. 

A  sweeping  measure  of  reform  was  immediately  devised— K>ne  so 
purely  republican,  as  to  prevent  the  objects  of  those  who  framed  it 
from  being  mistaken  for  a  moment. §     Its  effect,  when  promulgated, 

yi^rouB  efforts  were  made,  and  Tarioiis  engmea  put  in  motion."  — Gordofi't 
Hutory, 

*  "  It  breathed  that  spirit  of  mildness  and  moderation  which  appeared  in  all  their 
prooedings,  while  they  were  regulated  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persnasion.  It  was  signed  by  the  Lords  Fingal,  Gormanstowni  Kenmare, 
Doctor  Troy,  titular  Archbishop  of  Pnblin,  and  by  most  of  the  landholden  and 
respectable  gentlemen  of  their  persuasion  in  the  kingdom." — Mutgrave. 

T  January,  1792.  t  I^rd  Kenmare. 

§  '*Xh0y  proposed  that  the  Parliament  ahould  be  annual ;  that  for  the  purpose 
of  electioii»  the  whole  kingdom  should  be  diTided  into  three  hundred  electoratoab 
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bad  an  opposite  influence  upon  all  parties.  The  lower  orders  of  the 
Catholics,  in  parochial  assemblies,  adopted  the  resolutions  of  tue  de- 
legates, and,  expressing  their  adhesion  to  the  Catholic  Committee, 
declared  a  fixed  determination  to  carry  ont  the  electoral  reform  they 
had  recommended.  The  more  enlightened  of  the  Catholic  body,  how- 
eyer,  rejected  the  scheme  as  destructiye  to  the  existing  constitution, 
and,  in  communion  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  Protestants,  publicly 
thanked  Parliament  for  rejecting  a  petition  which  had  been  presented 
the  preceding  session,  to  obtain  elective  franchise  for  members  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Indeed  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  discontented 
Catholics  were  become  perfectly  apparent,  and  many  of  the  warmest 
and  most  consistent  of  their  advocates  began  to  waver  in  opinion.* 
Acting,  howeyer,  on  the  resolutions  they  had  published,  the  committee 
determined  to  summon  a  conyention.  Circulars  were  issued  by  their 
leader,  Edward  Bym — ^representatives  elected  in  the  counties — ^and  on 
the  3rd  of  December,  1792,  ^^  the  Back-lane  Parliament "  commenced 
its  first  session  in  Tailors'  Hall. 

The  daring  measure  of  calling  together  an  assembly,  where  the  dele- 
gates debated  with  closed  doors,  was  followed  by  a  still  bolder  demon- 
stration. The  discontented  Romanists  resolved  upon  making  a  display 
of  physical  force — and  declared  their  intention  to  arm,  to  ^^  maintain 
their  rights  and  effect  their  objects."  For  this  purpose  large  sums  of 
money  were  levied,  and  a  body  was  enrolled  in  the  metropolis,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  National  Guard."  They  were  arrayed  in  green  uni- 
forms, with  a  harp  without  the  crown  displayed  upon  the  buttons  and 
appointments.  Orders  were  issued  for  a  general  muster  on  the  9th  of 
December;  but  a  proclamation,  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieuteuant,  declared 
the  body  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  directed  the  authori- 
ties to  disperse  the  meeting  should  it  be  attempted,  and  employ  force 
were  it  required.     Many  conjectures  were  hazarded  at  the  time  res- 

eadi  formed  by  a  combination  of  parishes,  and  all  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  lo 
point  of  population ;  that  no  qualification  with  respect  to  property  should  be  re- 
quired in  the  elector  nor  in  the  representative ;  that  every  male  of  sound  under- 
standing  of  the  fall  age  of  twenty-one,  and  resident  in  the  electorate  during  the  kst 
six  months  preceding  the  election,  should  be  capable  of  suffrage  for  a  representa- 
tive ;  that  to  be  qualified  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  man  should  be 
twenty-five  years  old,  resident  within  the  kingdom,  and  holding  neither  place  nor 
pension  under  Government,  and  that  each  representative  should  receive  a  reasonable 
stipend  for  his  attendance  in  Parliament." 

*  Sir  Hercules  Langrish,  in  his  place  in  the  Commons,  thus  addressed  the 
House — •*  Notwithstan^ng  my  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
I  was  checked  for  some  time  in  my  ardour  to  serve  them,  by  reading  of  late  a 
multitude  of  publications  and  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers,  and  other  public 
prints,  circulated  gratU  with  the  utmost  industry,  purporting  to  convey  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Catholics. — ^What  was  their  import  ? — they  were  exhortations  to  the 
people  never  to  be  satisfied  at  any  concession,  till  the  state  itself  was  conceded : 
they  were  precautions  against  pubHc  tranquillity ;  they  were  invitations  to  disorder, 
and  covenants  of  discontent ;  they  were  ostentations  of  strength,  rather  than  soli- 
citations for  favours ;  rather  appeials  to  the  powers  of  the  people,  than  applications 
to  the  authority  of  the  state ;  thev  involved  the  relief  of  the  Catholic,  with  tho 
revolatMii  of  the  government ;  and  were  dissertations  for  democracy,  rather  than 
BS^mienti  for  toleration." 
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pecting  the  objects  of  the  movement ;  some  asserted  that  it  was  merdlv 
intODded,  by  an  exhibition  of  numerical  strength,  to  confirm  unsteady 
friends  and  intimidate  those  that  were  opposed  to  them— others,  how- 
ever, ascribed  to  the  National  Guards  more  serious  and  sanguinaiy 
designs — "  to  seize  even  then  upon  the  city,  and  commence  at  once  a 
civil  war."  Certain  it  is  that  the  Gh)vemment  were  led  to  apprehend 
that  this  muster  would  lead  to  a  revolutionary  movement,  and  accord- 
ingly, the  most  decisive  measures  were  taken  to  render  it  abortive. 

To  follow  up  the  progress  aad  proceedings  of  the  United  Irishmen 
throughout  that  unquiet  period  which  intervened  between  the*  lieu- 
tenancies of  Earls  Westmoreland  and  Camden  would  be  unnecessary. 
Their  civil  and  military  organization,  however,  shall  hereafter*  be  fully 
described — and  a  brief  analysis  given  of  their  general  history  from  the 
epoch  where  we  have  broken  off,  when  the  seeds  of  disaffection  had 
taken  a  firm  root,  and  a  conspiracy  was  hatched,  which,  a  few  years 
afterwards  became  fatally  matured,  and  exploded  in  1798  with  por- 
tentous violence. 

Under  the  colour  of  volunteering,  the  arming  and  drilling  of  the 
malcontents  actively  continued.  A  proclamation,  issued  the  11th  of 
March,  1793,  declared  these  proceedings  illegal,  and  attached  penal 
consequences  to  any  who  should  continue  them.*  This  and  the  Gun- 
powder Act  struck  heavily  at  the  militaiy  organization  of  the  revolu- 
tionists; while  the  Convention  Act,t  subsequently  passed,  embarrassed 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  so  much,  that  an  influential  member  of  the 
union  j:  afterwards  declared,  ^^  That  the  bill  was  calculated  to  meet 
every  part  of  the  system,  and  the  framer  must  have  had  their  constitu- 
tion in  his  hand  when  he  was  devising  its  provisions." 

In  1794  and  95,  outrages  by  the  Defenders — a  lawless  confederacy, 
exclusively  Catholic — became  general,  and  the  Protestants  associated 
for  self-defence.  A  conflict  between  the  rival  religionists  took  place 
at  a  place  called  ^'  the  Diamond,"  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  in  which 
the  Defenders  were  signally  defeated.  In  commemoration  of  this 
success,  the  first  Orange  lodge  was  formed  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1795,§  and  the  system,  slowly  but  steadily,  gained  strength,  until  the 

*  The  preamble  nms  thus : — "  Whereas  oertain  sedjtiooa  and  ill-affected  persona, 
in  several  parts  of  the  north,  particnlarlv  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  hare  endeayonred 
to  foment  and  encourage  discontent,  and  to  defame  the  Grovemment  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, by  seditions  publications,  circulated  among  the  people;  and  that  several 
bodies  of  men  have  been  collected  in  armed  associations,  and  have  been  levied  and 
arrayed  in  the  said  town  of  Bd&st ;  and  that  arms  and  gunpowder  to  a  very  large 
amount  have  been  sent  thither ;  and  that  bodies  of  men  have  been  drilled  and  exer- 
cised by  day  and  night,  imdei^  the  pretext  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances, 
though  the  obvious  intention  appears  to  be,  to  overawe  the  Psriiament  and  the 
Grovemment,  and  to  dictate  to  both/' 

t  To  prevent  the  election  or  other  appointment,  of  conventions,  or  other  un- 
lawful assemblies,  under  pretence  of  preparing  or  presenting  public  petitions  or 
other  addresses  to  his  Majesty,  or  the  Psrliament.  X  Samuel  Neilson. 

$  "  It  was  not  established  in  the  metropolis,  though  many  years  threatened  with 
open  rebellion,  till  the  month  of  January,  1798 ;  and  many  gentlemen  of  high 
character  and  considerable  talents  placed  tiiemselves  at  its  htad,  to  give  the  insti- 
tution a  proper  direction,  and  to  siknoe  the  calumnious  damours  of  traitors  against 
tt." — Muagrave's  Memoin. 
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body  was  considered  in  the  north  of  Ireland  so  nmneroos  and  effectiTVi, 
that, the  general  commanding  at  the  outbreak  in  1798*  aasured  the 
CroY^mment,  that  to  these  ardent  supporters  of  the  constitution  the 
safety  of  Ulster  might  be  confidently  entrusted. 

At  this  period,  several  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  were  subjected 
to  state  prosecutions  for  sedition.  Hamilton  Rowan  was  convicted, 
fined,  imprisoned,  but  escaped  in  women's  clothes  from  Newgate; 
Napper  Tandy  placed  under  bail,  but  fled  the  kingdom  to  avoid  a  trial ; 
Doctor  Drennan  was  tried  and  acquitted ;  Tone  expatriated  himself, 
and  Vent  with  his  family  to  America ;  but  Jackson,  an  English 
clerffyman,  and  an  envoy  trom  the  French  Government  to  the  Irish 
revomtionists,  was  on  the  2drd  of  April,  1795,  capitally  convicted  of 
high  treason.  The  unhappy  man  committed  suicide,  and  poisoned 
himself  in  the  bar,  immediately  after  the  foreman  had  announced  him 
guilty. 

At  this  period  the  recal  of  Lord  Westmorland,  and  the  appointment 
of  Lord  FitzwiUiam,  raised  the  sinking  confidence  of  the  Catholic  party  aa 
much  as  it  depressed  the  hopes  of  the  Orangists.  The  well-known 
bias  of  the  Earl's  political  opinions  was  warmly  in  favour  of  fresh  and 
full  concessions,  and  it  was  supposed  that  emancipation  was  at  hand. 
While  the  Roman  Catholics  were  buoyant  with  high  expectation, 
aiising  from  the  noble  lord's  appointment  to  the  Irish  lieutenancy,  a 
sudden  recal  crushed  their  hopes,  and  augmented  their  disaflection. 
From  this  period  their  hostility  to  any  monarchical  form  of  Govern- 
ment appears  to  have  become  inveterate-— and  the  first  test  required  of 
a  United  Irishman,  one  in  which  a  reformed  Parliament  was  distinctly 
recognized,  was  instantly  exchanged  for  another  purely  democratical.t 

1796  was  not  fated  to  enjoy  more  tranquillity  than  the>stormy  era 
that  preceded  it.  A  compulsory  increase  of  militanr  power,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Militia  Bill,  increased  the  general  discontent,  and 
the  public  uneasiness  was  not  abated  by  a  discovery  that  the  French 
€k»vemment  had  undertaken  to  land  an  invading  army  to  assist  the 
Irish  revolutionists,  who,  on  their  part,  undertook  to  pay  these 
auxiliaries,  and  eventually  defray  the  whole  expenses  of  the  expedition. 
Additional  powers  were  now  demanded  by  l&e  Irish  executive,  and 
the  Insurrection  Act,  j:  which  had  passed  in  spring,  was  followed  up  by 
a  suspension  of  habeoM  corpus  in  October. 

*  General  Knox. 

t  The  initiatory  oath  taken  henceforward  by  the  United  Irishmen,  was  thus 
worded : — "  In  the  awftd  presence  of  God,  I,  *  *  do  volontarily  declare  that  I 
will  perwvere  in  endeavounng  to  form  a  brotherhood  of  aflfection  among  Irishmen  of 
twry  religions  persnaaion,  and  that  I  wiU  also  peraerere  in  my  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain an  equal,  Ml,  and  adequate  representation  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  do 
further  dechu%,  tiiat  neither  hopes,  fears,  rewards,  or  puniahments,  shall  eyer 
induce  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inform  or  give  evidence  against  any  member  or 
members  of  this  or  similar  societies,  for  any.  act  or  expression  of  theirs,  done  or 
made  collectively  or  individually  in  or  out  of  this  society,  in  pursuance  of  the  spirit 
of  this  obligation.  ** 

X  This  temporary  act,  which  placed  very  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
execntiTe,  was  levelled  immediately  against  an  irregular  confedenu^  of  men  who, 
ander  tfait  name  of  Defenders,  infested  the  counties  of  Roscommon,  Leltrim,  Long* 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  these  stringent  powers  were  afterwards  sadly 
and  frequently  abused.  Arrests  on  secret  information— districts  unne- 
cessarily proclaimed — suspected  persons  sent,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
trial,  on  board  the  fleet---military  licence — arbitrary  impressment  of 
beasts  of  burden  for  baggage  transport — abuse  in  biUeting — a  general 
insolence  in  the  soldiery— -all  these  formed  constant  subject  for  com- 
plaint— and  unfortunately,  it  was  seldom  made  without  ample  pro- 
vocation. 

These  severities  were  impolitic — they  reacted  against  the  Govern- 
ment— and  the  feelings  of  the  lower  orcbrs  became  exasperated,  but  not 
subdued.  The  most  deeply  marked  of  innate  feelings  in  the  human 
breast  is  resistance  to  oppression,  whether  it  be  rc^  or  imaginary. 
The  peasantry  assembled  by  night  to  drill  or  deprive  the  loyalists  of 
their  arms,  whilst,  by  day,  they  collected  in  enormous  numbers  to 
harvest  the  crops  of  persons  imprisoned  for  political  offences,  or,  under 
the  pretext  of  attending  a  funeral  or  a  hurling-match,  they  paraded, 
in  military  array,  with  banners  and  martial  music. 

If,  during  their  confinement,  the  disaffected  thus  evinced  a  warm 
eympathy  for  their  imprisoned  friends,  by  reaping  their  com  and 
securing  the  potato  crops,*  they  were  equally  assiduous  in  shielding 
them  from  the  penal  consequences  of  their  crimes.  Bribery  and  inti- 
midation were  the  means  commonly  employed,  and  should  these  fedl, 
assassination  was  not  infrequent.  This  system  of  terror  too  frequently 
sheltered  the  guilty  from  the  punishment  they  deserved ;  for,  dreading 

ford,  Meath,  and  Eildai«i  despoiling  in  the  ni^t  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  tlieii 
ann8|  and  latterly  alao  of  their  money  and  ndnable  eiiectB.  By  this  act  the  Lord 
lieutenant  in  council  was  authorised  to  prodaim,  on  the  requisition  of  seven  of  its 
magistrates  assembled  at  a  sessions  of  the  peace,  any  county  or  district  thereof,  as 
in  a  state  of  disturbance,  and  thereby  to  invest  the  magistrates  with  an  extraordinary 
power  of  seizing,  imprisoning,  and  sending  aboard  his  Majesty's  fleet,  such  persons 
as  should  be  found  at  unlawful  assemblies,  or  otherwise  acting  so  as  to  threaten  the 
public  tranquillity. 

*  **  We  have  hitherto  abstained  from  mentioning  the  curious  circumstance  that 
has  repeatedly  happened  of  late,  of  multitudes  of  people  assembling  to  cut  down  the 
harvest  of  different  persons.  As  faithful  historians  of  public  proceedings,  we  give 
the  following  general  view  of  these  matten  as  fiur  as  we  have  reeehred  information  of 
them: — 

*<  Eldred  Pottinger,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Pottinger,  had  twelve  acres  of  oats  cut 
down  in  thirteen  minutes  and  a  half.  A  poor  man  in  the  same  neighbourhood  had 
two  acres  cut  by  the  same  reapers,  during  the  time  he  was  lighting  his  pipe.  Mr. 
William  Orr,  near  Antrim,  at  present  in  Carrickfergus  gaol,  had  his  entire  harvest 
cut  down  by  near  six  hundred  of  his  neighbours  in  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Bowley 
Osborne  of  this  town,  now  in  Newgate,  had  forty  ricks  of  hay  stacked  in  a  short 
time  by  an  immense  number  of  his  neighbours,  without  the  formality  of  a  horse  or 
car.  Mr.  WiUiam  Weir,  of  Dunmurry,  now  in  prison,  had  2,360  stocks  of  grain 
and  thirty-eight  ricks  of  hav  carried  in  and  completely  stacked  and  thatched  in  three 
hours.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Sandy-bay,  at  present  in  Carrickfergus  gaol,  had  lus 
crop  cut  down  in  a  similar  manner.  Mrs.  Clark,  of  Swatragh,  whose  son  is  in 
prison,  had  her  harvest  cut  down  in  two  hours :  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  they 
returned  and  carried  all  the  hay  in  the  meadow  to  the  stack-]^ffd  and  stacked  it." — 
Be(fatt  News  Letter. 

**  About  1,500  people  assembled,  and  in  9even  minutee  dug  a  field  of  potatoes 
belonging  to  Mr.  Samuel  Neilson  of  tiiis  town,  now  in  Kflmainham  gaol." — Norths 
4m  Star. 
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the  ooQBeqnenoes  of  convicixon,  witnesses  prevaricated,  ]iiron  were 
afinud  to  do  their  duty,  and  the  crimiaal  escaped. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  General  Lake  issued  a  proclamation,  direct 
ing  that  all  persons  unauthorized  to  keep  arms  should  surrender  them 
forthwith  to  the  proper  authorities.  It  was  dedaied  that  secret  infor- 
mation where  weapons  were  concealed  should  be  liberallj  rewarded, 
and  the  full  yalue  of  such  arms  as  might  be  thus  recovered  should  be 
given  to  the  informant.  That  the  quanti^  hidden  throughout  the 
kingdom  was  immense,  may  be  conceived  uom  the  fact,  that  within 
^he  year,  and  in  two  provinces  alone,  Ulster  and  Leinster,  129,588 
weapons  of  various  descriptions  were  seized  or  surrendered.  In  this 
number  there  were  48,000  firelocks,  70,000  pikes,  and  22  pieces  of 
cannon. 

At  this  period,  it  is  probable  that  the  United  Irishmen,  in  point  of 
numbers  and  organization,  were  almost  as  formidable  as  at  the  moment 
of  the  insurrection.  In  the  northern  provincial  meetings,  particular 
inquiries  were  made  of  the  delegates  assembled,  ^^  whether  they  consi- 
dered themselves  as  being  sufficiently  strong  to  disarm  the  military 
quartered  in  their  respective  districts,"  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
question  received  an  affirmative  reply.  Although  too  successful  in 
corrupting  the  soldiers,  they  appear  to  have  made  very  erroneous  cal- 
culations as  to  the  number  whose  allegiance  had  been  shaken.  Many, 
both  of  the  line  and  the  milil^a,  became  pretended  converts  to  republi- 
canism, merely  to  obtain  the  money  and  entertainment  oiSered  liberally 
by  the  disaffected.  Some  regiments,  however,  became  seriously 
tainted  with  disloyalty ;  but  generally,  the  active  measures  to  coun- 
teract seduction  adopted  by  the  commanding  officers,  defeated  the 
attempt* 

While,  with  the  confidence  which  strength  and  union  give  to  those 
who  meditate  a  revolutionaiy  essay,  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected 
waited  with  impatience  the  assistance  promised  them  through  their 
agents  by  the  French  Directory,  we  will  rapidly  examine  the  civil  and 
military  organization  of  that  formidable  confederacy,  whose  origin  and 
progress  we  have  summarily  described. 

^  The  association  consisted  of  a  multitude  of  societies,  linked  closely 
together,  and  ascending  in  gradation,  like  the  component  parts  of  a 
pyramid  or  cone,  to  a  common  apex  or  point  of  union."t  At  its  first 
formation,  the  inferior  societies  extended  to  thirty-six  members,  but 
subsequently  they  were  limited  to  twelve ;  when  any  candidates  above 
the  latter  number  presented  themselves,  after  initiation,  they  were 
directed  to  form  a  fresh  society  for  themselves — an  artful  and  effective 
means  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  order  by  persuading  men  to  be- 
come revolutionary  proselytes,  who  might  otherwise,  from  political 

*  **  Tlie  practice  became  bo  common,  bo  general,  and  so  fetal  to  the  military, 
that  tbe^  following,  among  other  regiments,  offered  rewards  for  discovering  and 
prosecuting  any  persons  concerned  in  it: — ^Tlie  9tb  dragoons,  the  Ist  fencible  cavalry 
the  Angns-sbire  fencibles,  the  Kilkenny,  Antrim,  Loi^^ford,  Tyrone,  Wexford,  and 
Waterford  militias.'^ — Muigr&oe's  Mtmoin* 

t  Gordon's  History. 
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indifference,  haye  held  back  from  joining  the  society.  To  each  of 
these  small  lodges  a  secretary  and  treasurer  were  attached,  and .  the 
five  secretaries  of  five  inferior  lodges  constituted  what  was  termed  a 
lower  baronial  committee. 

These  lower  baronial  committees  sent  a  member  to  a  superior  body 
called  the  upper.  There  were  again,  in  counties  and  great  towns,  supe- 
rior committees,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  upper  baroniaL 
These  were  termed  district  or  county  committees.  From  these  latter, 
a  few  members  were  selected  to  form  the  provincial  directory^  to 
whose  superintendence  the  societies  of  every  gradation  were  confided. 
By  these  provincial  committees,  the  grand  executive  directory  'waa 
chosen.  The  members  of  this  controlling  body  being  limited  to  five,  and 
the  election  secret  and  by  ballot,  the  name  of  the  person  on  whom  the 
appointment  fell  was  concealed,  even  from  those  who  had  elected  him, 
and  the  provincial  secretaries  alone  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  chosen 
few  who  exeroised  an  arbitrary  and  uncontrolled  authority  over  the 
whole  body  of  ♦he  uniwi.* 

The  military  organizationf  was  engrafted  on  the  civil,  and  was  con- 
stituted in  the  following  manner: — ^^The  secrotaiy  of  each  subordinate 
society,  composed  of  twelve,  was  appointed  their  petty  or  non-com- 
missioned officer.  The  delegate  of  five  societies  to  a  lower  baronial 
committee  was  commonly  appointed  captain  of  a  company,  consisting 
of  the  five  societies  who  had  delegated  lum,  and  who  made  the  number 
of  sixty  privates ;  and  then  the  delegate  of  ten  lower  baronials  to  the 
upper  or  district  committee  was  commonly  appointed  colonel  of  a 
battalion,  which  was  thus  composed  of  six  hundred.  The  colonels  of 
battalions  in  each  county  sent  in  the  names  of  three  persons  to  the 
executive  directory  of  the  union,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  by  them 
adjutant-general  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  and  commu- 
nicate militaiy  orders  from  the  executive  to  the  colonels  of  battalions, 

*  "  Hie  adoption  of  military  orgamsation  produced  gach  an  increaae  of  rob* 
herj  and  awtajwrnation  in  the  nor&em  counties,  as  to  induce  a  neoeanty  of  en- 
forcing the  insonection  law  in  them ;  and  accordingW  Down  and  Armagh  were 
proclaimed  in  November,  1796,  Deny  and  Donegal  in  February,  1797. 

**  Regular  returns  were  made  by  the  baronial  to  the  counts,  and  by  the  county 
to  the  provincial  committee,  and  by  them  to  the  eiecutive,  of  the  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition  in  their  possession ;  and  of  (he  sums  of  money  in  their  treasurers' 


'<  For  this,  and  the  manner  of  making  the  returns,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  Appendix,  II.  21. 

*'  They  had  a  regular  chain  or  gradation  of  officers,  fiom  a  genersl  down  to  a 
sergeant;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1797,  or  beginning  of  1798,  they 
instituted  the  office  of  adjutant-general. — Vide  Report  of  the  Seoet  Committee, 
Appendix,  XYII.  142. 

*'  They  used  unremitted  endeavours,  and  spared  no  expense  in  defending  the  con- 
spirators who  were  to  be  tried ;  for  which  purpose,  a  sub-committee  attended  regu- 
larly at  every  assises  to  ^superintend  the  appropriation  of  the  money  collected  for 
that  purpose." — Mutgrwes  Memairt. 

t  The  organization  of  the  Union  was  intended  to  be  a  complete  representa- 
tive system.  It  underwent  two  important  changes.  In  1794  the  Society  having 
heen  forcibly  dissolved,  became  a  secret  one  the  beginning  of  1795.  Its  ofajects 
extended  beyond  reform  and  emancipation ;  and  members,  on  admission,  were  re- 
quired to  take  an  oath. 
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and  in  general  to  act  as  officer  of  the  rerolatiouary  staff.  Thej  were 
reqtiired  to  inform  themBelves  o^  and  report  the  state  of  the  rebel 
regiments  within  their  respectiye  districts,  of  the  number  of  mills,  the 
roads,  rivers,  bridges,  and  fords,  the  military  positions,  the  capacity  of 
the  towns  and  Tillages  to  receive  troopsf  to  communicate  to  the 
executive  every  movement  of  the  enemy  (meaning  the  King's  troops), 
to  announce  the  first  appearance  of  their  allies  (meaning  the  French), 
and  immediately  to  collect  their  forces."* 

Besides  these,  a  militaiy  committee  was  specially  appointed*  Its 
labours  were  two-fold ;  one  was  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  general  insui 
rection  unsupported  by  foreign  aid; — ^the  other,  to  devise  the  beet 
means  of  co-operation  with  a  French  army,  in  the  event  of  the  pro- 
mised descent  being  effected  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  On  this  event 
the  Directory  calculated  with  such  certainty  in  1797,  that  a  general 
order  ^^  to  be  ready "  was  issued  through  the  provincial  committees. 
Those  who  had  the  means  to  obtain  them,  were  exhorted  to  procure  fire- 
arms and  ammunition — ^pikes  were  to  be  provided  by  the  lower  orders-^ 
and  throughout  three  provinces  the  order  was  promptly  obeyed.  The 
organization  of  Connaught  was  fortunately  still  impenect,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  the  western  counties  were,  happily  for 
themselves,  quite  unprepared  for  action. 

Having  described  the  systems,  military  and  political,  the  next  pre- 
paratory notice  should  be  directed  to  the  persons  who  planned  and  mi^ 
tured  a  confederacy,  which,  for  the  extent  to  which  it  reached  and 
the  danger  it  occasioned,  stands  in  British  history  without  a  paralloL 

*  MusgntTs't  Mouotrc.    B«|Kyrt  oi  tbe  Saoret  Comvittea. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Bm»F  Noncxs  of  the  lsadbrs  of  thb  unitbt  ijushmen. 

The  issue  of  the  American  contest — ^the  institution  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers — ^the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchj — the  victories  of 
the  republican  armies  abroad,  and  the  spread  of  infidel  and  revolution- 
ary doctrines  at  home — ^to  all  these  the  system  of  the  United  Irishmen 
may  be  traced.  That  numbers  of  those  who  joined  the  union  at  its  first 
formation,  were  actuated  by  pure  and  patriotic  notions,  cannot  be 
denied  ;*  but  that  the  majority  were  actuated  by  the  desire  of  over- 
turning monarchy,  while  ostensibly  seeking  for  reform,  is  equally  true. 
To  the  fEdse  principles  of  these  times  local  causes  were  not  wanting  to 
increase  the  general  dissaffection.  The  northern  manufacturers  were 
ill-disposed  towards  the  aristocracy — and  many  who  had  acquired 
fortunes  by  trade,  were  jealous  of  the  preponderating  influence  which 
landed  property  conferred  upon  the  owners  of  hereditaiy  estates.  For 
electioneering  purposes  the. people  were  courted  by  some,  and  cor- 
rupted by  others.  "  The  virulence  of  opposition,  in  vilifying  and 
degrading  administration,  and  in  asserting  that  the  legislative  power 
was  more  corrupt  than  the  executive,  made  the  people  believe  that  a 
reform  of  parliament  was  necessary,  and  gave  Uie  republicans  a 
specious  pretext  for  adopting  it,  as  an  engine  to  overturn  the  constitn- 
tion ;  and  the  silly  timidity  of  the  membera  of  administration,  in  com- 
plimenting their  accusers,  gave  an  incredible  weight  to  their  assertions 
in  the  public  mind."  Nor  was  violence  of  politi(^  expression  confined 
to  parliamentary  discussion  ;t  the  pulpit  was  desecrated  by  inflam- 
matory appeals  to  human  passions,  which  every  feeling  of  a  Christian 
minister  imperiously  required  him  to  protest  against,  j: 

*  **  In  maldng  war  on  the  United  Irishmen  of  Dublin,  I  attack  a  aocietyy  whoae 
firflt  establishment  and  principleSi  in  their  spirit  and  general  tendency,  I  approved 
of;  of  whichi  bat  for  some  laifling  aoddent — some  lucky  or  nnlucky  circumstances, 
in  their  formation,  I  should  mysdf  have  been  a  member,  or  proposed  as  such.  I 
take  liberties  with  a  body  of  men,  some  few  mdiyiduals  of  whom,  that  I  have  lived 
in  a  degree  of  intimacy  with — men  of  considerable  talents,  and  I  believe,  of  much 
private  worth — I  feel  a  personal,  and  even  aflfectionate  regard  for ;  a  body,  to  the 
great  minority  of  whom,  as  individuals,  I  attribute  perfectly  good  intentions  towards 
their  country,  and  even  its  constitution,  so  far  as  the  majority  have  taken  the  trouble 
or  used  the  means  to  understand  it." — Jonph  Pollock, 

t  "  On  the  3lst  of  January,  1793,  an  address  of  thanks  to  Lord  Westmoreland 
was  moved  and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  haviiqg  issued  tiiis  proclama- 
tion. In  1^  debate  on  it.  Lord  Edward  Fitsgerald  arose,  and  said  aloud,  in  an 
angry  tone,  *  I  give  my  most  hearty  disapprobation  to  this ;  for  I  do  think,  that  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  and  the  majority  of  this  house,  are  the  worst  men  in  the  kingdom.' 
The  house  had  serious  thou^ts  of  expelling  him ;  but  with  singular  pusillanimity, 
pardoned  him  on  making  a  sUght  excuse." — Mu»grme*»  Memoirt, 

^  «<  On  the  25th  of  June,  1795,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Birch,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
preached  a  sermon  to  a  numerous  body  of  dissenters  at  Saintfield.  in  which  he  ie> 
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But  ft  still  more  fatal  inroad  was  made  upon  the  morals  of  tho 
people — speculatiye  polities  led  to  speculative  religion.  Banefi& 
doctrines  regarding  goyemment,  were  followed  np  bj  artful  efforts  to 
shake  the  religious  convictions  of  the  lower  orders.*  Virulent  publi- 
cations issued  from  the  press,  distracting  the  unsteady,  and  maddening 
the  disaffected ;  and  the  loyalty  of  the  subject  and  the  faith  of  the 
believer  were  equally  assailed,  by  the  infamous  admirers  of  those  who 
figured  in  the  reign  of  terror.  The  institutions  which  men  venerated, 
the  blessed  hope  of  a  hereafter,  were  equally  contemned — and  the  over- 
throw of  the  throne,  it  would  appear,  was  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
destruction  of  the  altar. 

The  actual  establishment  of  the  United  Irish  society  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Catholic  committee,  who,  for  political  purposes,  were 
anxious  to  enlist  as  many  Protestant  supporters  as  they  could,  and  ac- 
cordingly their  agents  were  judiciously  selected  by  those  by  whom  the 
end,  and  not  the  means,  were  regarded.  One  was  a  man  of  much 
talent  and  unsteady  character — the  other  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
specious  in  manner  and  artful  in  address.  Both  were  needy  men-* 
both  Protestants — both  mercenaries.  Tone,  with  an  unprovided 
family,  had  failed  totally  through  sheer  idleness  at  the  bar ;  and  Jones 
had  damaged  his  fortunes  by  wild  electioneering.  Both,  in  Shake- 
spear's  parlance,  were 

**  Weary  with  dinger,  tosg'd  with  fortune;" 

and,  hence,  the  better  suited  to  become  able,  unscrupulous,  and, 
consequently,  the  more  efficient  agents. 

Theobald  Wolf  Tone  was  the  son  of  a  coach-maker.  He  was  de- 
signed and  had  prepared  himself  for  the  bar ;  but,  from  his  own  con- 
fessions, the  instability  of  his  character  was  unsuited  to  the  profession 
he  had  selected.  After  having  been  engaged  as  second  in  a  duel 
between  two  students,  in  which  one  of  them  was  kOled,  he  eloped 
with  a  young  lady  who  possessed  considerable  personal  beauty,  but  no 
fortune.  The  consequences  of  an  imprudent  marriage  became  too  soon 
apparent,  and,  slighted  by  his  wife's  family,  he  was  obliged  to  throw 
himself  upon  his  father  for  support  The  old  man  was  himself  in 
embarrassed  circumstances ;  Tone  brought  the  additional  expenses  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  wife  and  child  upon  a  household  already  impo- 
verished ;  and  the  earlier  indiscretions  of  his  life  rendered  the  later 
portion  of  a  necessitous  career,  a  succession  of  desperate  efforts  to  sur- 

commended  the  miitmg  penons  of  every  religioDB  persnaBion  in  one  family,  or  bro- 
therhood, in  the  bomia  of  philanthropy.  He  denominated  kings  batchers  and 
■conrges  of  the  human  race,  who  revel  on  the  spoils  of  thousands,  whom  they  have 
made  fiitherless,  widows,  and  orphans,  nntil  the  judgment  of  the  Almiehty  shall 
oome  down  on  those  monsters,  and  cause  them  who  use  the  sword  to  pensh  by  the 
wword."— Ibid, 

*  *<  A  large  impression  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  was  struck  off  in  Bel£ut,  and 
distributed  gratis  among  the  United  Societies.  Bundles  of  them  were  thrown  into 
meeting-house  yards  on  Sundays,  before  the  congregatioas  assembled ;  and  imaU 
pmroels  were  left  on  the  sides  of  public  roads,  to  contaminate  the  minds  of  those  wh« 
fajoithem.''— /6Mf. 
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moaui  tHe  pressure  of  poverty,  and  attain  a  position,  which  less  talent 
and  more  prudence  could  have  easily  secured  for  him. 

Tone  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  mercurial  characters  who 
expend  a  life  in  popular  excitement  and  idle  speculation.  When  resi- 
dent in  the  Middle  Temple,  after  leaving  a  wife,  (for  whom  he  professed 
a  romantic  affection,)  dependent  on  an  indigent  father-in-law,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  dear  and  double  tie  would  have  incited  Mm 
to  expiate  the  follies  of  **  wild  youth,"  and  employ  the  talents  and  the 
energies  of  manhood  in  useful  and  profitable  exertions.  But  his  own 
revelations  place  his  character  in  any  but  an  amiable  light.  His  time 
was  wasted  in  unproductive  labour,  or  Utopian  projects;*  and  after  two 
years  sojourn  at  the  Temple,  when  a  gleam  of  prosperity  broke  upon 
his  lowering  fortunes,  which  would  have  enabled  a  prudent  man  to  take 
up  a  professional  position  and  ultimately  led  to  independence,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  to  prove  that  wild  excitement  alone  was 
germane  to  a  disposition  to  which  graver  and  dignified  pursuits  were 
perfectly  unsuited. 

After  becoming  an  agent  to  the  Catholic  committee,  and  a  principal 
originator  of  the  United  Irish  Society,  he  continued  their  paid  servant, 
and  an  active  and  violent  demagogue,  until  the  arrest  of  Jackson.  His 
connection  with  the  French  envoy  obliged  him  at  once  to  leave  the 
country.  He  proceeded  to  America — and  thence,  early  in  1796,  visited 
France,  and  became  an  accredited  agent  between  the  French  Directory 
and  the  United  Irishmen. 

The  other  employs  of  the  Catholic  committee^  and  an  original  founder 
of  the  Union,  was  William  Todd  Jones.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
family  and  small  means,  and  these  he  had  heavily  embarrassed. 
With  the  recklessness  of  a  man  of  broken  fortune,  he  plunged  deeply 
into  the  tide  of  revolutionary  prin'*.iples,  and  advocated  the  cause  of 

*  I  wrote  levenl  artides  for  the  European  Magazine,  mostly  critical  reviews  of 
new  publications.  My  reviews  were  poor  performances  enough;  however,  they 
were  in  general  as  good  as  those  of  my  brother  critics ;  and  in  two  years  I  received^ 
I  suppose,  about  50/.  sterling  for  my  writings,  which  was  my  main  object ;  for,  as 
to  literary  fame,  I  had  thm  no  great  ambition  to  attain  it." 

"  I  likewise  in  conjunction  with  two  of  my  friends,  named  Jebb  and  KaddiiT, 
wrote  a  burlesque  novel,  but  we  could  not  find  a  bookseller  who  would  risk  the 
printing  it,  though  we  offered  the  copyright  gratii  to  several. 

******* 

"  As  I  foresaw  by  this  time  that  I  should  never  be  Lord  Chancellor,  and  as  my 
mind  was  naturally  active,  a  scheme  occurred  to  me,  to  the  maturing  of  which  I 
devoted  some  time  and  study."  This  was  a  proposal  to  the  minister  to  establish  a 
military  colony  in  the  South  Seas.  "  I  drew  up  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  which 
I  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt."  The  memorial  remaining  unattended  to.  Tone  observes 
naively f  that  on  some  future  opportunity  he  would  make  the  minister  repent  it.  But 
the  most  unamiable  of  his  con&ssions,  is  his  own  declaration  that  from  an  unpleasant 
letter  from  his  father,  disclosing  the  embarrassment  of  the  old  man's  affairs,  he  had 
resolved  to  desert  his  famOy.  *'  J  determined,"  he  proceeds,  **  to  enlist  as  a  soldier 
in  the  India  Company's  service ;  to  quit  Europe  for  ever,  and  leave  my  wife  and 
child  to  the  mercy  of  her  fiBimily ; "  and  with  this  resolution  he  actually  repaired  to 
the  India-House — offered  himself  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
effecting  his  intention,  by  being  too  late  to  obtain  a  ship.  It  seems  difficult  to  re« 
ooncile  professions  of  ardent  love  with  deliberate  desertion. 
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reform  with  more  eloquence  and  judgment  than  most  of  his  aBsociates. 
As  a  writer,  he  waa  hoth  an  ahle  and  an  artful  supporter  of  Catholic 
lights.  To  Tone,  in  birth,  position,  and  address,  Jones  was  in- 
finitely superior ;  and  had  his  abilities  assumed  another  bias,  he  might 
have  held  a  very  different  position  in  after-life.  A  singular  fia»talitj, 
it  would  appear,  attended  on  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen— «ind, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  a  troublous  career  ended  in  exile  and  poverty, 
by  suicide*  or  on  the  scaffold. 

As  among  the  military  leaders  that  amiable  and  unfortunate  enthusiast, 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  stood  forward  with  imposing  superiority,  so 
both  in  character  and  talent,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  was  unapproached 
by  any  of  the  indiyiduals  in  private  or  professional  life  who  had  arrayed 
themselves  against  the  Crovemment,  and  advocated  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples. He  was  the  second  son  of  Doctbr  Emmet,  the  state  physican. 
His  elder  brother,  Temple,t  after  a  brief  but  brilliant  career  at  the 
Irish  bar,  died  in  lYsS.  The  third  and  younger  brother  was  Robert,  and 
he,  poor  fellow  !  lived  to  attain  a  melancholy  and  mischievous  celebrity. 

Addis  Emmit  was  intended  to  have  followed  the  profession  of 
his  father,  and  for  four  years  (1783  to  86)  studied  physio  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  The  death  of  his  brother.  Temple,  induced 
him,  however,  to  exchange  medicine  for  law,  and  in  1790  he  was 
called  to  the  Irish  bar. 

In  his  political  principles  Emmet  was  a  determined  republican,  and 
the  following  passages  from  Tone's  memoir  sufficiently  prove  the 
extent  to  which  his  revolutionary  opinions  reached : — *'*'  In  recording 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Club,  I  find  I  have  strangely 
omitted  that  of  a  man  whom,  as  well  for  lus  talents  as  his  principles, 
I  esteem  as  much  as  any,  far  more  than  most  of  them,  I  mean  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  a  barrister.  He  is  a  man  completely  after  my  own 
heart;  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  mind;  of  the  warmest  and 
sincerest  affection  for  his  friends ;  and  of  a  firm  and  steady  adherence 
to  his  principles,  to  which  he  has  sacrificed  much,  as  I  know,  and 
would,  I  am  sure,  if  necessary  sacrifice  his  life.  His  opinions  and 
mine  square  exactly.  In  classing  the  men  I  most  esteem,  I  would 
place  him  beside  Russell,  at  the  head  of  the  list.'* 

*  Hie  author  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jones,  and  dined  in  his  com- 
panj  on  the  evening  when  the  fatal  accident  occurred.  His  carriage  had  come  to 
the  door,  and  when  Mr.  Jones  stepped  in,  the  horses  suddenly  started  off  before  the 
ooachman  could  seize  the  reins,  llie  avenue  gate  was  closed — the  vehicle  stopped 
■uddenly — Mr.  Jones  was  thrown  violently  forward,  struck  against  the  wooden 
upright  between  the  front  glasses,  and  died  from  a  concussion  of  the  brain.  An 
excellent  memory,  with  great  conversational  powers,  made  one  who  had  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  transactions  of  a  stormy  period  of  Irish  history,  a  very  amusing  and 
instructive  companion. 

t  Mr.  Grattan  in  his  *'  life  and  Times,"  &c.  rather  over-eulogizes  his  talents 
and  acquirements.  "  Temple  Emmet,  before  he  came  to  the  bar,  knew  more  law  than 
any  of  the  Judges  on  the  bench ;  and  if  he  had  been  placed  on  one  side,  and  the 
whole  bench  opposed  to  him,  he  could  have  been  examined  against  them,  and  would 
have  surpassed  them  all ;  he  would  have  answered  better  both  in  law  and  divinity 
Chan  any  Judge  or  any  Bishop  in  the  land."  If  true,  this  complimentary  notice  is 
not  very  flattoing  to  "  the  reverend  signon  "  who  wore  ermine  and  lawn  sleeves  in 
I77Q. 
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Emmet's  physical  oonformation  was  not  robust ;  ^'  lie  was  small  of 
statuie,  measured  in  liis  gait,  and  retiring  and  unobtrusive  in  bis  de- 
portment In  his  dress  be  was  careless — almost  negligent ;  be  bestowed 
no  attention  on  personal  appearance.  His  head  and  features  were 
finely  formed ;  all  the  compactness  that  a  phrenolo^st  would  look  for 
in  the  head  of  a  man  of  profound  thought,  and  the  accordance  of  the 
outline  of  the  features  with  that  precision  and  straightforwardness  of 
character  which  the  physiognomist  would  expect  to  find  combined  in  a 
person  of  inflexible  principles.*** 

In  1792,  Emmet  appears  to  have  first  become  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Catholics,  and  his  pen  was  ably  employed  in  their  behalf 
although  he  rather  avoided  any  public  display  of  his  political  opinions. 
At  this  time  he  had  not  enrolled  himself  a  United  Inshman,  but,  not- 
withstanding, he  lent  them  every  assistance,  legal  and  literary,  and 
possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  body.  In  1797,  when  the  im- 
portant question  had  divided  the  councils  of  the  leaders,  as  to  whether 
the  revolutionary  movement  should  be  delayed  until  the  promised 
assistance  from  the  French  Directory  should  have  arrived  ;  or  that  the 
Union,  depending  wholly  on  their  own  strength,  should  boldly  declaim 
against  the  Crovemment  at  once,  and  try  the  issue  in  the  field ;  in  op- 
position to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Emmet  combatted  the  attempt  as 
dangerous,  and  the  outbreak  was  consequently  postponed. 

A  curious  anecdote,  related  by  Dr.  Madden  in  his  biographical 
notice  of  Addis  Emmet,  is  characteristic  of  the  extent  to  which  politi- 
cal and  professional  enthusiasm  will  hurry  individuals.  Emmet  was 
retained  for  some  persons  charged  with  the  administration  of  unlawful 
oaths — at  the  time  a  capital  offence— and  was  addressing  the  court  in 
arrest  of  judgment 

^^  He  took  up  the  pleadings  in  which  the  words  of  the  oath  were 
recited,  and  read  them  in  a  very  deliberate  manner,  and  with  all  the 
gravity  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  was  binding  his  soul  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  solemn  oath.  The  words  were  to  the  following  effect: — '  I, 
A.B.,  in  the  presence  of  God,  do  pledge  myself  to  my  counti^,  that  I 
will  use  all  my  abilities  and  infln^ce  in  the  attaiimient  of  an  impartial 
and  adequate  i^presentatioi^of  the  Irish  nation  in  parliament ;  and  as 
a  means  of  absolute  and  &nmediate  necessity  in  the  establishment  of 
this  chief  good  of  Ireland,  I  will  endeavour,  as  much  as  lies  in  my 
ability,  to  forward  a  brotherhood  of  affection^  an  identity  of  interests, 
a  communion  of  rights,  and  an  union  of  power,  among  Irishmen  of  all 
religious  persuasions,  without  which,  every  reform  in  parliament  must 
be  partial,  not  national,  inadequate  to  the  wants,  delusive  to  the 
wishes,  and  insufficient  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  this  country.' 

^^  Having  read  the  test— defended  its  obligations  with  a  power  of 
reasoning  and  a  display  of  legal  knowledge,  in  reference  to  the  subject 
of  the  distinction  between  legal  and  illegal  oaths,  which  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  described  as  producing  an  extraordinary  impree- 
sion,  he  addressed  the  court  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  Barrmxton's  Peraonal  SketckkM. 
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^^Mj  Lords — Here,  in  the  presence  of  tnis  legal  court,  tliia 
crowded  auditory — ^in  the  presence  of  the  Being  that  sees  and  wit- 
nebses,  and  directs  this  judicial  tribunal, — ^here,  my  lords,  I,  myself, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  declare,  I  take  the  oath/ 

^>  He  then  took  the  book  that  was  on  the  table,  kissed  it,  and  sat 
down.  No  steps  were  taken  by  the  court  against  the  newly-swoni 
United  Irishman  :  the  amazement  of  its  functionaries  left  them  in  no 
fit  state  of  mind  either  for  remonstrance  or  reproval.  The  prisoners 
received  a  very  lenient  sentence." 

His  future  connection  with  the  revolutionary  proocedings  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  subsequent  political  career,  belongs  to  another 
epoch  in  this  history. 

That,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen 
were  persons  of  very  moderate  abilities,  may  be  inferred  from  the  popu- 
larity which  Napper  Tandy  for  a  considerable  period  enjoyed  with  the 
disaffected.  Without  the  recommendation  of  birth  or  fortune,  his  ta- 
lents were  common-place,  his  courage  very  questionable,  ^'  his  person  was 
ungracious,  his  language  neither  eloquent  nor  argumentative,  his  address 
neither  graceful  nor  impressive ;  but  he  waa  sincere  and  persevering, 
and  though  in  many  instances  erroneous  and  violent,  he  was  considered 
to  be  honest  Like  many  of  those  persons  who  occasionally  spring  up 
in  revolutionary  periods,  he  acquired  celebrity  without  being  able  to 
account  for  it,  and  possessed  influence  without  rank  or  capacity."* 

For  breach  of  privilege  and  sedition,  he  was  prosecuted  byihe  soli- 
citor-general, to  whom  he  had  previously  sent  an  invitation  to  fight, 
wnich  had  been  readily  accepted.  Having  placed  himself  in  a  position 
from  which  no  man  of  honourable  feeling  could  recede  a  step,  to  the 
disgust  of  every  party,  his  conduct  was  so  vacillating  and  spiritless,  that 
he  exposed  himself,  justly,  to  a  charge  of  cowardice,  which  cost  him 
the  popularity  he  enjoyed.  He  fled  to  the  Continent,  where  he  r^ 
mained  until  the  insurrection  had  broken  out.t 

Henry  and  John  Shears  were  brothers  and  sons  of  a  banker  in  Cork. 
They  had  received  a  liberal  education,  and  both  been  called  to  th<> 
Irish  bar.  Travelling  during  the  wildest  period  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, they  became  residents  of  Paris  while  the  reign  of  terror  was  at  its 
height — and,  as  it  has  been  stated,  witnessed  the  horrible  scenes  enacted 
daily  under  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  with  an  apathy  from  which 
accomplished  gentlemen  should  have  recoiled.  The  fearless  manner 
in  which  their  political  opinions  were  promulgated,  exposed  them  to 
the  suspicions  of  the  executive— and  shortly  before  the  outbreak  the^ 
were  ajrrested  and  confined. 

The  personal  sketches  given  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  of  these  unfor- 
tunate gentlemen  is  highly  characteristic. 

^^  Henry  the  elder,  had  a  competent  fortune,  and  was  an  excellent 
domestic  character,  with  a  most  amiable  family ;  he  was  not  possessed 
of  talents— plain  and  friendly— occasionally  warm — generally  credu- 
loufl— and  always  full  of  prejudices — his  mind  was  never  strong  enough 

*  Bamn9toa*8  Panonal  Sketches.  f  Historic  Memoirs, 
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to  resist  his  feelings — ^and  though  unexceptionable  in  character,  he 
had  neither  capacity.,  firmness,  nor  discretion  for  a  public  life.  Per- 
sonally he  was  not  remarkable,  except  that  a  mark  of  red  wine,  nearly 
covered  the  left  cheek.  The  younger  brother,  John,  was  tall,  fiair, 
handsome,  and  of  gentlemanly  address.  His  countenance  was  sensible, 
and  firm  to  inflexibility,  but  not  amiable,  and  &r  from  prepossessing. 
He  was  well  educated,  but  mistook  the  phrases  of  republicanism,  for  a 
power  of  writing  in  its  defence,  and  of  being  a  leader  in  its  cause. 
With  many  qualities  of  a  tyrant,  and  with  much  more  talent  than 
his  brother,  he  guided  him  at  his  discretion,  and  finally  led  him  to 
his  destruction.  They  were  inseparable  as  brothers,  and  were  united 
by  almost  unparalleled  attachment." 

Olirer  Bond  was  a  woollen-draper — the  son  of  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter in  Donegal — and  had  realized  a  considerable  fortune.  Among 
the  United  Irishmen  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  as  early  as  1793^ 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for  sedition.  It  is  said  that  from  being  a 
struggling  trader,  he  rose  rapidly  into  opulence — the  party  spirit  of  the 
times  investing  him  with  the  mantle  of  political  martyrdom.*  He 
was  a  second  time  arrested,  when  the  Leinster  Delegates  were  surprised. 

Thomas  Russell's  father  was  a  retired  officer,  and  he  himself  had  held 
an  ensigncy  in  the  British  service.  For  some  years  he  had  been  placed 
upon  hdf-pay — ^but  in  1791,  was  appointed  to  the  64th,  then  quar- 
tered in  Belfast.  Too  deeply  imbued  in  revolutionary  principles,  he 
cultivated  the  intimacy  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  sacrificed  his  pro- 
fession to  his  politics.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1796,  he  waa 
arrested,  transmitted  to  Dublin,  and,  with  Neilson  and  Teeling,  com- 
mitted to  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  where  Crawford,  Gordon,  and  others 
of  the  suspected  were  already  confined. 

Russell's  personal  appearance  was  favourable,  and  his  military 
setting-up  gave  him  a  marked  advantage  over  his  compatriots,t  who 

*  When  Bond  and  the  Hononnble  Simon  Butler  were  fined  500/.  each  and  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  for  libel  and  breach  of  privileges,  by  the  House  of  Lords— beyond 
restriction  of  personal  liberty,  they  appear  to  have  had  little  to  embitter  their  cap- 
tivity. By  Mnsgrave's  account,  their  dietary  was  unexceptionable.  "  While  in 
prison,  they  were  maintained  in  the  following  manner,  by  the  members  of  the 
society  : — They  made  four  hundred  tickets,  of  which  a  certain  number  were  blanks, 
the  remainder  were  marked  with  the  dates  of  the  days  that  the  prisoners  were  to 
remain  in  confinement ;  and  any  person  who  drew  one  of  the  latter,  was  obliged  to 
provide  a  dinner,  with  twelve  covers,  on  the  day  specified  in  his  tidcet.  Four  per- 
sons were  invited  by  each  of  the  prisoners,  and  three  by  the  person  who  procured  the 
repast,  who,  with  himself,  made  twelve." 

t  **  The  chief  command  in  Down  had  been  early  assigned  to  Russell,  and  the 
military  organization  of  this  county  was  considered  complete,  when  talent  and  virtue 
were  combined  in  the  person  of  its  chief.  The  eariy  (Uys  of  Russell  had  been  de- 
voted to  military  pursuits,  but  the  milder  lessons  of  dassic  science  had  not  been 
forgotten.  Gentle  by  nature,  but  lofty  in  soul,  he  was  enthusiastic  in  all  his  attach* 
ments ;  and  while  he  bore  personal  privations  with  an  heroic  firmness,  ne  felt  the 
keenest  sensibility  for  the  misfortunes  of  others.  A  model  of  manly  beauty,  he 
seemed  formed  no  less  /(fr  admirmiion  than  command,  and  won  by  the  mildness  of 
his  manners,  and  the  purity  of  his  heart,  that  marked  distinction  which  was  more 
the  spontaneous  offering  to  superior  worth,  than  lookied  for  or  WBsnTTV***  by  the  ub« 
•Doscious  possessor,"— 2V<iii^'«  Ptntmai  N^urrat—^ 
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were  generally  very  common-place-looking  personages.  He  i$ 
described  as  a  wild  and  warm-hearted  enthusiast — a  man  in  whose 
character  there  was  much  to  admire  and  mnch  to  condemn. 

Samnel  Neilson  was  the  son  of  the  dissenting  minister  of  Balljrroney. 
in  the  connty  of  Down.  He  was  educated  by  his  father,  bound  to  a 
woollen-draper  in  Bel&st,  and  afterwards  commenced  business  for  him- 
self. His  mercantile  career  appears  to  have  been  so  prosperous,  that 
at  one  time  he  was  reputed  wealthy,  but  his  private  affairs  were  subse- 
quently neglected  for  the  less  profitable  pursuit  of  speculative  reform. 
**•  like  most  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  he  com« 
menced  his  political  career  in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers."  In  1?91, 
he  originated  a  most  sedicious  newspaper,  called  "  The  Noiihem  Star.* 
In  1795,'  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Ulster  Directory,  and  with 
Tone,  Teeling,  and  others,  was  occasionally  engaged  as  a  travelling 
mediator  between  the  Peep-o'-day-Boys  and  Defenders.  "  The  Star" 
was  the  avowed  organ  of  the  revolutionary  party — and  as  its  violence 
increased,  a  numerous  proprietaiy  retired  by  degrees.  The  stupid 
ruin  into  which  political  insanity  will  hurry  individuals,  wss  never 
more  strongly  evidenced  than  in  the  following  extract  from  his  own 
biographer : — 

^'  The  various  persecutions  carried  on  against  it,  had  obliged  Neil- 
son,  about  this  period,  to  dispose  of  all  his  property,  and  to  relinquish 
his  business,  in  order  to  meet  the  enormous  expenses  attendant  on 
these  proceedings,  and  the  unexpected  demands  arising  from  them. 
The  other  proprietors,  shortly  after  the  prosecutions,  disposed  of  their 
shares  to  Neilson,  and  thus,  encompassed  with  peril,  he  became  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  paper.  In  1792,  the  printer  and  proprietortf 
had  bieen  prosecuted  and  acquitted.  In  January,  1793,  six  informa- 
tions were  filed  in  the  King^s  Bench  against  them  for  seditious  libels, 
and  in  November,  1794,  they  were  prosecuted  for  publishing  the  ad- 
dress of  the  United  Irishmen  to  the  volunteers.  In  September,  1796, 
tlie  office  was  attacked  and  ransacked,  and  Neilson  and  several  others 
were  arrested,  conveyed  to  Dublin,  and  committed  to  Newgate,  where 
they  remained  till  the  latter  part  of  1797.  In  the  month  of  May, 
1797,  the  office  was  again  attacked  by  a  military  rabble,  the  presses- 
broken,  the  types  thrown  into  the  street,  and  the  paper  finally  sup- 


These  prefatory  notices  of  Neilson  will  be  sufficient — ^his  subsequent 
proceedings  as  an  actor  in  the  conspiracy,  being  reserved  for  their 
proper  place. 

Another  of  the  northern  leaders  was  Henry  McCraken.  His  father 
was  master  and  part  owner  of  a  merchantman.  In  boyhood,  he  was 
taught  weaving,  afterwards  became  a  cotton-spinner,  and,  subsequently, 
overseer  of  a  calico  manufactory,  established  by  his  uncles  and  father. 
With  Russell,  he  was  an  original  member  of  the  first  society  of  Unite<l 
Irishmen.  McCraken,  it  would  appear,  was  at  first  in  very  humble 
consideration  with  his  party — ^he  "  was  contented  to  do  the  work  of  the 
society,  and  leave  its  honours  to  those  who  sought  them;"  and,  aocoid- 
iDf^  to  the  shewing  of  a  confederate,  was  rather  engaged  as  a  crimp 

c  2 
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dian  a  commander.  A  low  association  met  in  a  Belfast  pablic-konse^ 
which  was  employed  as  a  fitting  place  wherein  to  introduce  strangers, 
and  tamper  with  the  military,*  and  to  these  objects  McCraken's  field  oi 
action  at  that  period  appears  to  have  been  limited  entirely. 

McCraken's  subsequent  employment  was  to  unite  the  opposite  reli« 
gionists — ^the  Defenders  and  Peep-o'-day-Boys.  He  came  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  executive,  was  arrested  in  October,  1796,  trans- 
mitted to  Dublin,  and  committed  first  to  Newgate,  and  afterwards  to 
Kilmainham. 

After  an  imprisonment  of  about  a  year,  McCraken  was  liberated 
upon  bail.  His  health  had  suffered  by  confinement-— but  within  a  few 
months  he  once  more  took  an  active  part  in  the  insurrectionary  proceed- 
ings, and  was  placed  by  the  Belfast  leaders  in  communication  with  the 
Leinster  Directory.  His  subsequent  career  belongs  to  the  more 
advanced  period  of  this  memoir. 

Some  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  deeply  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  others  secretly  inclined  to  favour  the  revolutionary 
principles  of  the  times.  Generally  however,  a  sense  of  religious 
propriety  influenced  the  conduct  of  that  most  respectable  body — and 
whatever  might  have  been  the  extent  of  private  opinion,  very  few 
overt  exhibitions  of  it  were  made. 

Among  the  exceptions,  Kelbum,  Birch,  and  Dickson,  were  most 
remarkable. 

Sinclair  Kelbum  represented  the  revolutionary  party  in  Belfast  on 
the  memorable  occasion  in  1792,  when  the  CathoUc  body  despatched 
their  chairman,  Edward  Bym,  to  form  a  political  union  with  the 
northern  malcontents,  and  fraternize  the  opposite  religionists.  During 
the  succeeding  years,  Kelbum  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  party  he  had  attached  himself  to,  and  in  1797  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  The  violence  of  Birch  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit 
exposed  him  also  to  Government  persecution.  Dickson,  the  most 
talented  and  dangerous  of  the  three,  was  a  bold  and  fluent  speakei^— 
but  the  ^^  drum  ecclesiastic  "  was  beneath  the  flight  of  his  ambition — 
he  aspired  to  military  distinction — and  a  man  who  could  not  direct 
the  relief  of  a  sentry,  was  actually,  after  Russell's  arrest,  adA^ancod 

*  "  '  The  Madler*!  dub/  of  BeltSut,  held  at  a  pablichouM  in  '  Sngar-House 
Entry/  was  resorted  to  a  good  deal  bj  strangers  on  coming  from  the  ooantry ,  and 
by  townsmen  of  the  middle  class.  The  rules  of  th6  club  were  set  in  a  frame,  and 
left  on  the  chimney-piece  erery  evening.  Its  ostensible  business  was  jovial  amuse- 
ment, its  real  one,  extending  the  connection  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  and 
it  was  visited  by  every  man  of  known  integrity  who  came  on  business  to  town ;  and 
if  any  of  the  members  could  not  attend,  it  was  always  known  where  they  were  to 
be  found  in  case  of  necessity.  Its  members  were  also  expert  in  observing  and  frus- 
trating the  designs  of  the  enemy.  In  this  club  many  things  were  told  in  personal 
confidence  that  could  not  be  saifely  communicated  to  the  lociety ;  yet  this  secrecy 
was  merely  imaginary,  for  Hughes  the  infbrmer  was  one  of  its  earliest  visitors.  But, 
until  Castlerea^  got  initiated  by  Jemmy  Brees  into  the  secrets  of  the  Union,  and 
thereby  gained  a  knowledge  of  all  its  ramifications,  there  was  no  design  of  our  op- 
ponents for  which  Henry  Joy  McCraken  was  not  an  overmatch.  Thu  club,  on  aU 
important  occasions,  had  the  advantage  also  of  the  solid  advice  of  Ruaselli  and  ot 
Neilson's  ability  and  activity-  "^Madden*9  Lives,  ^-e. 
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from  the  responsible  appointment  of  adjutant-general,  and  nominated 
commander-in-chief!  No  stronger  proof  of  the  miserable  incapacity. 
of  the  rebel  leaders  could  be  offered,  than  that  the  insurrectionary 
direction  of  20,000  men,  whose  movements  must,  of  necessity,  be  desnf- 
tory,  uncombined  and  irregular,  and  which  required  no  common  military 
tact  and  experience  to  systematize  and  render  effective,  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  noisy  demago^e,  whose  soldiership,  like  Michael 
Oassio's,  was  ^'  mere  prattle  without  practice."  And  yet  to  the  arrest 
of  this  individual  the  total  failure  of  the  northern  rising  has  been 
attributed.* 

Of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  many  were  so  seriously  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy,  that  three  expiated  their  offences  on  the  scaffold,  and  others 
were  expatriated,  or  subjected  to  arrest  and  long  imprisonment 

With  a  short  notice  of  one  who  actually,  like  McCraken,  com- 
manded when  the  sword  was  unsheathed,  and  the  brief  and  ill- 
directed  outbreak  in  Ulster  was  idly  made,  and  bloodily  suppressed,  we 
shall  leave  the  United  Irish  leaders  of  Leinster  and  the  North,  to 
future  notices,  when  their  respective  parts  were  individually  enacted. 
The  person  we  allude  to,  was  the  commander  at  BaJlanahinch. 

Heniy  Munro  carried  on  the  business  of  a  linen-draper  in  Lisburn. 
Early  in  life  he  had  been  a  volunteer^— and  from  having  acted  as  adju- 
tant to  a  corps,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  acquired  some  military 
experience.  To  ^^  play  at  soldiers,"  is  one  thing — ^to  ^^  handle  troops,'* 
another.  Among  the  rebel  leaders  many  individuals  of  splendid  lite- 
rary and  legal  abilities  were  found ;  but,  with  a  solitary  exception, 
not  a  man  exhibited  the  slightest  proof  of  possessing  military  talent. 
I  was  assured  by  an  old  French  officer  who  knew  Tandy,  that  his 
strategic  abilities  were  so  mean,  that  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
nmplest  movements — ^Tone's  revelations  shew  that  he  had  no  concep- 
tion whatever  of  the  duties  of  an  officer — and  Munro  evinced  a 
drivelling  folly,  which,  were  it  credible,  would  place  him  even  beneath 
contempt  Indeed,  throughout  the  short  and  bloody  struggle  which 
attended  the  explosion  of  the  conspiracy,  the  daring  courage  frequently 
displaced  by  the  peasant,  was  generally  proportionate  to  the  imbecility 
exhibited  by  the  leader. 

The  Southern  chiefs  were  generally  confined  to  priests  and  farmers 
—ignorant,  bigoted,  and  sanguinary,  the  violence  of  their  followers 

*  niat  we  have  not  undervalued  the  militvy  qualifications  of  the  insurgent  leaders^ 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  passage,  in  which,  Teeling,  in  his  **  Personal  Nar- 
ratiTe/'  describes  the  effect  of  the  arrest  of  the  dissenting  minister :— **  To  supply  the 
place  of  Dickson  was  not  an  easy  task,  nor  to  restore  that  confidence  to  the  minds  dt 
Sis  countrymen  which  his  arrest  had  sensibly  weakened.  Down  urged  tlie  necessity 
of  dday,  but  Antrim  was  resolved — was  already  committed.  Her  military  chiefs  had 
aasembted  in  ooundl ;  numbers  bad  quitted  theur  homes  for  the  field ;  they  had  bidden 
an  affectionate,  and  some  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  objects  of  their  tenderest  regard. 
Ail  waited  orders  from  the  first  in  oommsnd,  when,  to  their  inexpressible  astonish- 
ment, his  formal  resignation  was  announced.  There  was  now  no  safety  in  return, 
no  encouraging  hope  in  advance ;  the  sefessUm  of  the  chief  communicated  doubt  and 
alarm  to  others ;  mutual  suspicion  and  mutual  fears  were  excited  in  the  breasto  of 
all :  the  council  wavered  in  their  decisions— /Asy  ordered  and  counter^ordered,  artd 
evemiuaiip  r^ivred  to  dehhenUe  aneu*," 
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was  rather  encouraged  than  repressed — and  hence  their  insurrectionanr  ^ 
outbreak  was  marked  by  a  desperate  ferocity,  which  the  few  gentle^ 
„^n  who  had  unhappily  been  induced  to  accept  the  fatal  distinction  of 
command,  found  it  impossible  to  control.  A  passing  enumeration  of 
the  latter  will  be  sufficient  here — aj3  with  the  events  which  are  after- 
Vards  to  be  narrated,  the  other  actors  were  too  intimately  connected 
to  require  any  prefatory  notice— 

Beauchamp  Bagnell  Harvey,  of  Bargay  Castle,  was  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  held  a  lucrative  place  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  Like  many  of  the  Irish  leaders, 
Harvey  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  but  from  easy  circumstances  and 
convivial  habits,  he  was  a  lawyer  but  in  name.  According  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  Harvey  was  a  confirmed  duellist,  fought  frequently, 
shot  a  chief-justice  of  Ceylon,  and  went  very  nearly  extending  th« 
same  civility  to  his  own  godfaUier.*  -    ^j 

"  Harvey's  person  was  extremely  uuimposing.  He  waa  about  five  &et 
four  inches  in  height,  and  that  ancient  enemy  of  all  beauty,  the  smiJl- . 
pox,  had  shewn  him  no  mercy,  every  feature  being  sadly  cramped, 
thereby  his  sharp  peaked  chin  never  approached  toward  a  contact 
with  his  cravat,  but  left  a  thin  scraggy  throat,  to  give  an  impoverished 
hungry  cast  to  the  whole  contour,  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  mien 
and  post  of  a  commander  of  the  forces.  His  scanty  hair  generally 
hung  in  straight  flakes,  and  did  not  even  pretend  to  be  an  ornament  to  his 
visage ;  his  eye  was  quick  but  unmeaning ;  his  figure  thin  and  ill  put 
together ;  his  limbs  short,  slight,  and  rambling ;  his  address  cheeiful, 
but  tremulous.  On  the  whole,  a  more  unprepossessing  or  unmartial- 
like  person  was  never  moulded  by  capricious  nature."t 

From  his  position  in  society,  it  was  considered  desirable  by  the  Wexford 
rebels  to  attach  Harvey  to  their  cause.:]:  With  very  few  exceptionjs,  the 

*  Thia  personage  was  that  celebrated  and  eooentric  character  Baganel  of  Dun- 
leckney.  He  had  visited  every  capital  of  Europe,  and  had  exhibited  the  native  origi- 
nal character  of  the  Irish  gentleman  at  every  place  visited ;  and  in  the  splendour  of  his 
travelling  establishment,  he  quite  eclipsed  the  petty  potentates  with  whom  Germany 
was  garnished.  His  person  was  fine — his  manners  open  and  generous — his- spirit 
high,  and  his  liberality  profuse.  During  his  tour  he  had  performed  a  variety  of  feats 
wmch  were  emblazoned  in  Ireland,  and  endeared  him  to  his  countrymen.  He  had 
fought  a  prince — ^jilted  a  princess — intoiicated  the  Doge  of  Venice — carried  off  a 
duchess  from  Madrid— scaled  the  walls  of  a  convent  in  Italy — narrowly  escaped  the 
Inquisition  at  Lisbon ;  concluded  his  exploits  by  a  celebrated  fencing-match  at 
Paris ;  and  he  returned  to  Ireland,  with  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  contmental 
men  and  manners,  and  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  all  despotic  kings  and  arbitrary 
governments. 

The  duel  alluded  to  was  provoked  by  Mr.  Baganel,  and  Mr.  Harrington  thus 
describes  it : — "  Mr.  Baganel  stood  Harvey's  fire,  and  immediately  cried  out  to  him. 

*  You  d d  young  viUain,  you  had  like  to  have  killed  your  godfather  I '    Harvey, 

who  had  been  ignorant  of  the  latter  fact,  seemed  surprised.  '  Yes,  you  dog,'  said 
Baganel,  '  or  your  own  father  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary.  I  only  wanted 
to  try  if  you  were  brave.  Go  to  Dunleckney  and  order  breakfast — I  shall  oe  home 
directly.' " 

t  Barrington's  Personal  Sketches. 

t  "  He  was  considered  by  tlie  heads  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  Id  well  adapted--- 
■s  a  man  of  fortune  and  local  influence  in  the  moat  disaffected  portion  of  their 
strongest  county — to  forward  their  objects  :  and  he  suffered  his  vanity  so  for  te 
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Trish  gentry  were  decided  royalists,  or,  luke-warm  supporters,  at  best,  of 
the  intended  revolution,  and  held  back  from  any  public  demonetration. 
Hanrey's  character,  as  described  by  contemporaries,  was  friyolous  and 
goQd-natnred,  but' yet/ not  without  ambition;  and  one  who  had  never 
aapireJbeyond  piaj^hg  huffo  to  a  bar-table,  was  intoxicated  at  the  idea 
of  becoming  elevated,  with  dream-like  celerity,  to  a  chief  command. 
The  ^leadership  of  the  Wexford  insurgents  was  ofifered  to  him — and  in 
a  rash  hour  Harvey  accepted  the  dangerous  distinction.  Short  as  the 
period  was  while  he  endured  the  semblance  of  authority,  none  felt 
mor^  deeply  the  bitter  slavery  entailed  upon  a  mob>command. 

Another  leader  of  the  Wexford  insurgents  was  Keogh,  the  governor 
of  'the.  town  while  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  rebels.  In  the 
American  war,  this  gentleman  had  served  with  credit,  and  had  re- 


tired a  half-pay  captain.  The  very  opposite  of  Baganel  Harvey,  nature 
haS  been  liberal  to  him  ;*  and  from  the  good  feelings  and  good  sense 
w^ich  Keogh  had  hitherto  exhibited,  it  was  a  subject  of  general  asto- 
•  nishment  that  he  should  have  swerved  from  allegiance  to  a  sc^vereign, 
whom  he  had  for  years  served  with  fidelity  and  distinction.  Some  as- 
cribed his  subsequent  disaffection  to  a  supposed  discourtesy  received 
from  the  Irish  chancellor.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  causes,  he 
Lived  long  enough,  although  the  term  of  his  elevation  was  so  brief,  to 
evidence  the  miserable  uncertsunty  on  which  hangs  savage  popularity. 

John  Henry  Colclough  was  another  of  the  Wexford  gentlemen  who 
were  unfortunately  induced,  or,  as  some  say,  obliged  to  join  the  insur- 
gents. He  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Ross,  but  pleaded  compulsion 
in  extenuation.  Colclough  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  from  his  amia- 
bility of  manners  and  excellent  private  character  elicited  very  general 
sympathy  from  men  politically  opposed  to  him. 

Two  gentlemen  besides,  of  high  family  and  good  fortune,  appear  to 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  involved  unaccountably  in  this  wild  and  . 
sanguinary  insurrection.  One  was  Grogan,  of  Johnstown  Castle,  a 
inan  of  large  estate,  who  had  represented  the  county  in  Parliament, 
and  thrice  held  the  office  of  high  sheriff.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion, Mr.  Grogan  was  an  aged  and  infirm  man.  Through  a  long 
life— for  he  was  turned  seventy  at  the  period — ^he  had  been  a  hospitable 
and  kind-hearted  country  genUeman,  and,  wealthy  and  unambitious,  no 
cause  could  be  assigned  for  an  act  that  must  arise  only  from  madness, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  his  nearest  relations  were  distinguished 
loyalists,  who  had  already  sealed  their  fidelity  with  their  blood.t 

overcome  his  judgment,  as,  withoat  tiie  digfatert  ezperienoe,  to  aasome  the  oom- 
mand  of  a  great  anny — for  which  purpoae  there  were  few  men  in  Ireland  so  ntterly 
imfit."^J8am'fi^/on'«  Skeichet. 

*  "  He  had  a  fine  soldier-like  person,  above  the  middle  sise ;  his  countenance 
was  excellent ;  his  features  regular  and  engaging ;  his  hair,  rather  scanty,  receded 
from  his  forehead ;  his  eyes  were  penetrating  and  expresdve ;  and  his  complexion 
exhibited  that  partial  ruddiness  which  we  so  frequently  see  in  fine  men  approaching 
threescore. ' ' — Uid. 

t  *'  Mr.  Grogan  was  in  peiion  short  and  dark-complexioned.  His  countenance, 
bowerer,  was  not  disagreeable,  and  he  had  in  every  respect  the  address  and  manners 
ol  a  man  of  rank.    His  two  brothers  oomuianded  yeomanry  corps.    One  of  them 
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The  other  was  Sir  Edward  Crosby.  Like  Mr.  Grogan,  he  was 
well  adyanccd  in  years,  and  from  character  and  disposition  unsuited  to 
become  an  actor  in  scenes  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed. 

With  a  brief  and  interesting  memoir,  our  biographical  notices  shall 
end — it  is  that  of  a  personage  whose  birth,  talents,  and  enthusiaBm 
obtained  for  him  an  unhappy  pre-eminence  among  the  numerous  actors 
of  the  time— Lord  £dward  Fitzgerald,  a  fifth  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster. 

By  the  maternal  line  Lord  Edward  waa  nobly  bom — ^his  mother  being 
daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond*  When  ten  years  old,  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  died — and  after  a  brief  widowhood,  his  relic  re- 
married with  a  Scotch  gentleman,  named  Ogilvie— and  removing  to 
France,  there  Lord  Edward  conunenced  his  education,  which  appearp 
to  have  been  hurried  and  imperfect.  After  remaining  for  a  short  time 
with  the  Sussex  militia,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  line,  joined 
the  96th  regiment,  in  Ireland,  exchanged  into  the  19th,  embarked  for 
America,  and,  landing  at  Chaf lestown,  was  placed  under  the  conmiand 
of  Lord  Rawdon,  and  afterwards,  attached  to  his  staff. 

Here,  the  young  soldier  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  field 
eerrice  for  the  first  time-— and  although  certainly,  American  warfare 
was  not  the  best  school  in  which  to  acquire  military  science,  still, 
in  one  important  branch  of  the  profession— outpost  duty — it  afforded 
frequent  opportunities  of  exhibiting  tact  and  ctdresie^  as  well  as 
personal  courage.  With  these  Lord  Edward  was  abundantly  gifted — 
and  the  adjutant-general— the  lato  Sir  John  Doyle — narrated  the 
following  anecdote  to  his  biographer.* 

The  circumstances  alluded  to  occurred  in  Lord  Moira's  (Rawdon's) 
attempt  to  relieye  the  garrison  of  "Ninety-Six,"  a  strong  fort 
blockaded  by  General  Greene,  and  so  severely  pressed,  as  to  be  on  the 
Tenr  point  of  surrendering. 

Lord  Rawdon  having  marched  to  the  relief,  ^Mn  approaching  the 
position  of  *  Ninety-Six,' "  says  Sir  John,  "  the  enemy's  light  troops  in 
advance  became  more  numerous,  and  rendered  more  frequent  patrols 
necessaiy  upon  our  part 

^  I  was  setting  out  upon  a  patrol,  and  sent  to  apprize  Lord  Edward ; 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  I  proceeded  without  him,  when^ 
at  the  end  of  two  miles,  upon  emerging  from  the  forest,  I  found  him 
engaged  with  two  of  the  enemy^s  irregular  horse ;  he  had  wounded  one 
of  his  opponents,  when  his  sword  broke  in  the  middle,  and  he  must 
have  soon  fallen  in  the  unequal  contest,  had  not  his  enemies  fled  on 
perceiving  the  head  of  my  column.  I  rated  him  most  soundly,  as  you 
may  imagine,  for  the  undisciplined  act  of  leaving  the  camp  at  so 
critical  a  time,  without  the  general's  permission.  He  was,— or  pre- 
tended to  be, — ^very  penitent,  and  compounded  for  my  reporting  him 
at  the  head-quarters,  provided  I  would  let  him  accompany  me,  in  the 
hope  of  some  other  enterprise." 

was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  ooqM  (the  Castletown  caTBlrv)  at  the  battle  of  ArUowi 
the  other  was  woonded  at  the  head  of  JUt  troop  (the  Healtford  cavalry)  during  Coloncb 
Maxwell's  retreat  from  Wexford."  *  Mr.  Thomas  Moore. 
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From  iU-liealth,  Lord  Rawdon,  shortly  aftor  the  relief  of  ^'  Ninety* 
Six,"  quitted  Carolina  for  England;  and  Lord  Edward  rejoined  his 
regiment  (the  19th)  when  Greene  attacked  Stuart  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
the  result  of  which  was  a  gallant  and  very  doubtful  action.  Lord  Ed- 
ward  was  closely  enga^d,  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  left  upon  the  field. 
**  In  this  helpless  situation  he  was  found  by  a  poor  negro,  who 
carried  him  ofif  on  his  back  to  his  hut,  and  there  nursed  him  most  ten- 
derly, till  he  was  well  enough  of  his  wound  to  bear  removing  to 
Charlestown.  This  negro  was  no  other  than  the  ^  faithful  Tony,' 
whom,  in  gratitude  for  the  honest  creature's  kindness,  he  now  took 
into  his  service,  and  who  continued  devotedly  attached  to  his  noble 
master  to  the  end  of  his  career."* 

After  the  surrender  of  Comwallis's  army  at  York  Town,  Lord 
Edward  joined  the  staff  of  General  (XHara,  at  St.  Lucia ;  but  after  a 
few  months,  he  left  the  West  Indies,  returned  home,  and  was  nomina- 
ted by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  member  for  the  borough  of 
Athy*  Several  years  passed — ^his  career  appears  to  have  been  unset- 
tled and  undetermined — one  wLile  studying  professionally  at  Wool- 
wich— the  next,  visiting  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon,  and  subsequently,  the 
principal  cities  of.  Spain.  In  June,  1788,  he  returned  again  to  Ame- 
rica, landed  at  Halifax,  and  proceeded  to  join  the  54th  regiment 
quartered  at  St.  John's;  and  in  the  same  corps  held  a  field  officer's 
rank,  in  which  the  celebrated  political  writer,  Cobbett,  was  then 
acting  as  sergeant-major. 

Lord  Edward  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  nervous  excita- 
bility^  We  find  him  occasionally  enacting  ^^  Love's  Slave  " — and  with 
all  the  ardour  and  inconstancy  of  Romeo,  forgetting  Rosalind  for 
Jnliett  Had  circumstances  permitted,  the  chances  are  that  he  would 
have  changed  his  military  profession  for  the  calm  enjoyments  of 
domestic  happiness.  But  they  did  not^-and  hence  probably  ^  an  un- 
easy mind,"  sent  him  a  second  time  across  the  Atlantic,  to  seek  in 
eavage  life  employment  for  an  ardent  and  impassioned  spirit,  which, 
under  more  fortunate  circumstances,  would  have  sought  domestic  and 
cultivated  enjoyments. 

The  active  and  careless  character  of  his  pursuits  may  be  collected 
from  a  few  extracts  taken  from  numerous  letters  to  his  mother : — 

^  I  have  been  out  hunting,  and  like  it  very  much — ^it  makes  me 
un  peu  iauva^  to  be  sure.         •  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

**  Yon  may  guess  how  eager  I  am  to  try  if  I  like  the  woods* in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  I  believe  I  shall  never  again  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  live  in  a  house.  I  long  to  teach  you  all  how  to  make  a 
good  spruce  bed.  Three  of  the  coldest  nights  we  have  had  yet,  I  slept 
in  the  woods  with  only  one  blanket,  and  was  just  as  comfortable  as  in 
a  room.  It  was  in  a  party  with  General  Carleton,  we  went  about 
twenty  miles  from  this  to  look  at  a  fine  tract  of  land  that  had  been 
over  in  winter.     You  may  guess  how  I  enjoyed  this  expedition, 

*  Moore's  Life  and  Death,  &c. 

t  Moore's  l^fe,  &o.— Fttftf  pages  45,  51,  56,  Btc* 
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being  where,  in  all  probability,  there  had  nerer  been  but  one  person 
Defore." 

This  excursion,  no  donbt,  suggested  to  Lord  Edward  bis  subsequent 
overland  journey,  direct  from  Fredericstown  to  Quebec  To  modem 
adventurers,  the  exploit  would  appear  a  common-place  essay,  but  at 
the  time  the  expedition  was  devised  and  accomplished,  few,  excepting 
an  Indian  or  Backwoodsman,  would  have  voluntarily  undergone  the 
real  and  imaginary  hardships  attendant  on  the  journey.  Lord  Edward's 
letters  announce  both  the  design  and  execution : — 

^^  I  am  to  set  out  in  two  days  for  Canada ;  it  is  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-live  miles,  and  I  go  straight  through  the  woods. 
There  is  an  officer  of  the  regiment  goes  with  me.  We  make  altogether 
a  party  of  five, — ^Tony,  two  woodsmen,  the  officer,  and  myself.  We 
take  all  our  provision  with  us  on  tabargins.  It  will  appear  strange 
to  you,  or  any  people  in  England,  to  think  of  starting  in  February, 
with  four  feet  snow  on  the  ground,  to  march  through  a  desert  wood  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles;  but  it  is  nothing.  You  may 
guess  we  have  not  much  baggage.  It  will  be  a  charming  journey,  I 
think,  and  quite  new.  We  are  to  keep  a  reckoning  the  same  as  at 
sea.     I  am  to  steer,  but  under  the  direction  of  a  woodsman." 

On  the  13  th  of  March,  after  a  thirty  days'  pilgrimage,  the  young 
adventurer  reached  Quebec.  A  few  ^ort  extracts  wiU  describe  the 
journey  :— 

^^  The  officer  and  I  used  to  draw  part  of  our  baggage  day  about, 
and  the  other  day  steer,  which  we  did  so  well,  that  we  made  the  point 
we  intended  within  ten  miles.  We  were  only  wrong  in  computing 
our  distances.  ♦♦**** 

^'  I  must,  though,  tell  you  a  little  more  of  the  journey :  after  making 
the  river,  we  fell  in  with  some  savages,  and  travelled  with  them  to 
Quebec;  they  were  very  kind  to  us,  and  said  we  were  'all  one 
brother' — all '  one  Indian.'  They  fed  us  the  whole  time  we  were  with 
them.  You  would  have  laughed  to  have  seen  me  carrying  an  old 
squaw's  pack,  which  was  so  heavy,  I  could  hardly  waddle  under  it. 
However,  I  was  well  paid  whenever  we  stopped,  for  she  always  gave 
me  the  best  bits,  and  most  soup,  and  took  as  much  care  of  me  as  if  I 
had  been  her  own  son :  in  short,  I  was  quite  V enfant  cMri*' 

A  final  expedition  he  made,  ^%6.  Detroit  and  Michilimackinack,  to 
New  Orleans,  ffom  which  port  he  subsequently  embarked  for  Europe, 
seems  to  have  confirmed  his  Indian  predilections,  and  led  to  his  adop- 
tion into  the  Bear  Tribe-— an  honour  upon  which  Lord  Edward,  it  is 
said,  prided  himself  no  little. 

Three  years  of  his  short  and  adventurous  career  passed  in  England 
and  Ireland,  without  any  important  occurrence  to  mark  them.  In 
1792,  when  France  declared  herself  a  republic,  '^  Lord  Edward, 
unwilling  to  lose  such  a  spectacle  of  moral  and  political  excitement, 
hastened  over  to  Paris,  without  communicating  his  intentions  even  to 
the  duchess,"  and  to  that  fiatal  visit  his  subsequent  misfortunes  may  be 
traced. 

His  wild  and  hasty  attachment  to  French  principles— his  introduo- 
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Hon  to  Madame  de  Sillery  (de  Genlis) — ^his  marriage  to  Pamela,  her 
daughter,  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans— his  dismissal  from  the  British 
army — his  return  to  Ireland  with  the  fair  Frenchwoman,  Lis  bride- 
are  matters  of  more  personal  memoir. 

One  extract  from  a  letter  we  will  add,  and  accompany  it  with  the 
comment  of  his  biographer.*     The  picture  is  both  sad  and  oeautifiiL 

'^  My  little  place  is  much  improved  by  a  few  things  I  have  done, 
and  by  all  my  planting  ; — ^by  the  bye,  I  doubt  if  I  told  you  of  my 
flower-garden, — I  got  a  great  deal  from  Frescati.  I  have  been  at 
Kildare  since  Pam's  Ijring-in,  and  it  looked  delightful,  though  all  the 
leaves  were  off  the  trees, — ^but  so  comfortable  and  snug.  I  think  I 
shall  pass  a  delightful  winter  there.  I  have  got  two  fine  large  clumps 
of  turf,  which  look  both  comfortable  and  pretty.  I  have  paled  in  my 
little  flower-garden  before  my  hall  door,  with  a  lath  paling,  like  the 
cottage,  and  stuck  it  full  of  roses,  sweetbrier,  honeysuckles,  and 
Spanish  broom.  1  have  got  all  my  beds  ready  for  my  flowers ;  so  you 
may  guess  how  I  long  to  be  down  to  plant  them.  The  little  fellow 
will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  party.  I  think  when  I  am  down  there 
with  Pam  and  child,  of  a  blustenng  evening,  with  a  good  turf  fire, 
and  a  pleajsant  book, — coming  in,  after  seeing  my  poultry  put  up, 
my  garden  settled, — ^flower-beds  and  plants  covered  for  fear  of  frost, — 
the  place  looking  comfortable,  and  taken  care  of,  I  shall  be  as  happy 
as  possible ;  and  sure  I  am  I  shall  regret  nothing  but  not  being  nearer 
my  dearest  mother,  and  her  not  being  of  our  party.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
drawback  and  a  great  one,  our  not  being  more  together.  Dear 
Malvern  !  how  pleasant  we  were  there  :  you  can't  think  how  this  time 
of  year  puts  me  in  mind  of  it.     Love  always  your  affectionate  son. 

"  E.  F." 

^'In  reading  these  simple  and, — ^to  an  almost  feminine  degree, — 
fond  letters,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  strange  and  touching  is 
the  contrast  between  those  pictures  of  a  happy  home  which  they  so 
unaffectedly  exhibit,  and  that  dark  and  troubled  sea*  of  conspiracy  and 
revolt  into  which  the  amiable  writer  of  them  so  soon  afterwards 
plunged ;  nor  can  we  easily  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  joyous 
tenant  of  this  little  Lodge,  the  happy  husband  and  father,  dividing 
the  day  between  his  child  and  his  flowers,  could  be  the  same  man  who, 
but  a  year  or  two  after,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebel 
myriads,  negotiated  on  the  frontiers  of  France  for  an  alliance  against 
England,  and  but  seldom  laid  down  his  head  on  his  pillow  at  night 
without  a  prospect  of  being  summoned  thence  to  the  scaffold  or  tlie 
MAT 
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CHAPTER  ITL 

mtST   FRENCH  ATTEMPT  AT  INTA8I0K  IN  1796. 

It  hfts  been  ajsserted,  that  before  the  United  Irishmen  entered  into 
any  correspondence  with  the  French  Directory,  the  Defenders  had  been 
anxious  to  obtain  foreign  assistance,  and  had  applied  to  the  aathcrities 
in  Paris,  through  some  members  of  their  society,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  expatriate  themselves  and  seek  refuge  abroad.  Many  circumstances 
go  to  prove  that  the  application  to  the  Directory  had  been  made,  but, 
as  the  agents  were  not  accredited,  the  overtures  were  rejected.  One  of 
the  obligatory  stipulations  in  the  Defenders'  oath  was,  that  the  person 
who  took  the  test  **  should  join  the  French  if  they  invaded  Ireland ;" 
and  Jackson's  mission  to  Ireland,  in  1794,  had  no  immediate  reference 
to  the  United  Irishmen,  although  he  corresponded  with  several  members 
of  that  society.  In  1796,  the  leaders  of  the  Union  first  turned  their 
attention  seriously  to  the  advantages  they  would  derive  from  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Republic,  and  consequently.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  held 
a  conference  with  General  Hoche,  in  Switzerland,  to  induce  the  Di- 
rectory to  supply  an  invading  army,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  money 
to  maintain  it  Ten  thousand  men,  forty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and 
a  loan  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  were  required. 

Previous  to  the  mission  of  Lord  Edward,  Tone  had  landed  from 
America,  presented  letters  of  introduction  to  La  Croix,  the  foreign 
minister,  and  placed  himself  in  communication  with  the  secretary,  an 
Irish  refugee,  called  Madgett.  In  a  subsequent  interview  with  Camot, 
the  state  and  strength  of  parties  were  discussed,  and  a  memorial  to  the 
Directory  recommended.  The  result  did  not  meet  Tone's  expectations 
— ^the  assistance  offered  by  the  French  Executive  was  totally  insuffi- 
cient— and  the  attempt  was  to  be  merely  a  stolen  march.*  But  although 
every  consideration^  military  and  political,  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  a 
paltry  demonstration,  and  proved  that  ruin  must  have  resulted,  the 
weak  but  ambitious  envoy  of  the  United  Irishmen  appears  to  have 
desired  little  beyond  an  emeute^  no  matter  how  disastrous  that  wild 
and  unorganised  outbreak  should  prove  to  the  country  and  the  cause.t 

*  **  Madgett  in  the  borron.  He  tellB  me  he  has  had  a  disconrae  yesterday  for 
two  hours  with  the  minister,  and  that  the  snccours  he  expected  will  ml  very  short 
of  what  he  thought.  That  the  marine  of  France  is  in  such  a  state  that  Government 
will  not  hazard  a  large  fleet ;  and,  consequently,  that  we  must  be  content  to  steal  a 
march :  that  they  will  give  2,000  of  their  best  troops,  and  arms  for  20,000  men ; 
that  they  cannot  spare  Pichegm  nor  Jourdan ;  that  they  will  give  any  quantity  of 
artiUery ;  and,  I  think  he  added,  what  money  might  be  necessary.  He  also  said 
they  would  first  send  proper  persons  among  the  Irish  prisoners  of  war,  to  sound 
them,  and  exchange  them  on  the  first  opportunity.  To  all  this,  at  which  I  am  not 
disappointed,  I  answered,  that  as  to  2,000  men,  they  might  as  well  send  twenty." 
— 2%»«'«  Memoirs, 

t  As  to  the  project  of  La  Croix,  Tone  had  a  sufficiency  of  common  sense  to  con 
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Subsequent  communications  with  the  French  authorities  induced 
them  to  enlarge  their  offers  of  assistance.  A  field-park  of  thirty  guns, 
a  brigade — say  7,000  men«— and  50,000  stand  of  arms,  were  tendered 
and  accepted----and  Lazarus  Hoche,  one  of  the  best  of  the  revolutionary 
generals,  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition. 

The  defective  condition  of  the  French  marine  delayed  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet,  and  the  attempt,  therefore,  could  not  be  promptly  carried 
into  execution.  YiUaret,  then  in  chief  command  of  the  squadrons  intended 
for  the  Irish  descent,  displayed  so  much  indifiference,  that  on  Hoche's 
remonstrance,  he  was  superseded,  and  succeeded  by  Morard  de  Cralles. 
indeed,  the  marine  authorities  appear  to  have  taken  small  interest  in 
the  outfit  of  the  expedition,  and  the  most  flimsy  excuses  were  resorted  to. 
The  following  extract  from  Tone's  Journal  speaks  little  for  the  activity 
of  the  Port  admiral :  '^  He  (Colonel  Shee)  also,  says  that  Bruix,  who 
is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  naval  department,  and  in  whose 
zeal  the  General  had  great  confidence,  has  cooled  exceedingly  within 
these  few  days,  so  much,  that  to-day,  when  the  General  called  on  him, 
and  was  pressing  him  on  our  affair,  Bruix,  instead  of  answering  him, 
was  dandling  one  ofhU  little  children.  The  excuse  now  is,  that  we 
are  waiting  for  some  charts  or  plans,  which  must  he  tccuhed  in  toaier- 
colours  and  will  take  two  days"  At  last,  on  the  second  of  December, 
the  preparations  were  announced  to  be  complete,  and  the  embarkation 
commenced, — the  expedition  numbering  15  sail-of-the-line,  10  frigates, 
and  7  transports,  which  were  afterwards  augmented,— the  whole  com- 
prising 15,000  troops,  with  40,000  extra  stand  of  arms,  a  field-park  of 
29  pieces,  60,000  barrels  of  powder,  and  7,000,000  cartridges. 

The  few  days  which  elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the 
embarkation,  and  the  expedition  putting  to  sea,  afforded  Tone 
leisure  to  devise  another  project — and  it  a^ords  another  proof  of  the 
wildness  and  inconsistency  of  his  character.  When  Madgett  had 
proposed  to  despatch  2,000  men  and  20,000  stand  of  arms  to  Ireland, 
Tone  very  properly  replied,  that  the  Directory  "  might  as  well  send 
twenty."  In  the  very  teeth  of  that  declaration,  he  made  the  following 
proposal  to  the  commander  of  the  expedition : — 

rmce  him  that  such  an  effort  would  be  ruinous.  But  us  an  Irishman  formerly 
vould  rotp,  although  aware  that  it  would  eventuate  in  his  being  personally  consigned 
to  a  watch-house,  Tone,  from  his  own  revelations,  preferred  tiie  outbreak  to  the 
end.  The  frivolous  indifference  with  which  he  would  have  consented  to  forego  the 
object  of  his  mission— and  instead  of  inducing  the  French  Executive  to  make  an  im- 
poeing  descent,  be  contented  with  a  Buccaneering  expedition,  proves  as  little  in 
favour  of  his  diplomatic  efficiency,  as  the  means  by  which  he  would  have  covered 
physical  weakness,  speak  for  his  humanity.    These  are  his  own  words — 

"  For  one,  then,  I  am  decided.  We  have,  at  all  events,  the  strength  of  num- 
bers, and  \f  our  lever  he  too  short,  we  must  only  apply  the  greater  power.  \i 
the  landing  be  effected  on  the  present  plan,  we  must  instantly  have  recourse  to  the 
strongest  revolutionary  measures,  andpui^  \f  necessary,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
money,  horses,  and  arms,  stores  and  provisions,  in  requisition :  *  The  King  shall 
eat,  though  aJl  mankind  be  starved.'  No  consideration  must  be  permitted  to 
sUmd  a  moment  against  the  establishment  qf  our  independence.  I  do  not  wish 
fin*  all  this,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  liberty  must  be  purchased  at  any  price;  so 
'  Lay  on,  Macduff,  and  damned  be  he  who  first  cries— Hold,  enough ! '  We  must 
strike  the  ball  hard,  and  take  the  chance  of  the  tables." 
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**  That  three,  or,  at  most,  four  sail  of  the  fastest  going  ships  should 
take  advantage  of  the  first  favourable  movement  (as  a  dark  ni^ht  and 
a  strong  gale  from  the  north-east),  and  slip  out  with  as  many  troops 
as  they  can  carry,  including,  at  least,  a  company  of  the  Artillerie 
legire^  steering  such  a  course  aa,  though  somewhat  lon'ger,  should  be 
most  out  of  the  way  of  the  English  fleet ;  that  they  should  proceed 
round  the  coast  of  Ireland,  keeping  a  good  offing  for  fear  of  accidents, 
and  land  the  men  in  the  North,  as  near  Belfast  as  possible.  If  we 
could  land  2,000  men  in  this  manner,  with  as  many  stand  of  arms  as 
we  could  carry  besides,  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  a  week  we  would  have 
possession  of  the  entire  North  of  Ireland,  and  we  could  certainly 
maintain  ourselves  there  for  a  considerable  time,  against  all  the  forces 
which  could  be  sent  against  us." 

Of  course,  Morard  de  Gkdles  refused  to  entertain  a  proposition 
which  would  have  idly  endangered  part  of  a  fleet,  already  inferior 
in  strength  and  number  to  that  which  was  cruising  to  intercept  it — 
and  on  tha  16th  of  December,  the  ships  got  under  weigh. 

The  departure  of  the  expedition  was  attended  with  events  of  evil 
augury.  In  standing  out  of  the  Goulet,  with  the  wind  right  aft, 
several  line-of-battle  ships  fouled  each  other — and  in  running  through 
the  Raz  passage  in  the  night,  the  Seduisant,  a  seventy-four,  with  550 
troops  on  board,  struck  on  a  sunken  rock,  and  scarcely  a  hundred, 
including  crew  and  officers,  were  saved.  On  the  17th  the  fleet  were 
separated,  and  the  general  en  chef  and  two  admirals  were  reported 
missing.*  On  the  1 8th,  the  weather  continued  thick,  and  ac<;ording 
to  orders,  the  Fi'ench  captains  opened  their  letters  of  instruction.  By 
these,  in  case  of  separation,  they  were  ordered  to  cruise  &ye  days  oh 
Mizen  Head — thence  proceed  to  the  Shannon-— and  in  the  event  of  not 
imiting  the  fleet  or  receiving  further  orders,  the  respective  commanders 
were  directed  to  run  for  the  coast  of  France,  and  make  Brest  harbour 
if  they  could. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  the  French  fleet  (thirty-four  sail)  opened 
Bantry  Bay,  the  place  of  rendezvous  pointed  out  in  the  sealed  orders 
of  the  captains.  And  a  few  extracts  from  Tone's  journal  will  tell  the 
history  of  the  unaccountable  failure  which  subsequently  attended  an 
expedition,  which,  with  the  exception  of  half-a-dozen  ships,  had 
actually  reached  the  point  for  action  that  it  aimed  at. 

21st.  ^'  Stood  in  for  the  coast  till  twelve,  when  we  were  near  enough 
to  toss  a  biscuit  ashore ;  at  twelve  tacked  and  stood  out  again,  so  now 
we  have  begun  our  cruise  of  five  days  in  all  its  forms,  and  shall,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  letter  of  our  instructions,  ruin  the  expedition,  and  destroy 

*  Admiral  Gardiner  was  watching  De  Galles  with  eighteen  sail-of-the-line— and  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  French  commander  for  rejecting  Tone's  advice  were  very 
conclusive.  "  First,  if  our  little  sqnadron  fell  in  with  Uie  enemy,  we  mttst^  to  a 
tMoral  certainty,  be  taken.  Next,  if  we  got  even  clear,  and  that  the  remainder  of 
the  sqoadron  fell  In  with  the  enemy  and  was  beaten,  which  would  most  probably  be 
the  case,  the  whole  fiiult  wonld  be  laid  on  him,  as  having  weakened  the  main  fores 
by  the  detachment.  And,  lastly,  that  from  the  rxate  of  onr  preparations,  being  vic- 
toaUed  and  famished  for  a  short  period,  we  mutt  speedily  sail,  coute  ^s  coute.*' 
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the  remnant  of  the  French  navy,  with  a  precision  and  pnnctnalitj 
which  will  be  trnly  edifjing." 

22nd.  "  This  morning,  at  eight,  we  had  neared  Bantry  Bay  con- 
siderably, but  the  fleet  is  terribly  scattered ;  no  news  of  the  Fraternity ; 
I  believe  it  is  the  first  instance  of  an  admiral  in  a  clean  frigate,  with 
moderate  weather,  and  moonlight  nights,  parting  company  with  his 
fleet  Captain  Grammont,  our  first  lieutenant,  told  me  his  opinion  is 
that  she  is  either  taken  or  lost,  and,  in  either  event,  it  is  a  terrible 
blow  to  US.  All  rests  now  upon  Grouchy,  and  I  hope  he  may  turn 
out  well ;  he  has  a  glorious  game  in  his  hands,  if  he  has  spirits  and 
talent  to  play  it     If  he  succeeds,  it  will  immortalize  him." 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd,*  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind,  and  in  the 
momiug,  half  the  fleet  were  missing,  it  being  the  fourth  separation 
from  leaving  the  Bay  de  Camaret  Tone  tibus  notices  the  occur- 
rence:— 

'*  Sixteen  sail,  including  nine  or  ten  of  the  line,  with  Bouvet  and 
Grouchy,  are  at  anchor  with  us,  and  about  twenty  are  blown  to  sea ; 
luckily,  the  gale  set  from  the  shore,  so  I  am  in  hopes  no  mischief  will 
ensue.  The  wind  is  still  high,  and,  as  usual,  right  a-head;  and  I 
dread  a  visit  from  the  English,  and  altogether  I  am  in  great  uneasi- 
ness. Oh !  that  we  were  once  ashore,  let  what  might  ensue  after ;  I 
am  sick  to  the  very  soul  of  this  suspense.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
things  are  managed  in  this  ^best  of  all  possible  worlds."  We  are 
here,  sixteen  sail,  great  and  small,  scattered  up  and  down  in  a  noble 
bay,  and  so  dispersed  that  there  are  not  two  together  in  an^  spot,  save 
in  one  instance,  and  there  they  are  now  so  close^  that  if  it  blows  to- 
night as  it  did  last  night,  they  will  inevitably  run  foul  of  each  other, 
unless  one  of  them  prefers  driving  on  shore.  TVe  lie  in  this  disorder, 
expecting  a  visit  from  the  English  every  hour,  without  taking  a  single^ 
step  for  our  defence,  even  to  the  common  one  of  having  a  look-out 
frigate  in  the  harbour's  mouth." 

December  the  24th. — ^A  deputation,  connsting  of  Tone  and  two 
RtafT-oflicers,  waited  on  Grouchy,  the  second  in  command,  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  an  instant  landing — and  orders  were  given  for  the  fleet  to 
beat  up  the  bay,  and  debark  the  troops,  about  six  or  seven  thousand 
in  number.  The  wind  was  right  a-head — ^the  fleet  made  little  progress 
— the  fifth  day  of  cruising  in  Bantry  Bay  passed — ^and  on  the 
evening  of  Christmas,  the  admiral  slipped  his  cable,  and  ordered  the 
fleet  to  run  for  the  coast  of  France.  The  subsequent  proceedings,  and 
Jinale  of  the  intended  descent,  are  thus  described  by  Tone : — 

In  his  journals.  Tone  mentions,  that  aa  a  last  and  desperate  alternative 
to  returning  to  the  coast  of  France,  without  even  attempting  to  carry 
uat  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  he  had  proposed  to  run  up  the  Shannon, 
land  the  troops  still  hanging  on  the  coast,  surprise  Limerick,  and  move 
northward  afWwards  by  forced  marches.     This  plan,  feasible  or  not, 

*  '*  This  moruiiig,  to  my  infinite  mortiiic&tion  and  anxiety,  we  are  but  eighteen 
flail  in  oompany,  inatead  of  forty-three,  which  is  onr  number.  We  conjecture,  how- 
•«0r«  tint  ibe  tcaBaau^g  twenty-fiTe  baTe  made  their  way  through  the  Yroiae." 
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he  was  not  enabled  even  to  propose  to  the  commanders,*  and  thefcDow* 
leg  day  concluded  the  historj  of  the  expedition. 

On  the  26th,  the  morning  after  the  admiral  had  issaed  orders  to  cut 
the  cables  and  put  to  sea,  Tone  thus  describes  the  position  in  which 
the  remnant  of  Uie  invading  expedition  found  itself.  It  is  sufficiently 
graphic : — 

^*'  The  morning  is  now  come,  the  gale  continues,  and  the  fog  is 
so  thick,  that  we  cannot  see  a  ship's  length  ar-head ;  so  here  we 
lie  in  the  utmost  uncertainty  and  anxiety.  In  all  probability  we  are 
now  left  without  admiral  or  general ;  if  so,  Cherin  will  command  the 
troops,  and  Bedout,  the  fleet ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
expedition.  Certainly  we  have  been  persecuted  by  a  strange  fatality, 
from  the  very  night  of  our  departure  to  this  hour.  We  have  lost  two 
commanders-in-chief;  of  four  admirals,  not  one  remains;  we  have  lost  one 
ship  of  the  line  that  we  know  of,  and  probably  many  others  of  which 
we  know  nothing ;  we  have  been  now  six  days  in  Bantry  Bay,  within 
500  jrards  of  the  shore,  without  being  able  to  effect  a  landing ;  we  have 
been  dispersed  four  times  in  four  days ;  and  at  this  moment,  of  forty- 
three  sail,  of  which  the  expedition  conaisted,  we  can  muster  of  all  sizes 
but  fourteen.  There  only  wants  our  falling  in  with  the  English  to 
complete  our  destruction." 

On  the  27th,  the  weather  continued  stormy.  Several  ships  were 
obliged  to  cut  and  run — ^the  fleet  was  reduced  to  seven  sail-of-the-line 
and  a  frigate— the  troops  to  4,200  men— and  the  artillery  to  two  four- 
pounders.  As  a  last  effort,  this  miserable  remnant  of  the  expedition 
determined  to  seek  the  Shannon,  which  had  been  named  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  During  the  whole  gale  which  blew  on  the  night  of  the 
28th,  a  sixth  separation  occurred,  and  three  seventy-fours  and  a  frigate 
parted  company.  On  the  29th,  the  commodore  signalized  the  other 
captains  to  steer  for  France— «uid  the  last  ship  of  an  expedition  intended 
to  overthrow  the  British  monarchy  quitted  the  shores  of  Ireland, 
without  having  landed  a  single  soldier,  communicated  with  the  dis- 
affected, or  thrown  a  musquet  on  the  shore. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  the  Indomitable,  with  her  three  consorts, 
made  Ushant,  and  anchored  the  same  evening  in  Brest  harbour.  The 
run  back  to  France,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  had  been  fortu- 
nately uninterrupted— from  the  night  they  left  the  Raz  paasage, 
until  they  entered  the  Goulet  on  their  return,  although  the  sea  swarmed 
with  British  cruisers,  the  French  fleet  had  never  seen  a  man-of-war. 

*  **  We  find  it  impoidble  to  commumeate  with  the  general  and  admiral,  who  are 
in  the  Immortalite,  nearly  two  leagnes  a-head^  and  the  wind  is  now  80  high  and  fou], 
and  the  sea  80  roogh,  that  no  boat  can  Uto  ;  ao  all  oommnnication  ia  impracticable, 
and  to-morrow  morning  it  will,  most  probably,  be  too  late ;  and  on  this  drcomstanoe 
perhaps  tlie  fate  of  the  expedition  and  the  libeaty  of  Ireland  depend.  I  cannot  con* 
ceiye  for  what  reason  the  two  commanders-in-chief  are  shnt  np  together  in  a 
frigate.    Surely  they  ahonld  be  on  board  the  flag-ship." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AXLUlftM  or  THS   DUTCH   BXPIDITION^AKBIST   AT   OLITBB    BONS's— OAPTtnU 
AND  DSATB  OF  LORD  SDWABD  VITXOSftALD. 

The  failnreof  the  first  attempt  at  an  inyaBion  was  a  fatal disappointmeni 
to  the  Irish  unionistB ;  and  although  hopes  were  held  out  that  a  second 
armament  would  be  fitted  ont  by  the  fVench  Directory  without  delay, 
the  financial  and  political  embarrassments  of  the  republic,  gave  little 
promise  that  it  would  or  could  be  effected.  Hoche,  who  did  not  reach 
France  for  fifteen  days  after  Grouchy,  waa  nominated  soon  after  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse.  This  appointment 
was  heavily  regretted  by  the  agents  of  the  United  Irishmen,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Ireland  was  to  Hoche  the  favourite  field  of  ambition 
that  Egypt  was  afterwards  to  Bonaparte;  and  undoubtedly  he  was  sin- 
cere in  his  expressed  intentions  of  making  the  seoond  effort  at  invasion,* 
but  '^  dU  alitur"  and  death  prevented  it  t 

In  the  meantime,  Paris  became  filled  with  Irish  refugees ;  and  their 
pettjr  jealousies  and  cabals,  as  well  aa  the  discordant  statements  and 
oonfiicting  opinions  they  gave  to  the  authorities,  diminished  the  confi- 
dence hitherto  held  by  the  Directory  in  the  success  of  an  Irish  descent. 
So  far  did  this  feeling  extend,  that  a  serious  question  arose  whether 
England  or  Scotland  would  not  be  a  better  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  which  to  debark  an  invading  army.  In  sooth,  the  reports  of  the  Irish 
agents  tended  little  to  encourage  a  fresh  attempt — the  gasconade  of 
aome  presenting  a  ridiculous  contrast  to  the  gloomy  disclosures  of  the 
remainder.  { 

From  another  quarter,  however,  the  Irish  revolutionists  obtained 
both  sympathy  and  support — Lewines,  the  chief  agent  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  had  been  accredited  to  Spain  and  Holland  to  request  assist- 
ance.    From  the  Spanish  government  he  received,  generally,  an  en- 

*  *'  Hie  affair/'  replied  he,  **  is  bat  fupended.  Yoa  know  our  difficultiea  for 
money ;  the  repair  of  oar  fleet,  and  the  neoeasary  prepantiona,  require  aome  consi- 
deraUe  time,  and,  in  the  meantime,  there  are  15,000  men  lying  idle  below,  and,  in 
fact,  we  cannot  even  feed  them  there.  Tlie  Directory  has  reaolyed,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  employ  them  naefolly  elsewhere,  and  has  accepted  my  services ;  but  be 
assured,  the  moment  the  enterprise  is  resumed,  that  I  will  return  with  the  first 
pairfmille  which  embarks."-— £focAtf  to  Tone. 

t  Hoche  died  of  rapid  consumption,  19th  September,  1797,  in  command  of  tbt 
united  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Sambre  and  Meuae. 

t  *'  I  hare  seen  lately  in  the  paper  called  the  Bim  hiformii,  two  articlea  rdatuif 
to  Niqiper  Tandy,  which  are  most  ridiculous  rhodomontadea.  They  deacribe  him  as 
an  Irish  general  to  whose  standard  30,000  United  Irishmen  will  fly  the  moment  he 
displays  it,  and  other  traah  of  the  like  natore.  Thia  must  come  diractlj  or  indirectly 
from  himself;  for  I  remember  some  time  ago,  at  a  dinner  given  to  nim,  Madgett, 
and  myself,  by  Aheme,  aa  soon  aa  he  got  warm  with  wine,  he  asserted  he  would 
answer,  himself,  for  rsising  all  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland,  who  were  at  least  30,000 
HMn — ^preciaeiy  the  number  above  sti^.  This  is  sad  pitiftd  work,  puffing  a  man  ■ 
fdf  in  this  maimer,  especially  when  it  is  iiol  fnte."— Tbne't  Ifmioirt. 
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conra^ng  answer  to  his  memorial ;  and  from  the  Batavian  exeeaUv^a 
a  positiye  assoranoe  of  prompt  and  powerful  co-operation  from  tb; 
Dutch  republicans — a  promise  that  was  faithfully  redeemed. 

It  was  an  awful  epoch  in  British  history ;  and  it  would  hare  been 
difficult  to  say,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  political  position  of 
England  was  more  embarrassed  and  portentous.  Conquest  had  bT" 
tended  the  onward  march  of  the  Republicans,  and  yictoiy  had  succeeded 
yictonr ;  and  while  Ireland  was  ready  to  explode,  public  confidence 
waa  shaken  to  its  centre,  for  that  stay  of  Britain — ^her  fleet — ^had  failed 
her  in  this  trying  hour,  and  broken  into  open  mutiny.  Such  was  the 
ominous  aspect,  foreign  and  domestic,  when  the  Batavian  government 
determined  to  strike  a  blow,  that,  if  fortunately  delivered,  might  have 
gone  far  to  dismember  that  island  empire  which  had  wrung  from  her 
the  dominion  of  the  seas. 

Holland  wajs  a  power  to  be  dreaded.  France  threatened  and  in- 
tended a  descent,  but  she  possessed  the  wish,  rather  than  the  power, 
to  effect  it.  Her  naval  executive  was  wretchedly  defective — ^her  ma- 
rine and  monetary  resources  limited  and  precarious;  and  while  the 
dockjrard  authorities  declared  that  eight  weeks  would  be  sufficient  to 
fit  out  a  second  expedition,  it  was  probable — and  so  it  proved — ^that  aa 
many  months  must  elapse  before  a  fleet  could  be  sent  afloat.  With 
the  Dutch  republic,  matters  were  in  a  different  state.  In  the  Texel, 
five-and-twenty  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates  were  Ijdng,  manned, 
equipped,  and  ready  for  sea;  15,000  troops  were  ordered  for  instant 
embarkation ;  and  with  a  quantity  of  spare  arms,  a  large  artiUeiT- 
pare,  and  plenty  of  money  to  subsist  the  troops  when  landed,  the 
Batavian  armament  undauntedly  determined  to  push  out  of  harbour 
with  the  first  fair  wind,  elude  the  blockading  squadron  if  they  could, 
or,  if  intercepted,  stand  an  action  with  the  British  Admiral,  and  redeem 
the  honour  of  a  flag  that  once  had  1*een  feared  and  respected. 

The  Dutch  government  proved  their  sincerity  of  intention  by  the 
selection  they  made  for  the  command  of  the  expedition.  The  naval 
department  was  intru/fted  to  De  Winter,  an  officer  of  distinguished  re- 
putation—-while  the  troops  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  Daendels, 
a  man  justly  considered  to  be  the  best  General  in  the  service  of  the 
republic.  The  feelings  of  the  Batavian  executive  towards  the  Irish 
revolutionists  were  ardent  and  disinterested,*  and  nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  enthusiastic  spirit  which  pervaded  both  the  military  and 
marine. 

But  it  would  appear  that  against  invasive  efforts,  fortune  had  de- 
clared herself  an  enemy — and  iJie  same  wind  that  prevented  the  landing 

*  **  General  DaendelB  shewed  me  to-day  bis  instmctions  from  the  Dutch  govern* 
ment.  They  are  (air  and  honest,  and  I  have  no  doubt  be  will  act  np  to  them.  The 
spirit  of  them  is,  always  to  maintain  the  character  of  a  faithfixl  ally,  and  not  to  in- 
terfere in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  people ;  to  aid  them,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  establish  their  liberty  and  independence,  and  to  expect  no  condition  in 
return,  but  that  we  should  throw  off  the  English  yoke,  and  that,  when  all  was 
settled  on  that  score,  we  should  arrange  our  future  commerce  with  the  Dutch  re- 
public, on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage  and  accommodation."  —  7b«>«'s 
Jactnoirs. 
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of  a  V'nsucli  annament,  as  obstinately  resisted  the  sailing  of  the  Dntch 
DUA.  i>ay  oiler  day,  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  eight  frigates,  and  thirty 
tratmports  lay  at  single  anchor  locked  np  in  the  Texel,  while  a  breeze, 
auy  point  to  northward,  would  have  carried  them  to  sea  with  eighteen 
>jattaiions  of  infantry,  four  of  chasseurs,  eight  squadrons  of  caval^,  and 
eleven  companies  of  artillery-<-the  whole  forming  an  efficient  and  well- 
appointed  army  of  14,000  men—a  force  more  than  sufficient,  under 
happy  auspices,  to  have  changed  an  empire's  fate.* 

Foul  winds  continued.  The  spirit  of  troops,  cooped  up  a  month  on 
ship-board,  gradually  abated,  and  golden  opportunities  slipped  away. 
Even  the  most  sanguine  began  to  doubt— a  coolness  arose  between  the 
commanders — and  De  Winter  at  last  memorialized  his  government, 
and  intimated  that  the  expedition,  as  far  as  its  original  destination  was 
concerned,  must  be  abandoned  for  the  present.  The  document  stated 
that  July  had  been  named  for  the  attempt — and  that  on  the  9th  all 
waa  ready^-that  the  English  fleet  at  that  time  consisted,  at  the  very 
most,  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  which  could  not  make  any  effectual 
opposition — that  contrary  winds  having  prevailed  ever  since,  without 
an  hour  s  intermission,  the  enemy  had  had  time  to  reinforce  himself  to 
the  number  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  so  that  he  had  now  a  supe- 
riority in  force  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  which,  of  course,  rendered  the  issue 
of  an  engagement,  to  a  certain  degree,  doubtful — ^that,  by  this  unforeseen 
delay,  which  might,  and  probably  would,  continue  still  longer,  a  great 
additional  consumption  of  provisions  had  taken  place,  so  that  in  a  very 
few  days,  there  would  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  voyage  north-about — 
that  the  season  was  now  rapidly  passing  away,  and,  if  the  foul  wind 
continued  a  fortnight  longer,  the  voyage  would  become  highly  danger- 
ous, if  not  utterly  impracticable,  with  a  fleet  encumbered  with  so  many 
transports,  and  amounting  to  nearly  seventy  sail  of  all  kinds — and 
that,  in  consequence,  even  a  successful  action  with  the  English  would 
not  ensure  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  which  the  very  season  would 
negative — ^that,  for  all  these  reasons,  his  opinion  was,  that  the  present 
plan  was  no  longer  advisable,  and  in  consequence,  he  proposed  that  it 
should  be  industriously  published  that  the  expedition  was  given  up— - 
that  the  troops  should  be  disembarked,  except  from  2500  to  3000  men 
of  the  ilite  of  the  army,  who,  with  twenty  or  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  all  the  arms  and  ammunition,  should  remain  on  board  the  frigates, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  fastest-sailing  transports — ^ihat,  as  the  vigilance 
of  the  enemy  would  probably  be  relaxed  in  consequence,  this  flotilla 

*  Wiih  a  due  abatement  from  the  ardent  and  mercorial  manner  in  whioh  Tone 
oonoeiTed  and  deliTered  his  opinions,  the  annexed  extract  from  hU  diarr  present! 
a  picture,  and  one  not  much  OYerdrawn,  of  what  might  haye  resulted,  had  wind, 
and  tide  seconded  human  efforts  :^**  There  neyer  was,  and  never  will  be,"  he  says, 
"  nek  an  expedition  as  ours,  if  it  succeeds ;  it  is  not  merely  to  determine  which  of 
two  despots  shall  sit  upon  a  throne,  or  whether  an  island  shall  belong  to  this  or  that 
state;  it  is  to  change  the  destiny  of  Europe — to  emancipate  one,  perhaps  three, 
nations ;  to  open  the  sea  to  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  to  found  a  new  empire  i  t» 
demolish  an  ancient  one ;  to  subvert  a  tyranny  of  six  hundred  yean.  And  all 
this  hangs  to-day  upon  the  wind  I  I  cannot  express  the  anxiety  I  feel.  Well,  no 
matter  1  I  can  do  nothing  to  help  myself,  and  that  aggrayatet  my  rage." 

d2 
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flhonld  profit  bv  the  first  favoimble  moment  to  put  to  sea,  aod  ntr^b  fn 
their  original  destinstion,  where  they  should  land  the  men,  srms,  A»'i 
artillery,  and  he  would  charge  himseLT  with  the  execution  of  ibte  plao'— 
that  by  this  means,  even  if  ihey  failed,  the  Republic  would  oe  as  no 
Tory  great  loss,  and,  if  they  succeeded^  must  gain  exceedingly-*^tViat 
she  would  preserve  her  grand  fleet,  which  was  now  her  last  stoke,  aod, 
during  the  winter,  would  be  able  to  augment  it,  so  as  to  open  the  next 
campaign — ^in  case  peace  was  not  made  ad  interim — ^with  twenty  sail 
of  the  fine  in  the  North  Sea.  These  were,  most  certainly,  very  strong 
reasons,  and  unfortunately  the  wind  gave  them,  every  hour,  fresh 
weight. 

In  accordance  with  De  Winter's  advice,  the  troops  were  landed,  and 
the  attempt  on  Ireland  virtually  abandoned — for,  although  it  was 
ordered  that  the  invading  army  should  be  so  cantoned,  that  it  could  be 
concentrated  instantly  for  embarkation,  its  future  destination  was 
changed,  and  the  north  of  Scotland  was  declared  a  fitter  place  for  the 
attempt  than  the  Irish  coast  But  this  design  was  never  carried  out 
On  the  11th  of  October  De  Winter  put  to  sea,  and  the  memorable  ac- 
tion of  Camperdown  resulted.  Both  fleets,  in  number,  men,  and  metal, 
were  much  the  same,  and  though  the  Dutch  vessels  were  skilfully 
handled  and  most  gallantly  fought,  their  defeat  was  so  deciave,  that 
with  this  crushing  blow  the  marine  power  of  the  States  was  finally 
extinguished. 

The  feilure  of  the  Batavian  government  in  giving  their  promisea 
assistance  to  the  Irish  malcontents,  proved,  in  many  respects,  most  in- 
jurious to  the  success  of  the  conspiracy.  The  araent  expectations  of 
succour  from  abroad,  so  long  and  ardently  expected,  vanished  with  the 
crowning  victory  of  Camperdown.  This  heavy  and  irremediable 
disaster  abated  the  confidence  of  the  most  sanguine,  distracted  the 
deliberations  of  the  leaders,  and  hurried  the  lower  classes  into  overt 
acts  of  violence,  which  irritated  the  royalists,  and  provoked  a  fearful 
retaliation.  Indeed,  on  both  sides,  exasperated  feeUngs  had  produced 
cruelty,  and,  as  a  consequence,  barbarous  reaction.  The  troops,  with 
the  impunity  attendant  upon  martial  law,  made  a  plea  of  disaffection 
the  excuse  for  license  and  exaction ;  and  upon  the  innocent  and  guilty, 
too  frequently  the  vengeance  of  the  executive  was  indiscriminately 
directed.  The  summary  infliction  of  corporal  and  capital  punishmen  W« 
the  destruction  of  property — the  severity  attached  to  charges  of  sedi- 
tion, when  secret  enmity  and  vile  espionage  would  bring  ruin  on  the 
unoffending,  and  suspicion  was  held  synonymous  with  guilt — all  these 
severities,  equally  illegal  and  injudicious,  kindled  a  ferocity  of  feeling 
between  parties  which  milder  measures  might  have  aUayed — accustomed 
men  to  acts  of  violence,  from  which  otherwise  they  would  have  re- 
volted— and  reconciled  them  to  the  terrible  barbarities  attendant  upon 
civil  war. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  cruelty  in  the  authorities  found  much  ex- 
tenuation in  the  crimes  committed  by  the  disaffected.  That  accursed 
orime,  so  alien  to  British  feeling,  became  every  day  more  prevalent ; 
and  secret  assassination  was  perpetrated  by  the  ignorant,  and  encouraged 
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hj  the  most  infamoos  prints  which  ever  damned  a  cause.  Tks  Union 
Star  *  headed  its  oolomns  with  a  broad  encouragement  to  murder,  and 
individuals  were  regularly  branded  for  the  knife.  Tks  Prest  was 
equally  riolent,  but  its  se<ution  was  modified-^the  treasonable  doctrines 
of  the  one  being  levelled  generally  against  jpublic  securities  t — ^while  a 
malignant  hatred  to  the  person,  inculcated,  m  the  leading  article  of  the 
other,  the  assassination  of  those  who  were  obnoxious.  {  Both  these 
inflammatoiT  prints  were  eventuallj  prosecuted  and  put  down ;  and 
while  no  publications  ever  called  for  the  intervention  of  the  law-officers 
more  imperiously,  in  justice  we  must  add,  that  none  were  more  uncon 

*  '*  Tk9  Umtm  St«r  vppeutd  at  rernlar  periodi,  was  printed  on  one  side  of  the 
pmer  to  fit  it  for  being  pasted  on  waDs,  and  frequently  second  editions  were  pub- 
lished of  the  same  numbers.  It  chieflj  consisted  of  names  and  abusiTe  characters 
of  persons  supposed  to  have  been  informers  against  United  Irishmen,  or  actiye 
opposers  of  tbur  designs ;  and  to  such  lists  were  generallj  added  the  most  furious 
exhortations  to  the  populace  to  rise  and  take  Tengeance." — Gordon, 

f  •<  In  our  opinion  the  issuer  of  these  notes  is  a  bankrupt,  who  in  all  likelihood 
must  shortly  shut  up  and  run  away.  When  the  Government  goes  down,  these  fine 
notes  of  (heirs,  with  stamps  of  hundreds  and  thoussnds  upon  them,  will  not  fetch 
a  penny  a  pound  in  a  snuff-shop.'' — The  Pru$, 

t  '*  Am  Tk€  UnUm  Star  is  an  official  paper,  the  managers  promise  the  public, 
that  no  characters  shall  be  haiarded,  but  such  as  are  denounced  by  authority,  as 
bemg  the  partners  and  creatures  of  Pitt,  and  his  sanguinary  journeyman  Luttrell 
(Lord  Caihampton).  The  Star  offers  to  public  justice  the  following  detestable 
traitors  as  spies  and  pajured  informers,  rerhaps  some  arm  more  lucky  than  the 
rest,  may  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  firom  Dondage." 

The  length  to  which  The  Vmon  Star  proceeded  in  its  denouncements  may  be 
imagined  from  a  soUtary  extract : — '*  Let  the  indignation  of  man  be  raised  against 
the  impious  wretch  who  profanely  assumes  the  title  of  reiyning  by  th€  grace  qf  God, 
and  impudenttr  tells  the  world  he  eon  do  no  wrong.  Irishmen  1  is  granting  a 
patent,  and  oTOring  premiums  to  murderers,  to  depopulate  your  country,  and  take 
your  properties,  no  wrong  ?  Is  taking  part  of  the  spoil  no  wrong  ?  Is  the  foreign 
despot  incapable  of  wrong,  who  sharpens  the  sword  that  depriyes  you  of  life,  and 
exposes  your  children  to  porerty  and  all  its  consequent  calamities  ?  Oh,  man !  or 
xa&er  less,  O  king  1  wiU  the  smothered  groans  of  my  countrymen,  who  in  thy 
name  fill  the  innuBMrable  duuMons  you  have  made,  for  asserting  the  rights  of  man, 
be  considered  no  wrongs?  Will  ei^tlghtened  Irishmen  betieve  you  incapable  of 
wrong,  who  offer  up  the  most  amiable  of  mankind  daily  on  the  scaffold  or  the 
gibbet  to  thy  insatiable  ambition  ?  Is  burning  the  Tillages  of  what  you  call  your 
people,  and  shooting  the  trembling  sufferers,  no  wrong  ?  Is  taking  the  church  into 
partnership,  and  encouraging  its  idle  and  voluptuous  drones  to  dnpoil  industry  of 
its  reward,  and  teach  a  lying  doctrine  to  sanction  their  ii\pistioe,  no  wrong  ?  Are 
the  continual  wars  you  engender  and  provoke  to  destroy  mankind,  no  wrong  ?  Go, 
immous  blasphemer,  and  your  hvpocritical  sorcerers,  to  the  fate  philosophy,  justice, 
and  liberty  consign  thee.  It  is  mevitable ;  tiiy  impositions  are  detected.  Thy  kind 
have  been  brought  to  justice.  The  first  professor  of  thy  trade  has  recentiy  bled  for 
the  crimes  of  the  craft :  his  idle  and  vile  followers,  who  escaped  the  national  axe, 
are  walking  memoriala  of  justice,  bagging  a  miserable  livelihood  over  those  coun- 
tries, whoM  tottering  thnmes  encourage  but  an  uncertain  asylum.  Ere  the  grave, 
which  is  opening  for  thy  despised  person,  embosoms  thee,  make  one  atonement  for 
the  vices  A  thy  predecessors ;  resist  not  the  claims  of  a  people  reduced  to  every 
misery ;  in  thy  name  give  back  the  properties  that  tiiy  nation  wrested  from,  a  suffer- 
ing people ;  uid  let  the  descendants  oi  those  English  ruffians  restore  to  Irishmen 
their  country,  and  to  their  country,  liberty :  'tis  rather  late  to  trifle ;  one  fortunate 
breexe  may  do  it ;  and  then,  woe  to  him  who  was  a  tyrant,  or  who  is  viqust  1 "-« 
Appmidim  to  the  lUport,  Sfe,,  No.  27. 
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stitutionallj  disposed  of-— a  military  mob  demolished  the  oue — the  ciiil 
authorities  arbitraril  j  suppressed  the  other. 

To  the  cause  which  they  ardently  but  unwisely  advocated,  these 
prints  were  fatally  mischievous.  There  were  two  great  parties  in  the 
kingdom ;  one — ^the  Roman  Catholics— had  serious  reasons  for  discon- 
tent ;  for  statutory  enactments  excluded  them  from  civil  rights — ^with 
the  Protestants  it  was  different— they  had  much  to  reform,  but  nothing 
to  obtain.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  and  part  of  Leinster,  Aa  it  does 
at  present,  the  wealth,  the  moral  character,  and  hence  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  kingdom  might  be  considered  as  being  concentrated; 
and,  as  it  will  ever  be,  the  intelligence  of  the  minor  section  of  the 
Irish  people  overbalanced  the  physical  superiority  of  the  other.  To 
one  object — wild  and  imaginative — ^the  efforts  of  the  Protestant  party 
were  directed.*  To  another,  vague,  bigoted,  and  impracticable,  the 
Homanists  addressed  themselves.  Hence  the  combination  of  interests 
and  feelings  was  easily  disorganized — and  within  six  months  after  an 
eternity  of  union  had  been  announced  as  existing  between  reli- 
gionists hitherto  virulently  opposed,  the  discrepancy  of  intention 
had  severed  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  so  completely,  that 
the  conviction  exists,  had  the  issue  come  to  trial,  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  the  northern  republicans  would  have  eventually  joined  the 
royal  banner.t 

To  follow  out  the  intervening  history  of  the  time,  omitting  constant 
repetition  of  violence  on  the  one  part,  and  secret  atrocities  on  the 
other,  we  will  only  refer  to  a  last  and  most  patriotic  effort  that  was 
attempted— and  unhappily  it  failed — ^to  avert  the  calamity  that  im- 
pended.    This  was  the  conciliatory  visit  of  Lord  Moira  to  Ireland. 

Time  tests  the  truth  of  all  things,  and  statemanship  is  no  exception. 
Lord  Moira's  objects  were  as  sincere,  as,  from  the  spirit  of  the  day,  they 

*  **  The  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  are  united  in  indissolnble  ties,  like  dying 
martyrs,  in  a  common  cause,  priding  themselyes  in  mutual  good  offices,  and  for  ewer 
abjuring  the  barbarous  fenaddsm  that  made  them  hate  each  other.  From  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  establishment,  erery  man  of  worth,  of  talent,  or  of  honour,  has 
ranged  himself  by  their  side ;  and  nothing  now  remains,  against  Irish  union,  but 
twenty-fiye  thousand,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  bigots,  hirelings,  and  dependents ;  just 
enough  to  furnish  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  addresses." — The  Pretty  26M  Decern-' 
ber,  1797. 

f  '*  When  Dickey,  a  rebel  leader,  and  a  Dissenter,  was  on  the  point  of  beinf 
hanged  at  Belfast,  he  declared,  that  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyterians  heul  been  opened 
too  late ;  and  that  they  were  convinced  by  the  massacres  perpetrated  by  the  Ro- 
manists in  the  province  of  Leinster,  that  they  must  have  had  to  contend  with  them, 
if  they  had  succeeded  in  overturning  the  constitution.'' — Mitegrave'e  Memoire. 

A  similar  declaration  was  made  by  Bacon,  when  about  to  suffer.  He  had  com- 
menced his  political  career  as  a  volunteer — and  closed  it,  unfortunately,  as  a  traitor. 
"  Though  deeply  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  for  some  years,  he  declared,  in  his  last 
moments,  to  Major  Sandys  and  other  gentlemen,  that  he  did  not  discover,  till  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out  and  the  massacre  of  Protestants  took  place,  that  religious  bigotry  had  a 
prevailing  influence  in  it ;  and  that  he  meant  for  that  reason  to  have  withdrawn  him- 
sdf  from  it.  He  was  bred  a  Protestant,  and  died  in  that  profession.  He  was 
reputed  an  honest  man,  and  in  extensive  business,  till  volunteering  made  him  an 
idsr  and  a  speculatist  in  politics— and  at  last,  a  rage  for  political  innovation  led  him 
from  a  peaceful  industrious  sphere  into  Ihe  vortex  of  rebellion."— ii&t<i. 
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were  likely  to  prove  nnsnccessfuL  He  came  to  recommend  temperate 
measnres,  rather  than  aevere — abolish  coercive  policy— -and,  by  the  re* 
moTal  of  their  disabilities,  allay  Catholic  discontent,  while  by  parlia- 
mentary reform  the  disaffected  Protestants  should  aJso  be  propitiated. 
^  On  the  19th  of  Febmary,  he  made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  an  hnmble  address  be  presented  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, to  state,  that,  as  Parliament  had  confided  to  his  Excellency 
extraor^naiy  powers  in  order  to  support  the  laws  and  defeat  trai- 
torous combinations  in  this  country,  we  feel  it  our  duty,  as  these 
powers  have  not  produced  the  desired  effect,  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  such  conciliatory  measures  as  may  allay  apprehension  and  dis- 
oontent."  His  lordship's  motion  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  thirty- 
five  to  ten. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  a  similar  proposition  was  introduced  by  Sir 
Lawrence  Parsons  to  the  Commons,  and  fiailed  as  signally ;  the  division 
of  the  House  negativing  the  motion  by  a  most  decisive  majority :  the 
dissentients  being  one  hundred  and  fifty-six;  the  supporters  only 
nineteen. 

Advanced  as  the  conspiracy  was,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
period  for  concession  had  not  passed,  but  still,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  experiment  was  not  tried.  The  crisis  was  hurrying  rapidly — the 
signs  of  the  times  were  not  equivocal<— -pikes  were  fftbricated  even  in 
day-light,*  and  leaden  gutters  stripped  from  the  houses  wherewith  to 
cast  bullets.  But  the  plot  was  on  the  eve  of  being  disclosed — and  the 
treachery  of  some,  and  the  imprudence  of  others,  by  premature  discovery, 
destroyed  the  unity  of  an  insurrectionary  movement,  and  threw  the 
last  chances  of  the  revolutionists  away. 

While  the  failure  of  the  attempts  on  Ireland  by  France  and  Holland 
had  thus  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  disaffected,  from  domestic  treachery 
the  conspiracy  was  about  to  receive  a  stunning  blow,  still  more  fatal  in 
its  consequences.  From  time  to  time  individual  arrests  had  taken  pla(se : 
but  though  the  prisons  of  the  capital  were  filled  with  men  implicated  in 
the  plot,  and  active  and  influential  agents,  those  who  directed  the 
coming  storm  continued  at  large  and  undiscovered,  and  the  executive 
department  of  the  United  Irishmen  remained  intact,  and  in  full  and 
secret  operation.  Another  effort  to  hurry  assistance  promised  by  the 
French  Directory  had  been  made ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Corresponding  Society  of  London,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and 

*  ''  On  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  May,  Sheriff  Hone  seized  tome  pike-heads  in 
the  honae  of  Mr.  Sweetman,  who  had  been  so  long  the  secretary  of  the  Catholic 
Committee. 

*'  On  the  night  of  May  the  11th,  Justice  Swan,  Migor  Sirr,  and  Ci^tain  Ryan 
disGoyered  and  seized  five  pieces  of  cannon,  two  siz-pounders,  and  uiree  four- 
pouiders,  in  a  brewer's  yard  in  North  King-street ;  and  on  Thursday  preceding! 
Mi^ior  Sirr  seized  in  Bridgefoot-street,  five  hundred  pike-handles,  from  nine  to  four- 
teen feet  long. 

*'  It  was  observed  that  the  conspirators  kept  the  pike-heads  and  the  handles 
•eperate,  at  least  in  the  metropolis,  as  they  coold  noont  them  with  the  utmobt 
oelenty;  and  the  loss  of  one  did  not  inTOlve  that  of  the  other." — MuMiH>^M^» 
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a  Roman  Caiholio  piiest,  called  Quickly,  left  London  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion, and  endeayonred  to  obtain  a  passage  across  Channel  undiscovered. 
The  attempt  miscarried --some  say  through  treachery,  others  ^m  the 
mal^adretSB  of  the  agents  ihemselyes.  At  Whitstable,  their  luggage 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Custom-house  officers,  and  to  avoid  a 
closer  investigation,  on  the  28th  of  February  they  crossed  the  oountiy 
to  Margate,  where  they  were  arrested,  transmitted  to  Loodcm,  ex- 
amined by  the  Privy  Council— afterwards  committed  to  the  Towei^— 4uid 
eventually  tried  by  special  commission  at  Maidstone. 

While  the  arrest  of  O'Connor  and  his  companions  had  seriously  dia- 
••oncerted  the  Irish  leaders,  a  greater  misfortune  was  impending.  The 
profound  secrecy  in  which  the  Executive  Directory  of  the  Union  had 
involved  their  persons  and  proceedings,  had  hitherto  been  impenetrable 
to  the  authorities— and  the  most  intelligent  of  their  agents  failed 
in  obtaining  any  clew  which  might  lead  to  their  detection.  From  the 
complicated  machinery  of  the  STstem,  and  the  numerous  functionaries 
who  formed  and  kept  up  the  chiun  of  communication  between  the  lower 
societies  and  the  central  board,  the  fidelity  of  one  individual  would 
have  rendered  nugatory  the  treachery  of  the  rest  To  reach  the  source, 
the  chain  of  information  must  be  continuous — for  a  broken  link  de- 
stroyed all  traces  which  could  lead  to  a  discovery.  Save  to  a  chosen  few, 
the  higher  executive  was  veiled  in  mystery— the  revelations  of  common 
traitors  would  therefore  prove  nnavailing— and  he  who  could  denounce 
the  Secret  Directory  must  be  a  member  himself.  At  last  such  a  one  was 
found;  and  a  man  of  infamous  celebrity  betrayed  his  associates,  and 
dissolved  the  elements  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  private  history  of  this  individiud,  and  his  connection  with  the 
plot  wmch  he  afterwards  betrayed,  is  thus  given  by  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave.  The  sketch  is  evidently  drawn  by  a  partial  hand,  anxious  to 
extenuate  treachery  under  a  false  plea  of  principle  :*— 

*  "  Docaments,  who§e  autiM&ticitf  cannot  bo  called  in  qneation,  are  in  ezistenoe, 
and  fbrniah  irrefragable  proof  of  Mr.  T.Reynolda  baring  received  for  bis  diadosorea, 
not  ^500  ODly,  but  tfae  sum  of  ^5,000,  in  four  pajmenti,  at  tbe  following  datea,  and 
in  tbe  following  amonnti : — 

'  1798,  Sept.  29,  Mr.  T.  Reynolds  reoelTed    j^l,000 

„      Nov.  16  „  „  2,000 

1799,  Jan.    19  „  „  1,000 

„      Marcb4  „  „  1,000 

'  —to  complete  £5,000.'— And,  moreoTer,  on  tbe  14tb  of  June,  1799,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds recdved  bis  annnity  of  £1,000,  '  in  full  to  the  25tb  of  Marcb,  1799 ;'  from 
wbicb  period  tUI  bis  deatii,  the  18th  of  Angnst,  1836,  bis  pension  continued  to  be 
paid  to  him. 

**  The  amount  of  that  pension  was  £1,000  Irish,  or  £920  British :  he  received 
it  fior  a  term  of  thirty-seven  years. 

*'  Hie  gross  amount  for  the  above  period,  at  £920  per  annum,  is  £34,040 
Gratuity  before  the  trials  of  Bond,  M'Cann,  and  Byrne  500 

Oratuides  between  Sept.  1798,  and  Msich4tb,  1799    5,000 

Consulship  at  lisbon,  four  years  at  £1,400  per  annum            ...       5,600 
„  Iceland,  two  years  at  £300  » 600 

£45,740" 
-»£«par  of  UniM  Xriihwum. 
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*^  Mr.  Thomafl  Reynolds,  of  the  ooimtjr  of  Kildsre,  where  he  bad  nu-* 
meioiu  and  reepectable  connections,  was  bred  to  the  business  of  a  silk 
maimfactnrer,  which  he  followed  reiy  extensively  for  iQaay  ^ears  in  the 
city  of  Dublin;  but  haying  acquired  a  landed  property  at  mlkea  castle^ 
in  his  natiye  county,  he  retired  and  resided  there  some  years  preyious  to 
the  rebellion,  and  had  considerable  inflnence  among  the  Bomamsts. 

^^  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  Oliver  Bond,  two  leaders  in  the  con- 
spiracy, having  for  these  reasons  considered  him  a  proper  peison  to 
assist  in  forwarding  their  treasonable  designs,  practised  eveiy  art  of 
seduction  to  attach  him  to  their  canse;  and  having  at  last  succeeded,  he 
was  sworn  a  United  Irishman  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond,  in  Dublin ; 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  was  induced  to  accept  the  conmiis- 
aon  of  colonel,  the  offices  of  treasurer  and  representative  of  the  county 
of  Kildare,  and  at  last  that  of  delegate  for  the  province  of  Leinster. 

^  Soon  after  he  was  raised  to  tUs  elevated  situation  in  the  Union, 
having  discovered  that  the  conspirators,  instead  of  intending  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  State,  and  to  abolish  all  religious  distinctions,  which  was 
their  professed  object  at  first,  meditated  the  subversion  of  the  constitu- 
tion, ihe  massacre  of  the  leading  members  of  €h>vemment,  and  of  such 
persons  as  should  oppose  their  designs,  he  resolved  to  defeat  them,  by 
embracing  the  first  opportunity  of  communicating  them  to  some  peison 
in  whom  he  could  confide. 

**  He  had  very  great  friendship  and  respect  for  Mr.  Cope,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  who,  having  lamented  to  him,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  the  crimes  and  atrocities  which  were  constantly 
committed,  and  which  were  undoubted  symptoms  of  an  approaching  re* 
bellion,  Mr.  Reynolds,  upon  whom  his  conversation  made  a  very  deep 
impression,  said,  ^That  he  knew  a  person  connected  with  the  United 
Irishmen,  who,  he  believed,  would  defeat  their  ne&iious  projects,  by 
communicating  them  to  Government,  in  order  to  make  an  atonement 
for  the  crime  he  had  committed  in  joining  them.'  Mr.  Cope  assured 
him  that  such  a  person  would  obtain  the  highest  honours  and  pecuniary 
rewards  that  the  administration  could  conifer ;  and  that  he  would  be 
admired  and  apphtuded  by  the  most  virtuous  and  valuable  portion  of 
eociety.  But  Mr.  Reynolds  said  that  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  come 
forwiud  and  avow  himself.  However,  after  the  most  earnest  and 
pressing  solicitations  repeatedly  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cope,  for 
whom  he  had  filial  reverence,  he  said,  that  his  friend  would  appear  in 
person  and  disclose  the  particulars  of  the  plot  on  the  following  con^ 
ditions:  That  he  should  not  prosecute  any  United  Irishmen;  that  the 
channel  through  which  the  information  came  should  be  kept  a  secret, 
at  least  for  a  time;  that  as  his  life  would  be  in  danger  upon  ito  being 
known,  and  he  must  leave  the  country  and  go  to  England  till  matters 
wtee  settled,  which  would  derange  his  affairs,  and  put  him  to  consider- 
able eapense,  he  expected  to  receive  some  compensation.  Mr.  Cope 
then  tola  him  that  he  might  draw  on  him  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
^re  hundred  guineas.  On  that,  he  told  Mr.  Cope  that  the  Ldnster 
delegates  were  to  meet  at  Oliver  Bond'%  on  the  12th  of  March,  to  con- 
cert  measures  lor  an  insurrection.'' 
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The  reeult  of  Rejmolds'  information  was  the  arrest  of  the  whole  pro- 
yincial  committee,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  delegates  from  different 
societies.  Thej  had  assembled  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond,  in  Bridge- 
street,  on  the  1 2th  of  March,  and  were  completely  surprised  by  Captain 
Swan,  attended  by  a  dozen  soldiers,  in  coloured  clothes.  Several  im- 
portant papers  were  found  upon  the  persons  of  the  conspirators — some 
written  by  Byrne,  and  others  by  John  McCann — and  both  these  un- 
fortunate m<Hi  subsequently  underwent  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

The  arrest  at  Bond's  was  followed  up  by  many  others,  and  most  of 
the  Leinster  delegates  were  promptly  seized  and  imprisoned,  while 
others  were  denounced.  Among  the  former  were  Emmet,  Sweetman^ 
Jackson,  and  Macnevin — among  the  latter.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
Sampson,  and  McCormick.  The  consequences  of  the  fatal  occurrence 
can  be  readily  imagined.  The  loss  of  their  leaders  created  confusion 
and  distrust — ^that  they  had  been .  betrayed  was  evident,  and  yet  none 
could  point  to  the  betrayer.  No  wonder  that  men  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  trembled  for  themselves-— treason  was  abroad— and  what 
added  terror  to  that  knowledge  was,  that  none  could  name  the  indi- 
vidual*— ^and  hence  all  was  vague  appreheasion,  more  heart-depressing 
than  actual  but  open  danger. 

The  effect  of  this  fatal  discovery  was  equally  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Union  abroad. 

"  I  have  read,*  says  Tone  in  his  diary,  "news  of  the  most  disastrous 
and  afflicting  kind,  as  well  for  me  individually,  as  for  the  countir  at 
large.  The  English  Government  has  arrested  the  whole  comnuttee 
of  United  Irishmen  for  the  province  of  Leinster,  including  almost 
every  man  I  know  and  esteem  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  terrible  blow  which  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Ireland  has  yet 
sustained.  I  know  not  whether  in  the  whole  party  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  replace  the  energy,  talents,  and  integrity,  of  which  we  are 
deprived  by  this  most  unfortunate  of  events.  I  have  not  received 
such  a  shock  from  all  that  has  passed  since  I  left  Ireland.  What  a 
triumph  at  this  moment  for  Fitzgibbon!  (Lord  Clare).  These  arrestar- 
tions,  following  so  close  on  that  of  O'Connor,  give  rise  to  very  strong 
suspicions  of  treachery  in  my  mind.  I  cannot  bear  to  write  or  think 
longer  on  this  dreadful  event' 

The  first  care  of  such  of  the  leaders  as  remained  at  liberty  was  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  in  their  executive ;  and  while  the  shaken  confi- 
dence of  the  unionists  should  be  re-established,  they  endeavoured,  by 

♦  *<  In  making  his  terms  with  the  Govenmient,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  in- 
sisted upon  by  Reynolds,  that  the  channel  throngh  which  the  information  came 
should  remain  for  some  time  a  secret ; — a  stipulation  in  which  his  employers  were 
no  less  interested  than  himself,  as,  by  wearing  still  the  mask  of  a  friend,  he  could 
retain  still  the  confidence  of  those  he  was  betraying,  and  whatever  yictims  his  first 
aim  had  missed  might,  from  the  same  ambush,  be  made  sure  of  afterwards.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  we  find  him,  as  he  himself  admits,  paying  &  friendly  visit 
to  Mrs.  Bond,  two  or  throe  days  after  ho  had  marked  her  husband  for  death ;  and 
even  to  Lord  Edward,  whose  place  of  concealment,  at  this  moment,  was  kept  secret; 
as  we  have  seen,  from  his  own  family,  this  man,  under  the  trust  reposed  in  him« 
fouid  ready  admittance.'' 
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»  caatiouary  address,  to  lepress  any  premature  explosion,  and  issned 
on  tiie  17th  of  March  the  following  document,  which  was  circulated 
throughout  the  kingdom  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  After  alluding 
io  the  arrests  on  the  12  th,  the  address  thus  proceeds : — 

"  For  us,  the  keen  but  momentary  anxiety,  occa;sioned  by  the  situa- 

tioHf^nyi^^^^e  friends,  subsided,  on  learning  all  the  circum- 

— -^  ^        .  1 —  I       ■  ..iiiu^i^^aaiMnling  conviction  o.^ 

/^/  -v'  __j  lem  now;  and  to 

T  ^^      /.^  ^  ^11/  L        T^tZTTh^^  -nergy,  a  tenfold 

e  happiest  effects, 
icancies  existing, 

V     ^  ^  "         V*  to  secure  for  our 

^  ^'    '  t^^.y     .«     >.i  L  i^/-  ^  ^^g^  ^f  l^gal  de- 

>  watch  over  your 

^        /W^^./         i    .  te,  and  prompt  to 

^  "^  ^ »  ^  V  •. .  ,  1  at  all  requmng 

ant  to  guard  those 
v^  ^'-^"^    iS  /I  <t  .'/  .        ••  y  •  I.  . ,  I  vents,  against  the 

'    '      ^  le  most  unfounded 

)le  purpose  of  de- 

chery,  in  the  vain 

'"^^t   i.^  ji'tc    "      -»i?   r'^  A-it  h.xi,i^  icom  equally  to  be 

with  dignified  con- 

Imely  violence,  or 

Irishmen -"but  be 

ll  /  \i      ^  X)  no  unauthorized 

l\^<ALt^         y^  h-ejU^uA^    Cj^       ?aitt  and  again  we 

^     /  -  ,     (      ,  by  premature,  by 

Wi^.       tU    /^^f-S-^^MH:^    ^tothrowaway 

'  a  successful  rising 

de — and  it  became 

.e  Government  had 

pared  to  crush  the 

)  malcontents  were 

were  proportionally 

ffected  became  less 

re  armed  and  em- 

and  were  intrusted 

[ually  inflexible  and 

a  appeared  a  more 

parent  that  it  was 

low  must  be  struck 

ordingly,  the  night 

0?  the  23rd  of  May  was  appointed  lor  a  gouoKu  *asurrection ;  and  the 

signal  for  a  rising  en  masse  was  to  be  the  destruction  or  detention  of 

the  mail  coaches,  after  they  had  left  the  metropolis. 

While  the  isounties  and  districts  were  left  generally  to  the  diieotian 

♦  Report,  No.  25. 
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of  local  leaders,  the  iiuianectioiianr  morement  in  the  capital  embraced 
a  nmaltaneous  attack  on  the  Cafltle,  the  prisons,  and  military  posts— 
the  artillery  barracks  at  Chapeliiod— and  the  camp  at  Laughlinstown, 
seven  miles  south  of  Dublin. 

At  this,  the  crisis  of  the  conspiracy,  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected 
almost  centred  in  an  indiyidual^one  who  has  left  a  memory  behind 
which  commands  the  admiration  of  many — the  pity,  I  believe,  of  all. 
His  earlier  history  we  have  already  sketched— and  the  more  painful 
duty  of  describing  its  hurried  and  unhappy  close  now  devolves  upon 
us.  We  need  scarcely  say,  the  person  we  allude  to  was  Lord  Edward 
Fiti^rald. 

Whether  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  military  character  was 
held  by  the  United  Irishmen  was  justly  merited  or  not,  is  a  question 
that  can  never  be  determined.  He  had  many  essential  qualities  to 
command  popular  respect,  and  fit  him  to  become  a  revolutionary  leader 
— ^high  birth,  fiunily  influence,  singleness  of  purpose,  devotion  not  to  be 
mistaken,  and  courage  beyond  a  doubt  But  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
self-willed  and  most  imprudent  man ;  and  if  his  biography  may  be 
credited,  the  last  person  upon  earth  to  whose  absolute  direction,  a  na^ 
tion's  fate,  and  the  fortunes  of  a  mighty  and  complicated  movement, 
should  Jbave  been  intrusted.* 

It  was  perfectly  notorious  to  the  Government  that  Lord  Edward  was 
deeply  implicated  in  the  conspiracy ;  that  he  was  the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  plot,  the  hope  of  the  revolutionists,  and  the  selected  leader  of  the 
intended  insurrection.  When  the  arrests  at  Bond's  had  fallen  like  the 
stroke  of  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  Union,t  and  paralyzed  the  boldest,  it 

*  **  Sir  J,  Partul. — ^Mr.  Emmety  while  yon  and  the  executive  were  philosophis- 
ing,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  arming  and  disciplining  the  people  ? 

**  Emmei, — Lord  Edward  was  a  milituy  man,  and  if  hB  was  doing  so,  he  probably 
thought  that  was  the  way  in  which  he  oould  be  moat  useful  to  his  country ;  but  I 
am  sure,  that  if  those  with  nham  he  acted  were  convinced  that  the  grievances  of 
the  people  were  redressed,  and  that  foroe  was  become  unnecessary,  he  would  have 
been  persuaded  to  drop  all  arming  and  disciplining. 

'*  Mr.  /.  C.  B^e^ard, — I  knew  Lord  Edward  well,  and  always  found  him  very 
obstinate. 

"  JBmm«l.— I  knew  Lord  Edward  right  well,  and  have  done  s  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness with  him,  and  have  always  found,  when  he  had  a  reliance  on  the  integrity  and 
talents  of  the  person  he  acted  with,  he  was  one  of  the  most  persuadable  men  alive ; 
but  if  he  thought  a  man  meant  dishonestly  or  unfairly  by  him,  he  was  as  obstinate 
as  a  male.'*^Emmet*$  BxamintUion  by  the  Secret  Committee,  14/A  Auffuet, 
1798. 

i*  "  It  is,  faideed,  not  the  least  singular  feature  of  this  singular  piece  of  history, 
that  with  a  Government,  strongly  intrenched  both  in  power  and  will,  resolved  to 
crush  its  opponents,  and  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means,  there  should  now  have 
elapsed  two  whole  years  of  all  but  open  rebellion,  under  their  very  eyes,  without 
thdr  being  able,  either  by  force  or  money,  to  obtain  sufficient  information  to  place 
a  sfaigle  one  of  the  many  chiefs  of  the  confederacy  in  their  power.  Even  now,  so 
ftr  firom  their  vigilance  being  instrumental  in  the  discovery,  it  was  but  to  the  mere 
•cddental  drenmstanoe  of  a  worthless  member  of  the  conspiracy  being  pressed  for 
a  sum  of  money  to  discharge  some  debts,  that  the  Government  was  indebted  for  ^e 
treachery  that,  at  once,  laid  the  whole  plot  at  their  feet,— delivered  up  to  them  at  one 
seisure  almost  all  its  leaders ;  and  thus  disorganising,  by  rendering  it  headless,  the  ) 
entire  body  of  the  Union,  was  the  means,  it  is  not  too  much  to  sav,  of  saving  ths 
country  to  Great  Britain."— Ifoore't  Lf/e,  Sf€. 
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was  whispered  in  that  gloomy  hour  that  Lord  Edward  had  escaped, 
and  therefore,  that  the  cause  was  not  altogether  desperate.  That  he  had 
not  been  found  at  the  secret  meeting  of  the  Leinster  Committee  was  a 
heuTj  disappointment  to  the  executive.  It  was  true  that  in  the  seizure 
of  the  delegates,  the  conspiraoj  had  received  a  stunning  blow — ^bnt  it 
was  ^  scotched,  not  killed."  Lord  Edward  was  at  liberty,  and  conse- 
qaentlj  the  master-«piiit  was  abroad.  On  the  score  of  humanity-— of 
policy — or  both—it  had  been  hinted  by*  the  Irish  goremment  that  his 
escape  would  be  connived  at,  and  the  ports  left  open  if  he  would  se- 
cretly quit  the  kingdom.*  The  offer  was  conveyed  to  him  and  rejected ; 
and  no  course  remained  but  to  apprehend  him  if  possible,  and  thus 
deprive  the  hydra  of  its  head.  Among  others  he  was  afterwards  de- 
nounced by  proclamation,  dated  the  11th  of  May,  and  £1000  offered 
for  such  secret  information  as  might  lead  to  his  arrest 

On  quitting  Leinster  House,  the  first  place  where  Lord  Edward 
sought  concealment  was  the  domicile  of  a  widow  lady,  situated  on  the 
bai^  of  the  canaL  Thither,  three  nights  after  the  surprise  of  the 
Leinster  Committee,  he  was  conveyed  in  disguise— and  there  he  remiuned 
a  month  undiscovered,  although,  with  an  imprudence  not  pardonable  in 
a  leader  on  whose  personal  safety  a  mighty  movement  lunged,  he  too 
frequently  exposed  himself  to  detection.  For  the  feelings  of  the 
lover-husband,  that  would  induce  him  to  risk  every  thing  to  visit  an 
idolized  wife  and  the  children,  even  a  callous  heart  would  find  or 
frame  an  apology  ;t  but  circumstanced  as  he  was,  unnecessary  expo- 
sure was  unpardonable.  His  person  might  be  considered  a  sort  of 
public  property — and  yet  we  find  him  walking,  most  nights,  along 
the  banks  of  the  canal — ^jumping  in  and  out  of  boats  to  amuse  a  child 
he  had  made  his  companion — and  afterwards,  by  sheer  recklessness, 
falsifying  the  incognito  of  an  assumed  name. } 

*  "  In  an  interview  wUch  he,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  had,  shortlr  after  his  arriTal,  with  Lord 
Clare,  that  nobleman  ezpreaaed  himeelf  with  the  most  friendly  warmth  on  the  ind- 
ject,  saying,  *  For  God's  sake  get  this  young  man  out  of  the  ooontry ;  the  ports  shall 
be  thrown  open  to  you,  and  no  hindrance  whatever  offered.'  " — Ibid. 

t  **  Her  ladyship  had,  immediately  on  the  disappearance  of  Lord  Edward,  re- 
moved from  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  to  a  house  in  Denzel-street,  taking  with  her  an 
attached  female  servant,  and  her  husband's  fayonrite,  Tony.  The  two  latter  believed, 
as  did  most  people,  that  their  master  had  fled  to  France ;  and  it  was  therefore  with 
no  small  surprise  that  the  maid-servant  (as  she  herself  told  the  person  from  whom  I 
heard  the  anecdote)  saw,  on  going  into  her  lady's  room  late  in  t^  evening,  his  Lord- 
ship and  Lady  Edward  sitting  together  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  The  youngest  child 
had,  at  his  desire,  been  brought  down  out  of  its  bed  for  him  to  see  it,  and  both  he 
and  Lady  Edward  were,  as  the  maid  thought,  in  tears."— Ifoore'f  Life,  frc. 

t  "  On  retiring  to  the  lady's  house,  he  hiEui  taken  the  name  of  Jameson — ^Dui  before 
he  was  two  days  in  the  house,  an  occurrence  took  place  which  instances  singular  im- 
prudence and  fidelity.  A  pair  of  his  boots  having  been  left  outside  his  £or  to  be 
cleaned,  the  man-servant,  to  whom  they  had  been  given  for  that  purpose,  told  his 
mistress  afterwards  that  he  knew  '  who  the  gentleman  up-stairs  was — ^but  that  she 
need  not  fear,  for  he  would  die  to  save  him.'  He  then  shewed  her  Lord  Edward's 
name  written  at  ftdl  leng^  in  one  of  his  boots.  Thinking  it  possible  that,  after 
muAk  a  discovery,  her  guest  might  deem  it  dangerous  to  remain,  l£rs.  Risk  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  him.  But  his  fears  were  not  easily  awaken^—'  What  a 
noblefellow!'  he  exclaimed*  *l  should  like  to  have lome talk witii hinu'     latht 
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How  Lord  Edward  could  have  evaded  detection  so  long  appears 
astonishing.  An  enormous  reward  was  offered  for  his  detection,  and 
as  the  plot  became  further  unfolded,  the  alarm  of  the  GoYemment  for 
their  own  existence  superseded  every  other  thought,  and  all  considera- 
tions of  mercy  were  lost  in  their  fears.  At  the  period,  therefore,  where 
we  are  now  arrived,  the  search  after  his  lordship  was,  by  the  emissaries 
of  authority,  pursued  with  as  much  eagerness  as  political  zeal,  urged  by 
fear  and  revenge,  could  inspire! 

Lord  Edward  at  last  seemed  awakened  to  his  danger,  and  it  was 
considered  by  himself  and  friends,  that  a  longer  residence  where  he 
was,  might  be  hazardous  and  lead  to  a  discovery.  Another  'asylum 
was  accordingly  provided  for  him  at  a  feather-merchant's  house  in 
Thomas-street;  and  at  Murphy's,  as  the  owner  was  called,  he  remained 
for  several  days  in  safety. 

On  the  dOth  of  March,  the  kingdom  was  declared  by  proclamation 
to  be  ^'  in  actual  rebellion,"  and  the  troops  were  directed  to  act  without 
magisterial  authority,  whenever  their  own  officers  deemed  it  proper. 
That  fearful  order  loosed  a  licentious  soldiery  upon  the  country,  and 
every  hope  of  averting  bloodshed  ended. 

Aa  the  great  object  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  was  to  prevent  a 
premature  explosion,  agents  were  despatched  to  hold  out  encourage- 
ment to  the  disaffected,  that  a  French  invasion  would  speedily  be 
re-attempted.  But  a  double  failure  had  damped  the  expectations  of 
the  Directory ;  Hoche  was  in  his  grave ;  Bonaparte,  bent  on  other 
objects,  and  unfriendly  to  an  Irish  demonstration ;  and,  without  foreign 
assistance,  it  became  evident  to  the  conspirators,  that  ^Hhemselves 
must  strike  the  blow." 

For  the  following  fortnight.  Lord  Edward  made  Murphy's  house  his 
place  of  concealment.  Even  there  he  received  company,  walked  out 
at  night,  and,  in  woman's  clothes,  visited  Lady  Edward  in  Denzel- 
street.  He  then  changed  his  residence,  and  sought  shelter  in  the 
houses  of  tradesmen  in  the  same  street,  named  Moore  and  Cormick. 
Some  circumstances  gave  alarm  to  his  friends,  and  Lord  Edward  a 
second  time  was  conducted  to  his  suburban  retreat,  and  placed  again  in 
charge  of  his  former  hostess.  On  the  11th  of  May  the  proclamation 
that  offered  £1000  for  his  apprehension  appeared ;  the  day  for  the 
insurrection  was  appointed;  John  Sheares  despatched  to  Cork  to 
raise  the  southern  rebels;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  folding  a  closer 
communion  with  the  Dublin  leaders.  Lord  Edward  quitted  the  house 
of  his  faithful  protectress  on  the  Idth  of  May,  and  on  the  18  th  he  re^ 
entered  Murphy's,  and  only  left  it  on  the  19th  for  a  cell,  wherein  to 
linger  out  a  few  miserable  days,  and  expire  in  the  common  jail,  without 
a  friend  or  relative  to  watch  "  the  spirit's  parting!" 

On  the  night  preceding  the  18th,  it  had  been  arranged  that  Lord 
Edward  should  have  resumed  his  former  residence  in  Thomas-street> 

hope  that  it  might  be  an  incitement  to  the  man's  fidelity,  the  lady  told  him  his  lord- 
ship's wish,  bnt  he  answered,  '  No,  I  will  not  look  at  him,  for  if  they  should  take 
me  up  I  can  then,  you  know,  swear  that  I  never  saw  hins.'  "—Aid 
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ind  he  set  oat  accordingly,  under  an  eaoort  of  the  disaffected.  One  of 
Chose  affrajB,  of  common  occnrrence  in  these  days  of  terror,  resulted. 

It  is  qaite  erident  from  this  occurrence  that  he  had  heen  already 
hetrayed,  although  even  yet  the  name  of  the  traitor  remains  unknown. 
Of  Lord  Edward's  intended  movement,  Sirr,  the  town-major,  receiyed 
certain  information.  To  the  same  point,  two  ways  would  have  con- 
ducted Lord  Edward'-^nd  so  correctly  had  Sirr  been  apprized  of  the 
route  of  his  intended  captiye,  that  he  divided  his  partj^,  and  with  one 
section  occupied  Watling-stieet,  and  posted  the  other  m  Dirty-lane. 

*'  A  similar  plan  having  happened  to  be  adopted  by  Lord  Edward's 
escort,  there  took  place,  in  each  of  these  two  streets,  a  conflict  between 
the  parties ;  and  Major  Sirr,  who  had  almost  alone  to  bear  the  brunt 
in  his  quarter,  was  near  losing  his  life.  In  defending  himself  with  a 
sword  which  he  had  snatched  from  one  of  his  assailants,  he  lost  his 
footing  and  fell ;  and  had  not  those  with  whom  he  was  engaged  been 
much  more  occupied  with  their  noble  charge  than  with  him,  he  could 
hardly  have  escaped.  But,  their  chief  object  being  Lord  Edward's 
safety,  after  snapping  a  pistol  or  two  at  Sirr,  they  hurried  away."* 

On  the  following  morning,  a  uniform — dark  green,  faced  with  scar- 
let— was  delivered  by  an  old  woman  to  Murphy.  This  his  ^^  already 
nervous  host "  concealed  under  goat  skins  in  his  warehouse.  At  noon, 
a  party  of  soldiers  suddenly  entered  the  street,  and  very  suspiciously 
halted  before  Moore's  house,  the  man  who  had  formerly  sheltered  him. 
Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  guest,  the  feather-merchant  conveyed 
him  by  a  trap-door  to  the  roof  of  his  warehouse,  and  in  one  of  the 
valleys  which  ran  between  the  houses.  Lord  Edward  remained  for 
two  or  three  hours,  until  the  alarm  had  subsided,  and  the  soldiers  had 
left  the  streett 

At  the  usual  hour  dinner  was  served,  and  Neilson,  a  constant  and 
most  imprudent  visitor,  was  invited  to  join  Murphy  and  his  noble 
guest 

Whoever  was  the  betrayer  of  Lord  Edward,  the  conduct  of  Neilson, 
on  the  fatal  day  of  the  arrest,  afforded  grounds  for  rendering  him  a 
suspected  one.  "  The  cloth,"  says  Moore,  "  had  not  been  many  minutes 
removed,  when  Neilson,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  something,  hurried 
out  of  the  room  and  left  the  house ;  shortly  after  which,  Mr.  Murphy, 
seeing  that  his  guest  was  not  inclined  to  drink  any  wine,  went  down- 
stairs. In  a  few  minutes,  however,  returning,  he  found  that  his  lord- 
ship had,  in  the  interim,  gone  up  to  his  bed-room,  and,  on  foUowing 
him  thither,  saw  him  lying,  without  his  co£.t,  upon  the  bed.  There 
had  now  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  Neilson's  departure,  not  more  than 
ten  minutes,  and  it  is  asserted  that  he  had,  in  going  out,  left  the  hall 
door  open.* 

*  In  this  street  ailair,  John  McCabei  a  very  active  member  of  the  Union,  wis 
made  prisoner,  and  afterwards  tried,  oonTicted,  and  executed. 

f  Daring  the  excitement  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  appearance  ot 
the  soldiers,  Lord  Edward's  friend,  Neilson,  was,  in  his  usual  ffighty  and  inconsi- 
derate manner,  walking  up  and  down  the  street,  saying  occasionally,  as  he  passed, 
to  Murphy,  who  was  standing  in  his  gatewav,— '*  Is   10  safe  ?— Look  sharp."— i 
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At  tbis  moment,  Muor  Sirr,  who  had  bat  just  receired  an  intima* 
tion&om  the  Castle  of  the  place  where  Lord  Edward  was  concealed, 
proceeded  in  hacknej-coaches  to  arrest  him,  attended  bj  eight  soldiers 
in  coloured  clothes,  and  accompanied  by  Captains  Swan  and  Ryan. 
While  Sirr  was  disposing  the  soldiers  below  to  prevent  any  chance  of 
escape,  Swan  hurried  up-stairs,  entered  the  apartment,  and,  approaching 
the  bed,  told  Lord  Edwiurd  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  LordEdwfunl  j'umped 
ont  of  bed,  and  Swan  peroeiying  that  he  was  determined  on  resistance, 
snapped,  or,  as  others  say,  discharged  a  pistol  ineffeotoally,  aiid  then, 
closing  with  his  antagonist,  both  rolled  upon  the  bed.  In  the  straggle 
which  ensued.  Lord  Edward  stabbed  his  opponent  in  the  hand  and 
body  repeatedly,  when  Ryan  entered  ihe  cbamber,  and  roshed  to  the 
assistance  of  his  companion,  loanging  at  Lord  Edward  with  a  cane- 
sword,  which,  however,  tamed  on  the  ribs,  and  only  inflicted  a  flesh- 
wound.  All  three  feU  on  the  floor  iogethei^-4n  the  miUe  which 
followed,  Ryan  received  a  mortal  stab— and  when  Sirr  entered,  he  faund 
Lord  Edward  on  his  feet  endeavouring  to  reach  the  door,  while  Swan 
and  Ryan  held  on  desperately  by  the  legs  to  prevent  it.  ^^  Threatened 
aa  he  was  with  a  fate  similar  to  his  companions,  Sirr  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  fire,  and  aimii^  his  pistol  deUberately,  he  lodged  the  con- 
tents in  Lord  Edward's  right  arm,  near  the  shoulder.  The  wound  for 
a  moment  staggered  him ;  but,  as  he  again  rallied,  and  was  pashing  to- 
wards the  door,  Miyor  Sirr  called  up  t£e  soldiers,  and  so  desperate  were 
iheir  captive's  struggles,  that  tthey  found  it  necessary  to  lay  their  fire- 
locks across  him  before  he  could  be  disarmed  or  bound  so  as  to  prevent 
further  mischief." 

An  eminent  surgeon  was<9mmmediately  brought  to  the  assistance  of 
the  wounded  men.  Ryan's  injury  was  pronounced  the  most  dangerous- 
Swan's  wounds^  though  numerous,  were  not  severe— and  on  examinar- 
tion.  Dr.  Adreen  expressed  an  opinion  that  Lord  Edward's  were 
not  mortal.*  The  surgeon's  communication  elicited  a  brief  remark-— 
"  I  am  sorry,  doctor,  to  hear  it!" 

On  the  arrival  of  a  cavalry  picket  and  the  Rainsford-street  guard, 
the  wounded  men  were  removed;  and  Lord  Edward  was  taken,  to  the 
Castle  in  a  sedan,  and  carried  into  the  'office  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
War  department.  On  his  arrest  being  communicated  to  Lord  Camden, 
orders  were,  given  that  the  state  surgeon  should  instantly  examine  and 
dress  his  wounds;  while,  with  a  feeling  honourable  to  his  well-established 
humanity,  the  Viceroy  transmitted  by  his  oWn  secretary,  a  private 
message  to  the  noble  prisoner,  givinjg  him  an  aasorance  cf  receiving 
every  indulgence  consistent  with  personal  siifety.     The  message  was 

*  Mr.  Moorei  in  his  biography,  makes  a  statement  which  I  have  reason  to  beUere 
is  incorrect — he  says,  **  It  was  during  one  of  these  instinctiTe  efforts  of  courage  that 
the  opportunity  was,  as  I  understand,  taken  by  a  wretched  drummer  to  give  him  a 
wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  which,  although  slight,  yet,  from  its  pontion,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  aggravate  the  uneasiness  of  his  last  hours."  An  authority, 
on  whose  veracity  /  eon  depend^  informs  me  that  no  such  thing  took  place— no 
drum-boy  was  present  at  the  time — and,  certainly,  it  is  not  very  probable,  that 
such  an  agent  would  have  been  selected  by  Sirr,  to  assist  him  in  Uie  arrest  of  a 
daring  and  desperate  man. 
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ooiiTejed  by  Mr,  Wataon — and  tho  delicacy  with  which  it  was  com 
municated,  at  least  absolves  the  Lord-LieuteDant  from  being  party  to 
the  harshness,  with  which  the  authorities  were  subsequently  charged.^ 

After  a  delay  of  some  hours,  during  which  time  his  wounds  hac*. 
been  carefully  attended  to,  Lord  Edward  was  removed  to  Newgate 
under  a  strong  military  guard,  and  placed  in  Lord  Aldborough'a 
room.  As  the  carriage  and  escort  passed  from  the  castle  to  the  prison 
the  countenances  and  demeanour  of  the  disaffected,  indicated  how 
deeply  they  felt  the  loss  of  the  leader  on  whom  they  had  placed  so 
much  dependence.  To  attempt  a  rescue  was  determined — and,  in  a  full 
assurance  that  the  effort  woidd  be  made,  the  garrison  remained  under 
arms  throughout  the  night. 

On  the  Slst  of  May,  Captain  Ryan  died  of  his  wounds — but  it  was 
considered,  although  the  heat  of  the  weather  was  against  him,  that 
Lord  Edward  would  recover.  Attended  by  a  kind-hearted  militia 
officer  named  Stone,  and  visited  constantly  by  the  State  surgeon,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  severity  attendant  on  his  confinement,  and  imputed 
to  the  authorities,  was  exaggerated.  Still,  the  refusal  of  permission  to 
visit  a  dying  brother,  appears  harsh,  impolitic,  and  unnecessary  ;  and 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Chancellor  for  declining  Lord  Henry  s 
request,  though  they  may  indicate  the  perilous  state  of  the  times, 
ovmoe  a  rigour  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  carried  to  an  unwarrant- 
able extentt 

Lord  Edward  lingered  to  the  1st  of  June,  when  his  wounds  as- 
sumed an  unhealthy  appearance,  and  fever  set  in.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  death  of  Captain  Ryan  had  transpired— and  the  knowledge 
that  his  victim  was  no  more,  added  poignant  sorrow  to  a  mind  already 
excited  too  seriously.  It  is  said  that  the  confusion  and  noise  attend- 
ant on  the  execution  of  a  young  man  named  Clinch,  increased  this 

Mr.  Watson's  account  of  the  melancholy  interview  is  graphic  and  interesting : 
"  I  found  Lord  Edward  leaning  back  on  a  couple  of  chairsi  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary in  the  war  department,  las  arm  extended,  and  supported  by  the  surgeon,  who 
was  dressing  his  wound.  His  countenance  was  pallid,  but  serene  ;  and  when  1  told 
him,  in  a  low  voice,  not  to  be  overheard,  my  Commission  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
and  that  I  was  going  to  break  the  intelligence  of  what  had  occurred  to  Lady  Edward, 
asking  him,  witii  every  assurance  of  my  fidelity  and  secrecy,  whether  there  was  any 
confidential  communication  he  wished  to  be  made  to  her  ladyship,  or  whether  I  could 
undertake  any  other  personal  act  of  kindness  in  his  service — he  answered  merely,  but 
collectedly,  *  No,  no — ^thank  you — ^nothing,  nothing — only  break  it  to  her  tenderly.*  " 
t  *'  Be  assured  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  procure  admission  for  you  to  Lord 
Edward.  You  will  readily  believe  that  Lord  Camden's  situation  is  crmcal  in  the 
extreme.  The  extent  and  enormity  of  the  treason  which  has  occasioned  so  many 
arrests  make  it  essentially  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  the  State,  that  access 
should  be  denied  to  the  friends  of  all  the  persons  now  in  confinement  for  treason. 
Judge  then,  my  dear  lord,  the  situation  in  which  Lord  Camden  will  be  placed,  if 
this  rule  is  dispensed  with  in  one  instance.  Mr.  Stewart  has  just  now  left  me,  and 
from  his  account  of  Lord  Edward,  he  is  in  a  situation  which  threatens  his  Ufe.  Per- 
haps, if  he  shoald  get  into  such  a  state  as  will  justify  it,  your  request  may  be  com- 
plied with ;  end  believe  me,  it  will  give  me  singular  satisfaction  if  you  can  be  gratified. 
You  mar  rest  assured  chat  his  wound  is  as  well  attended  to  as  it  can  be, 
**  Yours  always  truly,  my  dear  lord,     . 

**  Clarb.*' 
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mental  irritat'oiL  On  the  2nd  of  Jnne,  Lord  Edward  became  deliriooBy 
and  the  attendance  of  a  keeper  from  a  madhoose  was  deemed  neceesary. 
On  the  3rd,  reason  retamed,  but  his  strength  had  sunk  completely. 
Then,  the  authorities  gaye  a  tardy  assent  for  his  brother  and  aunt 
to  visit  him;  and  the  last  interview  between  relatives  who  appear  to 
have  been  most  devotedly  attached,  is  so  tonchingly  detailed  in  a 
letter  from  Lady  Louisa  ConoUy,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  an 
extract : — 

*^  Thanks  to  the  great  Qod !  our  visit  was  timed  to  the  moment 
that  the  wretched  situation  allowed  of.  His  mind  had  been  agitated 
for  two  days,  and  the  feeling  was  enough  gone,  not  to  be  overcome  by 
the  sight  of  his  brother  and  me.  We  had  the  consolation  of  seeing 
and  feeling  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him.  I  first  approached  his 
bed :  he  looked  at  me,  knew  me,  kissed  me,  and  said  (what  will  never 
depart  from  my  ears),  ^  It  is  heaven  to  me  to  see  you  i'  and,  shortly 
after,  turning  to  the  other  side  of  his  bed,  he  said,  '  I  can't  see  you.' 
I  went  round,  and  he  soon  after  kissed  my  hand,  and  smiled  at  me, 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  though  I  saw  death  in  his  dear  face  at 
the  time.  I  then  told  him  that  Henry  was  come.  He  said  nothing 
that  marked  surprise  at  his  being  in  Ireland,  but  expressed  joy  at 
hearing  it,  and  said,  *  Where  is  he,  dear  fellow  V 

^^  Henry  then  took  my  place,  and  the  two  dear  brothers  frequently 
embraced  each  other,  to  the  melting  a  heart  of  stone ;  and  vet  God 
enabled  both  Henry  and  myself  to  remain  quite  composed.  As  every 
one  left  the  room,  we  told  him  we  only  were  with  hinL  He  said, 
'  That  is  very  pleasant.'  However,  he  remained  silent,  and  I  then 
brought  in  the  subject  of  Lady  Edward,  and  told  him  that  I  had  not 
left  her  until  I  saw  her  on  board ;  and  Henry  told  him  of  having 
met  her  on  the  road  well.  He  said,  ^  And  the  children,  too  ? — She  is 
a  charming  woman :'  and  then  became  silent  again.  That  expression 
about  Lady  Edward  proved  to  me,  that  his  senses  were  much  lulled, 
and  that  he  did  not  feel  his  situation  to  be  what  it  was ;  but,  thank 
Gh)d!  they  were  enough  alive  to  receive  pleasure  horn  seeing  his 
brother  and  me.  Dear  Heniy,  in  particular,  he  looked  at  continually 
with  an  expression  of  pleasure." 

Immediately  after  Lord  Henry  and  his  aunt  had  taken  leave,  con- 
vulsions came  on  violently — and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  a  gallant,  generous,  and  enthusiastic  spirit— would  that  it  luui  been 
better  directed !-— parted. 

After  an  inquest,  the  body  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Werburgh — the  funeral  being  conducted  as  privately  as  possible,  to 
prevent  any  exhibition  of  popular  feeling,  which,  had  it  been  more 
public,  would  have  been  certain  to  occur. 

As  when  Orr  was  executed,  the  hair  cut  from  him  after  death,  and 
even  shreds  of  the  clothes  in  which  he  suffered,  were  considered  sacred 
relics  by  the  disaffected,*  so  every  thing  connected  with  the  lattei 

*  Orrwaf  ezeented  for  •dmiiuiteringm&lawful  oaiht,  and  it  was  carrently  re- 
parted  that  some  of  the  jury,  by  whom  he  was  coxiTictedi  were  intoxicated  when 
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aetioofl  and  the  end  of  this  amiable  but  meet  dangerous  entbosiast, 
will  still  be  interesting  to  all,  no  matter  wbetber  they  may  admire  or 
condemn  him.  From  some  yaloable  information  forwarded  to  me  by 
a  friend,*  I  haye  selected  the  following  extract  :-— 

^  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  year  1797  was  one  rather  of  pre- 
paraiioB  than  of  incident  The  exertions  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald  at 
that  period  were  unceasing,  and  one  of  his  modes  of  proceeding  was 
not  generally  known.  WhooTer  has  trayersed  the  county  of  Kiidare, 
as  I  haye  done,  must  haye  been  stn&ck  with  the  great  number  of  ball- 
courts,  or  the  remains  of  them,  still  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  that 
district  Ball-playing  was,  at  the  time,  a  &yourite  amusement  with  the 
yonng  men  of  Kiidare,  as  hurling  is  in  other  counties..  Lord  Edward 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  found  means  to  have  these  ball-courts 
erected — and  here,  under  pretext  of  enjoying  a  harmless  amusement, 
the  men  of  the  vicinity  assembled  without  creating  any  suspicion ;  the 
young  to  play,  the  dders  to  deliberate,  and  promote  general  organi- 
sation. Lord  Edward  was  not  unfrequently  a  spectator  on  these 
occasions ;  and.  though  Ids  words  and  actions  were  then  tolerably 
guarded,  a  word  or  a  sign,  adroitly  conveyed  to  some  ready  agent, 
produced  the  effect  of  volumes  of  orders,  and  were  promptly  attended 
to.  Michael  Reynolds,  who  led  the  attack  upon  Naas  on  tne  night  of 
the  23rd  of  May,  was  a  celebrated  ball-player,  and  went  round  these 
places  ostensibly  to  exhibit  his  skill,  but  r^ly,  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  Lord  Edward.  This  was  easily  effeoted«*for  in  those  days  there 
was  no  police  to  mingle  with  the  persons  thus  assembled,  and  note  the 
progress  of  the  conspiracy." 

In  describing  the  arrest  at  MurphVs,  Margrave  asserts  that  Lord 
Edward  snapped  a  pistolf  at  Captain  Swan.     I  am  inclined  to  think 

titey  returned  their  Terdict.  A  leading  witness  afterwards  declared  that  he  had 
oommitted  peijury ;  and  as  the  jnry  had  recommended  him  to  mercy,  and  a  respite 
hod  been  given,  it  was  generally  expected  that  a  pardon  would  have  resulted,  and 
Orr  hare  been  saved.  His  execution  was  therefore  considered  an  act  of  mthleai 
Kveri^  by  his  partisans :  and  his  behaviour  when  the  sentence  of  law  was  carriei' 
into  effect,  enhanced  the  regret  of  his  friends,  and,  consequently,  he  died  in  the  odom 
of  martyrdom.  Sampson,  an  Iinh  fugitive  to  the  United  States,  at  a  public 
dinner  given  hun  in  Philadelphia,  described  Orr's  last  moments  thus  : — 

"  Upon  the  scaffold,  nearest  to  him,  and  by  his  side,  stood  a  Roman  Catbdlio 
domestic,  faithful  and  attached  to  him.  Manacled  and  pinioned,  he  directed  him  to 
take  from  his  pocket  the  watch  that  he  had  worn  till  now  that  time  had  ceased  for 
him,  and  hours  and  minutes  were  no  longer  to  be  measures  of  his  existence. 
'  You,  my  friend,  and  I  must  now  part ;  our  stations  here  on  earth  have  been  a 
little  different,  and  our  modes  of  worshipping  the  Almighty  Being  that  we  both 
adore.    Before  his  presence  we  shall  stand  both  eqaai  \  fareweU,  Remember  Orr  /" 

*  A  retired  Heutenant-colonel,  who  was  actively  employed  with  his  regiment  iii 
suppressiBg  the  insurrection. 

t  When  an  under-graduate  in  the  Dublin  Uniyendt} ,  I  received  from  a  fellow- 
itadent  tlie  present  of  a  screw-barrelled  pocket-pistol,  which  had  been  picked  up 
from  the  floor  after  tiie  affray  at  Mui^y's.  The  handle  was  inlaid  with  silver — 
but  it  was  an  old-feshioned  aiid  useless  weapon  That  it  was  found  in  the  apart- 
ment and  probably  had  been  used  on  the  occasion,  the  near  connection  of  the  donor 
with  a  prineipal  actor  in  the  acea0»  leaves  me  no  reasoa  to  doubt. 

m2 
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tliat  in  tbis  statement  Sir  Richard  is  incorrect,  and  that  Moore's  ver- 
sion  of  the  affair  is  more  anthentio : — 

^  In  the  desperate  resistance  which  he  made,  Lord  Edward  had  no 
other  weapon  than  a  dagger,  and  the  number  of  wonnds  he  is  said  to 
have  inflicted  with  it  on  his  two  adversaries  is  such  as  ahnost  to 
exceed  belief.  This  dagger  was  giyen  by  Lord  Clare,  a  daj  or  two 
after  the  arrest,  to  Mr.  Brown,  a  gentleman  well  known  and  still 
living  in  Dublin,  who  has,  by  some  accident,  lost  it.  He  describes  it 
to  me,  however,  as  being  about  the  length  of  a  large  case  knife,  with  a 
common  buck-handle, — ^the  blade,  which  was  two-edged,  being  of  a 
waved  shape,  like  that  of  the  sword  represented  in  ti^e  hands  of  the 
angel  in  tiie  common  prints,  prefixed  to  the  last  book  of  Paradise 
Xiost. 

'^  The  rebel  uniform,  belonging  to  his  lordship,  which  was  found  at 
Murph/s,  passed  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  in 
whose  possession  it  remained  for  some  time;  but  the  Late  Duke  of 
York,  who  had  always  been  much  attached  to  Lord  Edward,  and  had 
even  offered,  when  made  Commander-in-Chie^  to  restore  him  to  his 
rank  in  the  army,  having  expressed  a  wish  to  possess  so  curious  a 
relic  of  his  noble  friend,  Mr.  Watson  Taylor  presented  it  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  what  has  become  of  it  since  the  Duke's  death«  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain."* 

•  Hoove's  Ub,  h6. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

ARREST  or  TAB  tllBAmES — OUTBRXAK  OF  TBS  UBSLL10M— AVlfAlXI   IX  TH* 
▼ICINITT  OF  TBS  MXTBOFOLIS. 

The  capture  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  followed  up  by  the 
arrest  of  the  brothers  Sheares;  and  had  the  GoTemment  required 
documentary  evidence  to  establish  the  ruthless  spirit  with  which  the 
ends  of  the  conspiracy  would  have  been  carried  out,  a  military  memoir 
found  in  the  writing-desk  of  the  ill-directed  young  nobleman,  and  a 
sanguinary  manifesto*-  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Sheares,  and  dis- 
coYered  in  the  house  of  his  brother  Henry,  would  have  been  amply  suf- 
ficient. Lord  Edward's  document  was  purely  military — and,  although 
highly  mischievous,  it  was  defensible ;  but  the  proclamation  to  be  issued 
on  the  24th  of  May,  betrayed  a  ferocity  of  intention  which  no  circum- 
stances could  palliate.  Every  paragraph  seemed  traced  in  blood;  and 
while  the  sanguinary  course  of  action  which  it  inculcated,  deprived 
ihe  unhappy  author  of  that  sympathy  which  his  fate  might  have 
otherwise  obtained,  those  who  would  rescue  his  memory  froip  the 
odium  of  savage  purpose,  have  wisely  grounded  its  defence  upon  the 
only  pardonable  excuse — ^insanity.f 

*  "  Irithmen,  your  oonntry  !■  free,  and  voa  are  about  to  be  aTenged.  Hut  vile 
Goremmenti  whidi  baa  so  long  and  so  cruelly  oppressed  yoa,  is  no  more.  Some  of 
its  most  atrodona  monsters  have  ahtmdypmd  the  forfeit  of  their  Itvee  and  the  rest 
are  in  our  hands.  Hie  national  flag,  the  eaered  green,  is  at  this  moment  flying  over 
the  rains  of  despotism ! 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  As  for  those  degenerate  wretches  who  tnm  their  swords  against  their  native 
country,  the  national  vengeanoe  awaits  them.  Let  them  find  no  putrter,  unless  tbey 
sball  prove  tbeir  repentance  by  speedily  exchanging  tbe  standard  of  sLsTery  for  that 
of  freedom.  *  %  "       "  *  *  *  * 

'  **  Under  the  conduct  of  your  dioeen  leaders  march  with  a  steady  step  to  victory. 
Heed  not  the  glare  of  hired  soldiery  or  aristocratic  yeomanry :  they  cannot  stand 
tbe  vigorous  shock  of  freedom.  Their  trappings  and  Uieir  arms  will  soon  be  yours ; 
and  the  detested  Gorernment  of  England,  to  which  we  vow  eternal  hatred,  shall 
kam,  that  the  treasures  it  exhausts  on  its  accoutred  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of 
butchering  Irishmen,  shall  \mt  further  enable  ut  to  turn  their  tworde  on  ite  devoted 
head.  Attack  tbem  in  every  direction  by  day  and  by  night ;  avail  yourselves  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  your  country,  which  are  innumerable,  and  with  which  you  are 
better  acquainted  than  they.  Where  you  cannot  oppose  them  in  full  force,  con- 
stantly harass  their  rear  and  their  flanks ;  cut  off  their  provisions  and  magasines, 
and  prevent  them  as  much  as  possible  from  uniting  their  forces;  let  whatever 
moments  you  cannot  devote  to  fighting  for  your  country,  be  passed  in  learning  how 
to  fight  for  it,  or  preparing  the  means  of  war — for  war,  war  alone  must  occupy 
every  mind  and  every  hand  in  Ireland,  until  its  long-oppressed  soil  be  purged  of  aJ 
its  enemies.  Vengeance,  Irishmen,  vengeance  on  your  oppressors.  Remember  what 
thousands  of  your  dearest  friends  have  perished  by  their  merciless  orders — Remem- 
ber their  burnings,  their  rackings,  their  torturings,  their  military  massacres,  and 
their  legal  murders — Remember  Orr  I " 

t  '*  In  regard  to  the  proclamation  found  in  his  desk,  I  believe  he  was  the  writer 
of  it ;  though  that  was  never  fully  proved.    At  the  time  when  it  was  supposed  to 
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Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  corrupt  the  students  of  Trinity 
College ;  some  of  them  had  adopted  and  endearonred  to  disseminate 
the  mischierous  doctrines  of  the  reYolntionary  party,  but,  generallj, 
their  loyalty  was  firm  and  d»yoted ;  and  haying  embodied  themselyes 
for  seli-protection,  and  to  assist  the  executiye  at  the  approaching 
4fMut0^^XLO  corps  was  more  efficient,  and  none  more  formidable  to  the 
disafiected,  than  that  of  the  Uniyersity.  From  the  construction  and 
position  of  the  College,  next  to  the  Castle,  it  was  probably  the  strongest 
place  d^amuM  in  the  metropolis ;  and  although  not  generally  known, 
the  seizure  of  the  College  and  the  destruction  of  its  young,  dmng,  and 
dreaded  garrison,  formed  another  of  the  insurrectionary  objects.  From 
one  of  the  MS.  journals,  placed  kindly  at  my  disposal  by  a  friend, 
then  a  young,  ardent,  and  intelligent  actor  in  the  passing  scenes,  the 
following  extract  will  not  be  uninteresting  :— 

*'  The  loyalists  of  the  Coll^  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  my 
rooms.  No.  27,  Library-square.  An  atrocious  attempt  at  maiming 
some  of  them  was  made  one  eyening  in  the  month  of  Februaiy. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  young  men  were  sitting  sociably  toge- 
ther, when  a  loud  noise  and  striking  at  the  windows,  as  of  breaking 
them  in,  was  heard — and  a  yoice  challenged  the  *  Orange  rascals'  to 
come  out  if  they  dare.  A  partial  rush  instantly  took  place;  the 
young  man  neai^st  the  door  and  first  out  was  a  Mr.  Burton,  an  ex- 
tremely actiye  young  fellow,  who  fortunately,  instead  of  running  down« 
stairs  m  the  ordinaiy  way,  seized  the  banister,  and  flung  himself  right 
to  the  bottom  at  once,  calling  out  as  he  did  so  for  the  others  to  stop. 
On  examination  it  ap|)eared  that  a  number  of  the  lamplighters'  lad- 
ders had  been  collected,  and  sawed  into  lengths  fitting  the  breadth  of 
the  stairs,  and  then  placed  transyersely  across  them ;  so  that  a  number 
of  persons  rushing  down  hastily,  as  was  anticipated  on  the  alarm  being 
giyen  at  the  window,  must  haye  broken  their  legs.  A  more  cowardly 
attempt  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

"  A  feather  points  out  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  this  paltry  but 
malignant  effort  at  injury  was  but  the  forerunner  of  one  more  extensiye 
and  diabolical.  A  plan  was  laid  for  the  surprise  of  the  College,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  students,  in  which  one  of  the  porters,  named 
Ward,  was  mainly  concerned.  In  those  days  there  was  a  postern 
door,  leading  from  the  rear  of  the  printing-house  into  some  blind 
alleys  and  unfrequented  lanes  of  the  lowest  description.  Through 
this  door.  Ward  was  to  haye  admitted  a  chosen  l»nd  of  desperate 
fellows,  armed  with  pikes  prepared  for  the  occasion,  with  handles  not 
more  than  fiye  feet  long,  and  calculated  for  in-door  work. 

^^  The  plan  haying  been  discoyered  by  Major  Sirr,  and  information 
giyen  us,  I  was  one  of  the  party  who  went  in  search  of  the  dep6t,  and 
in  an  old  cow-house  near  the  postern  door  we  found  it  sure  enough. 
A  large  graye-like  excayation  had  been  dug  immediately  behind  the 

hafo  been  written,  he  appeared  w  attend,  that  tlioae  who  used  to  delight  in  ISaten- 
ing  to  him  would  scarce  know  him.  His  tnind  leemed  to  hate  kitt  0$  6alm^."— 
Memoir  qf  thi  Shearcit  b}  Maria  Steei, 
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bftleB  or  stakfis  to  which  the  cowiT  heads  weie  msde  &8t,  extending 
acFOflB  the  whole  honee ;  and  in  this  we  dieooYered  nearly  200  pikee, 
nei^j  packed*  Tfaej  were  covered  about  flix  inches  deep  with  clay, 
above  which  was  liuld  hay  for  the  cows ;  they  were  of  a  snperior 
workmanship,  and  the  handles  painted  dai^  brown.  Ward  absconded, 
and  we  never  heard  of  him  afterwards/' 

In  the  meanwhile  the  crisis  harried  rapidly.  On  the  morning  of 
the  21  St,  the  Viceroy  officially  announced  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  on 
the  next  day,  through  Lord  Castlereagh,  apprized  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ^  that  his  Excellency  had  received  information  that  the  dis* 
affected  had  been  daring  enough  to  form  a  plan  for  the  purpose  of 
possessing  themselves^  in  the  course  of  the  present  week,  of  the 
metropolis,  of  seising  the  seat  of  government,  and  those  in  authority 
within  the  city;  that,  in  consequence  of  that  informatiou,  he  had 
directed  every  military  precaution  to  be  taken  which  seemed  expe- 
dient ;  that  he  had  made  full  communication  to  the  magistrates,  for 
the  direction  of  their  efforts;  and  that  he  had  not  a  doubt,  by  the 
measures  which  would  be  pursued,  the  designs  of  the  rebellious  woulc 
be  effectually  and  entirely  crushed*    , 

A  spirited  and  dutiful  answer  was  voted  by  the  Commons — ^^  the 
Speaker  and  all  the  members  immediately  waited  on  his  Excellency 
with  the  address ;  and  to  shew  their  zeal,  and  to  increase  the  solem- 
nity of  the  proceeding,  they  walked  through  the  streets  on  foot,  two 
and  two,  preceded  by  the  speaker,  the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  house. 

The  2drd  of  May,  a  day  that  must  ever  carry  with  it  deplorable 
recollections,  dawned  upon  a  city,  destined  before  another  sun  should 
rise,  to  undergo  every  horror  that  attends  on  civil  war.  A  gloom 
overspread  the  countenance  of  the  royalists.  Enough  had  been  commu- 
nicated by  the  executive  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  the  long- 
portending  thunder-cloud  was  on  the  eve  of  bursting — and  still  the 
moment  of  actual  insurrection  continued  veiled  in  impenetrable 
mystery. 

Evening  came — and  no  poffltive  information  of  the  revolutionary 
outbreak  as  yet  had  reached  the  Castle.  A  government  spy,  late  in  the 
day,  communicated  authentic  intelligence,  that  the  picket  of  yeomanry 
cavalry  at  RathfEumham,  would  that  night  be  surprised  and  cut  off ; 
and,  consequently,  instead  of  a  Serjeant's  party,  the  whole  troop 
mounted  for  patrol.  After  narrowly  escaping  an  ambush,  Lieutenaut 
La  Touehe  ascertained  that  the  rebels  had  actually  risen,  and  an 
express*  was  immediately  despatehed  to  apprise  the  Lord-LdeutenaDt 
of  the  insurrection.  The  duty  was  truly  perilous — for  the  rebels  in 
great  numbers  were  coUecting  in  the  road  and  adjacent  fields  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin.  In  the  city,  particularly  the  suburbs,  the  yeoman 
saw  a  great  number  of  rebels  with  pikes,  in  the  gateways,  alleys, 

*  It  was  carried  by  a  private  of  the  troop,  called  Bennett,  and  offered  one  of  the 
many  initanoea  of  the  seal  and  personal  gallantry,  with  idiich  the  Irish  yeomanry 
fridenoed  their  fealty  and  derotion  to  the  Govemmeiit. 
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and  stable-knes,  waiting  the  beat  of  tHeir  drams,  and  the  approach 
of  rebel  columns  from  the  coontij,  which  thej  were  expecting;  and  as 
he  passed,  thej  frequently  cried  ont,  animating  each  other,  ^^Come  on, 
boys!  who's  afraid?"* 

immediately,  the  garrison  and  yeomanry  drums  beat  to  arms,  and 
the  latter  hurried  to  their  alarm-posts.  The  North  Cork  Militia  were 
formed  in  Stephen's  Green— and  the  bridges  of  the  canals  which 
stretch  along  the  city,  north  and  south,  were  occupied  by  strong 
pickets.  Those  crossing  the  liffey  were  abo  secured,  and  the  com- 
munications completely  interrupted. 

In  the  rambling,  but  well-authenticated  narrative  of  Musgrave, 
many  indications  of  want  of  union,  as  well  as  want  of  prudence,  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected  wiU  appear,  and  particularly  in 
the  course  of  action  which  preceded  and  attended  the  insurrectionary 
attempt  upon  the  capital. 

*'  For  some  nights  previous  to  the  23rd  of  May,  fires  were  seen  on 
the  Wicklow  mountains,  whose  luminous  appearance  by  night,  and 
whose  smoke  by  day,  served  as  signals  to  the  disaffected  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  all  the  adjacent  country.  The  same  practice  took 
place  on  all  the  mountains  which  extend  from  the  Scalp  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  to  Mount  Leinster  in  the  county  of  Wexford." 

Where  existed  any  necessity  for  this  idle  and  unnecessary  display, 
when  all  was  organized  and  ready ;  and  any  striking  exhibition  must 
naturally  add  to  an  alarm,  which  eveiy  prudential  motive  should  have 
allayed  ?  Why  increase  the  fears,  and  consequently,  the  vigilance  ol 
the  executive  ?  In  secrecy  of  purpose  lay  success,  and  all  was  in 
favour  of  it,  could  the  authorities  be  lulled  into  a  false  and  fatal 
security.  The  yeomanry  corps,  which  in  a  few  days  afterwards  were 
purified  of  traitors,  at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  abounded  in  United 
Irishmen,  on  whom  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  had  fallen  yetf  The 
domestic  servants  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  and  hence 
eveiy  action  of  their  employers  was  I'evealed,  and  the  safety  of 
every  house  was  compromisea.  Even  the  lamp-lighters  lent  their  as- 
sistance-—and  darkness  was  prearranged  to  assist — as  it  would  do  most 
effectively— «  sudden  outburst,  by  neutralizing  the  advantages  which 
daylight  secures  to  disciplined  troops  in  a  conflict  with  fierce  but 
tumultuary  assailants. 

*  Muflgraye'g  Memoirs. 

t  '*  It  wu  diaooTered  that  near  nine-tenths  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
yeomanry  oorps  were  United  Irishmen,  and  had  taken  an  oath  to  be  true  to  the 
rebels,  in  direct  contradiction  to  their,  sworn  allegiance ;  and  that  many  of  themj 
after  having  taken  the  united  oath,  had,  by  deliberate  and  predetermined  perjury, 
joined  the  yeomanry  corps  for  tlie  purpose  of  getting  arms  in  their  hands,  learning 
the  use  of  them,  and  taming  them  against  the  loyalists,  perhaps  in  the  very  moment 
of  danger." 

I  firmly  beliere  that,  in  this  statement.  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  is  not  correct. 
Many  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  and  tiieir  tenantry  held  themselves  aloof  from  the 
••▼olutionists ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  instances,  in  which  those  who  had  incor- 
porated themselves  in  Protestant  companies,  equally  distinguished  themselTes  foi 
gallantry  and  fidelity. 
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It  has  oeen  already  mentioned,  that  the  stoppage  of  tbe  mail-coacben 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rising.  On  the  evening  of  the  2drd9 
at  Santry,  the  Belfast  mail  was  bnmed — ^the  Limerick  stopped  on 
the  Cnrragh  of  Kildare,  and  both  guard  and  coachman  murdered— 
the  Athlone  coach  was  destroyed  at  Lucan,  and  the  Cork  mail  at 
Naas. 

A  number  of  petty  affairs  followed  the  instant  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  all  tinged  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree  with  the  atrocity 
attendant  upon  civil  war.  In  these  affairs  the  rebels  were  generally 
repulsed;  but  in  a  few  they  unhappily  succeeded,  and  always  by 
surprise,  treachery,  or  the  imprudence  of  the  royalists.  To  these 
we  shall  return  more  particularly,  when  the  transactions  which  im-s 
mediately  accompanied  the  outbreak  in  the  metropolis  shall  have  been 
rapidly  detailed. 

The  capture  of  Dublin  was  the  grand  and  primary  object  at  which 
the  conspirators  aimed;  and  a  simultaneous  movement  on  the  capital 
by  the  Kildare  rebels,  was  to  have  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  disaf- 
fected within  the  city.  Every  thing  was  in  favour  of  success ;  and  as 
the  garrison  was  almost  drained  of  regular  troops,  and  its  safety 
intrusted  to  the  yeomanry,  that  circumstance  was  not  overlooked  by  the 
rebel  leaders.  In  barracks,  soldiers  cannot  be  easily  surprised ;  a  few 
taps  upon  the  drum,  and  a  very  few  minutes  are  quite  sufficient  to 
place  a  regiment  in  battle  order ;  but  to  collect  irregulars,  dispersed, 
and  distant  from  the  alarm-posts  they  have  been  directed  to  assemble 
at,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  equally  difficult  and  precarious — as,  in  an 
attempt  to  reach,  the  posts  assigned,  individuals  and  isolated  parities  are 
readily  intercepted  and  overpowered. 

This  was  the  great  design  of  the  insurgents,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  easily  effected,  when  aided  by  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  the  intricacies  of  a  city  crowded  with  houses,  and  intersected  by 
narrow  lanes. 

By  an  unaccountable  oversight,  the  canals  which  covered  two  sides 
of  Dublin  had  been  left  open,  when,  by  stockading  the  bridges,  they 
could  have  been  easily  rendered  defensible,  and  have  thus  placed  an 
impassable  obstruction  to  any  bodies  who  might  approach  the  city 
from  Kildare.  Before  the  royalists  occupied  the  bridges,  numbers  of 
insurgents  from  the  country  had  crossed  over ;  and  it  was  computed 
that,  by  one  northern  turnpike,  more  than  two  thousand  strangers 
had  entered  the  city  during  ihe  evening  and  succeeding  night 

Of  the  chief  plans  propounded  by  the  rebel  leaders,  the  capture  of 
the  Castle,  with  the  high  authorities  it  contained — ^the  cutting  off  the 
royalists  in  detached  parties,*  as  they  hurried  to  their  respective  alarm- 
posts  at  the  beat  to  arms  of  the  rebel  drums — ^with  an  attack  on  the 
jail  of  Newgate,  and  the  liberation  of  the  State  prisoners  there  incar- 

*  "  Soatfa^vell  McClaney  a  rebel  coloiiely  who  had  sonendered  himself  to  govem- 
ment,  and  obtamed  his  pardon,  declared  upon  oath,  that  Neilson  had  assembled  at  a 
house  in  Church-lane,  a  noted  rendezvous  for  rebels,  fifteen  colonels ;  and  having 
produced  a  map  of  Dublin,  assigned  to  each  the  post  which  he  and  his  regiment 
were  to  occupy  that  night.''— /&i(f. 
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oeiated — formed  the  grand  objects  of  the  midnight  moyement  On 
these  plans  of  action  there  was,  howerer,  a  division  of  opinion  among 
the  leaders.  John  Sheares  con^ned  the  intended  operations  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  two  former ;  while  Neilson  determined  to  attack  the  jaiL 
Whether  the  latter  would  hare  perserered,  although  SheareaT  opposi- 
tion went  so  £Eff  as  to  threaten  a  denouncement  of  the  intention  to  the 
€k>Temment,  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  Accident  interfered ;  and  the 
leader  found  himself  at  midnight  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  from  which  he 
had  falsely  calculated  that  he  should  hare  succeeded  in  liberating  his 
confederates. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Neilson,*  having  a  body  of  rebels  collected  in  some 
fields  then  contiguous  to  Eccles-street,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  New- 
gate, and  determine  on  the  best  points  of  attack.  Escalade,  supported 
by  a  commanding  fire  of  musketry,  was  to  be  the  plan  adopted — and 
nom  the  manner  in  which  the  prison  was  domineered,  the  attempt 
might  hare  easily  succeeded. 

Some  waste  ground,  then  covered  with  hea^  of  market-offal,  and 
dose  to  the  prison,  enabled  a  person  to  examine  the  building  unper- 
ceived ;  and  of  this  advantage,  Neilson,  already  well  acquainted  with 
the  locality,  had  availed  himself.  In  the  darkness  he  trod  upon  a 
child,  and  the  outcry  brought  its  mother  to  the  spot  The  woman  was 
drunk— an  angiy  altercation  followed— and  no  apology  which  Neil- 
son could  offer  would  conciliate  the  irritated  po%9$arde.  The  noise 
naturally  attracted  attention;  persons  hastened  to  the  spot ;  and 
among  others  Mr.  Gregg,  the  jailer.  Neilson,  having  already  been  in 
his  custody,  was  perfedbly  fiumliar  to  Gregg.  The  latter  immediately 
arrested  him — a  desperate  resistance  was  offered— «  pistol  snapped,  and 
a  doubtful  struggle  ensued.  Under  a  belief  that  Greg's  assault  on 
Neilson  was  occasioned  by  his  resentment  of  the  injury  offered  to  her 
child,  the  fish-woman  so  far  contributed  by  her  clamour  to  mystify 
the  affiray,  that  the  line  of  posts  which  Neilson  had  established  between 
Newgate  and  Eccles-street,  thought  the  noise  only  a  squabble  of 
drunken  fish-women,  and  waited  in  idle  expectation  for  Neilson's  re- 
tom  and  orders  to  advance,  until  his  cloture  transpired  in  an  hour 
or  two,  and  the  party  took  alarm  and  disbanded.t 

In  a  popular  movement,  £ulure  or  success  at  first  generally  decides 
its  fortunes.  The  attempt  on  the  a^ital  signally  miscarried.  The 
master-spirit  was  wanting  at  the  hour  of  action,  and  he  who  might 
have  given  a  faM.  direction  to  efforts  ill-directed  and  uncombined, 
was,  with  his  abler  associates,  immured  within  the  walls  of  a  prison. 
Upon  individuals,  alike  wanting  in  courage  and  ability,  the  hurried 
choice  of  revolutionaiy  leadership  had  fallen.  If  Neilson's  imprudent 
visits  to  Lord  Edward  before  the  arrest,  subjected  him  to  a  chazge  of 

*  "  Neflflon,  in  hii  attack  upon  Newgate,  was  to  have  been  leoonded  by  a  large 
body  of  rebela,  headed  by  one  Seagrave,  who  was  to  have  taken  poaaefdon  of  Ikfo. 
Halpin'a  diatkUery,  at  the  corner  of  Pettieoat-]atte»  the  windowa  of  whidi  flanked  it  • 
and  they  were  to  hare  kept  np  a  oonstut  fire  on  the  front  of  the  prison,  while 
another  party  icaled  ita  wdla  in  a  different  qnarter.''— IftML 

t  MS.  Journal  of  a  Field  Officer 
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fareacHeiy  afterwards,  his  conduct,  on  the  night  he  reconnoitred  New- 
gate, proTeshim tohave  been  quite  nnfittedfor  command.  That  a  man 
known  to  eveiy  turnkey,  shoidd  have  perBonallj  ezunincd  a  building 
in  which  he  had  been  ao  long  confined,  i^peaied,  from  its  extreme 
rashness,  almost  to  indicate  indifference  to  the  consequences  of  dis- 
coyery.  The  Sheares,  when  the  hour  of  action  came,  appeared  te 
liaye  literall j  done  nothing—and  jet  both  were  men  of  orerweening 
▼anity  as  to  their  own  abilities,  and  blind  to  the  superior  qualifi- 
cations of  their  confederates.  Thej  forgot  that  the  pen  may  pare 
the  way  for  rerolutionary  action;  but  the  hand  which  effects  the 
final  movement  must  grasp  the  sword.*  Hence,  the  private  pi^rs 
of  Lord  Edward  and  John  Shears  stand  out  in  powerful  contrast 
One  ably  pointed  to  his  followers  the  means  by  which  the  object 
could  be  achieved ;  the  other,  leaving  more  active  spirits  to  effect  it^ 
proved  amply  that,  by  whomsoever  gained,  success  would  be  un- 
scrupulously employed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  two  Proclamations  were  issued,  the  one 
from  General  Lake,  the  other  from  Alderman  Fleming— both  were 
stringent — ^but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  admitted  of  no  tem- 
porising measures  :•— 

^'  Lientenant-Qeneral  Lake,  commanding  his  Muest/s  forces  in  this 
kingdom,  having  received  from  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant  full 
powers  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  to  punish  rebels  in  the  most 
summary  manner,  according  to  martial  law,  does  hereby  give  notice  to 
all  his  Majest/s  subjects,  that  he  is  determined  to  exert  the  powers 
intrusted  to  him  in  the  most  vigorous  manner  for  the  immediate  8up« 

Sreasion  of  the  same ;  and  that  all  persons  acting  in  the  present  reoel- 
on,  or  in  anywise  aiding  or  assisting  therein,  will  be  treated  by  him 
as  rebels,  and  punished  accordingly. 

*^  And  Lieutenant-General  Lake  hereby  requires  all  the  inhabitants 
of  tl^  city  of  Dublin  (the  great  officers  of  state,  members  of  the  houses 
of  parliament,  privy  councillors,  magistrates,  and  military  persons  in 
uniform  excepted)  to  remain  within  their  respective  dwellings  ^m 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  till  five  in  the  morning,  under  pain  of  punishment. 

The  Lord  Mayor^s  Proclamation  was  equally  strong,  and  equally 
judicious  :— 

'^Whereas,  the  circumstances  of  the  present  crisis  denuind  eveiy 
possible  precaution :  these  are  therefore  to  desire  all  persons  who  have 
restored  arms,  forthwith  to  give  in,  in  writing,  an  exact  list  or  inven- 
tory of  such  arms  at  the  town  clerk's  office,  who  will  file  and  enter  the 
same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  And  all  persons  who 
have  not  registered  their  arms  are  hereby  required  forthwith  to  deliver 
np  to  me,  or  some  other  of  the  magistrates  of  this  city,  all  arms  and 
ammunition  of  every  kind  in  their  posooomon.    And  if^  alter  this  Pro- 

*  '*  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  John  were  not  intimately  aoqnainted.  Ha 
tfaoagfat  Lord  Edwaid'a  talents  were  only  militBry.  I  doubt  if  ei&er  of  the  brothen 
waa  lug^y  in  the  confidence  of  liOrd  Edward.  They  thought  him  ardent  and  ain« 
ears ;  bnt  both  apoke  impatiently  on  the  aal^ect  of  hia  talenta  aa  a  leader-Hmd  mors 
than  impatiently  V'^NctieM  qftJU  8k§are9,  ky  Mim Sttel. 
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clamation,  any  perse  n  having  registered  arms  sball  be  found  not  U 
have  given  in  a  true  list  or  inventory  of  such  arms;  or  if  any  person 
who  has  not  registered,  shall  be  found  to  have  in  their  power  or  pos- 
session any  arms  or  ammunition  whatever,  such  person  or  persons  will, 
on  such  arms  being  discovered,  be  forthwith  sent  on  board  his  Majest/s 
navy,  as  by  law  directed. 

*^  And  I  do  hereby  desire,  that  all  housekeepers  do  place  upon  the 
outside  of  their  doors,  a  list  of  all  persons  in  their  respective  houses, 
distinguishing  such  as  are  strangers  from  those  who  actually  malce  part 
of  their  family ;  but  as  there  may  happen  to  be  persons  who,  from  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  are  obliged  to  conceal  themselves,  I  do  not 
require  such  names  to  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  provided 
their  names  are  sent  to  me.  And  I  hereby  call  upon  his  Majest/s 
subjects,  within  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  immediately  to  com- 
ply with  this  regulation,  as  calculated  for  the  public  security;  as  those 
persons  who  shall  wilfully  neglect  a  regulation  so  easy  and  salutary,  as 
well  as  persons  giving  false  statements  of  the  inmates  of  their  houses, 
must,  in  the  present  crisis,  abide  the  consequences  of  such  neglect." 

We  now  turn  to  the  outbreak  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capi- 
tal. Slight  affairs  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  2drd,  and  upon  the  fol- 
lowing day.  At  Rathfamham,  Lucan,  Lusk,  Collon,  and  Baltinglass,  the 
royalists  and  rebels  came  in  contact,  and  the  latter  were  repulsed.  At 
Dunboyne  and  Barretstown  the  escorts  of  some  baggage  (Reay  and 
Suffolk  Fencibles)  were  surprised.  On  the  succeeding  day  Clane,  Naas, 
Ballymore  Eustace,  KilcuUen,  and  Prosperous  were  attacked — ^and 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  in  every  effort  che  rebels  were  un- 
successful. 

Prosperous,  a  small  but  thriving  town,  then  generally  inhabited  by 
persons  employed  in  manufacturing  cottons,  is  seventeen  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  was  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  the  North  Cork  Mill- 
tia,  some  forty  men  under  Captain  Swayne,  with  a  lieutenant  and 
twenty  of  the  Ancient  British  cavalry.  The  infieuitry  occupied  a  tem» 
porary  barrack;  half  the  cavalry  were  quartered  in  an  opposite  house, 
and  the  remainder  in  single  billets.  On  the  Sunday  (20th)  previous 
to  the  outbreak,  Swayne  arrived  in  Prosperous  with  his  detachment. 
He  attended  at  the  chapel  with  Dr.  Esmond — a  man  of  great 
local  influence  ^and  then  implored  the  people  there  assembled,  to 
deliver  up  any  arms  which  might  be  concealed,  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, and  receive  the  protection  he  was  authorized  to  grant  them. 
This  exhortation  proved  ineffectual :  some  coercive  measures — such  as 
the  seizure  of  cattle,  then  warranted  by  martial  law— -were  resorted 
to ;  and  on  the  2drd)  it  was  intimated  that  fear  had  hitherto  prevented 
the  peasantry  from  bringing  the  concealed  arms  to  the  town ;  and  that 
should  they  be  permitt^  to  enter  after  dark,  unchallenged  and  unmo- 
lested, on  the  following  night,  pikes  and  fire-arms  would  be  brought 
in  and  deposited  in  the  streets. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  stupidity  of  Swayne,  or  the 
treacherv  of  Esmond,  were  most  to  be  condemned.  A  man,  individually, 
may  trine  with  himself— but  for  him  who  turns  right  or  left  from  the 
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plain  path  wliich  duty  points  to,  and  compromises  the  safety  of  thoso 
committed  to  his  charge,  there  can  be  no  extenuation.  For  Swayne's 
folly  there  can  be  no  apology-— his  pickets  should  have  been  doubled— 
a  cart — a  ladder — drawn  across  the  street  would  have  marked  suffi- 
ciently where  those  who  came  to  surrender  arms  might  approach  with 
full  security.  A  step  beyond  it,  if  the  challenge  failed,  the  advanced 
sentry  shot  the  intruder,  and  the  garrison  was  at  once  alarmed.  So  much 
for  Swayne — his  weakness  was  inexcusable— he  died  its  victim— 
ignobly,  certainly,  *but  still  by  the  weapon  of  a  foeman  :  Esmond  met 
the  doom  he  merited — a  halter. 

Musgrave's  account  of  the  surprise  is,  I  believe,  perfectly  authentic. 

^' About  two  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  the  24th  of  May,  the  two 
sentinels  were  surprised  and  killed ;  and  both  the  barracks  were  as- 
saulted while  the  soldiers  were  fast  asleep.  The  barracks  of  the  Cork 
company  consisted  of  a  hall,  an  apartment  on  each  side,  the  same  in  the 
next  stoiy,  and  under-ground  offices.  A  party  of  the  rebels  rushed  into 
Captain  Swayne's  apartment,  which  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and  mur- 
dered him.  Some  soldiers,  who  slept  in  the  opposite  apartment,  alarmed 
at  the  noise,  came  forth  with  their  firelocks  and  expelled  those  ruffians 
from  the  barrack  after  having  killed  two  or  three  of  them. 

^'The  house  was  at  that  time  surrounded  with  a  great  number  of  rebels 
variously  armed.  A  fierce  conffict  ensued  between  the  assailants  and 
the  besieged;  but  it  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  following  malignant 
device  of  the  former.  There  was  a  great  quantity  of  straw  in  the  under- 
ground office,  to  which  the  rebels  set  fire — and  to  increase  the  flame, 
introduced  some  faggots  into  it.  The  soldiers  were  soon  in  a  state  of  suf- 
focation; and  the  heat  being  so  great  that  they  could  not  endure  it, 
they  retreated  to  their  comrades  in  the  upper  story — but  the  flames  and 
smoke  soon  reached  them  there,  as  the  rebels  continued  to  introduce 
lighted  faggots  into  the  apartments  under  them.  Enveloped  with 
thick  smoke,  and  overcome  with  heat,  some  of  them  leaped  out  of  the 
windows,  but  were  immediately  received  on  the  pikes  of  the  assailants, 
who  gave  a  dreadful  yell  whenever  that  occurred. 

^'  At  last,  the  barrack  being  in  a  state  of  conflagration,  the  soldiers 
resolved  to  rush  forward  and  fight  their  way  through  their  assailants ; 
but  they,  who  were  very  numerous,  formed  a  haJf-moon  round  the 
front  of  the  barrack,  and  received  them  on  their  pikes,  so  that  but  few 
of  them  escaped." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  detestable  than  Esmond's  treachery 
He  wore  the  royal  uniform,  and  yet  was  false  to  the  monarch  to  whom 
he  had  sworn  allegiance.  When  men  .of  desperate  fortunes  swerve 
from  the  paths  of  honour,  poverty  may  be  pleaded  to  extenuate,  though 
not  excuse.  Esmond  had  no  plea  to  offer — ^he  was  wealthy,  well  bom, 
and  respected.  He  might  have  proved  a  rebel,  but  why  play  the 
traitor?  When  in  the  house  of  God,  loyalty  was  on  his  lips,  while 
the  heart  was  contemplating  bloodshed.  Even  the  tie  a  savage  vene- 
rates could  not  turn  him  from  his  truculent  design—- and  w^  'le  he  had 
devoted  him  to  death,  he  shared  his  victim's  hospitality-— dined  with 
Captain  Swayne  ^^  at  an  inn  on  the  ^3rd  day  of  May,  and  continued 
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to  enjoj  the  glow  of  social  mirth  with  him,  till  a  few  hours  before  the 
perpetration  of  that  bloody  scene,  which  he  had  for  some  time  me- 
ditated." 

The  work  of  death  at  Prosperous  was  interrupted  bj  intelligenoe 
conyejed  to  the  insurgents,  that  at  Clane,  three  miles  off,  their  friends 
had  been  defeated— for  although  partly  surprised,  that  little  garrison 
succeeded  in  beating  off  their  assailants. 

Clane  was  occupied  bj  a  company  of  the  Armagh  militia  and  some 
yeomanry  caraliy.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  d4th,  a  large  body  of 
armed  rebels  stole  into  the  street.  Fortunately  there  was  just  time  to 
beat  to  arms,  although  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  at  single  billets  in 
the  town,  were  attacked  as  they  issued  from  the  houses  where  they 
had  been  quartered,  and  seyeral  of  them  killed  and  wounded  before 
they  could  join  their  comrades.  The  guard,  howeyer,  with  great 
gallantry  held  the  rebels  in  check,  until  their  comrades  hastily  turned 
out  and  formed.  A  few  well-directed  yoUeys  routed  the  reoels,  and 
they  were  driyen  with  considerable  loss  from  the  town;  but  deeming 
pursuit  imprudent,  the  royalists  returned,  and  again  formed  in  the 
street 

At  fiye  in  the  morning  the  rebels  made  a  second  attempt,  and,  sup- 
ported by  a  column  of  pikemen  and  musketeers,  a  party,  mounted  on 
the  horses  and  furnished  with  the  arms  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  whom 
they  had  cut  off  at  Prosperous,  charged  boldly  into  Clane.  A  rolling 
volley  from  the  royalists  brought  down  half  the  party,  and  dispersea 
the  rest.  They  retired  at  a  gallop  upon  the  rebel  column,  which,  from 
preyious  success  and  superior  numbers,  cut  a  strange  but  formidable 
appearance. 

An  affair  highly  honourable  to  the  royalists  resulted.  ^^  As  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  attack  so  numerous  a  party,  and  thinking 
it  dishonourable  to  retreat,  the  captain,  Griffiths,  in  concurrence  with 
the  militia  officers,  resolved  to  take  post  on  an  elevated  spot  near  the 
Commons,  where  they  could  not  be  surrounded  or  outflanked;  and 
there  they  waited  for  the  enemy,  who  began  a  smart  fire  on  them,  but 
without  effect,  as  the  elevation  was  too  great.  Our  troops,  having  re- 
turned the  fire,  killed  and  wounded  a  considerable  nnmber  of  them,  on 
which  they  fled  in  great  dismay,  and  were  charged  by  the  captain  and 
his  sixteen  yeomen,  who  cut  down  many  of  those  whose  heads  were 
ornamented  with  the  helmets  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  or  the  hats  of  the 
Cork  regiment." 

A  disorderly  flight  succeeded — the  rebels  totally  disbanding,  and 
throwing  away  their  own  ruder  weapon,  the  pike,  with  the  fire-arms 
asd  sabres  they  had  captured  in  the  morning,  and  held  in  but  brief 
possession. 

On  re-entering  CUine,  Captain  Griffiths  was  privately  informed  by 
a  soldier  named  Philip  Mite,*  that  his  own  treacherous  lieutenant  had 
actually  commanded  at  the  rebel  surprise  of  Prosperous.     Having  been 

*  Hie  detestatioD  of  the  lower  Irish  to  an  informer  is  proverbial ;  and  no  matter 
bow  blacdfc  the  crime,  those  who  assist  yi  bringing  the  offender  to  justice  are  held  up 
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ordered  to  maich  to  Naas,  at  the  moment  when  the  troop  were  moant- 
ing,  Esmond,  in  full  aocontiements,  joined  it  The  lash  confidence 
that  his  treason  was  nnsuspected,  proved  roinoos  to  the  unhappy  man. 
He  was  anested,  forwarded  to  Dublin,  tried,  convioted,  and  haiiged  on 
Carlisle  bridge,  on  the  14th  of  June. 

The  insurrectionarj  occurrences  at  BaJlymore  Eustace  and  Dunlin 
yin,  simultaneouslj  with  those  we  hare  described,  offer  fearful  pictures 
of  the  atrocious  spirit  with  which  a  ciyil  war  is  carried  through.  To 
the  former  town,  a  strong  detachment  of  dragoons  and  militia,  under 
the  command  of  Captian  Beevor,  had  proceeded  to  enforce  a  surrender 
of  arms.  An  immense  quantity  were  consequently  given  up — and 
under  a  belief  that  the  peasantry  had  renounced  their  rebellious  inten- 
tions, Captain  Beevor,  who  was  living  at  free  quarters,  determined  to 
relieve  the  peasantry  from  the  burden  of  supporting  the  troops, — and, 
retaining  only  forty  4nen,  sent  off  the  remainder  of  his  garrison. 
This  act  was  more  creditable  to  his  humanity  than  his  prudence. 

On  the  night  of  the  general  insurrection,  he  was  roused  at  midnight 
by  an  outcry,  and  two  men  instantly  sprang  into  his  bed-room,  one 
discharging  a  pistol  without  effect.  Him  the  Captain  shot.  While 
reaching  for  a  second  pistol,  the  other  assassin  closed  to  prevent  ^t. 
A  struggle  ensued,  and  the  captain  had  well  nigh  been  forced  out  of 
the  room  to  the  staircase,  where  several  pikemen  were  waiting  to 
despatch  him. 

In  this  perilous  situation,  by  a  desperate  effort  of  strength,  Captain 
Beevor  overpowered  the  ruffian,  and  dragged  him  back  into  the  bed- 
chamber. There,  a  cowardly  or  treacherous  yeoman  was  standing  with 
a  drawn  sword,  an  idle  looker-on,  and  never  attempted  to  assist  his 
officer.  Lieutenant  Patrickson,  however,  rushed  into  the  apartment, 
and  ran  the  rebel  througL  Thirty  dragoons  had,  in  the  meantime,  got 
together  and  joined  their  captain — ^the  other  poor  fellows  being  cut  o^ 
and  killed  or  wounded  in  the  attempt  Although  the  rebels  fired  seve- 
ral houses,  and,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  persevered  for  two  hours  in 
their  attack  upon  the  barrack,  they  were  eventually  repulsed  b^  the 
small  and  gallant  band,  and  driven  from  the  town  after  sustaining  a 
heavy  loss.* 

to  ezecrstum  for  life.  The  ffoUowing  aoeodote  wiU  shew  bow  the  people  cfaeridied 
their  feeling  on  the  subject : — 

«  Nine  years  after  (in  1807),  I  marched  into  Naas,  and  while  sitting  at  the  window 
of  the  Hotel,  I  heard  this  conTersation— sereral  men  and  women  were  on  the  spot, 
when  one  came  hastily  up  and  annomiced  that  '  Phil.  Mite's  mother  had  just  been 
drowned  in  the  liffey' — there  was  an  immediate  rejoinder  of '  The  deril's  core  to  him ! 
what  better  could  he  expect  after  hanging  the  fine  gentleman?' — ^here  one  of  the  party 
caught  a  glimpse  of  my  uniform,  and  they  made  off." — M8.  Joum.  of  a  Field  Officer. 

*  '*Next  morning  they  took  a  rebel  prisoner,  who  gave  the  following  information, 
as  to  their  number  and  their  mode  of  attack : — ^The  soldiers  were  quartered  in  eight 
different  houses,  each  of  which  was  to  be  attacked  at  the  same  moment  by  the  signal 
of  a  gun  fired  in  the  churchyard.  The  number  of  the  assailants  were  800.  Tbey 
lost  three  captains,  and  near  100  men.  Captain  Beevor's  servant  was  shot  In  his 
bed.  He,  Lieutenant  Patrickson,  Comet  Maxwell,  and  all  the  privates  of  the  dra- 
goons and  the  miUtia,  displayed  singular  spirit  and  intrepidity  against  so  greut  a 
niperiority  of  numbers." — Mvigratf^s  Memoir*, 
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The  insurrection  in  the  vicinity  of  Dnnlavin  produced  a  sad  and 
terrible  example  of  the  extent  to  which  stem  necessity  will  urge  men's 
actions,  when  civil  relations  are  overturned,  and  the  only  alternative 
is  the  sword.  When  the  rising  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dnnlavin,  the  Wicklow  light  company  and  a  cavalry  troop  of  yeo 
maniy  garrisoned  the  place.  The  rebels  were  advancing  in  force,  and 
the  royalists  marched  boldly  out  to  meet  them.  Numbers  prevailed — 
and  aiter  losing  a  few  men,  the  little  garrison  fell  back  and  re- 
occupied  the  town.  A  double  danger  was  impending.  Without,  the 
rebels,  in  tweniv-fold  numbers  were  threatening  an  instant  attack , 
within,  the  disaffected  prisoners  in  custody,  in  gross  amount  exceeded 
the  garrison.  Now,  mark  the  horrors  attendant  upon  civil  war — and 
thus  Musgrave  narrates  the  transaction : — 

"  The  officers,  having  conferred  for  some  time,  were  of  opinion,  that 
some  of  the  yeomen  who  had  been  disarmed,  and  were  at  that  time  in 
prison  for  being  notorious  traitors,  should  be  shot.  Nineteen  therefore 
of  the  Saunders-grove  corps,  and  nine  of  the  Nanomore,  were  imme- 
diately led  out  and  suffered  death. 

*'^  It  may  be  said,  in  excuse  for  this  act  of  severe  and  summary  jus- 
tice, that  they  would  have  joined  the  numerous  bodies  of  rebels  who 
were  moving  round,  and  at  that  time  threatened  the  town.  At  the 
same  time  they  discharged  the  greater  part  of  the  prisonens,  in  consi- 
deration of  their  former  good  cbaraoters." 

Gracious  God!  what  a  picture  of  the  times!  Eight-and-twenty 
men  led  out  of  prison,  ^^  luuumealed  and  unforgiven,"  and  coolly  shot 
to  death  by  those  whom  they  had  once  known  in  social  intercourse ! 
A  horrible  alternative!— -and  yet  who  will  deny  that  martial  law  and 
existing  circumstances  might  not  possibly  have  justified  the  act  ?  Al- 
though but  one  plea — a  doubtful  one,  I  think,  can  be  offered  to  extenuate 
it  The  man  who  differs  from  another  politically— no  matter  how  wild 
and  how  false  his  opinions  may  be — may  claim  a  charitable  con- 
struction; no  matter  how  imprudent,  he  may  be  honest:  but  he 
who  bands  himself  with  men  professing  principles  opposite  to  his 
own— swears  fealty  to  a  cause  he  secretly  opposes — avows  publicly  to 
support,  what  in  private  he  is  bent  on  overturning — ^the  first  may  be  an 
enthusiast  or  fool — ^the  latter,  of  necessity  a  villain  without  the  pale 
of  pity.  Circumstances  might  have  requiredi  and  martial  law  justi 
Red  the  act — but  who  can  now  contemplate  the  instant  execution  of 
eight-and-twenty  fellow-men,  and  not  shudder  at  the  horrors  of  civil 
war? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OaaSLTIBS  COlfMimED  ON  BOTH  BIDBS— ATTACK  ON  IfONASTBazyVN — MURDBBS 
BT  THB  RBBBL8,  AND  THBIB  GONSEaUBNCBB^AFFAIB  OF  OLD  KILCULLBN — SVB- 
SBCiUBNT  DI8FBB8I0N  OF  THB  BBBBLS  NBAB  NAA8. 

The  terrible  occurrence  at  Danlavin,  where  so  many  unhappy  men 
were  hurried  from  existence,  was  probably  the  most  savage  of  the  bar^ 
barous  necessities  forced  upon  the  royalists,  during  the  brief  continuation 
of  the  insurrection.  The  character  of  the  transaction  appears  addition- 
ally revolting,  because  it  was  the  result  of  deliberation ;  and,  although 
heated  by  a  recent  conflict,  still  common  humanity  might  have  sug- 
gested some  alternative  less  horrible,  than  the  wholesale  execution  of 
uni-esisting  men. 

Uncompromising  severity  does  not  always  produce  the  intended 
effect.  On  some,  example  may  strike  terror — in  others  it  will  ex- 
cite undying  hatred,  and  foster  the  worst  spirit  of  the  human  heart — a 
thirst  for  vengeance.  Of  this  truth,  a  retrospect  of  the  events  of  these 
calamitous  days  gives  evidence  enough ;  and  it  i?  difficult  now  to  de- 
termine to  which  side  the  excess  of  cruelty  should  be  awarded.  Assas- 
sination on  one  side,  was  met  upon  the  odier  with  military  executions ; 
the  royalist  extenuating  the  act  under  a  plea  of  necessity,  while  the 
rebel  proclaimed  that  his  murders  were  committed  only  from  revenge. 

When  admitting  that  a  similar  savageness  of  purpose  might  in  many 
cases  be  charged  against  both  sides,  there,  all  comparison  must  cease. 
No  matter  what  the  acts  might  be,  the  causes  which  produced  them 
were  totally  dissimilar.  The  royalist  took  arms  for  the  protection  of 
home  and  altar,  which  the  fanaticism  of  Popery,  or  the  accursed  doctrines 
of  the  French  revolutionists,  were  alike  bent  upon  overturning.  Alle- 
giance to  his  king,  and  the  maintenance  of  social  order  and  an  esta- 
blished government,  urged  the  former  to  come  forward;  thousands 
perilled  life  and  property  from  the  purest  motives— ^uid,  when  the  in- 
surrection  was  suppressed,  sheathed  the  sword,  drawn  in  the  support  of 
a  matchless  constitution,  unstained  by  any  act  save  those  which  resist- 
ance to  rebellion  had  imperatively  demanded.  Those  who  have  led  a 
soldier  s  life,  and  seen  service  in  the  field,  know  that  men  become  the 
creatures  of  circumstances.  Let  the  gentlest  spirit — and  such  are  fre- 
quently united  to  the  boldest  heart— one  that  would  not  tread  upon  a 
worm  or  harm  a  sparrow — let  him  crown  a  defended  breach,  and  he  will 
use  the  bayonet  unscrupulously.  The  feelings  are  influenced  by  the 
times ;  and  if  the  royalist  were  sanguinary  and  unsparing,  he  could 
point  to  the  atrocities  of  the  insurgents,  and  bring  forward  established 
facts,  so  truculent  and  unwarranted,  as  to  place  those  who  could  commit 
them  almost  without  the  pale  of  meroy. 

Making  every  allowantse  for  the  political  colouring  given  to  his  his- 
tory of  these  times  by  Musgrave,  and  recollecting  that  he  felt  and 
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wrote  OB  a  partisan,  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  narrates  two  well-authen- 
ticated instances  of  unprovoked  cruelty  among  the  many  that  marked 
the  rehel  outbreak  in  Kildare,  which  will  sufficiently  exhibit  to  the 
reader  the  ferocious  spirit  of  the  insurgents  from  the  moment  they  flew 
to  arms : — 

*'  The  following  horrid  circumstances,"  says  the  historian,  "  attended 
the  murder  of  George  Crawford  and  his  grandchild,  a  girl  only  four- 
teen years  of  age.  He  had  formerly  served  in  the  6th  Dragoons,  re- 
tired on  a  pension,  and  was  a  permanent  Serjeant  in  Captain  Taylor's 
corps  of  yeomen  cavalry.  He,  his  wife^  and  granddaughter,  were 
stopped  by  a  party  of  the  rebels,  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  escape, 
and  were  reproached  with  the  appellation  of  heretics,  because  they 
were  of  the  Protestant  religion.  One  of  them  struck  his  wife  with  a 
musket,  and  another  gave  her  a  stab  of  a  pike  in  the  back,  with  an  in- 
tent of  murdering  her.  Her  husband,  having  endeavoured  to  save  her, 
was  knocked  down,  and  received  several  blows  of  a  firelock,  which 
disabled  him  from  making  his  escape.  While  they  were  disputing 
whether  they  should  kill  them,  his  wife  stole  behind  a  hedge,  and  con- 
cealed herself.  They  then  massacred  her  husband  with  pikes ;  and 
her  granddaughter,  having  thrown  herself  on  his  body  to  protect  him, 
received  so  many  wounds  that  she  instantlv  expired.  These  circum- 
stances of  atrocity  have  been  verified  by  affidavit,  sworn  by  Crawford's 
widow,  the  20th  day  of  August,  1798.  The  fidelity  of  a  large  dog,  be- 
longing to  this  poor  man,  deserves  to  be  recorded — as  he  attacked  these 
sanguinary  monsters,  and  fought  most  bravely  in  defence  of  his  master, 
till  he  fell  by  his  side,  perforated  with  pikes." 

The  second  murder  occurred  on  the  same  night  About  eleven  o'clock, 
the  Limerick  mail  was  stopped  by  a  numerous  banditti — and  a  gentle- 
man was  slaughtered  under  circumstances  which  elicited  a  lively  sym- 
pathy. The  sufferer  was  Lieutenant  William  Giffard,  of  the  82nd 
regiment,  son  to  Captain  John  Giffard  of  the  Dublin  regiment.  "  The 
savages  having  shot  one  of  the  horses  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the 
coach  from  proceeding,  demanded  of  Lieutenant  Giffaid  who  and  what 
he  was :  to  which  he  answered,  without  hesitation,  that  he  was  an 
officer,  proceeding  to  Chatham,  in  obedience  to  orders  he  had  received. 
They  demanded  whether  he  was  a  Protestant;  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  they  held  a  moment's  consultation,  and  then  told  him  that 
they  wanted  officers,  fhat  if  he  would  take  an  oath  to  be  true  to  them, 
and  join  them  in  an  attack  to  be  made  next  morning  upon  Monastereven, 
they  would  give  him  a  command,  but  that  otherwise  he  must  die.  To 
this  the  gallant  youth  replied,  ^  That  he  had  already  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  king,  that  he  would  never  offend  God  Almighty  by  a  breach  of 
that  oath,  nor  would  he  disgrace  himself  by  turning  a  deserter  and  joili- 
ihg  the  king's  enemies;  that  he  could  not  suppose  a  body  of  men  would 
be  so  cruel,  as  to  murder  an  individual  who  had  never  injured  them, 
and  who  was  merely  passing  through  them  to  a  country  from  whencoi 

rsibly,  he  never  might  return;  but  if  they  insisted  on  their  proposal, 
must  die,  for  he  never  would  consent  to  it.'     This  heroic  answer, 
which  would  have  kindled  sentiments  of  humanity  in  any  breasts  but 
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those  of  Irish  rebels,  had  the  contrary  effect,  and  with  the  utmost  fnry 
they  assaulted  him.  He  had  a  case  of  pistols,  which  natural  courage  and 
love  of  life,  though  hopeless,  prompted  him  to  use  with  effect;  and 
being  unconmionly  active,  he  burst  from  them,  vaulted  over  a  six-feet 
wall,  and  made  towards  a  house  where  he  saw  a  light,  and  heard  people 
talking.  Alas  !  it  afforded  no  refuge  1  it  was  the  house  of  poor  Craw- 
ford, whom,  with  his  granddaughter,  they  had  just  piked.  A  band 
of  barbarians,  returning  from  this  exploit,  met  Lieutenant  Giffard — 
there  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds  and  with  glory ;  and  his  mangled 
body  was  thrown  into  the  same  ditch  with  honest  Crawford  and  his 
innocent  grandchild.*  Thus  expired,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  gal- 
lant youth — the  martyr  to  religion  and  honour — leaving  a  memory 
behind  that  will  ever  be  respected  by  the  virtuous  and  the  brave." 

A  course  of  cowardly  assassination  thus  conmienced,  was  continued 
by  the  insurgents  in  their  progress  to  attack  Monastereven.  Their 
numbers  had  increased  to  ten  or  twelve  hundred  men,  and  they  were 
commanded  by  a  ruffian  called  McQarry.  Such  Protestants,  as  they 
unfortunately  met  with,  were  put  to  death — and  a  solitary  dragoon, 
seized  as  he  crossed  the  Curragh,  and  inhumanly  murdered.  About  four 
in  the  morning  they  approached  the  town,  and  made  their  preparations 
for  attacking  it. 

On  the  24th  of  May  there  was  not  a  regular  soldier  in  Monastereven; 
and  an  infantry  company,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  both  yeomanry,  formed 
the  little  garrison.  After  a  feint  by  the  canal,  and  a  movement  hj 
the  high  road,  which  was  repulsed  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  they  pushed 
boldly  into  the  town,  and  a  warm  conflict  took  place  in  the  main  street. 
The  well-sustained  musketry  of  the  infantry  threw  the  head  of  the 
rebel  column  into  confusion — ^when  the  cavalry  charged  home,  and  the 
rout  was  complete.  Fifty  bodies  were  found  lifeless  in  the  town  ;  and 
as  the  horsemen  followed  the  flying  rebels  vigorously,  as  many  more 
were  cut  up  in  the  pursuit  The  repulse  of  this  attack  was  most 
honourable  to  the  defenders  of  Monastereven — the  gallant  action  was 
achieved  by  loyalists  alone — and  of  the  brave  men  who  fought  and 
bled  that  day  fourteen  of  the  troop  were  Roman  Catholics. 

The  outbreak  of  the  23rd  of  May  was  attended  with  many  acts  of 
cruelty  inflicted  upon  isolated  families,  who,  either  from  mistaken 
confidence,  or  inability  to  reach  a  place  of  safety,  exposed  themselves 
to  the  fury  of  savages,  whose  natural  truculence  was  often  inflamed 
to  madness  by  intoxication.  Many  individuals  of  great  worth  and 
respectability  perished  thus.  Mr.  Stamers,  the  chief  proprietor  of  the 
town  of  Prosperous,  was  torn  from  the  house  of  a  lady  where  he  had 
obtained  a  temporary  shelter,  and  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Rathangan 
was,  indeed,  a  scene  of  extensive  butchery. — Mr.  Spensert  and  Mr. 
Moore  were  slaughtered  there,  although  they  had  surrendered  their 

*  When  Sir  James  Duff's  moveable  oolnmn  entered  Kildare,  it  passed  close  to  the 
icene  of  slaughter,  and  poor  young  Giffard's  body  was  removed  from  the  ditch,  and 
interred  with  military  honours. 

t  '^Thns  this  worthy  gentleman,  who  was  an  active  and  intdligent  magistrate,  and 
as  remarkable  for  the  amiableness  and  affability  of  his  manners  as  the  bfioevolenoe  of 
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arms  od  the  ajssurance  of  being  protected ;  tbey  were  murdered  in  thp 
open  street — and  their  wives,  one  of  whom  had  been  confined  only  a 
day  or  two  before,  had  the  horrible  assurance  that,  with  the  shots 
they  heard,  th^  existence  of  their  beloyed  partners  had  terminated. 
A  number  of  other  victims  were  immolated  by  these  blood-thirsty 
savages — and,  until  relieved  by  Colonel  Longfield,  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  Rathangan  was  a  constant  scene  of  atrocity,  in  which  even 
woman  forgot  her  sex,  and  barbarously  participated.* 

The  murders  at  Rathangan,  while  they  exasperated  the  royalists  to 
acts  of  desperate  retaliation,  operated  against  the  perpetrators  in  another 
and  an  unexpected  way.    The  few  Protestants  in  Leinster,  and  the  South, 

his  heart,  fell  a  lacrifioe  to  the  fimaticiim  of  thoae  lavages  to  whom  he  had  been  un- 
remittingly a  kind  and  generons  benefactor. 

**Ab  &  Uouae  was  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  Mrs.  Spenser,  who  was  led  to 
it  in  the  midst  of  these  monsters,  had  the  anguish  to  see  the  mangled  corpse  of  her 
husband  lying  at  his  door." — Mutgrttve. 

In  alluding  to  the  barbarities  perpetrated  at  Rathangan,  my  gallant  friend.  Colonel 
,  who,  some  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  was  employed  pro- 
fessionally in  this  part  of  the  country,  gives  the  following  interesting  anecdote  con- 
nected with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Spenser : — 

'*  On  the  preceding  day  I  halted  in  Rathangan,  and  was  shewn,  in  the  churchyard, 
the  tomb  of  Mr.  Spenser,  who  was  so  brutidly  murdered  at  his  own  hall-door.  I 
could  not  help  remaiUng,  that  there  was  no  allusion  on  the  tomb  to  the  mode  of  his 
death,  and  was  informed  that  it  arose  from  the  fear  of  giving  offence ! ! 

**  One  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  tragedy  was  a  ruffian  named  Doorley,  Three 
years  after  the  rebellion  he  was  in  the  jail  of  Longford — and  as  it  was  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  captain  of  the  day  to  visit  the  prison,  it  afforded  me  and  other  officers  an  op- 
portonity  of  conversing  witli  him,  which  he  seemed  rather  to  like,  and  a  more  redc- 
iess  ruffian  can  hardly  be  imagined.  He  was  a  gaunt,  spare,  squalid-looldng  creature, 
evidently  formed  for  great  activitv,  but  worn  down  by  long  and  various  efforts  to 
escape  ^  law.  In  fact,  he  had  been  hunted  down  like  a  wolf;  and  acknowledged 
to  seven  murders,  not  that  he  called  them  by  that  name.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  make 
a  merit  of  putting  an  end  to  what  he  termed  an  Orangeman,  real  or  fancied.  He  was 
hanged  soon  after  I  last  visited  him." — M8.  Journal  of  a  Field  Offieer, 

*  The  barbarous  treatment  of  Michael  Shenstone,  a  Protestant,  deserves  to  be 
drcumstantially  related.  He  was  led  into  the  street  with  the  other  unfortunate 
Protestants,  and  received  eighteen  stabs  of  pikes.  "A  woman  of  the  name  of 
Farrd,  who  was  infamously  active  in  this  sanguinary  business,  informed  them 
that  they  did  not  know  how  to  kill  Orangemen,  on  which  a  ruffian  stepped  for- 
ward, and  trampled  on  the  dead  and  dying.  He  then  put  a  pistol  close  to 
Shenstone's  head,  and  the  ball  entering  near  the  ear,  came  ont  under  the  eye, 
having  fractured  the  cheek-bone  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  In  some  hours 
after,  he  was  put  into  a  cart  with  the  bodies  of  seventeen  Protestants  who  had 
been  murdered,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  churchyard  to  be  interred ;  but  some  alarm 
preventing  it,  he  remained  among  the  dead  that  night.  Next  morning,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  some  of  the  rebels,  his  body  was  delivered  to  his  wife,  by  whose  care,  and 
with  proper  medical  assistance,  he  recovered,  and  regained  the  use  of  his  limbs.  These 
facts  were  related  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  saw  Shenstone  soon  after ;  and  they 
have  been  verified  by  his  affidavit,  sworn  before  Oliver  Nelson,  a  magistrate,  and  by 
Mr.  Bayly,  curate  of  Rathangan,  and  by  Mr.  Pym,  his  landlord." 

I  have  appended  this  extract  from  Musgrave,  not  so  much  from  the  singular 
deliverance  from  death  which  it  records,  but  to  affirm  that,  in  the  wildest  hours  of 
excitement  and  excess,  woman  rarely  forgot  her  gentlest  attributes,  gentleness  and 
pity  for  the  wretched.  Many  a  royalist  has  been  succoured  in  his  hour  of  danger 
by  some  fair  Romanist— and  females  have  sheltered  the  hunted  rebel,  and  in  the  very 
house  of  him,  who,  at  the  moment,  was  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  denounced 
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who  had  mixed  themselves  with  the  conspiracy,  suddenly  became 
alanued-^for  the  war  had  now  assumed  a  religious,  rather  than  a  re- 
volutionary complexion.  Suspicion  once  aroused,  finds  abundant  causes 
to  confirm  it — and  while  some  Protestants  quietly  seceded  from  their 
fellow-traitors,  not  a  few  sought  favour  with  the  Government  by  a 
secret  betrayal  of  their  guilty  companions.* 

In  the  course  of  this  history  nothing  will  be  more  apparent,  than 
the  incompetency,  military  ana  diplomatic,  of  many  of  the  functiona- 
ries to  whom  extensive  powers  were  confided.  One  while,  unneces- 
sary severity  was  employed— and  at  another,  mistaken  lenity  marred 
every  advantage  which  stringent  measures  might  have  efiected.  In 
military  conduct,  the  royalist  commanders  were  too  often  found  defi- 
cient--«bnd,  almost  in  every  instance,  either  to  imprudence  or  imbecility, 
the  Insurgents  were  alone  indebted  for  moments  of  doubtful  and  eva- 
nescent success.  The  afikir  at  Old  Kilcullen,  was  about  one  of  the  worst 
military  offences  committed  by  an  incompetent  commander.  Yeomanry 
officers  always  behaved  with  boldness,  and  frequently  displayed  both 
tact  and  talent  when  left  to  their  own  resources  while  many  from 
whose  high  military  rank  and  standing  something  like  ability  might 
have  been  looked  for,  proved  the  truism  of  the  adage,  '^  that  as  the 
cowl  does  not  make  the  monk,"  neither  does  an  aiguilette  constitute  a 
general. 

Learning  that  some  three  hundred  well-appointed  rebels  had  assem- 
bled at  Old  Kilcullen,  and  that  they  had  entrenched  themselves  in 
the  church-yard.  General  Dundas  proceeded  to  dislodge  them.  His 
force  consisted  only  of  forty  dragoons,  and  some  twenty  Suffolk  militia- 
men. The  rebel  position  was  on  a  height — one  side  protected  by*.a  high 
wall — the  other  secured  by  a  double  fence-— a  hedge  with  a  dike  in 
front. 

Would  it  be  credited,  that  an  English  general  could  be  mad  enough 
to  assail  three  hundred  men  thus  posted,  with  forty  dragoons  ?  Mus- 
grave  thus  narrates  the  transaction,  and  his  account  has  been  consi- 
dered by  those  engaged  to  be  perfectly  correct : — 

^^  General  Dundas  ordered  the  Bomneys  and  the  9th  dragoons  to 
charge  the  rebels,  though  it  was  up-hill,  though  the  ground  was  broken, 
and  many  of  the  rebels  were  in  a  road  close  to  tibe  church-yard,  in 
which  not  more  than  six  of  the  cavalry  could  advance  in  front. 

"  They  however  charged  with  great  spirit,  though  their  destruction 
was  considered  by  all  the  spectators  to  be  the  certain  and  inevitable 

*  «  I  ghall  mention  here  an  incident  which  throws  light  on  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  rebellion,  and  the  secret  designs  of  the  great  body  of  the  rebels. — One 
Dennis,  an  apothecary  and  a  Protestant,  was  the  county  delegate,  and  the  chief  con- 
ductor of  the  plot  in  the  King's  county,  which  was  to  have  exploded  in  a  few  days  $ 
but  the  wanton  massacre  of  Protestants  at  Prosperous  and  Bathangan  having  con  • 
vinoed  him  that  their  extirpation  was  the  main  object  of  the  Romanists,  though  they 
had.  with  singular  dissimulation,  concealed  it  from  him  who  was  their  leader,  he 
repaired  to  TuUamoro  to  General  Dunn,  who  commanded  that  district,  threw  him- 
sdf  on  the  meroy  of  Government,  exposed  the  whole  plot,  and  betrayed  the  names  of 
the  captains,  who  were  immediately  arrested.  He  said  to  the  General,  '  I  see,  Sir, 
that  it  will  soon  be  my  own  &te.'  '^— AftM^rooe. 
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consequence  of  it ;  for  what  could  cavalrj  do,  thus  broken  and  divided, 
against  a  firm  phalanx  of  rebels,  armed  with  long  pikes?  Neveiv 
theless,  they  made  three  charges,  but  were  repulsed  in  each ;  and  at 
every  repulse  the  general  urged  them  to  renew  the  attack. 

^'  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Captain  Cooks  and  Captain 
Erskine  could  prevail  upon  their  men  to  renew  the  charge,  after  the 
first  defeat.  In  the  last  charge.  Captain  Cooks,  to  inspire  lus  men 
with  courage  by  his  example,  advanced  some  yards  before  them ;  when 
Lis  horse  having  received  many  wounds,  fell  upon  his  knees ;  and 
while  in  that  situation,  the  body  of  that  brave  officer  was  perforated 
with  pikes ;  and  he.  Captain  Erskine,  and  twenty-two  privates,  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  ten  so  badly  wounded,  that  most  of  them  died 
soon  after." 

Shamefully  discomfited,  Dnndas  fell  back  on  the  village  of  KilcuUen 
bridge,  and  occupied  a  pass  in  every  respect  defensible.  So  thought 
the  successful  peasants  who  had  garrisoned  the  church-yard,  and  de- 
forced an  English  general.  They  prudently  declined  any  attempt  to 
force  the  bridge — forded  the  Lifiey  at  Castlemartin — and  took  up  a 
position  between  Naas  and  Kilcullen ;  thus  cutting  off  General  Dun- 
das  s  communication  with  the  capital. 

Npthing  remained  for  the  royalist  commander  but  to  drive  them 
from  these  grounds,  and  open  his  road  to  Naas.  He  advanced  accord- 
ingly, found  them  in  line  three  deep,  Qnd  with  his  cavalry  in  hand, 
boldly  attacked  the  position  with  half  a  company  of  the  gallant  Suf- 
folks.  Small  as  the  party  was,  three  rounds  broke  the  rebels.  The 
cavalry  charged — and  the  same  body,  which  had  so  recently  inflicted  a 
severe  repulse,  were  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  leaving  the  ground 
covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded. 

After  a  brief  but  bloody  pursuit,  Dundas  marched  on  Naas,  to  oon- 
oeDtrate  his  troops  and  assist  in  coverinflr  tW  capital. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

ATTACK  ON  NA AS— ANECDOTES  OF  THE  ACTION — INSURRECTION  IN  KILDARB-^ 
REBELS  DEFEATED  AT  CARLOW — AMNESTY  TO  THE  INSURGENTS — DUFf's 
AFFAIR  ON  THE  CURRAGH — STATE  OF  THE  CAPITAL — PARTIAL  DISAFFECTION 
IN  THE  YEOMANRY — ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DECLARATION — BATTLE  OF  TARA — 
A  REBEL   HEROINS. 

^'  If  one  can  imagine  such  a  thing  as  a  tableau,  or  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  rebellion  from  the  2drd  to  the  dOth  of  May,  the  appearance  it 
would  present  would  be  this.  Seven  or  eight  comparatively  minor  ex- 
plosions, lighting  up  the  atmosphere  for  a  short  space  and  then  going 
gradually  out,  viz.  one  in  Meath  (Tara),  one  in  Wicklow  (Mount  Ken* 
nedy),  a  good  blaze  in  Carlow,  and  four  or  &ye  in  Kildare,  which  its 
being  Lord  Edward's  own  county  accounts  for— these  were  Naas, 
Prosperous,  Kilcullen,  and  Rathangan.  The  eye  should  then  be  drawn 
to  the^  mighty  and  absorbing  eruption  of  Wexford — and  taking  Vinegar 
Hill  as  its  crater,  it  would  observe  two  streams  of  lava  pouring 
forth,  one  due  west,  to  Ross — one  due  north,  towards  Wicklow—- >and 
a  third,  of  somewhat  less  importance,  north-west  to  Newtown  Barry. 
I  rather  think  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  my  regiment  at  Naas,  as 
Mick  Reynolds,  who  led  the  rebels,  was  one  of  the  promptest  of  the 
insurgent  leaders."* 

Jhe  garrison  of  the  latter  town  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  Armagh  militia,  with  two  battalion  guns,  and  seventy-five 
cavalry,  comprising  small  detachments  of  the  Fourth  Dragoons,  Ancient 
Britons,  and  sixteen  mounted  yeomen.  The  whole  were  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Lord  Gosford. 

On  the  evening  of  the  general  insurrection  (the  2drd  of  May), 
anonymous  letters  were  received  by  the  commanding  officer,  apprizing 
him  that  a  night  attack  would  be  made  upon  the  town  by  a  numerous 
body  of  well-armed  rebels,  and  necessary  dispositions  of  the  garrison 
were  made  to  receive  the  threatened  assault.  The  guards  were  dou- 
bled, the  outskirts  of  the  town  carefully  patrolled,  and  a  plan  of 
defence  pre-arranged,  to  prevent  any  confusion  when  the  hour  for 
action  came. 

Midnight  passed  without  any  thing  occurring  to  cause  alarm,  and 
as  morning  dawned,  it  was  believed  that  the  information  received  the 
preceding  evening  had  been  incorrect,  and  the  officers  retired  to  their 
quarters.  At  luJf-past  two,  however,  an  outlying  dragoon  galloped 
in,  annonnoing  the  advance  of  a  numerous  body  of  rebeb ;  the  drums 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  garrison  occupied  their  alarm  posts. 

The  rebels,  who  had  assembled  at  the  quarries  of  Tipper,  advanced 
on  the  town  in  four  divisions,  each  entering  by  a  different  approach  ; 

*  MS.  Journal  of  a  Field  Offica. 
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and  the  heaviest  colamn  moving  by  the  Johnstown  road.  The  latter 
was  commanded  by  Michael  Reynolds,  and  it  made  a  bold  effort  to  carry 
the  jail,  in  front  of  which  a  party  of  the  Armagh  militia,  the  Ancient 
Britons,  and  a  battalion  gun  were  posted.  But  the  attack  was  com- 
pletely repulsed,  and  the  rebel  loss  would  have  been  more  considerable, 
had  not  the  cavalry,  irritated  by  the  fall  of  their  officer*  who  had  been 
piked,  charged  too  prematurely,  and  interrupted  the  play  of  the  gun.t 
For  forty  minutes,  however,  desultory  firing  continued. 

^'  Large  parties  of  the  rebels,  who  stole  unnoticed  into  the  town, 
through  the  houses  and  narrow  lanes,  fought  some  time  in  the  streets, 
and  stood  three  volleys  from  a  party  of  the  Armagh  militia,  posted 
opposite  to  the  barrack,  before  they  gave  way ;  at  last  they  fled  pre- 
cipitately in  every  direction,  when  the  cavalry  charged,  and  killed  a 
great  number  of  them  in  the  pursuit.  Thirty  of  the  rebels  were 
killed  in  the  streets ;  and,  from  the  numbers  found  dead  in  back 
houses  and  in  the  adjacent  fields,  a  few  days  after,  it  is  imagined  that 
no  less  than  three  hundred  must  have  fallen. 

^'  They  dropped  in  their  flight  a  great  quantity  of  pikes,  and  other 
arms,  of  which  a  number  were  found  in  pits  near  the  town,  where  also 
three  men  with  green  cockades  were  seized,  and  instantly  hanged  in 
the  public  streets.  Another  prisoner  was  spared  in  consequence  of 
useful  information  which  he  gave.  He  informed  the  commanding 
officer  that  the  rebel  party  was  above  one  thousand  strong,  and  was 
commanded  by  Michael  Reynolds,  who  was  well  mounted,  and  dressed 
in  yeoman  uniform.  He  made  his  escape,  but  his  horse  fell  into  the 
hands  of  our  troops."! 

"  Lord  Gosford  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  His  lodging  was  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  the  hUl,  which  the  Dublin  road  ascends.  The 
sentinel  at  his  door,  having  his  attention  attracted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  rebel  colunms  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  so  far  off  his  guard  as  to 
allow  two  pikemen,  belonging  to  the  town,  to  slip  into  the  hall,  where 
they  were  ready  to  receive  his  lordship  with  their  pikes  as  he  hurried 
from  his  chamber  on  the  alarm.  And  they  were  very  near  succeeding 
—but  the  sentinel  turning  about  at  the  critical  moment,  shot  one,  and 
bayoneted  the  other,  just  as  his  lordship  was  rushing  down  the  stairs. 
The  sentinel's  name  was  John  Sandford ;  he  was  afterwards  made  a 
Serjeant,  and  his  son  a  drummer.  He  died  about  four  or  Ave  and 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  the  humble  station  of  a  Dublin  watch- 
man, which  I  obtained  for  him  and  several  others  on  the  final  reduc- 
tion of  the  regiment." 

^'A  very  singular  exhibition  of  desperate  sternness  took  place  in 

*  Captain  Davis. — He  died  of  hia  wonnda  the  following  day. 

t  The  execution  of  the  gnn  waa  so  trifling  compared  to  what  it  should  have  pro- 
duced upon  a  body  in  dose  column ,  and  at  canister  Fange,  that  it  was  ascnbed 
rather  to  treachery  than  want  of  skiU. 

**  One  of  the  rebels  concerned  in  the  attack,  who  obtained  the  royal  mercy  by  for- 
rendering  himself  under  the  proclamation,  informed  me  that  one  of  the  gunners,  wlio 
directed  the  cannon  at  the  gaol,  having  been  seduced  by  the  rebels,  elevated  it  fO 
much  as  not  to  injure  the  assailants."— IfMs^rcrt. 

t  Musgrave. 
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NaaB  on  this  occasion.  Abont  the  centre  of  the  town  lived  a  widow 
gentlewoman  in  somewhat  independent  circumstances.  She  had  a  son 
of  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  old,  who  was  a  rebel,  and  headed  a 
party  who  made  their  way  into  the  main  street,  where  he  was  shot, 
and  lay  almost  opposite  his  mother's  house.  A  maid-serrant  recog- 
nised the  body  in  the  morning,  and  running  back  into  the  house  an- 
nounced that  ^  Master  John  lay  dead  in  the  street.'  The  mother  came 
out,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  of  our  officers  turned  over  the  corpse, 
coolly  observing  to  the  woman,  ^  How  dare  you  say  my  son  is  lying 
here  f  my  son  went  to  America  two  months  ago !'  and  then  returned 
to  the  house. 

"  Within  a  mile  of  Naas  on  the  Limerick  road  stands  the  nnfinished 
mansion  of  Jigginstown,  the  work  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  Strafford. 
Intended  for  a  viceregal  residence,  it  owes  its  permanency  to  the  fact, 
that  it  was  found  cheaper  to  quarry  stones  or  bum  brick  for  building, 
than  attempt  to  separate  those  bricks  of  which  it  is  built,  and  which 
had  been  imported  from  Holland.  The  vaults  beneath  this  pile  are 
extensive— and  the  exquisite  hardness  of  the  plaster  has  kept  it  won- 
derfully perfect  to  the  present  hour.  Into  these  vaults  a  number  of 
wounded  wretches  made  their  way,  when  the  rebels  were  driven  out  of 
the  town,  and  there  they  died.  Several  years  after,  the  mouldering 
remains  of  many  were  found  in  the  remotest  comers."* 

The  entire  of  the  county  of  Kildare  was  now  in  open  insurrection, 
and  not  less  than  six  rebel  encampments  were  formed,  and  multitudes 
of  the  peasantry  flocked  to  them.  The  houses  were  almost  entirely 
deserted.  Of  the  Protestant  clergy  not  a  man  remained ;  and,  indeed, 
the  ferocity  of  party  feeling  had  attained  an  intensity  of  violence  which 
now  can  scarcely  be  imagined  or  believed.  An  infernal  spirit  actuated 
the  opposite  religionists.  On  one  side.  Catholics  were  too  generally 
regarded  with  beitred  and  distrust;  on  the  other,  Protestant  and 
Orangeman  were  held  synonymous — and  to  all  who  dissented  £rom  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  most  abominable  feelings  and  intentions  were 
attributed. 

Individual  occurrences  point  generally  the  state  of  public  feeling 
pretty  accurately;  and  the  eventful  history  of  the  life  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman of  Kildare,  during  three  brief  months,  will  present  a  graphic  but 
faithful  picture  of  these  deplorable  times.  The  occurrences  have  been 
duly  authenticated ;  and  in  whatever  instances  besides  Musgrave  may 
have  been  led  astray,  in  the  following  narrative  his  statements  are 
correct  :«— 

'^  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Darragh,  of  Eagle-hill, 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  an  active  magistrate,  who  was  so  obnoxious 
to  the  rebels  on  account  of  his  zealous  loyalty,  that  many  plots  were 
formed  against  his  life ;  and  in  order  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of  the 
disaffected,  a  report  was  circulated  that  he  had  taken  an  oath  not  to 
desist  in  his  exertions,  till  he  had  waded  up  to  his  ankles  in  the  blood 
oi  Roman  Catholics.  This  report  was  propagated  while  he  was  absent 
in  England.     At  his  return  he  publicly  made  an  affidavit,  that  he  had 

*  MS.  Journal,  Sto,  Sec. 
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never  harboured  such  a  sentiment.  But  this  would  not  do*— and  ^le 
was  condemned  to  die  by  a  committee  of  assassination  that  sat  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

^^  When  walking  in  his  lawn,  in  the  month  of  March,  a  man  in  the 
guise  of  a  suppliant  presented  him  a  paper,  under  the  pretext  of  seeking 
for  justice ;  and  when  he  was  engaged  in  perusing  it,  drew  a  pistol, 
and  fired  a^  him,  the  ball  entering  his  groin ;  and  while  in  that  disabled 
state,  and  writhing  with  pain,  the  wretch  drew  another  pistol,  and  dis- 
charged it  into  his  back,  with  the  muzzle  so  close  that  both  the  ball  and 
the  wadding  entered  his  body,  and  have  never  since  been  extracted." 

In  this  miserable  condition  the  unhappy  gentleman  lay  when  the  in- 
surrection broke  out.  A  friend,  who  commanded  a  troop  of  yeomanry 
cavalry,  visited  Eagle-hill  on  the  2drd  of  May,  and  offered  to  escort 
the  wounded  man  to  some  place  of  security,  but  he  was  in  too  excru- 
ciating pain  to  bear  removal,  and  reluctantly  he  was  left  at  his  own 
house,  isolated  from  all  assistance,  there  to  abide  the  fury  of  the  insur- 
gents. He  had  two  chances  of  escape.  The  sufferings  which  he  had 
already  undergone  might  satisfy  the  malignant  spirit  of  a  demon ;  and, 
from  the  insecurity  of  the  times,  he  had  fortified  and  garrisoned  his 
house.  To  the  formei^— compassion— he  would  have  trusted,  as  it  turned 
out,  in  vain ;  and  to  the  precaution  of  rendering  his  house  defensible, 
he  owed  his  escape  from  being  slaughtered. 

Early  on  the  24th  a  numerous  b^^ly  of  insurgents,  from  their  camp 
at  Knockawlin,  proceeded  to  attack  the  house  of  this  devoted  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Darragh's  brother-in-law  and  surgeon,  with  six  other  indi- 
viduals, formed  the  little  garrison.  With  savage  yells,  the  rebels  ap- 
proached the  house  and  commenced  a  furious  attack,  wliich  was  as  des- 
perately repelled  by  those  within.  The  lawn  windows  had  been  securely 
barricaded,  and  they  resisted  every  effort  to  break  them  in ;  while  the 
galling  fire  of  the  defenders  ultimately  repulsed  their  assailants,  after 
killing  and  wounding  a  great  number. 

^^  The  rebels  carried  off  all  the  killed,  except  one  ruffian,  who 
fell  when  endeavouring  to  break  open  a  window  near  the  hall.  He 
had  in  his  pocket  Captain  Swayne's  protection,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  surrendering  a  pike  a  few  days 
before ;  and,  also,  the  following  prayer  :— 

"  My  God,  I  offer  unto  thee  my  sleep,  submitting  it  with  a  pure  in- 
tention to  thy  holy  will ;  and  that  I  may  recover  new  vigour  to  serve 
thee.  I  wish  that  every  breath  I  am  to  take  this  night  may  be  an  act 
of  praise  and  love  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  like  the  happy  breathings  of 
the  saints  and  angels,  who  never  sleep ;  and  so  I  compose  myself  to 
sleep  in  the  arms  of  my  Saviour."* 

This  wretch  lived  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Eagle-hill,  and  had 
a  short  time  before  been  brought  through  a  malignant  fever,  and  his 
life  saved,  by  the  benevolent  assistance  of  Mrs.  Darragh,  who  supplied 
him  with  medicines,  wine,  and  other  necessaries  and  comforts."* 

What  a  horrible  picture !     It  shews  to  what  foul  purposes  the  name 
of  religion  may  be  distorted,  when  he  who  contemplated  murder  would 
dare  to  address  a  God  of  Mercy,  and  offer  up  his  acconed  homage ! 
*  MQ8grave*«  Memoir. 
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In  tbo  mean  time  the  insnrgents  turned  tLeir  intentions  to  Carlo w. 
The  attack  upon  the  town  was  delayed  a  day  later  than  those  we 
have  been  generally  describing,  as  the  stoppage  of  the  mail-coach 
could  not  be  there  ascertained  until  the  24th.  Before  day  break,  howeyer 
on  the  25th,  a  large  body  of  rebels  assembled,  under  the  command 
of  a  leader  named  Roach,  in  the  demesne  of  Sir  Edward  Crosbie, 
scarcely  two  miles  distance  from  the  town. 

The  garrison,  commanded  by  Colonel  Mahon^  of  the  9th  Dragoons, 
mustered  about  ^yq  hundred  men  of  all  arms.  It  comprised  two 
troops  of  the  9th,  Sir  Charles  Burton  s  yeomanry  cavalry,  the  light  com- 
pany of  the  North  Cork,  a  detachment  of  the  Louth  Militia,  and  some 
fifty  volunteers.  The  rebel  force,  in  round  numbers,  might  be  set  down 
at  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men.* 

The  troops  were  skilfully  disposed  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  rebel 
column,  which  was  made  without  order  or  combination.  Before  they 
entered  the  town,  they  had  been  joined  by  numbers  of  its  disafiected  in- 
habitants; and  from  their  report  touching  the  unsuspecting  attitude 
of  the  garrison,  they  counted  upon  taking  it  by  surprise.  The  result 
I^roved,  that  in  this  they  were  fatally  mistaken.t 

*  An  error  into  which  Sir  Richard  Mosgrave  frequently  falls,  is  an  oYer-esthnate 
of  rebel  numbers,  as  well  as  an  exaggerated  return  of  their  losses.  Doubtless  his 
statements  were  framed  from  reports  of  individuals  engaged  in  the  different  affairs ; 
but,  generally,  they  were  not  military  men ;  and  a  practised  eye  alone  can  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  number  of  men  moving  in  masses,  or  drawn  out  in  lines. 

f  **  One  of  the  eompleieai  things  during  the  rebellion,  was  the  defeat  of  the  rebels 
at  Carlow,  in  which  a  company  of  my  regiment  had  a  share.  There  was  full  infor- 
mation of  the  intended  attack,  but '  not  a  drum  was  heard.'  The  soldiers— who  were 
chiefly  in  billets—were  allowed  to  repair  to  their  quarters  as  usual,  and  remain  there 
until  it  was  ascertained  that  the  town  rebels  had  quitted  it  to  join  their  fellows  and 
arm  themselves,  which  they  did  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  A  number  of  Ser- 
jeants then  went  round,  and  the  men  were  brought  to  their  posts  without  the  least 
alarm.  The  rebel  column  entered  Carlow,  by  Tullow-street,  unopposed-»the  street 
terminating  in  a  place,  or  open  space,  where  stood  the  horse-barracks  and  jail.  Ar- 
rived here,  they  raised  a  loud  shout,  or  yell,  and  it  was  fearfully  responded  to  by  a 
destructive  fire,  which  opened  upon  them  from  different  points.  Seized  with  a 
panic  at  this  unexpected  reception,  they  endeavoured  to  escape  in  various  directions. 
The  greater  part  retraced  their  steps  tlurough  Tullow-street,  but  a  picket  had  by  this 
tune  occupied  the  further  end  of  it,  and  opened  a  withering  fire.  They  now  sought 
refuge  in  the  houses :  these  the  solctiers  set  fire  to ;  a  number  were  shot  in  attempting 
to  escape  the  flames ;  but  a  great  many  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  perished  in  them. 
A  gate  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  was  thrown  open,  and  afforded 
tgren  to  the  greater  number  of  those  who  escaped.  Adjoining  the  jail  there  was 
(and  I  believe  still  is)  a  narrow  passage,  about  sixty  yards  in  length,  and  scarcely 
three  feet  wide ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  two  sentinels  were  posted— one  a  private  of  the 
9th  Dragoons,  the  other  an  Armagh  man,  named  James  Daly.  Many  of  the  rebels 
attempted  this  passage;  while  Daly  fired  twenty-four  rounds,  and  twenty-three 
rebels  were  found  iSud  or  wounded.  In  fact,  there  was  no  chance  of  missing 
them.  Daly  was  of  course  promoted,  and  there  lis  some  interest  about  the  latter  part 
of  his  history.  No  man  could  be  more  respected  by  his  officers,  and  he  felt  it. 
He  had  five  brothers  in  the  regiment,  and  the  youngest,  a  fine  boy,  had  been  given 
into  James's  special  care  by  their  mother.  The  lad  thought  fit  to  volunteer  into  the 
74th— and  James  had  a  feding  of  duty  which  told  him  to  accompany  his  young  bro- 
ther, and  he  did  so.  He  served  through  the  Peninsular  war  as  seijeant— and  re- 
turning with  an  exceUent  character,  a  pension,  and  a  wooden  leg,  died  near  m3f 
lesidence  a  very  few  years  back."— if9.  Journal  qfa  Field  Officer. 
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Had  not  the  utter  worthlessness  of  an  armed  mob  been  tested  a 
thousand  times,  Carlow  might  be  adduced  to  prove  it.  They  had  ex- 
pected to  suiprise  the  garrison,  and  yet  they  shot  a  man,  who  refused 
to  accompany  them,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  town.  With  the  main 
body  of  the  garrison  they  never  came  in  contact.  The  fire  of  the 
sentries,  and  an  occasional  fusilade  from  the  windows  of  the  loyal- 
ists, checked  their  advance ;  and  the  very  report  that  two  guns  were 
laid  upon  the  Graigue-bridge,  where  they  were  to  have  united  with 
the  Queen's  County  insurgents,  deterred  them  from  making  the 
attempt. 

Thejinale  of  the  rebel  attempt  on  Carlow,  presents  a  terrible  picture 
of  what  too  frequently  occurs,  when  the  amenities  of  civilized  warfare 
are  forbidden,  and  vw  metis  is  pronounced.  After  describing  their 
stupid  advance  and  total  discomfiture,  Gordon  thus  proceeds : — 

^'  Finding  their  flight  intercepted,  numbers  took  refuge  in  the  houses, 
where  they  found  a  miserable  exit,  these  being  inmiediately  fired  by 
the  soldiery.  About  eighty  houses  were  consumed  in  this  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  for  some  days,  the  roasted  remains  of  unhappy  men  were 
falling  down  the  chimneys  in  which  they  had  perished.  As  about  half 
this  column  of  assailants  had  arrived  within  the  town,  and  few  escaped 
from  that  situation,  their  loss  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  less  than  four 
hundred;  while  not  a  man  was  even  wounded  on  the  side  of  the 
loyalists." 

This  estimate  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  short  of  the  actual  amount 
considerably.  They  were  panic-stricken  when  too  late  to  fly,  and 
hence  the  slaughter  was  excessive.  Paralyzed  by  the  fire  of  sentries, 
and  that  maintained  by  loyalists  dispersedly  from  the  houses,  'Hhey 
cried  out,"  says  Musgrave,  "that  they  were  surrounded  by  the  soldiers, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and,  in  the  greatest  consternation,  endeavoured 
to  retreat  by  the  road  through  which  they  had  at  first  advanced ;  but, 
fearing  to  meet  the  army  in  that  direction,  numbers  of  them  retired 
into  the  houses  in  TuUow-street,  which  it  is  believed  were  inhabited 
by  their  associates ;  for  when  the  soldiers  set  fire  to  them,  to  make  the 
rebels  bolt,  there  was  not  a  woman  or  child  in  any  of  them.  Some 
rushed  out  through  the  flames,  and  were  shot  or  bayoneted  ;  others  re- 
mained in  the  houses  till  they  were  consumed.  The  other  rebels  who 
had  taken  different  routes,  were  shot  by  the  loyal  inhabitants  from 
their  windows;  while  such  of  them  as  escaped,  were  pursued  and 
killed  by  the  soldiers  and  yeonoanry ;  so  that  the  streets,  the  roads,  and 
fields  contiguous  to  the  town,  were  strewed  with  carcasses.  That 
evening,  and  all  next  day,  nineteen  carts  were  constantly  employed  in 
conveying  the  dead  bodies  to  the  other  side  of  Graigue-bridge,  where 
four  hundred  and  seventeen  bodies  were  buried  in  three  graveUpits, 
and  covered  with  quick  lime.  On  the  whole,  it  was  believed,  that  no 
less  than  six  hundred  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  perished,  including 
those  who  were  consumed  in  the  houses,  and  those  who  fell  in  the 
roads  and  fields,  and  were  secretly  interred  by  their  friends." 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  bloodless  victory,  and  an  enormous  loss 
of  life  already  inflicted  on  the  delinquents,  should  not  have  been  con- 
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Eidered,  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  ends  of  justice,  but  unhappily 
it  was  not 

'^  After  the  defeat,  executions  commenced,  as  elsewhere  in  this 
calamitous  period,  and  about  tfoo  hundred  in  a  short  time  were  hanged 
or  shot,  according  to  martial  law.  Among  the  earliest  victims  were 
Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  and  one  Hejdon,  a  yeoman  of  Sir  Charles  Bur- 
ton's troop.  The  latter  is  believed  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the 
rebel  column,  to  have  conducted  the  assailants  into  the  town,  and  on 
their  ill  success,  to  have  abandoned  them.  He  had  certainly  in  that 
crisis  taken  his  place  as  a  yeoman,  and  joined  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
assailants.  Sir  Edward,  at  whose  house  the  rebel  column  had  assem-* 
bled,  but  who  certainly  had  not  accompanied  them  in  their  march,  was 
condemned  and  shot  as  a  United  Irishman.  I  can  say  nothing  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  this  unfortunate  baronet,  with  whom  I  had  never 
any  acquaintance ;  but  his  friends  affirm,  and  I  sincerely  believe  with 
truth,  that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  confusion  which  necessarily  attends 
a  trial  by  military  law,  in  the  rage  of  a  rebellion  ;  and  that  his  inno-  ' 
cence  would  be  manifest,  were  certain  circumstances  made  public, 
which  they  choose  to  withhold  for  a  time,  through  respect  to  an  admi- 
nistration, then  dangerously  situated.  Very  probably  the  whole  of  his 
guilt  consisted  in  las  having  given  way  to  a  tide  of  theoretic  politics, 
which  many  speculative  men  had  not  sufficient  clearness  of  judgment 
to  correct,  or  duplicity  to  conceal,  though  they  might  utterly  abhor  the 
consequences  of  an  attempt  to  reduce  these  theories  to  practice  by  force 
of  arms.*" 

It  will  be  here  necessary  to  mention  that  in  Kildare,  within  a  few 
days  after  the  outbreak,  an  amnesty  for  the  past  was  solicited  by 
many  of  the  rebels,  and,  with  the  consent  of  Government,  the  generals 
commanding  in  that  county  entered  into  negotiations  with  their  chiefs. 

*  Gordon's  History. 

The  letter  appended  was  addressed  to  the  author,  and  he  thinks  it  a  dnty  to  give 
it  verbatim.  His  conTiction  is,  that  however  imprudent  Sir  Edward  might  have 
been  in  ezpressioui  he  was  guiltless  of  any  overt  act  of  rebeUion,  and  was  there- 
fore unjustly  aivd  unnecessarily  sacrificed : — 

"  I  have  read  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  your  *  History  of  the  Rebellion  in 
Ireland  in  1798.'  In  your  '  brief  notices  of  the  l^ers  of  the  United  Irishmen'  vou 
mention  the  name  of  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  as  a  *  gentleman  of  high  family  and  for- 
tune, who  appears  to  have  allowed  himadf  to  be  involved  unaccountably  in  this 
sanguinary  insurrection  ;'  and  you  proceed  to  state  that,  *  from  character  and  dis- 
position, he  was  unsuited  to  become  an  actor  in  scenes  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed.' 
I  have  in  my  possession  most  numerous  proofs,  that  my  father.  Sir  Edward  Crosbie, 
Bart.,  was  totally  unconnected  with  the  rebellion.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  an  his- 
torian, you  are  anxious  to  state  the  truth :  I  will,  therefore,  forward  to  you,  on  the 
receipt  of  your  reply,  the  affidavit  of  Arthur  O'Connor— a  document  that  must  be 
conclusive.  I  beg,  on  your  publishing  this,  that  you  will  give  my  name  as  your 
authority— taking  care  to  state  that  I  reterve  many  other  documents  for  the  perusal 
of  her  Majesty's  ministers.  All  that  I  ask  is  their  impartial  consideration.  I  have 
suffered  long  and  deeply  from  this  imputation  on  my  family  honour ;  and  I  know 
that  I  have  a  case  which  nothing  can  overthrow,  if  I  obtain  a  hearing. 
*'  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  W.  Crosbie,  Bart. 

"W.  H.  Maxwell,  Esq."  Capt.  H.P.  unattached." 
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How  far  this  was  a  prudent  mea;3ure  is  questionable.  In  the  spirit  of 
the  proclamations  issued — with  arms  in  their  hands,  rebels  should  have 
been  placed  without  the  pale  of  treaty ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  extensive  forgiveness  should  have  been  extended  to  such  as  should 
disband  themselves,  and  re-oceupy  their  abandoned  dwellings.  In  di- 
plomatic, as  well  as  in  field  abilities,  the  royal  generals  were  defective, 
and  the  amnesty  produced  nothing  but  treachery  and  bloodshed.  The 
former  chaige,  rests  with  the  insurgents ;  the  hitter,  must  be  laid  at 
the  hands  of  the  ro3ra]ifits. 

Premising  that,  sickened  with  defeat,  the  rebels  began  to  sea  the 
folly  of  the  outbreak;  and  that  £rom  the  camp  at  Knockawlin,  a  commu- 
nication was  made  to  General  Dundas,  through  a  gentleman  called 
Kelly,  that  a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  insurgents,  and 
that  they  were  solicitous  to  turn  the  sword  to  the  ploughshare,  and 
abandon  the  wild  projects,  whose  fiEdlacy  and  impracticability  had  now 
become  tolerably  apparent  ^'  The  purport  of  this  message  was,  that 
PerkinsT  men  should  surrender  their  arms,  on  condition  of  their  being 
permitted  to  retire  unmolested  to  their  habitations,  and  of  the  libera- 
tion of  their  leader's  brother  from  thd  jail  of  Naaa.  The  general, 
having  sent  a  messenger  for  advice  to  Dublin,  and  received  permis- 
sion, assented  to  the  terms — and  approaching  the  post  of  Knockaw- 
lin on  the  dlst,  received  the  personal  surrendry  of  Perkins  and  a 
few  of  his  associates;  the  rest  dispersing  homeward  in  all  direc- 
tions with  shouts  of  joy,  and  leaving  thirteen  cart-loads  of  pikes 
behind. 

This  disposition  to  surrender,  which  good  policy  should  have  en- 
couraged, was  blasted  three  days  after  by  military  ardour — ^which,  when 
'it  eludes  the  salutary  restraints  of  discipline,  and  is  exerted  against  an 
unresisting  object,  ceases  to  be  laudable.  Major-General  Sir  James 
Duff,  who  had  made  a  rapid  march  from  Limerick  with  six  hundred 
men,  to  open  the  c<»mmunication  of  the  metropolis  with  that  quarter, 
received  intelligence  that  a  large  body  of  men  had  assembled  at  a  place 
called  Gibbit-rath,  on  the  Curragh,  for  the  purpose  of  surrendry,  to 
which  they  had  been  admitted  by  General  Dundas.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  troops  advanced  near  the  insurgents  to  receive  their  arms,  one  of 
the  latter,  foolishly  swearing  that  he  would  not  deliver  his  ffun  other- 
wise than  empty,  discharged  it  with  the  muzzle  upwards.  The  soldiers 
instantly,  pretending  to  consider  this  as  an  act  of  hostility,  fired  on  the. 
unresisting  multitude,  who  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and  were 
pursued  with  slaughter  by  a  company  of  fencible  cavalry  denominated 
Lord  Jocelyn's  fox-hunters.  Above  two  hundred  of  the  insurgents 
fell  upon  tms  occasion— -and  a  far  greater  number  would  have  shared 
their  fate,  if  a  retreat  had  not  been  sounded  with  all  possible  despatch, 
agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  General  Dundas,  who  had  sent  an  ex- 
press from  his  quarters  at  KilcuUen  to  prevent  the  accident.  In  the 
public  prints,  this  body  of  insurgents  is  asserted  to  have  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  battle,  and  to  have  actually  fired  on  the  troops ;  but  the 
truth  ought  to  be  related  without  respect  of  persons  or  party.  The 
affair  is  well  known  to  have  been  otherwise;  and  the  rebels  were 
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crowded  in  a  place  neither  fit  for  defence  nor  escape— a  wide  plain 
without  hedge,  ditch,  or  bog«i»qaite  contrary  to  their  constantly  prac- 
tised modes  of  warfare." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Gordon—- while  according  to  Musgrave, 
the  rebels  provoked  an  attack  which  had  not  been  intended.  Gene- 
ral Wilford  had  been  deputed  by  General  Dundas  to  receive  their  sub- 
mission ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  rebels,  Sir  James  Duff  appeared 
half  an  hour  before  him. 

^'  The  general,  on  his  arrival,  after  having  disposed  his  army  in  order 
of  battle,  sent  a  serjeant  and  twelve  of  t^e  cavalry  to  the  rebels,  to 
desire  they  would  quietly  surrender  their  arms ;  but  they  wantonly 
and  without  provocation  fired  on  the  King's  troops,  of  whom  they 
killed  one,  and  wounded  three.  Ample  vengeance  was  soon  obtained ; 
for  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  rebels  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded  by  Lord  Jocelyn's  fencible  cavalry,  who  fell  in  with  them  pell- 
mell  ;  so  that  the  artillery  and  infantry  were  unable  to  act  without  the 
risque  of  destroying  their  friends." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  blood  was  unnecessarily  shed,  and  that  the 
rapid  and  soldier-like  movement  of  Greneral  Duff  did  not  terminate  in 
an  affair  more  creditable,  than  hunting  down  a  scattered  mob.  To 
reach  the  Curragh  from  Limerick  by  forced  marches  in  two  days,  be- 
spoke ability  in  conception  and  vigour  in  its  execution ;  and  compared 
with  the  dreamy  operations  of  the  conmianders  of  the  day,  looks  liker  a 
Peninsular  march,  than  the  creeping  movements  generally  made  by 
the  generals  of  '98.  The  plan  was  good — the  execution  admirable-— 
would  that  it  had  ended  in  a  worthier  exploit ! 

While  the  counties  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital  were  thus 
in  open  insurrection,  in  the  city,  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  the  disaffected 
were  still  buoyant  as  to  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success ;  and  although 
the  failure  on  the  2drd  had  for  a  time  paralyzed  the  traitors  of  the 
metropolis,  they  were  disappointed  but  not  despairing,  and  rebellion  was 

«<  Scotched  not  killed." 

The  committees  continued  their  meetings,  pikes  were  fioibricated  in 
large  quantities,  the  sentries  were  assaulted  on  isolated  posts,  the  doors 
of  royalists  were  marked,  domestic  servants  were  corrupted  ;*  and  a 
more  certain  proof  that  a  revolution  waa  not  only  contemplated  but 
expected,  many  of  the  Dublin  tradesmen  refused  to  receive  bank- 
notes in  payment  from  their  customers. 

A  very  serious  cause  of  alarm  also  was  the  discovery,  that  into 
many  of  the  yeomanry  corps  disaffected  persons  had  been  introduced, 
and,  in  some,  the  traitors  outnumbered  ^  the  true  men." 

In  Kildare,  almost  every  corps  was  tainted — and  the  same  remark 

*  ''  The  lord  mayor's  seirant  aclmowledged  to  hia  lordship,  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  numerons  body  of  servants,  who  were  to  have  assassinated  their  masters ; 
and  that  he  and  his  party  were  to  have  murdered  the  lord  mayor  and  his  family, 
and  two  others  of  his  servants,  who  had  hesitated  to  join  them ;  and  that  this  atro- 
dons  deed  was  to  have  been  the  signal  for  the  other  servants  in  the  vicinity  to  rise 
and  commit  similar  enormities." — Mtagrawm 
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applied  to  many  in  the  metropolis.  Of  the  country  corps,  the  Slea^ 
raarigue  laid  down  their  arms,  the  Castledermot  had  but  fiye  well- 
affected  men,  the  Athy  cavaliy  were  publicly  disarmed  in  the  market- 
place, and  their  captain,  Fitzgerald,  of  Cbraldine,  committed  to  prison. 
The  Rathangan,  North  Naas,  and  Furnace  yeomanry  were  all  exten« 
siyely  disaffected ;  and  the  Clane,  nominally  amounting  to  sixty-six, 
could  only  muster  fiye-and-twenty,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out 

Of  the  metropolitan  corps  many  were  exclusiyely  loyal,  but  others 
were  not  without  traitorous  members.  One  instance  will  be  sufficient 
to  shew  how  extensiye  and  dangerous  was  the  disaffection. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  St.  Sepulchre's  corps,  in  turn  of  duty,  took 
the  guard  at  Dolphin  s  bam,  an  outpost  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
metropolis.  While  on  march  to  the  bridge,  a  Roman  Catholic  yeo- 
man, named  Raymond,  entered  into  conyersation  with  his  comrade,  a 
notorious  United  Irishman,  and  communicated  the  secret  plot  He  told 
Jennings,  "  that  in  case  of  an  attack,  which  was  hourly  expected,  and 
which  it  was  belieyed  he  had  preyiously  concerted  with  the  rebels,  the 
disaffected  members  of  the  corps  were  to  massaere  the  officers  and  Pro- 
testants, and  deliyer  up  the  bridge  to  the  assailants.  They  were  then 
to  proceed  to  the  battery  in  the  park ;  inform  the  guard  that  they  had 
been  defeated ;  ask  admittance ;  and  on  being  let  in,  murder  the  guard; 
take  possession  of  the  battery  and  ammunition ;  and  turn  it  to  their 
own  use. 

*'*'  Jennings  had  been  sworn  a  United  Irishman,  and  was  attached  to 
their  cause  from  republican  principles ;  but  being  a  Protestant,  and 
haying  discoyered  from  the  massacres  which  had  taken  place,  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Kildare,  that  the  extirpation  of  his  own 
order  was  intended,  he  informed  Lieutenant  Maturin  of  the  plot ;  and 
he  haying  communicated  it  to  Goyemment,  Ra3anond  was  taken  up, 
tried,  conyicted,  and  hanged  on  the  Old  Bridge  the  1st  of  June." 

As  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  that  corps,  who  formed  the  mar- 
jority  of  it,  were  discoyered  to  be  disaffected,  they  were  disarmed  on 
parade  the  Sunday  following,  and  disbanded. 

The  fears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  not  abated  when,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  the  Lord  Mayor  caused  the  following  placard  to  be  circu- 
lated throughout  the  metropolis  :«— 

"A   CAUTION, 
"Ze»f  the  innocent  should  suffer /or  the  guilty. 

^'Tbe  Lord  Mayor  requests  his  fellow-citizens  to  keep  within  their 
liouses  as  much  as  they  can  suitable  to  their  conyenience,  after 
sunset,  in  this  time  of  peril ;  as  the  streets  should  be  kept  as  clear  as 
possible,  should  any  tumult  or  rising  to  support  rebellion  be  attempted, 
in  order  that  the  troops  and  artillery  may  act  with  full  effect  in  case 
of  any  disturbance." 

At  this  trying  moment,  the  attachment  of  many  of  the  most  influen- 
tial Roman  Catholics  to  the  established  Government  was  sincerely 
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evidenced,  and  of  this  feeling  they  gave  a  public  and  well-timed 
declaration. 

Pursuant  to  a  notice,  inserted  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  the  24th  of 
May,  an  address,  purporting  to  be  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  was  presented  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  on  the 
dOth  of  May,  "  expressing  their  firm  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  royal 
person,  and  the  constitution  under  which  they  have  the  happiness  to 
live.  That  the  share  of  political  liberty,  and  the  advantages  which 
they  possess  under  it,  leave  them  nothing  to  expect  from  foreign  aid, 
nor  any  motive  to  induce  them  to  look  elsewhere,  than  to  the  tried 
benignity  of  their  sovereign,  and  the  unbiassed  determination  of  the 
legislature,  as  the  source  of  future  advantage ;  and  they  expressed  their 
regret,  that  many  of  the  lower  order  of  their  religious  persuasion  were 
engaged  in  unlawful  associations  and  practices." 

This  address  was  signed  by  four  noblemen,  many  gentlemen  of 
landed  property,  some  respectable  merchants,  and  twenty-eight  titular 


The  interruption  of  any  certain  communication  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  was  at  this  time  another  source  of  great  disquietude 
in  the  capital.  From  the  24th  of  May  to  the  31st,  no  mail-coach  had 
arrived — and,  unaccountable  as  it  may  appear,  the  rebel  leaders  in  the 
metropolis  were  frequently  informed  of  the  distant  events  which  had 
occurred,  before  any  communication  reached  the  executive. 

At  this  period,  aifter  plundering  and  a  commission  of  other  outrages 
at  Duuboyn,  the  rebels,  from  the  borders  of  Meath  and  Dublin,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  first  instance  to  Dunshaughlin,  and  afterwards  to  the  hill 
of  Tara.  Their  numbers  had  rapidly  increased;  there  were  no  military 
parties  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  unchecked  and  unre- 
sisted, they  devastated  the  country  for  miles  round  their  camp,  to 
which  they  carried  an  immense  quantity  of  booty.  A  few  corps  of 
yeomanry  still  remained  in  the  vicinity,  but  they  were  not  suflficiently 
numerous  to  attack  a  very  strong  and  defensible  position.  Accident 
however,  interposed,  and  the  royalists  obtained  the  assistance  they 
required. 

Three  companies  of  the  Reay  Fencibles,  with  a  battalion  gun,  were 
on  march  to  ike  metropolis,  and  halted  in  Navan  on  the  night  of  the 
25th  of  May.  Captain  Preston,  who  commanded  the  yeomanry  of 
that  town,  solicited  the  co-operation  of  Captain  M'Clean  to  deforce  the 
rebels  from  Dunshaughlin  ;  the  Highlander  assented,  and  at  dawn  on 
the  26th,  the  Reay  Fencibles,  three  troops  of  yeomanry  cavulry,  and 
one  infantry  corps,  marched  on  Dunshaughlin. 

They  found  that  the  town  had  been  evacuated,  and  that  the  rebels 
had  moved  oflT,  leaving  the  direction  they  had  taken  very  doubtful. 
Captain  M'Clean  being  en  route  to  the  capital,  was  of  course  obliged 
to  resume  his  march,  and  the  yeomanry  were  about  to  return  to  their 
homes,  when  information  fortunately  arrived  which  led  to  an  event  of 
paramount  importance  in  crushing  the  insurrection  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  establishing  the  confiderce  of  the  well-anected.     Musgrave 
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tlinB  narrates  the  oocnrrenoes  before  the  attack,  and  also  the  assaalt 
upon  the  rebel  position  :~- 

^'  Captain  Preston,  now  Lord  Tara,  then  followed  the  Roay  fenoibles, 
who  had  proceeded  two  miles  on  their  march,  and  informed  the  com- 
manding officer  that  he  would  engage  to  find  out  the  rebels  in  two 
hours,  if  he  would  only  consent  to  stay ;  but  having  refused  to  comply, 
he  then  informed  him  that  he  (Captain  Preston)  would  proceed  to 
Dublin,  and  obtain  an  order  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  Reay 
fencibles  to  return,  before  they  could  proceed  half-way  on  their  march. 
On  which  Captain  MHDlean  consented,  and  gave  him  two  hundred  and 
ten  men,  .and  one  battalion  gun,  the  whole  commanded  by  Captain 
Blanch;  and  these  were  joined  by  the  yeomanry,  commanded  by 
Lord  Fingal  and  Captain  Preston. 

^^  After  going  some  time  in  quest  of  the  rebels,  they  found  them 
rerjr  strongly  posted  on  Tara-hill,  where  they  had  been  four  hours, 
and  about  rour  thousand  in  number,  while  the  country  people  were 
flocking  to  them  in  great  multitudes  from  every  quarter.  They  had 
plundered  the  houses,  in  all  the  adjacent  country,  of  provisions  of 
every  kind,  and  were  proceeding  to  cook  their  dinners,  having  lighted 
nearly  forty  fires,  and  hoisted  white  flags  in  their  camp. 

^^  The  hill  of  Tara  is  very  steep,  and  the  upper  part  surrounded 
.y  three  circular  Danish  forts,  with  ramparts  and  fosses ;  while  on  the 
top  lies  the  church-yard,  surrounded  with  a  wall,  wMch  the  rebels 
regarded  as  their  citadel,  and  considered  as  impregnable. 

'^  The  King's  troops,  including  the  yeomanry,  might  have  amounted 
to  about  four  hundred.  As  soon  as  the  rebels  perceived  them,  they 
put  their  hats  on  the  tops  of  their  pikes,  sent  forth  some  dreadful  yells, 
and  at  the  same  time  began  to  jump,  and  put  themselves  in  singular 
attitudes,  as  if  bidding  defiance  to  their  adversaries.  They  then 
began  to  advance,  firing  at  the  same  time,  but  in  an  irregular 
manner. 

^^  Our  line  of  infantry  came  on  with  the  greatest  coolness,  and  did 
not  fire  a  shot  until  they  were  within  fifty  yards.  One  part  of  the 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Lord  Fingal,  was  ordered  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left,  to  prevent  the  line  from  being  outflanked,  which  the 
enemy  endeavoured  to  accomplish.  The  rebels  made  three  desperate 
onsets,  and  in  the  last  laid  hold  of  the  cannon ;  but  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  gun  laid  the  match  to  it  before  they  could  completely 
surround  it,  prostrated  ten  or  twelve  of  the  assailants,  and  dispersed 
the  remainder.  The  Reay  Fencibles  preserved  their  line,  and  fired 
with  as  much  coolness  as  if  they  had  been  exercising  on  a  field-day. 

^'  At  length  they  routed  the  rebels,  who  fled  in  all  directions,  having 
lost  about  four  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  their  flight,  they 
threw  away  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  every  thing  that  could 
encumber  them.  Three  hundred  horses,  all  their  provisions,  arms,  am- 
munition, and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  with  eight  of 
the  Reay  fencibles  whom  they  had  taken  prisoners  two  days  before^ 
mid  whom  they  had  employed  to  drill  them. 
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^^It  waa  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Reay  fenciblee  lost  twenty-six  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Upper  Kells  infantry  six  men. 

^'The  King's  troops  would  have  remained  on  the  field  all  night,  but 
that  they  had  not  a  cartridge  left,  either  for  the  gun  or  small  anns. 
The  prisoners,  of  whom  they  took  a  good  many,  informed  our  officers, 
that  their  intention  was,  to  have  proceeded  that  night  to  plunder 
Navan,  and  then  Kells,  where  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  little  or  no  force  to  protect  it ;  and  that  when  they  had  suc- 
ceeded, they  expected,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  to  have  been 
joined  by  a  great  number  of  insurgents  from  Meath,  Westmeath,  Louth, 
Monaghan,  and  Cavan." 

The  defeats  of  the  insurgents,  and  their  complete  dispersion  at  Tarar 
hill  and  on  the  Curragh  were  highly  advantageous,  as  they  opened  the 
communications  north  and  south  with  the  metropolis,  which  had  been 
seriously  interrupted. 

Many  partial  affairs  took  place  at  this  time  between  the  loyalists 
and  the  rebels  in  Kildare,  and  barbarities  on  the  one  side  produced  on 
the  other,  a  terrible  retaliation.  The  insurgents  burned  and  murdered 
as  they  went  along ;  the  troops  and  yeomaniy  shot  and  hanged  liberally 
in  return.  The  record  of  crimes  mhumanly  committed,  and  ruthlessly 
revenged,  would  only  disgust  a  reader;  and  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
observe  that  at  Maynooth,  Ballytore,  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonard, 
and  at  Narraghmore,  there  were  tumultuary  risings,  and  collisions  be- 
tween the  royalists  and  rebels.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  village,  a 
small  party  of  the  Tyrone  militia  dispersed  a  body  of  insurgents.  The 
affair  would  have  been  too  trifling  to  warrant  record,  had  it  not  fur- 
nished i^n  example  of  Amazonian  courage  and  military  gallantry  :— 

^^  Lieutenant  Eadie  placed  his  men  behind  a  low  wall,  and  when  the 
savages  came  within  thirty  yards,  gave  them  a  volley  which  killed 
many  of  them,  and  they  fled,  leaving  their  prisoners  behind  them. 
They  were,  however,  rallied  and  brought  back  to  the  fight,  by  a  hero- 
ine, whose  spirit  and  bravery  would  have  immortalized  her  name  in  a 
good  cause. 

^^In  turn,  the  rebels  attacked  Lieutenant  Eadie's  little  party,  for  many 
hours.  He  kept  on  the  defensive,  until  at  length  he  completely  routed 
his  foes,  taking  the  heroine  prisoner.  She  was  stripped  of  her  riding- 
coat  and  cap ;  and  Lieutenant  Eadie,  admiring  her  bravery  and  beauty, 
gave  her  her  liberty." 

While  thus  Kildare  had  exhibited  for  nearly  a  week  one  wide  blazo 
of  general  insurrection,  another  county,  which  in  the  annals  of  rebellion 
assumed  afterwards  a  sanguinary  pre-eminence,  remained  in  ominous 
tranquillity.  The  stonn  burst  at  last — and  in  crime  and  bloodshed, 
We^ord  left  every  other  scene  of  tumultuary  violence  completely  in 
the  shade. 


Qt 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CMANOS  IN  THE  HABITS  AND  MANNERS  OF  THE  PEASANTaT— ANBCDOTE—STATB 
OF  WBXFOKD  IN  '97  AND  '98 — INSORRECTION  BREAKS  OUI^-FATHBR  MURPBT, 
OF  BOULAVOGUE — ATROCITIES  COMMITTED  BY  THE  REBELS. 

It  waa  a  very  singular  fact,  tbat  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  rebellion 
was  preceded  by  a  moral  reformation  in  the  peasantry — a  strange  pre* 
«iminary  to  be  followed  by  such  consequences.  For  months  before  the 
explosion  took  place,  intoxication  was  rarely  observed,  and  men  who 
had  been  habitually  drunken,  suddenly  became  reclaimed.  The  tem- 
per of  the  peasantry,  naturally  pugnacious,  underwent  a  change ;  the 
fairs  and  markets  were  undisturbed  by  quarrelling ;  and  factions,  who 
had  been  at  feud  for  a  century,  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  together,  and 
met  at  dance  and  wake  without  the  customary  interchange  of  broken 
heads.  Another  alteration  in  the  demeanour  of  the  peasantry  was 
remarked.  The  deferential  manner,  with  which  they  generally  ad- 
dressed their  superiors,  was  no  longer  risible  in  their  bearing ;  and 
occasionally,  in  ebriety  or  unguarded  anger,  they  darkly  hinted  that 
a  change  in  property  and  government  was  at  hand.  One  other  symp- 
tom of  the  times  was  the  universal  disinclination  evinced  by  the  lower 
classes  to  pay  any  of  their  debts  or  engagements.  They  seemed  to 
regard  the  approaching  outbreak  as  an  event  that  would  change  the 
established  order  of  every  thing,  and,  by  one  sweeping  operation, 
obliterate  the  past,  and  for  the  future  equalize  rank  and  property. 

This  change  in  deferential  manner  was  particularly  observable  in 
domestic  servants ;  and  those  whose  habits  and  conduct  had  hitherto 
been  industrious  and  humble,  became  impatient  of  restraint,  and  inso- 
lent if  admonished.  An  amusing  old  lady  but  recently  dead,  to 
instance  this  fact,  used  to  narrate  the  following  anecdote : — 

Her  husband  was  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  a  most  ex- 
cellent landlord,  truly  liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  one  of  the  few, 
in  those  unhappy  days,  at  whose  hospitable  board  Protestant  and 
Catholic  met  without  distinction  or  distrust.  He  was,  also,  a  brave 
man,  and  an  uncompromising  loyalist ;  and  when  the  county  became 
disturbed,  assisted  Lord  ■      to  raise  a  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry, 

in  which  he  himself  acted  as  adjutant  and  lieutenant ;  and  for  both  of 
which  duties  he  was  eminently  qualified,  having  been  many  years  an 
officer  of  dragoons.  On  the  17th  of  May,  he  received  some  important 
intelligence  which  determined  him  to  communicate  in  person  with  the 
Government ;  and  he  set  out  for  the  capital,  having  obtained  a  Ser- 
jeant's guard  of  Highland  Fencibles,  to  protect  his  house  and  lady 
during  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  metropolis. 

The  butler  of  the  family  had  been  left  an  orphan,  and  was  brought 
up  from  infancy  by  the  lady  of  the  mansion.  His  manner  had  latterly 
become  uncivil,  and  his  household  duties  were  carelessly  performed, 
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and  fiometimes  totally  neglected.     On  the  day  after  his  master  had 

departed,  Mrs.  H remarked  that  the  plate  upon  the  dinner  table 

was  oncleaned — and  on  her  noticing  it  to  the  servant,  he  insolently  re- 
plied, that  ^^  if  she  wished  it  better  polished,  she  might  do  it  herself, 
for  that  he  would  never  clean  another  spoon."     Mrs.  H  was  a 

woman  of  high  and  daring  spirit  She  ordered  the  menial  from  her 
presence,  and  then  summoned  the  serjeant  of  the  guard — the  soldiers^ 
after  a  long  and  dusty  march,  having  just  arrived. 

"  You  have  been  sent  here  by  Colonel  — ^—  for  my  protection. 
Will  you  obey  my  orders  ?  " 

'^  Undoubtedly,  Madam,"  returned  the  gallant  Celt. 

**  Listen,"  said  the  lady ;  arid  she  repeated  the  occurrence  that  had 
just  taken  phice.  "  What  does  that  ingrate  deserve  from  me,  who 
protected  him  from  orphan  infancy  ?  " 

The  Highlander,  whose  clan  notions  of  obedience  held  want  of  duty 
to  a  chief  and  treason  to  the  Crown,  to  be  crimes  equally  without  the 
pale  of  mercy,  coolly  replied : — 

^  You  ask  me  what  the  scoundrel  deserves? — Death!  Say  but  the 
word,  and  before  five  minutes  this  dirk  shall  be  at  his  heart." 

The  lady  smiled. 

^^  No,  no,  Serjeant.  The  punishment  would  go  beyond  the  offence. 
You  have  had  a  long  march — ^refreshment  is  ready  for  your  party — 
go  to  the  servants'  hall— and  when  you  have  dined — and  take  care 
that  Murphy  attends  upon  you  properly— why,  as  he  has  forgotten 
the  way  to  clean  a  spoon,  oblige  me  by  giving  him  a  little  instruction 
in  polishing  a  gun-barrel." 

The  Highlander  answered  with  a  grim  smile — ^  Your  ladyship  is 
over-merciful  to  the  scoundrel,  but  your  will  shall  be  obeyed  ;  and  il 
there  is  faith  in  a  buff  belt,  Til  promise  that  before  he  goes  to  bed, 
Mister  Murphy  shall  know  the  way  to  clean  a  soldier's  appointments." 

A  sufficient  time  to  discuss  dinner  had  barely  elapsed,  when  out- 
cries from  the  servants'  hall  announced,  that  the  butler's  course  of 
instruction  in  his  new  duties  had  commenced.  A  maid-servant  rushed 
into  the  drawing-room,  to  implore  her  lady's  intervention,  for  "  the 
dark  man  in  the  kilt  was  murdering  John  with  a  sword-belt,  because 
he  would  not  demean  himself,  and  clean  their  dirty  fire-locks."  "  Ah ! 
poor  gentleman,"  replied  Mrs.  H  ,  "  he  who  could  not  soil  his 

fingers  with  a  silver  spoon,  to  be  obliged  to  polish  a  nasty  musket! 
Indeed,  I  am  very  sony  for  him,  but  as  I  have  transferred  his  duties 
to  Sergeant  Mao  Ivor,  he  had  better  do  his  best,  and  the  serjeant  will 
probably,  make  allowance  for  his  awkwardness.  I  never  interfere  with 
other  people's  servants." 

Never  had  neoph3rto  a  more  persevering  instructor  than  Mr.  Mur- 
phy— at  any  indication  of  sulkiness  or  inattention,  down  came  the 
buff  belt — and  the  refractory  butler  speedily  discovered  that  although 
it  might  be  infra  dignitatem  to  clean  spoons,  it  was  much  more 
ungentlemanly  work  to  polish  a  musket. 

The  fate  of  Murphy  was  from  bad  to  worse — ^for  the  buff  belt  was 
tfucceeded  by  the  halter.     He  had  a  sweetheart  in  the  house,  and  in 
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his  houTB  of  dalliance,  used  to  assure  her  that  "  she  would  soon  be  a 
better  lady  than  her  mistress,  for  she  would  be  a  captain's  wife,  while 
his  master  was  only  a  lieutenant."  Not  ambitious  of  resuming  his  new 
duties  on  the  morrow,  Murphy  absconded  that  night,  and  was  not 
heard  of  until  the  24  th,  when  he  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  in 
an  attack  upon  a  party  of  King's  troops.  He  was  instantly  recognized — 
and,  after  the  summary  fonu  of  a  drum-head  court-martial,  hanged  on 
the  bough  of  an  ash  tree  beside  his  master's  gate. 

Besides  domestic  servants,  another  class  had  undergone  a  striking 
ohange*-and  it  was  observed  by  travellers,  that  the  owners  of  public- 
houses  and  the  low  innkeepers  became  particularly  saucy  and  unciviL 
Generally  speaking,  they  were  deeply  disaffected — their  houses  places 
of  rendezvous  for  rebels — and  themselves  subordinate  officers,  op 
connected  with  the  fiscal  department  of  the  conspiracy.  In  the  county 
of  Wexford  this  was  particularly  the  case. 

Previous  to  '97,  the  county  of  Wexford  had  been  noted  for  the 
peaceable  disposition  of  its  inhabitants  and  an  impartial  administra^ 
tion  of  justice — ^both  which  might  be  equally  imputed  to  the  comfort  and 
constant  occupation,  which  its  extensive  and  flourishing  agriculture 
afforded  to  the  farmers  and  the  peasantry,  and  to  the  number  of 
gentlemen  who  resided  on  their  estates.  While  many  counties  in  Ire- 
land were  disgraced  by  nocturnal  robbery  and  assassination,  committed 
by  Defenders  and  United  Irishmen,  for  Sive  years  previous  to  '97,  it 
was  the  pride  of  the  Wexford  gentlemen  to  boast  that  their  county 
had  remained  in  perfect  tranquillity.  But  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  that  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  '98,  there  were  well-grounded 
suspicions  that  the  mass  of  the  people  had  begun  to  be  infected  by 
those  baneful  principles,  which  since  proved  fatal  to  the  kingdom,  that 
pikes  were  nuuiufactured,  and  clubs  had  been  formed,  in  which  illegal 
oaths  had  been  administered.  Meetings  of  the  magistrates  were  con- 
sequently held  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  to  take  into  considentr- 
tion  the  necessity  of  proclaiming  those  districts,  where  83anptoms  of 
disturbance  had  appeared.  That  up  to  the  month  of  November  of  '97, 
a  quiet,  real  or  delusory,  pervaded  Wexford,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  when  in  that  month  the  county  was  proclaimed,  a  consi- 
derable difference  of  opinion  existed  among  the  ma^tracy,  as  to  whe- 
ther any  insurrectionary  proceedings  or  preparations  had  existed  to 
warrant  the  introduction  of  martial  ktw.  In  April,  however,  unequivo- 
cal symptoms  that  a  disaffected  spirit  actuated  the  peasantry  became 
evident — and  although  the  priests  laboured  hard  to  lead  the  resident 
gentry  to  believe  that  no  danger  was  impending,  and  the  people  by 
thousands  swore  allegiance  in  the  chapels  and  expressed  open  attach- 
ment to  the  Government,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
plot  had  been  long  in  preparation,  and  that  the  ferocious  spirit  which 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  insui^ffents.  was  not  the  wild  ebullition 
of  a  resentment  produced  by  injucQcious  severity,  but  the  fruits  of  a 
long-cherished  antipathy  to  those  who  dissented  from  them  in  faith. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  violent  measures  produced  great  exasperation, 
and  that  possibly,  a  conciliatory  policy  might  have  averted  the  out* 
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break  altogether.  **  Not  aboye  aiz  handred  men,  at  most,  of  the  regular 
anny  or  militia  were  stationed  in  the  county,  the  defence  of  which  was 
almost  abandoned  to  the  troops  of  yeomen  and  their  supplementaries. 
The  magistrates  in  several  districts  employed  themselyes  in  ordering 
the  seizure,  imprisonment,  and  whipping  of  numbers  of  suspected  per- 
sons. These  yeomen,  being  Protestants,  prejudiced  against  the  Ro- 
manists by  tnulitionary  and  other  accounts  of  the  former  ornelties 
that  sect  committed,  fearing  similar  cruelties  in  case  of  insurrection, 
and  confirmed  in  this  fear  by  papers  found  in  the  pockets  of  some 
prisoners,  containing  some  of  the  old  sanguinary  doctrines  of  {he 
Romish  church,  which  authorised  the  extermination  of  heretics,  acted 
with  a  spirit  ill  fitted  to  allay  religious  hatred,  and  preyent  any 
feeling  to  rehel."* 

Until  Saturday,  the  26th  of  May,  the  flame  of  rebellion  remained 
smouldering-— but  on  that  eyening,  John  Murphy,  the  curate  or  coad- 
jutor priest  of  Boulayogue,  gaye  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  which 
was  too  fatally  responded  to.  A  fire  lighted  on  the  hill  of  C^rrigrua 
was  answered  by  another  kindled  on  Boulayogue,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  yolcano  burst  appears  almost  incrediblct 

Nothing  could  be  more  ferocious  than  the  church-militant  career  of 
this  sayage  man.|  Every  Protestant  house  in  the  parish  of  Kilcor- 
mick,  was  reduced  to  ashes — and  such  of  their  unfortunate  owners  as 
could  be  seized  were  ruthlessly  destroyed.  These  outrages  proceeded 
entirely  from  a  truculent  disposition — ^for  mostly,  his  victims,  were  men 
who  offered  no  (^position — ^and  when  rashly  attacked  at  a  place  called 
the  Harrow,  he  beat  off  the  Camolin  cayalry,  and  killed  Lieutenant 
Bookey,  who  commanded  it. 

Whether  the  demon  spirit  which  Murphy  afterwards  exhibited,  had 
been  provoked  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  confaroversy — some  say  that  his 

*  Gordon'i  History. 

^  The  ISoUowing  painfal  ioftaiioe  of  the  effect  of  terrorkm  on  a  ieeUe  mind  if 
recorded  by  Gordon: — **  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  May,  a  labouring  man, 
named  Dennia  M'Daniel,  came  to  my  houae,  with  looks  of  the  utmost  consternation 
and  dismay,  and  confessed  to  me  ttiat  he  had  taken  the  United  Irislmian's  oatii, 
and  had  paid  for  a  pike,  with  whidi  he  had  not  yet  been  famished,  nineteen- 
penoe-hal^penny,  to  one  Kilty,  a  smith,  who  had  administered  the  oath  to  him 
and  many  others.  While  I  sent  my  eldest  son,  who  was  a  lientenant  of  yeomam> 
to  arrest  Kilty,  I  exhorted  M*Daniel  to  surrender  himself  to  a  magistrate  an«k 
make  his  conftssion ;  but  this  he  positively  refused,  saying  that  he  should  in  that 
case  be  lashed  to  make  him  produce  a  pike  which  he  had  not,  and  to  confess  what 
he  knew  not.  I  then  advised  him,  as  the  only  alternative,  to  remain  quietly  at 
home,  promishig  that,  if  he  should  be  arrested  on  the  mfDrmatioD  of  others,  I  would 
represent  his  case  to  the  magistrates.  Retook  my  advice;  but  the  fear  of  arrest  and 
lashing  had  so  taken  possession  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  he  fell  on  his  face  and  expired  in  a  little  grove  near 
my  house." 

t  **  His  fbther  was  a  petty  former  at  Tmcunj,  in  the  pariah  of  Ferns,  where  he  was 
educated  at  a  hedge-scmool,  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gun.  It  appears  by  his 
testimonium  and  £ploma,  that  he  received  holy  orders  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  in  the 
year  1785,  and  probably  graduated  there  as  a  doctor  of  divinity,  as  he  assumes  that 
title  in  his  jounud,  which  was  dropped  in  his  retreat  from  Yinegar-hiU,  and  found 
by  Captain  Hugh  Moore,  of  the  5th  Dragoons,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Need* 
ham.''— Ifntp-ove. 
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house  and  chapel  had  been  burned  before  he  took  the  field— 4uid  othen 
aa  positively  deny  it.  In  searching  through  the  evidence  on  record 
dispassionately,  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion — ^for  when  his  house  was 
burned,  the  furniture  had  been  previously  removed  and  hidden  in  a 
sand-pit — and  when  his  vestments  were  brought  from  the  same  con- 
cealment, the  leader  of  the  loyalists  observed,  in  reply  to  some  insulting 
remark,  "  Punish  the  rebel  if  you  can — but  oJETer  no  mockery  to  his 
religion/' 

It  would  be  a  disgusting  detail  to  dwell  upon  the  varied  outrages 
wllich  marked  the  first  burst  of  the  Wexford  insurrection.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  instance  an  isolated  case  or  two — and  the  extracts,  abridged 
from  Musgrave,  and  accredited  beyond  disbelief,  will  indicate  alike 
the  lengths  to  which  desperate  courage  will  extend,  and  depicture  the 
misery  entailed  on  individuals,  when  social  order  is  dissolved,  and 
countrymen  are  banded  against  each  other. 

"When  Lieutenant  Bookey  set  out  with  his  troop,  he  left  a  guard  in 
his  house,  consisting  of  five  Roman  Catholic  servants,  and  two  Protes- 
tants, named  Ward  and  Hawkins.  Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  about  ^ve  hundred  rebels,  headed  by  Father  Murphy, 
surrounded  the  house  of  Rockspring,  on  which  the  five  servants  deserted, 
and  the  two  Protestants  were  left  alone,  with  four  guns,  to  defend  the 
house.  The  rebels  called  to  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  but  the  dis- 
charge of  their  muskets  was  the  reply — and  they  continued  to  load  and 
fire  with  all  possible  celerity.  The  rebels,  incensed  at  their  spirited 
conduct,  threw  stones  at  the  windows,  fired  into  them  with  their  mus- 
kets, and  at  last  broke  open  the  front  door  with  a  sledge. 

"  The  rebels  having  entered  the  house,  got  lights,  and  assembled  in 
the  hall,  on  which  the  two  defenders  ceased  firing,  and  placed  them- 
selves on  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  prevent  their  foes  from  ascending. 
Father  Murphy  ordered  some  of  his  men  to  go  up-stairs  and  ascertain 
who  the  persons  were  that  had  the  audacity  to  oppose  him;  and  having 
hesitated  to  obey  his  commands,  he  drew  his  sword  and  threatened 
them  instantly  with  death.  Two  of  them  attempted  to  comply,  but 
they  were  instantly  shot,  and  tumbled  back  dead  among  their  com- 
rades. As  the  last  resource,  the  rebels  set  fire  to  the  house,  yet  the 
two  Protestants,  with  the  most  deliberate  valour,  continued  to  charge 
%ad  fire  till  the  floor,  now  a  prey  to  the  flames,  began  to  crack  under 
them,  on  which  they  repaired  to  the  upper  story,  but  even  thera 
they  were  scorched  with  the  flames,  and  almost  stifled  with  smoke. 
Having  ceased  firing,  the  rebels  imagined  they  were  suffocated  or  con- 
sumed, and  that  they  had  obtained  ample  revenge,  and  fearing  that  the 
dawn,  which  was  not  far  distant,  would  expose  them  to  the  yeomanr-^ 
of  Enniscorthy,  who  had  been  scouring  the  country,  they  retreated, 
by  which  the  hves  of  these  two  brave  men  were  miraculously  preserved." 

"As  the  murder  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Burrowes,  rector  of  Kilmuck- 
ridge,  and  the  burning  of  his  glebe-house  at  Kyle,  were  marked  with 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  I  shall  give  a  description  of  them 
as  related  to  me  by  his  widow  and  children.*     Some  of  his  Protestant 

*  These  facts  have  been  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  his  eldest  son. 
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Jyarishioners,  dneading  tliat  thej  would  £all  a  prey  to  the  sangninarj 
rage  of  Father  Murphy,  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Kyle  on  Saturday 
eyening.  One  Murphy,  though  a  United  Irishman,  had  candour,  and 
humanity  enough  to  inform  Mr.  Burrowes,  ahout  eleven  o'clock  that 
night,  that  his  house  would  be  attacked  early  next  morning  by  a 
party  of  rebels — and,  in  consequence  of  this  information,  he,  with  his 
family  and  parishioners,  sat  up  all  night,  and  barricaded  the  lower  part 
of  the  house,  which  was  attacked  at  sunrise  by  about  five  hundred 
rebels. 

^'  It  was  vigorously  defended  for  some  time,  many  shots  having  been 
fired  by  the  assailants  and  the  besieged.  At  last,  the  rebels  set  fire  to 
the  out-offices,  which  were  quickly  consumed,  and  soon  after  to  the 
dwelling-house,  which  in  a  short  time  was  in  a  state  of  conflagration. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  flames  in  the  latter  was  caused  by  the  appli- 
cation of  some  unctuous  combustible  matter  applied  to  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  house  which  the  rebels  frequently  used  in  the  course  of 
the  rebellion. 

^^The  besieged,  being  in  danger  of  suflbcation  from  the'thickness  of  the 
smoke,  resolved  to  quit  the  house  however  perilous  it  might  be,  and 
they  were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  Father  Murphy,  who  assured  them 
that  they  should  not  be  injured  if  they  surrendered  themselves  without 
further  resistance.  Relying  on  his  promise  they  quitted  the  housei  on 
which  the  rebels  treacherously  murdered  Mr.  Burrowes  and  seven  ol 
his  parishioners,  and  gave  his  son,  a  youth  of  only  sixteen  years  of  age,* 
so  severe  a  wound  in  the  belly  with  a  pike,  that  for  some  time  he  lay 
motionless  and  apparently  dead.  Mrs.  Burrowes,  her  four  children, 
and  Miss  Clifibrd,  her  niece,  continued  for  twelve  hours  to  weep  over 
the  mangled  bodies  of  her  husband,  and  to  console  and  adnunister 
relief  to  her  son,  who  was  in  excruciating  agonies,  and  bleeding  so 
copiously  that  every  moment  she  expected  his  dissolution. 

^'  The  horror  of  the  scene  was  heightened  by  the  house,  in  a  state  of 
conflagration,  discharging  immense  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke,  and 
emitting  such  heat,  that  the  unfortunate  sufierers  could  scarcely  endure 
it  All  the  household  furniture  and  clothes,  except  what  she  and  her 
children  wore,  were  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

^'  In  the  evening  the  sufferers  repaired  to  a  wretched  inn  at  Onlart, 
about  half  a  mile  off,  with  her  son,  who  was  carried  on  a  door.  These 
unfortunate  sufferers  remained  there  till  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  May, 
and  during  that  time  her  son  did  not  receive  any  medical  assistance. 
They  were  escorted  by  a  party  of  rebels  to  Castle  Annesley,  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Clifford,  above  five  miles  off,  where  they  were  kept  as 
prisoners  till  the  town  of  Wexford  was  taken  from  the  rebels." 

At  Ferns  the  bishgp's  palace  was  plundered;  and  an  anecdote  con- 
nected with  it,  marks  the  total  subversion  of  principle,  which  religious 
feelings,  badly  elicited,  will  produce.  An  orphan  boy  whom  the 
bishop  had  found  naked,  and  starving,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and 
whom  he  had  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed  afterwards,  was  the  leader 

*  He  languished  and  died  of  that  wound  in  the  aatumn  of  1800. 
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of  these  maraudera,  shewed  them  every  valuable  article  of  fomitnfe^ 
and  assisted  them  in  breaking  open  the  cellar. 

Another  and  a  last  instance  will  mark  the  character  of  the  people 
and  the  times.  ^^On  the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  White's  honse  was  plan  • 
dered  by  his  own  tenants  and  neighbours,  who  had  but  a  short  time 
before  surrendered  their  pikes,  and  taken  oaths  of  alliance.  Two  of 
the  former,  for  whom  he  had  a  strong  predilection,  were  the  first  who 
began  the  pillage.  One  of  them,  named  Brien,  was  so  great  a  &- 
vourite  with  him,  that  though  he  discovered  some  time  before,  that  he 
was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  he  merely  rebuked  him  privately. 
And  yet  that  ingrate  frequently  pierced  the  portrait  of  Mr.  White  with 
a  pike,  and  lamented  that  he  had  not  the  original.  He  entered  the 
apartment  of  Mrs.  White,  his  sister,  an  aged  lady,  and  told  her  she 
must  quit  the  house;  and  he  was  soon  a^r  followed  by  a  young 
woman  armed  with  a  pike,  who  gave  her  the  same  orders."* 

To  ordinary  crimes  limits  are  generally  assignable— but  when  the 
relations  which  connect  the  body  politic  are  rudely  overturned,  the 
breast  becomes  steeled  to  every  feeling  of  hunoumity,  and  the  man 
elianges  to  a  monster. 

*  MaiQnarai 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FORMATION  OF  REBEL  ENCAMPMENTS — DEFEAT  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  NORTH 
CORK  DBTACHMEMT  AT  OULART — NOTICES  OF  THAT  AFFAIR— RETREAT  ON 
ARIXOW  —  SUFFRRIN08  OF  THE  LOYALISTS-— ATTACK  ON  BNNI8C0RTHT — 
REBELS  DEFEATED— 0ARRI60N  RETIRE  ON  WEXFORD — OB8BRTATION8-«-PRO- 
GRESS  OF  THE  INSURRECTION. 

The  fint  consequenoes  of  the  Wexford  rising  was  the  assemblage  of 
two  large  bodies  of  insurgents — ^the  one  occupying  the  hill  of  Oulart, 
ten  miles  southward  of  Oorey,  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Wex- 
ford ;  the  second,  taking  a  position  nine  miles  westward  of  the  former 
place,  on  a  ridge  of  the  Sliere  Buoje  mountain,  called  Kilthomas  hill. 
Camps  were  established  on  the  heights,  and  an  immense  number  of  the 
peasantry,  including  every  age  and  sex,  flocked  immediately  to  join 
the  rebels.* 

Both  camps  were  attacked,  but  with  results  painfully  different. 
The  garrison  of  the  little  town  of  Camew,  consisting  of  nearly  three 
hundred  yeomanry,  mounted  and  dismounted,  marched  boldly  against 
the  insurgents  collected  on  Kilthomas,  roughly  estimated  at  about 
three  thousand  men.  Although,  with  &TOurable  ground  and  an  enor- 
mous superiority  of  numbers,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  an 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  rebels  from  their  position  would  have  failed, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  successful  than  the  attack,  and  the 
royalists  obtained  a  bloodless  victory.  Here  again,  the  unrelenting 
spirit  of  the  times  appeared — and  a  very  gallant  and  daring  exploit  was 
sullied  by  impolitic  severity,  t 

The  attempt  to  disperse  the  second  camp  at  Oulart  was  attended 
with  consequences  not  only  disastrous  to  the  troops  engaged,  but  its 
mischievous  results  caused  afterwards  an  immensity  of  bloodshed. 
Through  the  imprudence  of  an  incompetent  commanding  officer,  a  very 
gallant  detachment  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  the  insurgents,  encourag&d 

*  Tlie  local  description  of  a  county,  in  which  the  greater  erents  of  the  wild  and 
sanguinary  outbreak  of  '98  were  enacted,  may  here  be  apposite. 

Fiom  iis  oblong  and  narrow  form,  and  the  sinnosi^  of  its  sea-ooast,  Wexford 
enjoys  a  greater  length  of  it,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  of  square  acres,  than  any 
other  coonty,  a  drcnmstance  not  only  fayonrable  to  commerce,  but  to  agriculture, 
as  the  sea-sand  and  sea-weed  form  an  excellent  manure.  .  It  is  also  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  fish  and  sea-fowl.  Wexford  is  bisected  by  the  river  Slaney,  which  is 
narigable  to  Ennisoorthy,  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.  Part  of  the  county  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  rivers  Nore  and  Barrow,  which  unite  a  little  above  New  Ross, 
and  proceed  in  a  copious  stream  to  Donbrody,  where,  being  joined  by  the  Suir, 
they  run  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and,  passing  by  Pamage  and  Duncaimon 
Fort,  discharge  themsdves  into  the  ocean  at  Hook  Head. 

t  **  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  rebels  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  and  the 
yeomen,  exasperated  by  the  dea&  of  Lieutenant  Bookey,  and  other  violent  acts, 
burned  two  Romish  chapels,  and  about  a  hundred  cabins  and  farm-houses  of  the 
Roiranists,  in  the  course  of  seven  miles  march." — Mutgravf. 
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by  accidental  suocees,  acquired  a  faLw  bat  dangeiona  confidence  which 
involved  a  fearful  account  of  atrocity,  with  a  reaction,  in  many  cases 
to  be  excused,  and  in  more  to  be  lamented. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May  (Whit  Sunday),  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Newfort,  arrived  in  Wexford,  and  announced  that  his  own  house  had 
been  attacked  and  robbed  of  a  quantity  of  arms,  previously  surren- 
dered ;  and  that  the  insurrection  had  unequivocally  broken  out  The 
garrison  of  Wexford  comprised  a  wing  of  the  North  Cork  militia, 
under  lieutenant-Colonel  Foote  ;  an  infantry  corps,  commanded  by 
Doctor  Jacob ;  and  a  troop  of  cavalry  under  Captain  Boyd. 

Intelligence  presently  came  in  of  the  murders  and  atrocities  every- 
where committed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also,  of  the  formation  of  a 
rebel  camp  at  Oulart.  Thinking  it  advisable  to  crush  the  outbreak  in 
its  birth,  the  yeomanry  cavalry  proceeded  to  scour  the  country,  while 
Colonel  Foote  with  a  detaohment  of  the  North  Cork  militia,  amounting 
to  110  men  rank  and  file,  marched  in  the  direction  of  the  rebel  camp ; 
and  in  his  route  to  Oulart,  he  was  joined  by  a  troop  of  yeomanry 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Le  Hunt.  That  addition  to 
his  force  added  nothing,  however,  to  its  strength,  for  most  of  the  yeo- 
manry proved  traitors.  The  movement  was  judicious  and  decisive,  as 
it  should  have  been ;  but  the  execution  shewed  that  in  military  move- 
ments, to  plan  is  one  thing,  to  effect,  another.  The  detachment  left 
the  town  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon-HUid  brief  and  bloody  was  the  his- 
tory of  its  operations.* 

Oulart,  where  the  rebels  took  up  a  position,  is  only  some  eight  miles 
distant  from  Wexford,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  royalists 
came  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  main.body  was  drawn  up  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  with  a  strong  party  advanced  below,  intended  no  doubt 
to  skirmish  with  the  troops,  and  embarrass  theb  attack  upon  the  posi- 
tion. In  rough  numbers,  the  insurgent  force  might  have  been  set 
down  at  from  four  to  five  thousand  combatants. 

Although  the  advance  was  made  with  every  disregard  to  military 
caution,  accident,  more  than  determination,  enabled  the  rebels  to  profit 
from  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  force  opposed  to  them.  Gordon 
thus  mentions  the  affair : — ^^  Contempt  of  an  enemy,  which  creates  in- 
caution,  has  often  proved  fatal.  The  rebels  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and 
were  pursued  at  full  speed  by  the  militia,  who  woe  so  little  apprehen- 
sive of  resistance,  that  no  rank  or  order  was  observed.     While  the 

*  **  All  was  solemn  silence  and  anzions  expectation !  but  still  encouraging  aooonnts 
were  received  of  the  North  Cork  militia,  before  whom  the  rebels  were  said  to  be 
flying  in  every  direction.  But  this  delusive  hope  was  of  short  duration ;  for  about 
the  hour  of  four  o'dock,  Mr.  Perceval,  the  high  sheriff,  rode  into  town  with  the 
melancholy  account  of  their  total  defeat  and  destruction ;  and  soon  after,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Foote  and  one  seijeant— the  wretched  remains  of  that  fine  body  of  men — ^were 
seen  pensively  riding  over  the  bridge,  and  approaching  the  town.  And  now  the 
solemn  silence  of  that  awful  morning  was  succeeded  by  a  truly  heart-rending  scene. 
Most  of  the  North  Cork  militia  who  feU  in  the  action  at  Oulart  were  married  men, 
and  as  soon  as  their  fate  was  known,  their  widows  and  orphans  ran  into  the  streets, 
filling  the  air  with  their  cries,  dismmig  every  heart,  and  piercing  every  soul  with 
shridks  of  anguish  and  despair." — Musgraoe, 
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rebels  were  making  their  escape  with  precipitation  towards  the  northern 
aide  of  the  hill,  the^  were  apprized  that  a  large  body  of  cavaliy  bad 
been  seen  that  morning  advancing  against  them  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, apparently  with  a  design  to  intercept  their  flight,  and  co-operate 
with  the  militia  by  a  double  attack.  As  the  Wexfordian  insurgents 
as  yet  were  totally  unacquainted  with  warfare,  the  onset  of  cavalry 
was,  in  the  imaginations  of  many  among  them,  more  terrible  than  that 
of  infantry.  They  therefore,  ignorantly  supposed  the  cavalry  to  be 
still  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  while  Father  John  exclaimed  that 
they  must  either  conquer  or  perish,  they  turned  desperately  against 
the  militia,  who  had  now  arrived  near  the  summit,  almost  breath- 
less— ^and  charging  them  with  their  pikes,  killed  the  whole  detach- 
ment in  an  instant,  except  the  lieutenant-colonel,  a  seijeant,  and  three 
privates."* 

The  unfortunate  commander  of  this  most  disastrous  attack  thus 
describes  its  calamitous  issue : — ''  I  marched  to  a  hill  called  Oulart, 
where  between  four  and  ^re  thousand  rebels  were  posted.  From  their 
great  superiority  of  numbers,  it  was  not'  my  intention  to  haye  attacked 
them,  unless  some  unforeseen  favourable  circumstances  would  warrant 
that  measure;  however,  my  officers  were  of  a  contrary  opinion*  I 
met  here  part  of  a  yeomanry  cavalry  corps,  about  sixteen,  the  remainder, 
with  their  serjeant,  having  that  morning  joined  the  rebels.  I  halted 
with  this  corps,  while  I  sent  a  note  by  their  trumpeter  to  Wexford, 
with  orders  for  two  officers  and  forty  men  to  march  thence  to  support 
our  detachment,  apprehending  that  the  rebels,  from  their  numbers, 
might  intercept  our  retreat  Afterwards,  when  I  joined  the  party,  I 
found  that  they  were  moved  forward  by  the  officer  next  in  command, 
and  the  soldiers  cried  out,  that  they  would  beat  the  rebels  out  of  the 
field.  By  this  movement  we  were  immediately  engaged  with  the 
rebels,  who  fired  from  behind  the  hedges,  without  shewing  any  regular 
front  We  beat  their  advanced  party  from  one  hedge  to  another, 
which  they  had  successively  occupied  and  fired  from,  killing  great 
numbers  of  them,  till  they  retreated  in  much  disorder  to  the  main 
body,  which  consisted  mostly  of  pikemen.  I  considered  this  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  forming  the  detachment,  for  the  purpose  of  retreat- 
ing, or  of  receiving  the  enemy  in  a  good  position,  and  I  used  every 
exertion  to  efiect  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  too  great  ardour  of  the 
men  and  officers  could  not  be  restrained.  They  rushed  forward,  were 
surrounded,  and  overpowered  by  numbers.  They  displayed  great  va- 
lour and  intrepidity,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  rebels.  Of  this 
detachment  none  have  as  yet  returned  to  Wexford,  but  myself,  a 
Serjeant,  and  three  privates.  I  received  a  wound  from  a  pike  in 
my  breast,  a  slight  one  in  my  arm,  and  several  bruises  and  con- 
tusions." 

The   consequences  of  this   unfortunate   disaster  speedily  evinced 

*  '*  It  appean,  that  the  rebels  were  rendered  bold  and  desperate  by  intojdcation ; 
and  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  of  them  singled  out  and  attacked  each  of  the  soldiers, 
•who  did  not  resign  their  livei  bnt  at  a  dear  rate  to  their  aiaailBnts/' — Mtugrao: 
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theiOBelreB.  Nambers  of  the  peaaantry,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
neutral,  repaired  to  the  camp,  and  joined  the  rebel  standard ;  and  in 
the  same  ratio  that  the  confidence  of  the  insurgents  increased,  the 
spirit  of  the  loyalists  was  abated.  Fearful  of  an  attack  by  numbers  of 
sarago  men,  under  the  intoxication  of  a  first  success,  the  little  garrison 
of  Ghorey  determined  to  retreat  at  once  on  Arklow ;  and  the  movement 
was  conceiyed  and  executed  with  a  celerity  that  caused  the  most 
afflicting  distress  to  crowds  of  helpless  loyalists,  who,  dreading  the 
ferocity  of  the  rebels,  abandoned  their  homes,  and  followed  the  retiring 
garrison  as  they  best  could.* 

Flushed  with  success,  the  Priest  of  Boulavogue  now  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  town  of  £nniscorthy,i'  six  miles  distant  from  his  encampment. 
Its  possession  would  be  important — and  as  the  ganrison  amounted  only 
to  abont  three  hundred  men,  of  whom  a  hundred  were  North  Cork  mi- 
litia, and  the  remainder  local  yeomanry,  there  was  every  reason  to  b^ 
lieve  that  an  open  town,  accessible  in  many  quarters,  and  protected  by 
a  feeble  garrison,  would  offer  to  the  overwhelming  masses  which  should 
assail  it,  a  short  and  unavailing  defence.  Accordingly,  Murphy  de- 
termined to  attack  the  place,  and  he  carried  his  resolution  into  effect 
early  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  May. 

From  its  dangerous  vicinity  to  the  rebel  encampment,  the  garrison 
of  the  town  apprehended  naturally  enough,  that  the  first  effort  of  the 
victorious  insurgents  would  be  directed  against  them,  and  they  were 
obliged,  in  consequence,  to  be  vigilant  and  prepared.     The  duty  of  pa- 

*  *' Af  the  order  to  retreat  was  very  sadden,  on  acoomit  of  the  imagined  approach 
of  a  resisdess  and  ferocioiis  enemy,  a  melancholy  scene  of  trepidation,  confusion,  and 
flight  was  the  consequence ;  the  affHghtened  crowd  of  people  running  in  aU  directions 
for  their  horses,  harnessing  their  cars,  and  placing  their  families  on  them  with  pre- 
cipitation, and  escaping  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  town.  The  road  was  soon  filled 
to  a  great  extent  with  a  tram  of  cars  loaded  with  women  and  children,  accompanied 
by  a  mnltitade  on  foot,  many  of  whom  were  women  witii  infants  on  their  baclok 
Tht  weather  being  hot  and  dry,  the  cload  of  dost  raised  by  the  fogitiye  mnltitade, 
of  whom  I,  with  my  family,  was  part,  rendered  respiration  difficult.  The  reception 
which  we  found  at  Arklow  was  not  well  suited  to  our  calamitous  condition.  Ahnost 
fainting  with  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  want  of  sleep,  we  were  denied  admittance 
into  the  town  by  orders  of  the  commanding  officer  of  tiie  garrison.  Captain  Rowan, 
of  the  Antrim  regiment;  and  a  great  part  of  the  poorer  fugitiyes  retiring,  took  refuge 
that  day  and  night  under  the  neighbouring  hedges ;  but  l£e  better  sort,  after  a  litde 
delay,  weie  admitted  on  conditum  of  quitting  the  town  in  half  an  hour.  The  loyalists, 
on  permission  to  enter  Arklow,  were  obliged  to  deliver  their  arms  at  the  gate  of  the 
barrack  to  the  guard,  who  promised  to  restore  them,  but,  instead  of  this,  they  were 
formed  into  a  pile  in  the  yiurd  of  the  barrack,  and  burned.  A  man  named  Taylor, 
clerk  of  Cam<4m  church,  who  made  some  scruple  to  surrender  his  arms,  was  ibot 
dead  by  a  sentry." — Gordon* 9  History. 

t  The  town  is  bisected  by  the  river  Slaney,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge. 
Hie  market-house,  the  court-house,  and  the  principal  streets,  are  on  the  north  side 
of  it.  Two  suburbs,  called  Templeshannon  and  Drumgoold,  lie  on  the  north  side, 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  Vinegar-hill,  a  mountain  dose  to  the  town.  Ennisoorthy 
is  twelve  miles  from  Wexford,  fifteen  from  Ross,  eighteen  from  Gorey,  eight  from 
Taghmon,  six  from  Ferns,  and  nine  and  three-quarters  from  Newtown-banj.  As 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  to  the  bridge,  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  easy  wangfat 
of  water.  Before  the  insorrectionary  outbreak,  Ennisoorthy  was  a  very  floorishing 
town.  « 
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troling  and  giyiog  pickets  waa  therefore  most  haraseing;  tor  three 
dajB  and  nights  they  had  been  continually  under  arms ;  but  though 
worn  down  and  exhausted,  while  reports  and  appearances  were  most 
discouraging,*  they  determined  neyertheless  to  offer  a  gallant  defence, 
and  nobly  they  realized  that  resolution. 

Certain  intelligence  having  been  reoeiyed  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th,  that  the  town  would  be  attacked  early  that  afternoon,  the  drums 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  ganrison  took  the  posts  preyiously  assigned  to 
them.  The  North  Cork  militia  occupied  the  bridge— a  cavalrv'  corps 
holding  the  street  connecting  it  with  the  town — ^while  the  Duffiy  gate 
hill,  upon  the  Carlow  road,  was  protected  by  the  yeoman  infantry. 
The  market*house  and  castle,  had  each  a  Serjeant's  guard  allotted  for 
its  defence. 

The  ground  taken  up  by  the  yeomanry,  was  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  the  Duffry  gate,  and  on  that  point  the  rebels  made 
their  opening  attack.  On  perceiving  the  yeomanry  in  line,  the  insur- 
gent column  halted  and  deployed,  extencung  largely  to  the  right  and 
left,  to  outflank  the  small  body  in  their  front,  and  cut  it  from  the  town. 
This  done,  they  advanced,  driving  cattle  in  their  front,  and  at  the  same 
time  opening  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire.t  The  yeomanry  replied 
to  it  with  effect — but  dreading,  from  the  extension  of  the  rebel  wings, 
that  they  should  be  ultimately  turned,  they  retired  into  the  town, 
covered  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  which  dispersed  a  body  that  pressed 
them  too  closely,  but  inflicted  on  the  gallant  horsemen  a  very  heavy 
loss. 

The  suburbs  and  the  town  itself  was  now  on  fire-^«  number  of  the 
assulants  had  got  in  through  by-ways  unperceived — ^the  rebel  inhabi- 
tants fired  on  the  royalists  from  their  windows — ^while,  repulsed  from 
an  attempt  upon  the  bridge,  the  insurgents  attempted  to  fori  the  river 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire  of  the  North  Cork  militia.  Pressed  hj 
numbers  totally  disproportionate,  the  yeomanry  obstinately  held  their 
ground — and  although  suffering  heavily  themselves,  they  cheered  as 
they  observed  that  their  own  heavy  and  well-supported  fusilade,  cut 
down  the  head  of  the  rebel  column  and  checked  its  advance. 

The  renudnder  of  the  action,  I  have  been  assured  by  a  gentleman 
himself  engaged,  is  faithfully  given  by  Musgrave— and  he  thus  describes 
it^  both  at  its  height,  and  its  conclusion. 

^  The  streets  were  entirely  involved  in  smoke,  so  that  the  yeomen 
could  not  perceive  the  rebels  till  they  were  charged  by  their  pikes. 
The  flames  from  the  houses  at  each  side  of  the  street  were  so  great,  as 
to  unite  over  their  heads  and  form  an  arch,  by  which  their  hair  was 

*  "  From  Saturday  eremng  till  Monday  momiiigy  Protestant  familiei,  in  great  nnm- 
ben,  were  coming  into  tbe  town,  flying  from  the  fiinatiral  vengeance  of  the  rebela,  and 
bringiiig  thmr  children,  tiieir  baggage,  and  their  fomitore,  on  cars." — Mvigrme, 

t  *'  Tlie  rebels  still  advanced,  firaig  at  the  same  time  from  behind  the  hedges  with 
a  steadiness  and  celerity,  which  Captain  Drory,  who  had  served  the  whole  of  the 
American  war,  and  who  was  in  the  action  that  day,  declared  the  heaviest  and  best« 
directed  he  had  experienced.  As  the  county  of  Wexford  abounds  with  water-fowl, 
the  occupation  of  a  fowler  is  so  profitable,  that  numbers  of  the  lower  class  of  peopli 
are  not  only  expert  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  but  excellent  marksmen,"  «-»/^i<f. 
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singed,  and  the  bear  skin  in  their  caps  was  burnt  The  loyalists,  bravelj 
disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  retreated  to  the  market-house,  an  open 
space,  like  a  square,  where  they  made  a  determined  stand,  and  killed 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy.  By  this  effort  the  loyalists  turned  the 
scale,  and  drove  the  rebels  completely  out  of  the  town,  the  streets  of 
which  at  each  side  of  the  river  presented  an  awful  scene  of  confla- 
gration. While  the  troops  were  thus  engaged  in  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  another  body  of  the  rebels  crossed  the  river,  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  but  were  soon  routed  by  Captain  Snowe. 
On  this  occasion  his  men  shewed  great  dexterity,  as  marksmen — 
seldom  failing  to  bring  down  such  individual  rebels  as  they  aimed 
at.  Captain  Snowe  then  ordered  Captain  Richards  to  charge— 
which  he  did  most  effectually,  but  with  heavy  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

"  As  a  party  of  the  rebels  which  came  from  Vinegar-hiu  towards 
the  glebe  still  remained  unassailed,  and  their  numbers  seemed  in- 
creasing, they  were  attacked  by  Captain  Drury,  with  half  a  company 
of  the  North  Cork  militia,  and  dispersed  with  considerable  slaughter. 

Thus  ended  an  action  which  lasted  more  than  three  hours,  fought  on 
a  very  hot  day  and  in  the  midst  of  a  burning  town,  the  disaffected  in- 
habitants of  which  set  fire  to  their  own  houses  to  annoy  the  loyalists, 
and  fired  on  them  from  their  windows.  In  this  action  the  yeomen  and 
Protestant  inhabitants  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  in  support  of  thi> 
constitution,  and  in  defence  of  their  property  and  their  families. 

*'  Captain  John  Pounden,  who  commanded  the  supplementary  yeo- 
men, Lieutenant  Hunt,  of  the  Enniscorthy  infantry,  and  Lieutenant 
Carden,  of  the  Scarawalsh  infantry,  were  ^Ued.  The  latter,  who  had 
served  with  reputation  as  an  officer  during  the  whole  of  the  American 
war,  was  shot  from  the  window  of  Denny,  an  apothecary,  it  is  said, 
by  one  Bamet,  his  servant.  In  the  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
I  have  not  inserted  a  great  many  Protestants  who  suddenly  joined  the 
troops  with  guns,  pistols,  pikes,  or  swords,  and  of  whom  many  fell  in 
the  action. 

'^  It  was  generally  believed,  that  not  less  than  ^ve  hundred  of  the 
rebels  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  island 
in  it  were  strewed  with  their  dead  bodies,  and  numbers  of  them  fell 
in  the  streets.  It  was  observed  that  the  disaffected  inhabitants 
were  always  ready  to  drag  them  into  their  houses,  whenever  they 
could  get  a  safe  opportunity,  that  the  sight  of  them  might  not  dis- 
courage their  surviving  friends.  To  keep  up  their  courage,  every  arti- 
fice was  used ;  for  even  women,  as  if  insensible  of  danger,  were  seen 
in  the  midst  of  the  carnage,  administering  whiskey  to  their  rebel 
friends." 

In  this  most  gallant  defence,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  garrison  fell 
chiefly  on  the  yeomanry  and  loyalists — nearly  a  third  of  the  whole 
amount  engaged  were  placed  hor$  de  combat — the  greater  proportion 
being  slain. 

After  the  rebels  were  repulsed,  the  necessity  of  an  instant  retreat 
became  apparent.    The  town  was  on  fire,  and  no  longer  tenable  by  a 
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gairiBon  eqoallj  reduced  in  strength  and  nnmbeni-^the  insurgents  were 
hanging  in  immense  force  about  the  town — a  night  attack  seemed 
almost  certain— and  no  hope  conld  be  held  out  that,  under  existing 
oircumstauoes,  it  could  be  repulsed.  A  council  of  war  was  held— «nd 
after  mature  deliberation  it  was  resolTod  to  abandon  the  town,  and 
march  on  Wexford  bj  the  eastern  side  of  the  rivei;,  bj  St.  John's. 
^  From  the  suddenness  of  the  retreat,  only  a  few  of  the  Protestant  in- 
habitants could  accompany  the  troops— and  thej  could  carry  with 
them  no  other  comforts  or  necessaries  but  the  apparel  which  they 
wore.  Imagination  cannot  form  a  more  tragic  scene  than  the  me^ 
lancholy  train  of  fugitives,  of  whom  some  were  so  helpless  from  their 
wounds,  from  sickness,  the  feebleness  of  old  age  or  infancy,  that  they 
could  not  have  effected  their  escape  had  not  the  yeomen  cavalry 
mounted  them  on  their  horses.  Some  parents  were  reduced  to  the 
dreadful  necessity  of  leaving  their  infants  in  cottages  on  the  road-side, 
with  but  a  faint  hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again."* 

The  rebel  entrance  of  the  town  was  marked  by  the  atrocities  of  a 
barbarous  force,  irritated  by  resistance,  and  now  excited  by  the  acci- 
dental success  which  circumstances  had  given  them.  I  recollect  having 
heard  an  old  Peninsular  officer  frequently  remark,  that  the  morn- 
ing after  San  Sebastian  had  been  earned  by  assault,  forcibly  recalled 
that  of  Enniscorthy  to  his  recollection.t  He  was  then  a  boy,  and  had 
been  left  behind  when  the  royalists  retreated;  and  had  been  harboured 
and  kindly  protected  by  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  who  remained  in  the 
town  during  its  occupation  by  the  insurgents. 

Immediately  after  obtaining  possession  of  Enniscorthy,  the  rebels 
proceeded  to  form  an  extensive  encampment  on  Yinegar-hill,  from 
which,  the  town  was  afterwards  garrisoned  by  reliefs,  sent  down  from 
head-quarters  on  the  mountain.  Immense  numbers  of  the  peasantry 
flocked  to  this  camp ;  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  believed  that  fully 
10,000  men  were  there  collected. 

As  this  was  the  point  on  which  the  insurgents  concentrated  in  greater 
force  and  for  a  longer  time,  than  on  any  oUier  during  the  brief  period 
that  elapsed  from  the  emeute  to  its  final  suppression, — and  as  it  was 
also,  unhappily  the  scene,  were  its  atrocities  recorded,  that  would 
picture  civil  war  in  revolting  colours  which  may  be  fancied  but  not 
detailed— it  may  be  interesting  here,  to  describe  its  local  position,  and 
the  appearance  it  then  presented. 

In  a  military  point  of  view  Yinegar-hill  is  strong.  High  grounds, 
graduallv  rising,  are  crowned  by  a  cone  of  bold  ascent — ^while  the 
country  beneath,  being  cultivated  fields,  is  divided  into  numerous  enclo- 
sures, and  intersected  by  stone  walls,  hedges,  and  trenches.  On  the  apex 

*  Miugimve. 

t  **  The  town,  the  morning  after  the  rebels  got  poeeewion  of  it,  presented  a  dread- 
Ail  scene  of  carnage  and  conflagration ;  many  bodies  were  lying  dead  in  the  streets, 
and  others  groaning  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  aome  parts  of  tl^  place  were  entirely 
consomed,  and  in  others  the  flames  continued  to  rage  with  inextinguishable  fory.  No 
less  than  478  dwelling-honses  and  cabins  were  boned  in  the  town  and  its  snbnrbs 
iMides  a  great  nomber  of  stores,  malt-hooaes,  and  ont-officeb/'^JftM^oee. 
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of  the  hill  stood  the  ruins  of  a  windmill — ^and  round  the  upper  height 
some  rude  field-works  were  thrown  up,  as  well  as  on  a  lower  ridge 
which  the  rebels  occupied  as  part  of  their  position.  For  defence  b  j 
irregular  troops,  who  trusted  rather  to  numbers  than  to  discipline, 
y inegar-hill  was  particularlj  fayourable — ^for  the  numerous  enclosures 
afforded  safe  cover  for  skirmishers,  who  could  with  perfect  impunity 
severely  annoy  any  columns  advancing  to  assail  the  hill,  and  oblige 
an  enemy  to  feel  his  way  with  caution.  Good  roads  wound  round  the 
base  of  the  position,  and  a  oommand  of  the  Slaney  added  to  its  military 
value. 

Its  local  appearance  was  singular  and  picturesque,  and  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  a  wild  and  guerilla-sort  of  warfare.  Although  the  wea- 
ther was  particularly  hot,  and  night  but  nominal,  a  part  of  the  insur- 
gents placed  themselves  under  cover,  and  the  position  exhibited  rather 
the  varied  colouring  of  an  Indian  camp,  than  the  dazzling  whiteness 
of  ^'  the  tented  field."  Wattles — as  thin  and  flexible  poles  are  termed  in 
Irish  parlance — were  overhung  with  blankets,  table-cloths,  chintz 
furniture,  and  window-curtains,  plundered  from  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood— while  in  the  centre,  from  the  top  of  the  ruined  windmill,  a 
green  flag  '^  dared  the  battle  and  the  breeze."  A  few  guns  and  swivels 
were  rudely  placed  in  battery — and  so  whatever  else  the  rebel  execu- 
tive might  have  been  deficient,  their  commissariat  was  carefully 
attended  to.*   A  local  board  of  field  officers  assembled  eveiy  day — and 

*  The  detail  of  tbe  rebel  commuBuriat  may  be  interestmg,  and  MusgraTe's  ia 
a  graphic  sketch  :— 

Commissaries  were  appointed  in  ererj  parish  to  provide  proTisions  for  the  camp 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  committee  or  the  commander-in  chief,  and  each  of 
the  commissaries  had  a  certain  number  of  pikemen  nnder  his  oommand. 

The  commander-in-chief  at  each  camp  gave  written  orders  to  the  commissaries  to 
eupply  the  different  rebel  corps  or  individuals  with  provisions,  of  which  I  give  the 
reaaer  copies  of  some  originals  which  fell  into  my  hands. 

"  The  commander-in-diief  requests  Commissary  Brennan  to  give  bread  for  forty 
men  to  Captain  Devereux's  corps. 

'*  June  15th,  1798.  **  Rochb." 

*'  Mr.  John  Brennan, 
''  Please  to  send  dinner  for  twelve  men  bdonging  to  Jeremiah  Fitxhenry. 

"  18th  June,  1798.  "  Rochb." 

«  Permit  Tom  Harper  and  anotlier  man  to  pass  for  food  for  eight  men  to  Com. 
missary  Brennan. 

"  June  19th,  1798.  "  Rochb." 

Whenever  any  of  the  county  commissaries  sent  provisionB  or  cattle  into  one  of  the 
camps,  they  obtained  receipts  for  them  from  the  commissary-general,  as  appears  by 
the  following : 

**  Received  from  Mr.  John  Brennan  seventeen  bullocks,  to  keep  at  grass  till 
called  for. 

«  June  18th,  1798,  first  year  of  liberty.  **  Stbphbn  Mtlbr." 

General  Roche  received  the  following  present  from  a  man  of  the  name  of  Murphy, 
who  acted  as  steward  in  the  camp,  and  vrished  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  oom- 
flaander-in  chief,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter : 
"Sir, 
'*  I  have  sent  yon  a  ca|dc  of  wine,  a  barrel  of  beer,  eighteen  loaves  of  bread,  two 
fiheep  of  the  best  sort,  oxub  loaf  of  bread,  and  two  fowls  for  your  own  use. 
'*  Viom  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

«*  Patbicx  Mubpht,  Steward," 
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after  their  deliberationa,  the  larders  and  cellars  of  the  neighhouring 
gentry,  were  put  into  extensive  requisition. 

Vinegar-hill  was  better  provided  with  rude  accommodations,  than 
any  of  the  insurgent  stations.* — for  the  heights  on  which  the  rebel 
masses  herded  were  generally,  mere  bivouacs,  hurriedly  taken  up  and 
as  suddenly  abandoned. 

"*'  These  posts  they  termed  camps,  though  they  were  destitute  of  tents* 
except  a  few  for  their  chiefs,  while  the  people  remained  in  the  open 
air  in  vast  multitudes,  men  and  women  promiscuously,  some  lying 
covered  with  blankets  at  night,  and  some  without  other  covering  than 
the  clothes  which  they  wore  during  the  day.  This  mode  of  war 
fare  was  favoured  by  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  dry  and 
warm  weather,  -to  such  a  length  of  time  as  is  very  unusual  in 
Ireland  in  that  season,  or  any  season  of  the  year.  This  was  re- 
garded by  the  rebels  as  a  particular  interposition  of  Providence  in 
their  fskvour ;  and  some  among  them  are  said  to  have  declared,  in  a 
prophetic  tone,  that  not  a  drop  of  rain  was  to  fall  until  they  should  be 
masters  of  all  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  was  considered  by 
the  fugitive  loyalists  as  a  merciful  favour  of  heaven,  since  bad  weather 
must  have  miserably  augmented  their  distress,  and  caused  the  death  of 
many.  In  these  encampments  or  stations,  among  such  crowds  of  riotous, 
nndisciplined  men,  under  no  regular  authority,  the  greatest  disorder 
may  be  supposed  to  have  prevailed.  Often  when  a  rebel  was  in  a 
sound  sleep  in  the  night,  he  was  robbed  by  somo  associate  of  his  gun, 
or  some  other  article  considered  valuable ;  and  hence,  to  sleep  flat  On 
the  belly,  with  the  hat  and  shoes  tied  under  the  breast  for  the  prevention 
of  stealth,  was  the  general  custom.  They  were  in  nothing  more  irregu- 
lar than  in  the  cooking  of  provisions,  many  of  them  cutting  pieces  at 
random  out  of  cattle  scarcely  dead,  without  waiting  to  dismemW  them, 
and  roasting  those  pieces  on  the  points  of  their  pikes,  with  the 
parts  of  the  hide  which  belonged  to  them  still  attached.  The  heads 
of  cattle  were  seldom  eaten,  but  generally  left  to  rot  on  the  surface 

*  <*  On  ThuTSclay  I  went  to  Vinegar-hill,  in  hopes  of  gettmg  a  protection  from 
Fatiier  Philip  Roche,  a  rebel  chieftain — and  in  our  way  thitiier  we  saw  the  bodies  of 
Mr.  White  and  his  son  lying  dead  and  naked  in  the  lawn  before  his  house;  for  the 
rebels  wonld  not  soffer  them  to  be  boned. 

"  In  our  way  to  Enniscorthy,  we  saw  twelve  dead  bodies  lying  on  the  road ;  and 
on  entering  the  town,  were  filled  with  horror  at  beholding  a  greater  number  of  them 
m  the  streets. 

"  The  camp  at  T^egar-hill  presented  a  dreadftd  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar. 
A  number  of  female  rebels,  more  vehement  than  the  male,  were  marching  out  to 
meet  the  army  from  Newtown  Barry;  this  was  a  large  body  which  Father  Roche  led 
from  Vinegar-hill  to  the  attack  of  that  town,  which  took  place  the  1st  of  June. 
Great  numbers  of  women  were  in  the  camp.  Some  men  were  employed  in  killing 
cattle,  and  in  boiling  them  in  pieces  in  large  copper  brewing-pans ;  others  were 
drinking,  cursing,  and  swearing ;  many  of  them  were  playing  on  Tarions  musical  in- 
struments, which  they  had  acqi^red  oy  plunder  in  the  adjacent  Protestant  houses, 
the  whole  producing  a  most  disagreeable  and  barbarous  dissonance. 

"  At  last  I  met  Father  Roche  in  Enniscorthy,  and  he  gave  me  a  protection,  not 
only  for  Mr.  M.  but  one  for  Mr.  Bennett's  house,  in  the  following  words,  which  was 
posted  up  in  the  halL  '  No  man  to  molest  this  house  or  its  inhabitants,  on  pain  of 
death ! '  ^'^RauUir^B  AffidavU.    Mu99rmt^9  AppendU-lio.  XX. 

n2 
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of  the  gronnd ;  as  were  often  lajge  portions  of  the  carcases,  after  s 
few  pieces  had  been  cut  away.  From  this  practice,  the  decaj  of  aainuL 
matter  was  rapid — and  the  stench  of  the  encampment  in  a  few  days 
became  intolerable."* 

In  the  desultory  and  disunited  order  in  which  the  overt  acts  of  the 
rebellion  occurred,  it  would  be  impossible  to  detail  them  with  any  thing 
like  historic  regularity.  In  different  districts,  affairs  were  simultaneously 
enacted — and  it  would  be  only  to  carr^  the  r^er  wandering  from  county 
to  county,  were  they  narrated  precisely  as  they  occurred.  We  shaU 
therefore  endeavour  to  keep  a  passing  picture  of  the  insurrectionary 
events  before  the  reader's  eye,  taking  a  discursive  liberty  not  generally 
allowed  to  the  historian. 

Before  entering  deeper  into  the  particular  occurrences  attendant  on  the 
Wexford  outbreak,  one  relation  connected  with  this  epoch  of  the  insur- 
rection, as  it  took  place  at  Enniscorthy,  may  be  found  explanatory  of 
mibsequent  transactions. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  B.  B.  Harvey,  J.  H.  Colclough,  of  Ballyteigh, 
and  Fitzgerald,  of  Newpark — all  gentlemen  of  property  and  consider- 
ation— had  been  arrested  and  committed  to  Wexfotd  jail.  On  learning 
the  occurrences  at  Oulart  and  Enniscorthy,  a  loyalist  officer.  Captain 
Boyd,  waited  on  the  prisoners  on  the  29th,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  communicate  with  the  rebel  head-quarters,  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  deluded  peasantry  to  disband,  resume  their  former  occu- 
pations, and  again  return  to  their  homes. 

As  the  mission  was  highly  honourable  to  one  of  the  misguided  gen- 
tlemen— unfortunately  siterwards  a  sufferer— in  impartial  justice,  we 
will  give  it  in  Gordon's  words: — 

^^  Colclough,  at  the  request  of  Harvey,  stipulated  to  go,  on  condition 
of  being  permitted  to  bring  Fitzgerald  with  him.  On  the  arrival  of 
these  two  gentlemen  at  Enniscorthy,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  they  found  the  rebels  in  a  state  of  confusion,  distracted  in 
their  councils,  and  undetermined  in  any  plan  of  operations.  Some  pro- 
posed an  attack  on  Newtown  Barry,  others  on  Ross,  others  upon  Wex- 
ford. Some  were  anxious  to  remain  in  their  present  post — ^but  the 
greatest  number  wished  to  march  home  for  the  defence  of  their  houses 
against  Orangemen.  But  when  shouts,  repeated  from  group  to  group, 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen  pruoner»i  as  they  were  called, 
from  Wexford,  the  straggling  multitude  collected  into  one  body. 
The  message  being  delivered  without  effect,  Colclough,  a  man  of 
honour,  retired  wiSi  the  intention  of  re-entering  his  prison,  according 
to  his  promise ;  but  Fitzgerald  remained  with  the  rebels,  and  marched 
with  them  that  evening  to  a  post  called  the  Three  Rocks,  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  Wexford,  which  town  they  bad,  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  the  messengers,  determined  to  attack." 

The  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  rebel  success  spread  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  a  general  rising  of  the  peasantry  resulted. 
Immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  Wexford,  the  insurgent  army — if 

*  Gordoa. 
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the  term  may  be  applied  to  an  enormous  mob  of  onmanageable  men- 
were  diyided  into  three  corps,  each  having  a  aeparate  camp,  a  different 
object,  and  particular  leaders.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  tomnl- 
tnaiy  moyements,  the  rebel  armies  were  always  under  a  divided 
oommand-«an  error  pr^ant  with  danger  to  troops,  regular  or  irregu- 
lar— and  one  which  in  those  days  was  committed  equally  by  rebels  aud 
royalists,  as  the  slaughter  at  Tnbbemeering,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
fatally  established. 

The  first  rebel  corps,  under  B.  B.  Harvey  and  Father  Philip 
Roche,  encamped  on  tiie  hill  of  Carrickbyme,  and  its  object  was  to 
attack  New  Ross.  Another,  under  the  leadership  of  Father  Keames, 
with  Doyle  and  Redmond,  occupied  Yinegar-hill.  This  corps  was 
directed  to  seiie  Newtown  Barry.  A  third,  under  Perry  of  Inch,  with 
the  two  Murphys — the  priests  of  Boulavogue  and  Ballycanoe — were, 
in  the  first  place,  desired  to  gain  possession  of  Gorey,  and  then  march 
direct  upon  the  capital.  The  movements  of  the  two  latter  corps  we 
will  describe  first,  giving  the  third  of  the  rebel  divisions  a  precedency. 

The  intended  operations  of  this  last  corps  were  ably  conceived, — 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  expect,  that  the  issue  would  have  been 
successful.  Gorey,  Arklow,  and  Wicklow  were  slightly  garrisoned, 
and  of  course,  promised  an  easy  conquest.  These  towns  once  in  their 
possession,  the  insurgent  route  to  the  capital  was  laid  open.  The  Wex- 
ford rebels  had  been  in  close  communication  with  those  of  the  metro- 
polis— and  they  were  assured,  that  the  latter  were  ready  to  rise  on  the 
first  demonstration  that  should  be  made  upon  the  city — while  the 
country  through  which  the  insurgent  column  must  have  moved,  was 
already  up  in  arms — ^and  therefore,  eveiy  mile  it  marched,  the  rebel 
army  would  have  increased  in  numbers  and  in  confidence.  But  with 
ample  means  to  have  effected  this  grand  object,  the  insurgent  leaders, 
from  their  incompetency  in  employing  them,  fuled  signally  even  in 
their  first  essay ;  and  a  movement  m>m  which  important  results  might 
have  arisen—- had  the  direction  been  in  abler  hands-^-failed  at  the 
very  moment  that  its  operations  were  commenced. 

Gorey  being  the  primary  object,  the  rebel  army  moved  in  that 
direction,  and  took  post  on  a  hill  called  Corrigrua,  seven  miles  south- 
west of  the  place ;  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  after  occupying  the  village 
of  Ballycannoe,  pushed  a  heavy  column  forward  to  the  hill  of  Ballyma- 
nane,  four  miles  in  advance,  whence,  after  uniting  with  another  body 
posted  on  the  hill  of  Ballymore,  they  intended  to  attack  the  town. 

But  with  excellent  discretion,  and  certainly  unbounded  gallantly, 
the  commandant  of  the  little  garrison  determined  to  anticipate  the 
rebels,  and  himself  become  sssallant  United,  he  properly  concluded 
that  their  attack  could  not  be  repelled, — ^while  divided,  a  bold  attempt 
might  prove  successful,  and  daring  make  up  for  an  enormous  disparity 
in  number.  Captain  White,  a  yeomanry  ofiicer,  commanded ;  but  he 
was  ably  supported  by  a  subaltern  of  the  Antrim  Militia,  named  Elliot 

The  royalists  consisted  of  twenty-five  Antrim,  and  the  same  number 
of  North  Cork  Militia  men,  twenty  volunteer  infantry,  and  part  of 
three  troops  of  yeomaniy  cavalry,  the  whole  not  exceeding  180  ; 
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while  the  rebels,  in  position  on  Balljmanane,  were  said  at  a  low  esti* 
mate  to  have  exceeded  2,000  men. 

The  bold  advance  of  the  little  garrison  was  fayonred  by  accidental 
circumstances.  Troops,  detached  from  Dublin,  had  been  some  days 
expected,  and  "the  cloud  of  dust,  raised  by  the  detachment  from 
Gorey,  caused  the  rebels  to  imagine  that  a  formidable  force  was 
coming  against  them.  Under  this  persuasion,  they  did  not  dispose 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage— for  they  might  have  easily  sur- 
rounded and  destroyed  the  little  band  opposed  to  them«  They  at- 
tempted it,  however,  in  a  disorderly  manner ;  but  a  regular  and  steady 
fire  was  maintained  by  the  militia,  particularly  the  Antrim— and  the 
half-disciplined  supplementaries,  encouraged  thereby,  behaved  with 
equal  steadiness ;  and  such  was  the  effect,  that  the  rebels  were  totally 
routed,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  cavaliy,  notwith- 
standing repeated  orders  from  Lieutenant  Elliot,  through  the  mis- 
take of  their  officer,  delayed  to  charge  too  long,  otherwise  a  greater 
slaughter  must  have  been  made.  The  victorious  party  advancing,  fired 
some  houses  in  Ballycannoe,  and  spread  such  a  general  terror,  that 
no  attempt  was  made  against  them  from  the  post  of  Corrigrua;  and  the 
garrison  returned  safely  to  Gorey,  with  above  100  horses  and  much 
valuable  spoil. 

"  In  this  engagement,  and  indeed  in  all  others  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  the  rebels  fired  too  high  to  do  execution,  and  only  three 
royalists  were  wounded,  and  none  killed.  The  number  of  slain  on  the 
opposite  side  was  probably  nearly  a  hundred.  Many  fine  horses,  which 
the  routed  party  was  obliged  to  leave  behind,  were  killed  or  maimed, 
that  they  should  be  rendered  valueless  to  the  captors."* 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  capture  of  Newtown  Bany 
was  the  object  of  the  second  of  the  rebel  divisions,  under  the  command 
of  Father  Keams,  then  encamped  upon  Yinegar-hill — and  therefore, ' 
a  brief  description  of  the  town  will  be  necessary. 

Newtown  Barry  stands  upon  the  river  Slaney,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
deep  defile,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  steep  and  lofty  mountains. 
Placed  on  the  principal  road  which  leads  to  Carlow  and  Kildare,  it 
would  have  opened  a  communication  between  these  counties,  and  per- 
mitted  the  rebel  columns  to  co-operate ;  while  it  would  also  enable  them 
to  prevent  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  the  conveyance  of  ammu- 
nition to  the  king's  troops.  The  acquisition  of  old  Koss  would  have 
given  them  the  command  of  a  navigable  river,  and  secured  their  com- 
munications with  the  Kilkenny  rebels;  besides,  it  was  well  known, 
that  the  disaffected  inhabitants  of  Munster  would  have  risen  en  nuuse^ 
60  soon  as  Newtown  Barry  fell. 

On  the  dOth  of  May,  Colonel  L'Estrange,  with  a  detachment  of  his 
regiment  (the  King's  County  Militia),  two  battalion  guns,  and  a  few 
dragoons,  marched  in^  and  reinforced  the  garrison,  which  then  consisted 
of  250  yeomanry,  mounted  and  dismounted.  On  the  dlst,  a  groundless 
alarm  was  given  by  a  beautiful  young  womaan,  who  galloped  into  the 

*  GotdoiL 
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town,  and  aanonnced  that  the  rebels  were  adyancing.  Frenzied  by  the 
horror  she  had  undergone,  in  seeing  two  brothers  put  to  dea^  on 
Yinegar-hlll  under  ciroumstances  of  indescribable  barbarity,  she  had 
desperately  jumped  upon  a  horse,  and  though  closely  pursued,  escaped 
from  those  savage  hands  which  had  massacred  her  kindred. 

On  the  2nd,  the  rebels  actually  made  their  attack  by  both  sides  of 
the  Slaney,  adyancing  under  the  fire  of  a  six-pounder,  and  one  of  the 
howitzers  they  had  taken  at  the  Three  Rocks.  The  outposts  being 
driyen  in.  Colonel  L'Estrange  fearful,  from  the  number  of  approaches 
by  which  the  rebels  could  enter  the  town,  that  his  garrison  would  be 
unequal  to  defend  it,  eyacuated  the  place,  as  some  say,  to  retire  alto- 
gether, but  according  to  others,  to  take  a  position  on  a  high  ground 
which  conmianded  the  town. 

Whether  for  concentration  or  retreat  the  moyement  was  made,  it 
equally  deceived  the  rebels  and  dissatisfied  the  royalists.  ^'The  rebels, 
imagining  the  king's  troops,  intimidated  by  their  numbers,  had  fled, 
rushed  into  the  town,  and  proceeded  to  plunder  and  bum  it  The 
yeomen,  enraged  at  seeing  their  families  and  their  property  in  such 
imminent  danger,  applied  to  Captain  Kerr,  who  commanded  the  yeo- 
manry cavalry,  to  lead  them  on ;  declaring,  that  they  would  conquer 
or  die.     He  asked  permission  to  do  so,  and  obtained  it."* 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  desperate  gallantry  of  these  daring  horse- 
men— ^while  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  from  the  guns  and  a  well-sustained 
musketry  drove  the  rebels  from  the  town,  and  enabled  the  cavalry  to  act. 
For  three  miles,  the  pursuit  was  continued  by  the  Enniscorthy  road— 
and  although  the  rebels  disbanded,  and  the  country  was  favourable  for 
retreat,!  400  were  killed  or  wounded,  including  in  the  former  list  two 
leaders. 

After  this  double  defeat,  the  rebels  remained  inactive  in  their  camp 
at  Corrigrua,  while  the  arrival  of  (General  Loftus  at  Gorey,  with  1,500 
men  and  five  pieces  of  cannon,  encouraged  the  royalists  to  take  the 
offensive  at  once,  and  deforce  the  enemy  from  the  position  they  still 
retained.  A  combined  attack  on  the  hill  of  Corrigrua  was  consequently 
determined  on<— and  from  the  means  in  hand,  nothing  could  have  been 
wanting  to  secure  positive  success,  but  the  imbecility  of  one  leader,  and 
the  gross  ignorance  of  a  subordinate*  Before  the  unfortunate  result 
shall  be  related,  a  connecting  narrative  of  the  previous  movements  of 
the  royalists  will  be  found  necessary. 

*  Miugimve, 

t  **  Thd  hardincM  and  agility  of  the  laboniing  dasies  of  the  Iriflh  were  on  thii^ 
and  other  oocasionfl  in  the  course  of  the  rebellion,  veiv  remarkable.  Their  swiftness 
of  foot,  and  activity  in  passing  over  brooks  and  ditches,  were  sndi  that  they  could 
not  always,  in  crossing  the  fields,  be  overtaken  by  horsemen — and  with  so  much 
strength  of  constitution  were  they  found  to  be  endued,  that  to  kill  them  was  difficult, 
many,  after  a  multitude  of  stabs,  not  eipiring  until  their  necks  were  cut  across.  In 
fact,  ^e  number  of  persons  who  in  the  various  battles,  massacres,  and  skirmishes  of 
this  war,  were  shot  throui^  the  body,  and  recovered  afterwards  from  dieir  wounds, 
Ijss  greatly  surprised  me.''—- Gordon. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

rOWN  or  WBXFORD^DBTACHMKNT  OF  THK  MEATB  UOIMBNT  COT  TO  PIBCB8— 
WEXFORD  BVACUATBD  — WALPOLB's  DEFEAT  AT  TUBBEBNBBBING — L0FTU8 
RETBBAT8    ON   CARMBW. 

We  have  already  given  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, and  as  the  town  of  the  same  name  acquired  a  melancholy  celebrity, 
a  hurried  notice  may  be  acceptable.  We  give  the  description  of  the 
place  as  it  was — regardless  of  the  changes  and  improvements  which 
nearly  half  a  century  have  since  effected.  With  a  very  fine  wooden 
bridge,  erected  by  the  celebrated  Cox,  a  new  church,  and  the  ruins  of 
several  monastic  buildings,  in  '98,  the  capital  of  that  troubled  county 
was  thus  described: — 

Wexford,  a  sea-port,  and  corporate  town,  was  rather  populous  for  its 
size.  It  was  the  chief  in  the  county,  and  the  third  largest  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster— ^governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  bailiffs— a 
shire  and  assize  town-^^md  giving  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble 
family  of  Talbot,  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  in  England.  It  also  then  re- 
turned two  members  to  Parliament.  Wexford  is  seated  on  a  bay  in 
the  Irish  channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slaney — ^the  harbour, 
though  capacious,  shallow— and  formed  by  two  necks  of  land,  with  an 
entrance  half  a  mile  broad,  formerly  defended  by  two  forts— -one  at  the 
extremity  of  either  isthmus,  and  called  fort  Margeret,  and  fort  Rosslare. 
As  its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  ships  drawing  more  than  ten 
feet  water  seldom  enter — ^but  those  of  greater  magnitude  load  and  un- 
load three  miles  from  the  town,  near  the  south  side  of  the  haven,  where 
there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water,  but  no  shelter  from  the  south  winds. 
Wexford  was  originally  fortified  by  the  Danes — but  improved  and  en- 
laiged  by  the  first  English  settlers  in  the  twelfth  century,  who  took  it 
from  the  Easterlings,  after  a  si^ge  of  four  days,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1170.  It  was  besieged  by  Cromwell,  the  1st  of  October,  1649,  and 
taken  by  storm,  when  Sir  Edward  Butler,  the  governor,  and  2,000 
soldiers,  were  put  to  the  sword. 

Large  vestiges  of  the  town-walls  were,  at  the  period  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, still  visible,  and  the  four  gates  were  almost  peHect  The  consequence 
of  the  place— its  dangerous  proximity  to  the  rebel  encampments — ^the 
taking  of  Enniscorthy — and  the  de&at  at  Oulart  of  Colonel  Foote, 
suggested  the  necessity  of  reinforcing  the  garrison  of  Wexford,  then 
consisting  of  some  300  of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  yeomanry,  horse  and  foot  For  this  purpose  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Maxwell  was  detached  from  Duncannon  Fort,  with  200  of  the 
Donegal  Militia^  and  a  six-pounder.  The  colonel  reached  Wexford 
the  same  evening,  and  finding  the  insurrection  had  extensively  broken 
out,  apprized  General  Fawcett  of  the  fact.  Maxwell's  reinforcement 
not  being  deemed  sufficient,  **a  |B%ntlemaD   named  Joshua  Suttoo 
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earned  a  letter  from  the  major  of  Wexford  to  the  genera],  requesting 
an  additional  force ;  and  returned  with  the  exhilarating  answer,  that 
the  general  himself  would  commence  his  march  for  Wexford  the  same 
eyening,  with  the  13th  regiment,  four  companies  of  the  Meath  Militia, 
and  a  party  of  artillery  with  two  howitzers."  On  the  receipt  of  this 
intelligence,  Colonel  Maxwell,  leaving  the  five  entrances  into  the  town 
guarded  hy  the  yeomanry  and  North  Cork  Militia,  took  post  with  his 
meiv  on  the  Windmill-hill  above  the  town,  at  daybreak  on  the  morning 
of  the  dOth — with  a  resolution  to  march  against  the  enemy  on  the  arriv^ 
of  the  troops  expected  from  Duncannon. 

Fawcett  marched — but  instead  of  moving  bodily  on  Wexford,  he 
had  the  unpardonable  folly  to  push  forward  seventy  of  the  Meath 
Militia  with  the  howitzers.  At  Taghmon,  Captain  Adams,  who  was 
in  command,  expected  to  have  been  joined  by  Lord  Bective,  with  four 
companies  of  his  regiment,  and  two  companies  of  the  1 3th — ^but  they  had 
not  arrived — and  misled  by  false  assurances,  he  continued  his  march  at 
midnight.  The  consequence  of  this  rash  movement  may  be  anticipated. 
When  under  the  rebel  encampment  on  the  Forth  mountain,  three  miles 
from  Wexford,  the  troops  were  assailed  under  every  disadvantage  that 
night  and  enormous  numbers  could  give.  The  infantry  became  panic- 
stricken — the  artillery  horses,  unused  to  fire,  carried  off  the  limbers — 
the  detachment  was  out  to  pieces — and  the  howitzers  were  lost. 

The  official  report  from  one  of  the  few  survivors,  thus  details  the 
injudicious  and  calamitous  occurrence: — 

^'  On  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  May,  I  left  this,  with  two  howitzers,  one 
corporal,  and  seventeen  gunners,  sixty-six  privates  of  the  Meath  regi- 
ment, and  four  officers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Adams.  At 
Taghmon  we  understood  we  were  to  be  reinforced  by  eighty  of  the  13th 
regiment,  under  Major  Scott,  and  four  companies  of  the  Meath,  under 
Lord  Bective,  from  Waterford.  MajorxGeneral  Fawcett  joined  us^ 
but  the  other  troops  not  arriving,  we  proceeded  on  our  march  to  Wex- 
ford. We  were  given  to  understand  by  every  one  we  met  on  the  road 
that  we  should  meet  with  no  opposition  between  us  and  Wexford;  and 
having  no  suspicion  that  the  rebels  were  assembled  so  near,  we  were 
not  ordered  to  take  any  precautions  against  surprise.  Within  four  miles 
of  Wexford,  we  perceived  ten  or  twelve  men  assembled  on  a  hill, 
on  which  we  prepared  for  action ;  but  after  remaining  in  that  situa- 
tion some  time,  perceiving  no  further  appearance  of  opposition,  wo 
were  ordered  to  limber  up  and  move  forward.  Having  proceeded 
some  distance,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  we  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  several  thousands  of  the  rebels,  who  with  loud  shouts  opened  a 
sharp  fire,  on  all  sides  a^nst  us.  Before  they  commenced  firing  they 
hoisted  a  white  fiag  and  two  or  three  hats  on  very  long  poles  for  a  few 
seconds.  After  the  first  discharge,  the  militia  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
having  thrown  away  their  arms— -while  we  attempted  in  vain  to 
prepare  again  for  action, — ^but  the  horses,  not  trained  to  fire,  grew 
furious  and  unmanageable,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  any 
thing;  and  we  were  thrown  into  such  instant  confusion,  by  the  snd^- 
den  flight  of  the  infantry,  we  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  spike  the 
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howitzers.  Three  of  the  Meath  officers,  with  most  of  their  men,  were 
killed,  and  one  taken.  On  our  part,  besides  the  howitzers,  four  gun- 
ners were  killed;  one  corporal  and  eleven  gunners  taken,  two  of  whom 
were  afterwards  killed  at  Ross ;  the  rest  have  arriyed  here  safe;  and 
two  gunners  and  myself  escaped."* 

The  terrible  consequences  which  arose  from  these  two  unfortunate 
mistakes — namely,  that  of  Oulart,  and  the  one  we  have  just  described-^ 
led  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The  wildest  hopes  were  en« 
gendered  in  the  rebels—the  gloomiest  anticipations  disheartened  the 
well-affected — ^while,  with  fancied  impunity,  truculent  ruffianism  rioted 
to  its  bent. 

Werford  had  been  put  into  a  posture  of  defence— for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants,  still  the  loyalists  prepared 
to  offer  a  brave  resistance.  The  streets  were  roughly  barricaded — and 
a  small  but  spirited  garrison  was  rendered  more  confident  in  their  power 
of  resistance,  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  marched  in  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  May,  with  200  good  troops,  and  a  corps  or  two 
of  yeomanry.  That  state  of  confidence  and  security  was  brief.  The 
next  morning  brought  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  the  Meath  detach- 
ment, and  luurbingered  coming  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed.. 

As  soon  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  was  informed  of  the  event, 
he  marched  with  200  of  the  Donegal  regiment,  and  about  150  yeo- 
manry cavalry,  to  support  the  Idth  regiment,  who  were  expected  that 
mommg  at  Wexford.  When  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Forth 
mountain,  near  the  place  where  the  detachment  of  the  Meath  regiment 
had  been  cut  to  pieces,  he  was  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of  rebels, 
who  maintained  a  heavy  fire  on  his  party,  trom  behind  the  rocks,  hedges, 
and  houses,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  and  discharged  a  few 
ineffective  shots  from  the  howitzers  which  that  morning  had  been 
taken.  For  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  troops,  they  drove  a 
number  of  horses  along  the  road,  which,  in  some  measure,  produced  the 
desired  effect ;  while  the  confusion  was  increased  by  the  precipitate 
retreat  of  the  cavalry,  who,  pent  up  in  a  narrow  road,  where  they 
could  neither  form  nor  be  serviceable,  and  at  the  same  time  were 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  had  decided  on  retreating,  and  went  off 
precipitately  towards  Wexford.  On  seeing  this,  a  great  body  of  the 
rebels  rushed  down  from  the  mountain,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the 
remainder  of  the  troops,  which  they  would  have  effected,  had  not 
the  Donegal  regiment  repulsed  them  by  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire. 
At  last.  Colonel  Maxwell,  perceiving  that  he  would  risk  much,  and  that 
no  possible  advantage  could  be  derived  from  maintaining  his  post 
against  so  great  a  superiority  of  numbers,  ordered  a  retreat  In  this 
action,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Watson,  formerly  of  the  65th  regiment,  who 
had  retired  to  Wexford,  but  volunteered  on  the  occasion,  lost  his  lif^— 
and  a  few  privates  of  the  Donegal  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  unfortunate  issue  of  an  attempt,  which,  had  it  been  seconded  as 
Colonel  Maxwell  had  every  reason  to  helieve  it  would  have  been, 

*  Letter  from  Lientenant  Birch  to  Miyor  Stewart,  dated  mmcuuion  Fort,  23rd 
July  1799. 
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might  hare  produced  different  conseqnenoee,  was  followed  by  the  ordi- 
naxj  reeolts  which  attend  upon  military  blunderings.  A  town,  domi- 
neered by  hills,  fiUed  with  disaffected  inhabitants,  surronnded  by  20,000 
men,  and  held  by  a  garrison  not  exceeding  600,  was  considered  not  *' 
defensible — and  the  commanding  officer  at  once  perceiving  the  danger 
of  remaining,  very  property  determined  to  retreat.  The  movement  by 
part  of  the  royalists  was  most  irregularly  executed.  The  North  Cork 
Militia  and  yeomanry  quitted  their  posts  before  the  order  to  retire 
had  been  given;  and  hence  the  troops  took  a  divided  route,  an- 
noyed by  the  rebels  in  the  town,*  and  afterwards  attacked  at  disad« 
vantage.  Maxwell  marched  direct  on  Duncannon,  fighting  his  way  at 
Maglass  through  a  numerous  party  of  insurgents,  who,  in  a  strong 
position,  determinately  opposed  him — while  the  ofcher  section  of  the 
garrison,  taking  the  sea-road,  were  indebted  for  their  partial  escape, 
to  circumstances  as  accidental  as  they  were  unmilitary. 

The  story  of  the  movement  is  curious  as  a  military  detail — and  proves 
how  entirely  the  fortune  of  a  retreat  is  dependant  upon  him,  by  whom 
it  is  directed. 

^^About  seven  miles  from  Wexford,  Captain  Snowe,  who  commabded, 
overtook  Mr.  John  Colclough  and  his  wife  in  a  phaeton ;  and  as  he, 
from  residing  in  that  country,  and  from  being  a  rebel  chieftain,  had 
great  influence  there,  the  captain  resolved  to  detain  him  as  a  hostage, 
to  prevent  any  attack  from  being  made  on  his  detachment  in  their  re- 
treat. During  their  march,  large  bodies  of  rebels  frequently  appeared 
behind  the  hedges,  ready  to  oppose  them  ;  and  whenever  that  happened. 
Captain  Snowe  obliged  Mr.  Colclough  to  stand  up  in  his  phaeton,  as 
a  token  of  amity;  while  at  other  times  Mr.  Colclough  merely  waved  his 
hat  in  the  air,  on  which  the  rebels  dispersed,  evincing  the  greatest 
respect  for  his  authority. 

"He  had  been  liberated  the  day  before  at  "Wexford,  and  said  he  was 
going  to  his  house  at  Ballyteigue,  ip  the  barony  of  Forth,  though,  in 
fact,  he  was  proceeding  to  join  the  rebels ;  yet,  with  singular  dissimu- 
lation, standing  in  his  phaeton,  he  drank  the  king's  h^th,  and  said, 
^  Captain  Snowe,  remember  that  I  am  a  loyal  subject :  I  was  commit-* 
ted  on  a  charge  grounded  on  the  malicious  information  of  a  villain.' 

"Next  day  Mrs.  Colclough  entered  Wexford  triumphantly,  then 
in  possession  of  the  rebels — her  phaeton  being  profusely  decorated 
with  green  embleras.*'t 

The  retreating  troops  compelled  Mr.  Colclough  to  accompany  them 
to  the  river  Scarpass,  where  the  tide  being  full  and  the  stream  impass- 
able, th^  were  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  detour  of  at  least  ten 
miles,     it  would  appear  that  their  hostages  had  indeed  been  guardian 

*  <*  Such  was  the  seal  of  the  rebels,  that  aome  of  them  endeaTonred  to  aednce  the 
aoldiera  of  the  Donegal  regiment  drniDg  the  short  time  they  were  in  Wexford ;  and 
one  of  them,  in  the  luburb  through  which  they  retreated,  brought  to  his  door  two 
loaded  muskets,  to  fire  at  the  •column  when  they  were  at  some  distance,  but  4 
Donegal  soldier  whom  he  did  not  perceive,  happened  to  be  near,  and  shot  him.''— 

t  Musgravc. 
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angels  on  the  oocaaon — ^for  soon  alfcer  their  departure,  a  very  diagracefiil 
scene  marked  the  termination  of  an  ill-condncted  and  unsoldierljretreat.* 

^* About  six  miles  from  Duncannon  Fort,  when  it  was  extremely  dark, 
they  were  attacked  and  fired  on  in  the  rear,  by  a  party  of  rebel  horse 
commanded  by  John  Murphy,  of  Loughnageer,  who  afterwards  headed 
the  Rossgarland  corps  of  rebels,  and  was  concerned  in  the  burning 
at  ScnllaSogue.  The  soldiers,  after  firing  a  few  random  shots,  were 
panicHstruck,  and  fled  to  Taylor's-town  bridge;  on  which  having 
thronged  in  great  numbers,  they  were  severely  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  rebels,  who  were  posted  on  an  adjacent  furze  brake  on  a  hill. 

"Many  persons  were  killed  on  the  bridge — and  among  them  two  wo- 
men, one  a  soldier's  wife,  the  other  a  beautiful  ^oung  girl,  the  daughter 
of  an  Ennisoorthy  loyalist,  who  was  retreatmg  from  that  ill-fated 
town. 

"About  fifty  of  the  North  Cork  Militia  and  the  yeomanry  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  a  good  many  were  killed."t 

The  succession  of  military  mistakes  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
Wexford,  produced  consequences  more  moraUy  than  politically  mis- 
chievous. The  peasantry,  hounded  on  by  truculent  priests  and  ferocious 
partisans,  committed  every  enormity  which  can  be  imagined — while  the 
royalists  and  yeomanry  emulated  this  abominable  cruelty,  and,  under 
the  name  of  loyalty,  too  frequently  perpetrated  wanton  and  savage 
reprisals.  Confidence  between  men  was  ended — and  while  the  rebel 
dissimulated  to  obtain  his  end — ^the  royalist,  shielded  by  the  hand  of 
power  still  predominant,  robbed  and  slaughtered  "  in  the  king's  name." 
On  both  sides  there  was  violence  and  treachery.  It  was  an  unholy 
contest — and  while  Popish  massacres  were  revolting,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Protestant  atrocities  were  neither  "  few  nor  far  between."  j: 

It  is  necessary  here,  as  a  connecting  link  in  the  history  of  the  opera- 

'^  MnBgrevc. 

t  The  disorderly  retreat  of  the  army,  and  the  capture  of  the  remaining  loyalists 
when  Wexford  was  occapied  by  the  rebels,  u  thus  mentioned  by  Gordon: — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add,  that  the  troops  in  their  progress,  on  this  occasion, 
through  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargay,  are  said  to  have  proceeded  in  such  dis- 
order, that  in  case  of  pursuit,  which  was  very  strenuously  advised  by  one  of  the 
rebel  chiefs,  they  might  have  been  destroyed;  while,  from  the -devastations  com- 
mitted in  their  way,  by  burning  the  cabins  and  shooting  the  peasants,  they 
augmented  the  number  and  rage  of  the  insurgents,  who  took  possession  of  Wexford 
without  opposition.  A  great  number  of  loyalists  in  the  town,  .who  had  not  escaped 
with  the  retreating  army,  endeavoured  to  crowd  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  harbour 
and  take  refuge  in  Britain.  But  of  these  only  a  few  effected  their  purpose,  for  most  of 
the  vessels,  being  manned  by  Romanists,  when  the  town  was  observed  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  rebels,  returned  to  the  quays  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
relanded  their  unfortunate  passengers." 

t  "  An  occurrence  after  the  battle,  of  which  a  son  of  mine  was  a  witness,  may  help 
to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time  :— Two  yeomen  coming  to  a  brake 
or  clump  of  bushes,  and  observing  a  small  motion,  as  if  some  persons  were  hiding 
there,  one  of  them  fired  into  it,  and  the  shot  was  answered  by  a  most  piteous  and 
loud  screech  of  a  child.  ITie  other  yeoman  was  then  urged  by  his  companions  to 
fire — but  he  being  a  gentleman,  and  less  ferocious,  instead  of  firing,  commanded  the 
concealed  persons  to  appear,  when  a  poor  woman  and  eight  children,  almost  naked, 
one  of  whom  was  severely  wounded,  came  trembling  from  the  brake,  where  they  had 
fecreted  themselves  for  safety,"— 76k{. 
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tions  of  ibe  rojaliBtg,  to  inirodnce  the  most  diflgraoeful  episode  of  tLe 
war.  We  allude  to  Walpole's  defeat  at  Tnbbemeering.  As  the  details 
will  moie  fully  tell  the  disastrous  story  of  the  fatal  4th  of  June,  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  Walpole  was  detached  from  Dublin 
to  reinforce  General  Loftus— -that  on  his  junction  he  arrogated  for  him- 
self an  independent  command^  that  it  was  culpably  acceded  to— that 
he  was  ambitious  to  fight  an  action  without  delay— «nd  that  to  oblige 
a  minion  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  an  attack  on  the  rebel  position,  the 
hill  of  Ballymore,  was  planned — ^it  being  considered  the  safest  method  of 
gratifying  ^'  a  carpet  knight,"  whose  services  had  as  yet  been  confined  to 
the  duties  of  the  drawing-room. 

The  rest  will  be  found  after  a  detail  of  preliminary  arrangements, 
made  by  the  General  for  attacking  the  rebel  position. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June,  says  Musgrave, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Walpole  was  to  march  with  the  main  body  of 
the  troops,  two  six-pounders,  and  a  howitzer,  towards  Ballymore,  by 
Clogh,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  100  men  whom  he  had  left  at 
Camew.  The  garrison  of  that  town  were  then  to  take  post  at  Camolin, 
three  miles  from  Gorey,  and  wait  for  further  orders. 

Lord  Ancram  was  directed  to  march  from  Newtown  Barry,  fifteen 
miles  from  Gorey,  with  250  of  the  King's  County  Militia,  and  his 
own  detachment  of  dragoons,  and  take  post  at  Scarawash-bridge,  twelve 
miles  from  Gorey,  there  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy  on  Y inegar- 
hill;  and  if  he  received  no  orders  before  the  afternoon,  unite  with 
Colonel  Walpole  at  Ferns. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott,  with  200  of  the  Dunbarton  Fencibles,  and 
fiffcy  of  the  5th  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  General  Loftus,  moved 
towards  Ballymore,  by  Ballycanoe,  on  the  left  of  Colonel  Walpole. 
These  two  roads  diverge  soon  after  leaving  Qorej — and,  at  the  distonce 
of  about  hve  miles  from  that  town,  there  is  a  communication  between 
them  by  a  cross  road  running  from  east  to  west,  not  far  from  Bally- 
more, where  the  two  detachments  were  to  have  united,  and  then  have 
reconnoitered  the  rebels. 

Captain  Macmanus,  with  100  of  the  Antrim  Militia  regiment,  was 
posted  between  Gorey  and  Ballycanoe,  near  a  cross  road  which  led  to 
Clogh,  to  be  ready  to  protect  Gorey,  or  support  Colonel  Scott  or 
Colonel  Walpole,  as  occasion  might  require.  Colonel  Walpole  was 
flanked  on  the  left  by  the  General  himself,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  On  his  right»  he  had  upwards  of  100  light  infantry— 
while  General  Loftus  gave  him  twelve  yeomen  gentlemen  as  guides, 
Hud  kept  ten  for  the  same  purpose  himself. 

Walpole  was  desired  to  pro<^ed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  report 
from  time  to  time  any  thing  that  occurred.  The  two  roads  by  which 
Loftus  and  Walpole  moved  towards  Ballymore  were  nearly  parallel, 
uniting  by  a  cross  road  at  Clogh,  which  afforded  easy  communications. 

At  a  road  to  the  right  leading  to  Camolin,  some  rebels  appearing  at 
a  distance,  the  propriety  of  forming  was  suggested  to  Colonel  Walpole, 
or  at  least,  it  was  hinted  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  feel  his  way,  by 
throwing  out  an  advanced  guard  and  flanking  parties — but  this  advice 
wa«  rejected,  and  he  haughtily  remarked,  ^^that  he  was  commanding 
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officer."  On  the  cross  roads  near  Clogh,  some  more  rebels  appealed ; 
and  Captain  Dancaa,  of  the  artillery,  having  advanced  about  200  yards 
before  the  party,  to  have  a  gooa  look-out,  returned  and  informed 
Colonel  Walpole  that  he  had  seen  a  man  on  horseback  with  a  gun: 
adding  that  ^ere  was  an  appearance  of  rebels  in  front,  and  also  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  leading  to  Ballymore-hill.  This  was  alarming^- 
and  on  being  urged  to  deploy  and  form,  and  directly  communicate  with 
General  Loftus,  Walpole  replied,  ^^  that  it  should  be  his  action  and 
not  General  Loftns's." 

On  being  repeatedly  urged  to  apprize  the  General  of  the  presence  ot 
the  enemy,  he  only  expressed  a  fear  lest  the  rebels  should  escape  him— 
and  with  the  vain  glory  of  arrogating  to  himself  the  merit  of  inflicting 
defeat,  he  continued  his  march,  and  advanced  to  Tubbemeering. 

The*  position  chosen  by  the  rebels  for  surprising  the  king's  troops 
was  admirably  selected  for  that  purpose,  but  yet  it  was  a  place  where 
a  successful  attempt  at  ambuscade  was  most  unlikely.  Near  the 
village  of  Clogh,  the  country,  which  is  there  flat  and  open,  with  large 
and  spacious  fields  running  parallel  with  the  road,  and  offering  every 
facility  for  an  army  to  deploy  and  form  easily  if  required,  suddenly 
changes  its  character.  The  road  becomes  deep,  narrow,  and  intricate, 
with  clay  basks  on  each  side,  having  wide  ditches  at  their  bases,  and 
rows  of  close  bushes  on  the  top.  The  fields  also,  are  small  and  diffi- 
cult, divided  into  numerous  parks  and  separated  by  full-grown 
hedges.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  trees  being  in  full  leaf,  and  the 
ground  occupied  by  rich  potato  crops,  standing  com,  and  unmown 
grass,  it  afforded  ample  concealment  for  an^  force  which  chose  to 
occupy  it.  Here  the  rebels  awaited  the  attack  of  the  royalists  ;  and 
the  movements  of  the  latter  on  the  Camolin  road  were  soon  apparent. 

The  rising  of  a  dense  continuous  cloud  of  dust,  gave  notice  that  the 
King's  troops  were  approaching.  For  security,  I  was  placed  aboui  a 
hundred  paces  from  the  insurgents,  who  lined  the  hedges.t  To  enable 
themselves  the  better  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  expected  confiict,  my 
guards  posted  me  on  the  crest  of  a  Danish  fort,  which  not  only  com- 
manded the  rebel  position,  but  had  an  unbroken  prospect  of  the  road 
by  which  their  assailants  were  advancing.  Fortunately  I  had  not  been 
deprived  of  my  telescope,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  remark  the  occur- 
rences of  this  calamitous  morning  with  painful  accuracy. 

A  sudden  angle  of  the  road  cleared  the  advancing  military  of  the  dust 
which  had  hitherto  obscured  their  march,  and  at  once  I  perceived  that 
they  were  moving  in  close  column,  without  either  flanking  parties  or 
skirmishers.  A  few  dragoons  rode  in  front — the  infantry  succeeded 
— in  the  centre  I  perceived  three  or  four  pieces  of  artillery — and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  brought  up  the  rear.  The  country,  as  yet  was 
open, — ^the  troops  could  easily  extend  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 

*  Many  yean  have  Axpaitd  nnoe  a  witness  of  that  sad  scene  narrated  the  occarrence 
to  the  author.  Althoogfa  the  sketch  was  introdaced  in  a  work  of  fiction,  it  was 
written  from  the  lips  of  him  who  had  witnessed  it,  and  nearly  in  the  lanfpiaj^  in 
which  it  was  told — and  it  is  trusted  that  its  accuracy  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  tof 
its  introduction. 

t  He  had  been  prmuwilj  taken  prisoner. 
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road — ^bnt  still  ibere  was  a  waDt  of  military  caution  in  their  order 
of  marcli  whicli  struck  me  as  being  blameable — and  presently,  tbej 
halted.  Now,  thought  I,  the  rebel  plan  is  known;  and  we  shall  soon  see 
this  formidable  position  turned.  I  looked  attentiyelj,  there  was  ss  jet 
no  partial  movement,  no  light  troops  extending,  no  advanced  guard 
pushed  forward.  Did  my  eyes  deceive  me?— waa  it  possible?  by 
Heaven !  the  march  in  close  column  was  icesumed— and,  without  a  single 
precautionary  measure,  the  doomed  leader  moved  to  his  destruction. 

On  came  the  rojralists,  and  in  a  short  time  the  advanced  cavalry 
entered  the  fatal  pass  of  Tubbemeering.  None  but  a  soldier  can  con- 
ceive the  feelings  of  despair^— of  madness — with  which  I  witnessed 
my  devoted  comrades  enter  the  gorge  of  those  enclosures,  from  which 
few  should  return  with  life,  and  none  without  dishonour.  In  profound 
silence  the  rebel  ambush  lay  concealed — ^not  apike  glittered — ^not  a  man 
was  seen — and  the  advanced  guard  rode  on  without  suspicion.  The  in- 
fantry had  now  entered  the  defile — and  as  the  road  narrowed,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  column  became  slow  and  difiicult  They  passed,  and  the 
unhappy  cause  of  the  da/s  disgrace,  attended  by  his  aide-de-camp  and 
orderlies,  rode  forward.  Suddenly,  from  the  enclosures,  a  wild  yell 
burst  forth  accompanied  by  a  stream  of  musketry.  Colonel  Walpole 
fell  on  the  first  fire— the  confusion  was  tremendous — and  to  fight  or  re- 
treat impossible.  The  height  and  number  of  the  fences  on  every  side, 
made  the  ground  most  favourable  for  irregular  and  desultory  warfere, 
as  the  long  pikes  of  the  rebels  reached  nearly  across  the  narrow  road-^ 
and  those  of  the  distracted  soldiers  who  escaped  the  first  close  fire, 
were  perforated  from  behind  the  hedges  by  invisible  opponents.  The 
surprise  of  the  troops  waa  complete-^iragoons  and  infantry  were  thrown 
in  helpless  disorder  on  each  other^-and  a  scene  of  butchery  ensued. 

The  column  waa  now  completely  surrounded-^iscipline  unavailing 
—an  attempt  made  by  a  detachment  of  the  4th  dragoon-guards  to 
turn  the  enemy^s  right  flank  failed ;  and  although  Colonel  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynne  at  the  same  time  advanced  with  the  Ancient  British 
Fencible  cavalry,  and  retook  a  gun  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  the  gunners  having  been  killed  or  dispersed,  and  the  horses 
gone  off  with  the  limber,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  to  the  enemy. 

After  having  sustained  the  attack  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  with  considerable  disadvantage  on  the  part  of  the  king's  troops, 
and  having  lost  their  commander,  and  three  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
were  immediately  turned  against  them,  a  retreat  began  in  all  the  con- 
fusion which  might  be  expected  from  raw  and  inexperienced  troops.* 

*  "  Periiaps  the  best  description  of  the  affair  was  given  to  me  by  a  black  man 
belonging  to  onr  band,  who  carried  a  mniket  on  the  occasion — *  Sare  (said  he) '  de  army 
rnn  away — de  Armagh  retreat; '  and  so  it  literally  was.  Colonel  Uope,  who,  with  a 
division  of  the  Armagh  regiment,  was  in  rear  of  Walpole's  oolnmn,  on  the  oocnrrenoe 
of  the  disaster  in  front,  and  the  consequent  rushing  back  of  the  troops — coolly  drew 
his  men  ont  of  their  way,  and  let  them  pass;  then  forming  across  the  road,  he  gal- 
lantly disputed  every  indi  of  it  for  three  mUes ;  in  fact,  until  the  gaining  the  town  of 
Gorey  by  the  rebels  caused  them  to  cease  from  further  pursuit,  in  hopes  of  plunder. 
One  ftne  lad  of  Cok>nel  Cope's  detachment  lost  his  life  by  a  degree  of  rashness  not 
uiftoommon.    A  rebel  leader,  bearing  a  green  standard  affixed  to  a  pike,  was  following 
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*'  Tho  rebek  pressed  them  hard,  a  general  dismay  took  place,  which 
would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole  of  the  column,  had 
not  Lieutenant- Colonel  Cope,  of  the  Armagh  mDitia,  who  had  been 
fortunately  in  the  rear  of  the  column,  with  a  detachment  of  his  own 
regiment,  rallied  and  formed  them  on  the  road  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  enemy.  To  this  small  band  of  brave  men,  under  the  command  of  a 
cool  and  gallant  officer,  the  safety  of  those  who  escaped  on  that  disas- 
trous  day  may  be  entirely  attributed. 

^^The  column  retreated  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  Gh)rey,  Colonel  Cope 
disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  and  covering  their  retreat.  When 
they  arrived  there,  most  of  the  windows  were  occupied  by  the  rebels, 
who  kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  and  killed  many  of  them ;  however,  they 
forced  a  passage. 

^'  Colonel  Cope  found  great  difficulty  in  leading  his  men  through  the 
town ;  for  whenever  the  rebels  fired  at  them,  they  imprudently  rushed 
into  the  houses  whence  the  shots  came,  and  bayoneted  their  cowardly 
assailants."* 

It  is  impossible  to  read,  even  at  a  period  bo  remote  as  the  present 
day,  the  detail  of  this  nuussaore  of  gallant  men,  without  a  feeling  of 
indignation  and  disgust  arising  in  the  mind,  against  the  authors  of  this 
sad  and  inexcusable  calamity.  I  have  used  the  plural  number— for 
Walpole  was  not  the  only  culpable  person — and  it  is  a  difficult  task  to 
award  the  superior  degree  of  blame  to  him  who  caused,  or  to  him  who 
should  have  averted  the  misfortune.  Walpole,  a  mere  Castle  attach^j 
had  been  very  improperly  employed  to  collect  what  troops  could  be 
spared  from  Naas,  Kilcullen,  and  Baltinglas,  to  reinforce  General 
Loftus ;  but  that  once  done,  his  particular  service  ended.  Instead  of 
that,  this  weak  and  presumptuous  fool  not  only  laid  claim  to  separate 
command,  but,  assuming  the  duties  of  his  superior,  planned  ridiculous 
attacks,  and  finally  sacrificed  one  of  the  finest  detachments  in  the  field. 
He  exhibited  the  most  disgusting  arrogance  and  imbecility  in  his  per- 

h&rd  on  the  traces  of  the  Armagh,  and  the  young  fellow  (his  name  was  Devine)  fired  at 
him,  and  he  fell.  Devine,  anxious  to  secore  the  colour,  ran  back  without  loading 
his  piece,  when  the  supposed  dead  man,  springing  up  on  his  approach,  and  aided  by 
one  or  two  others,  despatched  the  poor  fiellow  with  their  pikes.  TUs  halt  of  the 
rebels  in  Gorey  was  their  ruin.  Had  the  tide  rolled  on,  increasing  as  it  must  have 
done,  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  stay  its  progress  between  Widdow  and  Dublin ; 
but  the  delay  made  by  the  rebels  afforded  time  for  the  troops  to  rally  and  receive 
reinforcements,  and  advance  to  the  position  of  Arklow." — MS.  Joumai  qf  a  Field 
Officer. 

**  I  was  one  of  the  first  persons  in  Dublin  who  heard  of  Walpole's  defeat.  A 
young  man,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  my  father's  stables,  was  groom  to  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune  in  Wexford,  and  in  this  capacity  he  attended  his  master,  who  was 
captain  of  a  troop  of  yeomanry,  on  that  morning.  Thid  lad  rode  a  little  distance  in 
rear  of  the  troops,  and  on  the  disaster  occurring,  wheeled  about,  and  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Dublin,  which  his  horse,  being  a  first-rate  hunter,  enabled  him  to  do 
pretty  quickly.  Arrived  in  Dublin,  he  coidd  think  of  no  individual  with  whom  he 
could  claim  acquaintance  but  myself ;  and  knowing  I  was  in  the  college,  thither  he 
din^cted  his  steps  and  found  me.  I  have  reason  to  think  I  was  at  the  Castie 
with  the  tidings  before  any  official  information  c^  Uie  disaster  had  reached  it.'' — IbUU 

*  Abridged  from  Musgravj. 
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tonal  eommnnications  with  his  enperior  officer,*  nor  did  he  produce  an/ 
aathority  that  conld  entitle  him  to  ask  a  command,  so  improperly  con- 
ceded; and  yet,  while  Loftus  deplored  the  folly  of  the  man,  het, 
with  ^11  power  to  prevent  the  mischief,  sank  tho  superiority  of  his 
rank,  and  allowed  a  Castle  dangler, 

**  That  never  set  a  aqiiadron  in  tbe  fields 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knew 
More  than  a  spinster/' 

to  rush  on  ruin  hlindfold,  and  hring  death  and  disgrace  on  a  most  gal- 
lant detachment,  thus  culpably  committed  to  an  incompetent  and 
intractable  fool. 

The  consequences  of  the  slaughter  at  Tubbemeering  were  precisely 
such  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  royalists  lost  heart,  and  the  in 
Burgents  acquired  a  dangerous  audacity.  Every  Protestant  abandoned 
hoi^e  and  property  in  despair— and  more  than  a  thousand  individuals 
fled  from  their  once  happy  dwellings,  with  wives  and  children — and 
without  food  or  shelter  endeavoured  to  seek  safety  elsewhere,  and 
obtiidn  eleemosynary  support  from  those  who  still  possessed  a  home. 
In  the  first  place,  all,  soldiers  and  civilians  alike,  fell  back  to  Arklow  ; 
but  feeling  themselves  insecure  even  there,  the  retreat  was  continued 
to  Wicklow. 

Walpole's  destruction  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Loftus.  The  rebels 
at  Yinegar-hill,  in  conjunction  with  the  body  on  Ballymore,  had  ef- 
fected a  junction-— and  in  rough  numbers,  reaching  from  12  to  15,000 
men,  had  determined  to  carry  out  their  former  design,  and  move  on  the 
capital,  after  first  securing  Gorey.  Loftus,  at  the  head  of  scarcely  three 
hundred  men,  had  actually  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  latter 
town,  before  he  was  aware  that  it  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
rebels.  Lord  Ancram,  with  250  King's  County  Militia  and  two  troops 
of  Mid  Lothian  Fencibles,  was  at  the  moment  at  Camew,  and  conse- 
quently the  nearest  support.  To  effect  a  junction  of  the  two  detach- 
ments was  the  best  of  two  dangerous  alternatives — the  one,  being  to 
force  a  passage  through  a  town  already  strongly  occupied — ^the  other, 
by  a  flank  movement  round  the  rebel  right,  to  cross  the  mountain  of 
Slieve-buoy,  and  unite  with  the  detachment  at  Camew.  The  latter 
plan  was  veiy  properly  adopted — ^its  conception  was  good,  its  execution 

*  ''  At  their  first  interviewi  Colond  Walpole  said,  that  he  sapposed  General 
Kjoftiis  would  attack  tt»  rebels  next  morning ;  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  afterwards 
march,  or  permit  him  to  march|  to  Ennisoorthy,  and  after  having  taken  that  town, 
proceed  to  Wexford. 

*'  In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  conversation,  General  Loftns  took  Colonel 
Scott  and  Captain  Ormsby,  of  the  Wexford  regiment,  aside,  and  lamented  that 
such  a  man  as  Colonel  Walpole  was  sent  to  act  with  him,  as  he  was  known  to 
poasess  the  confidence  of  the  lord  Ueatenant,  but  shewed  a  downright  unwillingness 
to  obey  his  (General  Loftus's)  orders.  It  was  then  settled  that  Colonel  Walpole  should 
not  be  permitted  to  march  to  Enniscorthy  until  they  had  received  some  information 
from  General  Eustace ;  but  that,  as  Colonel  Walpole  seemed  so  decided  on  attack- 
ing the  rebels  on  Ballymore-hill,  from  his  knowledge  of  their  position,  he  agreed 
that  they  should  do  so  in  conjunction  next  morning,  provided  it  appeared  feasible 
uB  reoonnoitering  it." — Mtagravt, 

I 
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Foldierly,  and  it  was  creditable  alike  to  General  Loftus  and  to  those 
who  effected  it  To  force  a  passage  through  the  town  would  have  in- 
volved a  sacrifice  of  the  troops — ^for  the  approach  to  Gorej  ran  through 
an  inclosed  countiy,  divided  into  numerous  fields,  each  having  its  fence 
or  hedge-row.  All  these  which  commanded  the  road  were  already  de- 
fended by  rebel  musquetry — while  every  high  ground  that  domineered 
the  line  of  march  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  force,  who  cannonaded 
the  troops  with  the  howitzer  and  battalion  guns*  taken  that  morning 
from  Walpole. 

To  mask  the  movement  was  indispensable*— and  while  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Scott — a  steady  and  intelligent  officer — carried  off  the  infantry 
by  the  Camolin  road.  General  Loftus,  with  fifty  dragoons  under  Captain 
Corry,  remained  in  observation,  and  amused  and  misled  the  rebels. 
The  little  column  marched  rapidly  with  shouldered  arms — and,  never 
returning  a  shot,  crossed  the  Slieve-buoy  ridge  in  safety ;  and  almost  in 
the  presence  of  15,000  insurgents,  carried  their  guns  and  tumbrils  over 
a  mountain  without  a  road,  and  joined  Lord  Ancram  with  scarcely  the 
loss  of  a  man. 

The  possession  of  a  town  has  occasionally,  in  both  ancient  and 
modem  times,  proved  any  thing  but  advantageous  to  the  captors.  Ca- 
pua demoralized  an  army — Torquemada,  in  later  days,  arrested  the 
march  of  twot — ^and  to  "the  army  of  liberty^  in  *98,  Gorey  was  as  fatal. 
For  five  days  they  halted  in  and  about  the  town,  drinking  and  pil- 
laging— destroying  property  not  portable — and,  as  at  Enniscorthy,  visit- 
ing their  vengeance  on  the  church.  Had  their  fury  been  expended  on 
the  building  alone,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  little  import — ^bnt 
unhappily,  the  contest  had  now  taken  a  religious  colouring,  so  ran- 

*  «  TiuM  tarm  freqaently  oocnn— and  even  a  modem  soldier  wUl  scarcely  under- 
etand  it.  At  tbe  period  when  tbe  rebeUion  broke  ofat,  every  regin^vnt  of  infantry 
had  two  light  aiz-pounderB  attached  to  it — some  from  the  Ughtneaa  of  their  e(||uip- 
ment  were  called  '*  cmride  gons" — and  were  the  mde  origin  of  the  horse  artillery 
of  modem  times.  As  might  be  expected,  the  battalion  gons  were  neither  rapid  nor 
brilliant  in  their  practice. 

Hus  remarki  however,  will  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  these  irregular  gun- 
ners, for  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery  (long  since  incorporated  with  the  British)  were 
proverbial,  in  those  evil  days,  for  loyalty,  efficiency,  and  valour.  One,  out  of  a 
hundred  anecdotes,  will  instance  the  good  conduct  of  this  admirable  corps. 

«  During  the  confusion  and  dismay,"  says  Musgrave,  "  which  took  place  among 
the  troops,  when  they  were  suiprised  in  the  road  at  Tubbemeering,  the  gonnen  of 
the  artillery,  with  the  most  deliberate  coolness,  levelled  one  of  the  hedges  of  the  road, 
dragged  the  gun  into  an  adjacent  field,  and  fired  with  excellent  effect  at  a  numerous 
body  of  rebds  who  were  posted  on  a  high  rock,  firom  whence,  with  their  musketry, 
they  had  killed  many  of  our  soldiers.  They  drove  the  rebels  from  that  advantageous 
position,  after  having  killed  a  number  of  them,  and  contributed  materially  to  prevent 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  army." 

t  **  Torquemada  witnessed  a  most  disgraceful  scene  of  riot  and  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  British.  There,  immense  wine-stores  were  found  and  plundered ;  and  it 
was  computed,  that  at  one  time,  12,000  men  were  lying  in  the  streets  and  houses  in 
a  state  of  helploM  intoxication.  Nor  was  the  boasted  sobriety  of  the  French  proof 
against  the  temptation  which  these  well-stored  cellars  presented.  On  their  subse. 
quent  occupation  of  the  town,  Souham  was  obliged  to  stey  his  march  for  twelve 
hours— for  his  own  corps  numbered  more  drunkwb  even  than  that  of  Lord  Wei- 
linf^ton  \"—M(upweWs  Life  of  WelUngtm. 
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oorons  and  sanguinary,  that  blood  alone  could  eatisfy  party  batrod  and 
thirst  for  vengeance — and  the  best  interests  of  the  cause  itself,  were 
sacrificed  to  stupid  and  unproductiye  brutalities,*  from  which  grey 
hairs  afforded  no  protection,  nor  boyhood  could  claim  an  immunity,  f 

*  "  Pnmdentiany  the  rebeli  had  too  many  oommanden ;  and  thoto  of  the  Wexford 
force  being  mostly  priests,  their  attention  was  more  divided  to  the  interests  of  their 
church  by  purging  the  land  of  heretics,  than  to  the  concerns  of  the  '  Irish  Republic/ 
which  the  nor&em  leaders  had  in  view.  Consequently,  time  was  wasted  in  collecting 
and  piking  Protestants,  which  might  have  been  employed  with  £u  greater  advantage 
to  the  caxiae,"^M8.  Journal  qf  a  Field  0/^er, 

t  "  A  drummer,  named  Hunter,  of  the  Antrim  reg^ent,  only  some  twelve 
years  old,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  in  the  unfortunate  affair  in  which 
Colond  Walpole  lost  his  life.  He  carried  his  drum  with  him — and  when  con- 
ducted to  the  town  of  Gorey,  with  some  other  prisoners,  being  ordered  to  beat  it, 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  enthusiastic  loyalty,  he  exclaimed,  *  T^  the  king's  drum 
should  never  be  beaten  for  rebels  ;*  and  at  the  same  instant  leaped  on  the  head  and 
broke  through  the  parchment.  The  i^hnman  villains,  callous  to  admiration  of  an 
heroio  act  even  in  an  enemy,  instantl/  perforated  his  body  with  pikes." — Mtugrmve. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

BATTXB  OF  ROSS — ^MASSAOBM  AT  SCVrU.AB3<IUtf, 

The  operations  of  the  rebel  armies  which  we  have  already  de- 
tailed— ^namely,  the  attempt  on  Newtown  Barry  by  the  corps  under 
Father  Keams,  and  that  on  Gorey  by  the  insurgents  under  the  two 
Murphys  and  Perry  of  Inch,  with  the  intervening  occurrence  of  "Wal- 
pole's  defeat  at  Tubbemeering,  must  be  connect^  by  a  simultaneous 
transaction,  probably,  in  military  importance,  the  most  interesting 
which  marked  the  outbreak. 

The  strongest  of  the  insurgent  corps  had  assembled  on  the  hill  of 
Carrickbyme,  under  the  chief  command  of  Bagenal  Harvey,  with 
Father  Roche  acting  "  en  second,"  Their  encampment  was  six  miles 
from  the  town  of  Ross,*  of  which  it  was  their  first  and  greatest  object 
to  obtain  possession. 

The  dangerous  proximity  of  the  rebel  host  had  caused  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  the  town,  and,  consequently,  the  garrison  had  been  strengthened. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  the  County  Dublin  Militia,  with  detachments  from 
the  Clare,  Donegal,  and  Meath  Militia,  5th  Dragoons,  Mid-Lothian 
Fencibles,  and  English  artillery,  occupied  the  place ;  a  force  amounting 
to  1,400  men  of  all  arms,  of  which  150  were  yeomen.  General  John- 
son commanded. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  June,  the  rebel  camp  at  Carrickbyrne 
broke  up,t  and  the  insurgents  moved  bodily  to  Corbet-hill,  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  Ross,  on  which,  after  driving  in  an  outpost, 
thejr  bivouacked  for  the  night.  The  royalists,  fearing  a  surprise,  re- 
mamed  under  arms :  the  infantry  and  guns  in  position  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  faces  of  the  town — the  yeoman  infantry  holding  the  bridge 

*  The  town  of  Robs  is  situated  on  a  large  river,  fonned  by  the  junction  of  the 
Nore  and  Barrow,  which  unite  about  one  mUe  above  it,  and  meeting  the  river  Suir, 
at  Dunbrody,  runs  in  a  south-east  direction  by  Passage,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  bea,  at  Hook-tower,  from  which  it  is  about  twenty-five  miles  distant.  The  na- 
vigation to  Ross  is  good— as  vessels  of  nearly  400  tons  burthen  can  lie  close  to 
the  quay.  For  this  reason,  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  even  as  early  as  the 
reign  or  Henry  V.,  and  large  quantities  of  com  and  provisions  were  annually  ex- 
ported from  it. 

It  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength— surrounded  with  high  walls,  and  strengthened 
by  towers  and  bastions,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remains,  rhe  whole  of 
the  town,  except  Friary-street,  South-street,  North-street,  the  quays,  and  the  space 
between  them  and  the  river,  is  on  a  very  steep  descent.  It  is  ten  miles  from 
Waterford,  nineteen  from  Wexford,  and  sixteen  from  Enniscorthy. 

t  "  A  person  who  was  forced  to  attend  them  in  their  march  informed  me,  that  they 
moved  by  parishes  and  baronies,  each  having  a  particular  standard ;  and  that  in  their 
way  they  stopped  at  a  chapel  where  mass  was  said  at  the  head  of  each  column  by 
Miests,  who  sprinkled  an  abundance  of  holy  water  on  them.'* — Musffra9€, 
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— and  the  cayaliy  fonned  on  the  quay.  Night  passed  however,  without 
alarm;  and  it  was  fonr  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  before  Bagenai 
Harrej— who  had  been  a  few  days  before  elected  to  the  chief  com- 
mand— sent  a  formal  summons  to  General  Johnson,  which  unfortunately 
(as  some  say)  was  not  delivered.  Furlong,  the  rebel  leader  who  carried 
it,  was  sho^  through  the  ignorance  of  the  advanced  sentry,  who  pud 
no  respect  to  a  white  handkerchief  he  waved  on  approaching  the 
royal  outposts. 

On  searching  the  pockets  of  the  dead  man,  the  following  cartel 
was  found : — 
"Sir, 

^^  As  a  friend  to  humanity,  I  request  you  will  surrender  the  town  of 
Ross  to  the  Wexford  forces,  now  assembled  against  that  town ;  your 
resistance  will  but  provoke  rapine  and  plunder,  to  the  ruin  of  the  most 
innocent.  Flushed  with  victory,  the  Wexford  forces,  now  innumerable 
and  irresistible,  will  not  be  controlled,  if  they  meet  with  resistance. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  the  total  ruin  of  all  property  In  the  town,  I  urge 
you  to  a  speedy  surrender,  which  you  will  be  forced  to  in  a  few  hours, 
with  loss  and  bloodshed,,  as  you  are  surrounded  on  all  sides.  Your 
answer  is  required  in  four  hours.  Mr.  Furlong  carries  this  letter,  and 
will  bring  the  answer. 

«  Camp  at  CorbethiU,  « I  am,  Sir, 

**lialf-paj9t  three  o'clock  morning,  "B.  B.  Harvey, 

*^  June  5th,  1798.  ^^  General  commanding,  &c.,  Sec" 

The  death  of  Furlong  is  said  to  have  precipitated  the  attack,*  for  im- 
mediately afterwards,  the  rebels  moved  forward  in  dense  masses, 
cheering  and  yelling,  and  directing  their  march  directly  on  the  Three- 
bullet  Gate.  The  advance  of  this  armed  multitude — by  some  estimated 
at  from  20,000  to  25,000  men— was  described  to  me  by  an  eye-witness, 
as  the  most  singular  spectacle  imaginable.  The  irregularity  of  their  array 
— partly  in  close  column  and  partly  in  line — ^had  the  effect  of  displaying 
their  nnormous  strength  to  full  advantage;  while  the  presence  of  several 
priests,  who  were  observed  flitting  through  their  ranks,  and  haranguing 
their  deluded  followers  with  certain  assurances  of  victory,  inspired  an 
enthusiastic  fanaticism,  which  blinded  them  to  danger  and  rendered 

*  '*  The  movement  upon  Roes  shewed  lome  head  on  the  part  of  Baganal  Hsrrej — 
the  ol>ject  heing  to  force  the  principal  passage  of  the  Barrow,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  inforgents  of  Kilkenny,  bear  down  upon  Waterford,  which  was  then  very 
disaffected,  wetddy  garrisoned,  and  presented  strong  temptations  in  the  way  of  plun- 
der. But  Hanrey  had  no  idea  of  attacking  Ross  when  that  event  took  place — and 
there  were  evidently  no  arrangements  made  for  it.  Harvey  expected,  and  with  rea- 
son, that  the  appearance  of  his  masses  on  the  hills  which  domineered  the  town, 
would  have  secured  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Kilkenny  men  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Barrow.  And  this  would  have  been  the  case  had  time  allowed  it ;  but 
Furlong  was  a  popular  leader  among  the  rebels — and  when  he  was  shot  by  a  sentinel 
at  the  out-post,  the  mass  of  the  rebels,  maddened  by  the  occurrence,  rushed  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  in  a  mighty  but  disordered  torrent,  along  one  road  on  the  Three- 
bullet  Gate,  instead  of  miaking  a  combined  movement  on  an  open  town,  by  which, 
facility  of  approach  and  enormous  preponderance  in  numbers  could  not  but  have  sue* 
ceeded."— ^.5.  Jtmrnal  pfa  Field  Officer. 
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them  additionally  formidable.  They  pushed  forward  four  guns,  and  a 
cloud  of  musketeers — some  in  extended  order,  and  others  heading  the 
pikemen,  whose  crowded  columns  occupied  the  whole  road,  far  as  the 
eye  oould  range. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  pickets  were  roughly  driyen  in— 
and,  in  a  wild  rish  made  by  the  rebels  on  the  troops  in  front  of  the 
Three-bullet  Gkite,  the  latter  were  obliged  to  recede,  and  one  of  the 
guns  was  capturud.  In  turn,  however,  the  troops  rallied,  and  drove 
back  the  insurgents — ^and  perceiving  their  unsteadiness  when  mobbed 
together  in  the  repulse.  General  Johnson  ordered  the  5th  Dragoons 
to  charge.  For  cavalry  effect,  the  ground  was  totally  unsuited — ^the 
numerous  fences  enabling  the  rebels  to  avoid  the  charge— while,  pro- 
tected themselves,  they  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  men,  who  verv 
gallantly,  but  very  ineffectively,  had  thus  assailed  them  at  disad- 
vantage.* 

An  entrance  to  the  town  was  gained — and  while  some  of  the  rebels 
fired  the  houses,  the  others  pushed  forward  towards  the  bridge.  But 
the  advance,  by  Neville-street,  was  swept  by  the  steady  fire  of  a  gun 
placed  in  the  market-place,  and  which  looked  directly  down  the  approach. 
Notwithstanding  the  murderous  fire  which  feU  on  a  dense  mass 
of  men,  wedged  together  in  a  narrow  street,  and  which  shore  the  head 
of  the  column  down  as  frequently  as  it  came  forward,  others  succeeded 
those  who  fell,  and  fresh  numbers  momentarily  appeared.  The  troops, 
terrified  at  the  armed  crowds  who  swarmed  through  the  Three-bullet 
Gate,  and,  maddened  by  ebriety  and  fanaticism,  seemed  rather  to  court 
deathf  than  avoid  it,  at  last,  despairing  of  offering  a  longer  resistance, 
retreated  across  the  bridge. 

Virtually,  the  day  was  lost — for  although  part  of  the  royalists  still 
held  most  gallantly  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Three-bullet  Gate, 
had  the  insurgents  followed  up  their  success,  a  total  and  a  bloody  de- 
feat of  the  king's  troops  must  have  been  unavoidable.  But,  once 
within  the  town,  drink  and  plunder  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
majority— while  the  admirable  gallantry  of  that  brave  old  man  who 
commanded  the  retreating  royalists,  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

Crossing  to  the  Kilkenny  side.  General  Johnson  rallied  the  fugitives 

*  Muagrave  narrates  the  very  lingular  escape  of  tke  officer  who  commanded  the 
cavalry: — 

''  When  Captain  Irwine  was  approaching  the  lliree-btiUet  Gate  from  the  last  field, 
a  twelve-pounder  posted  there  was  firedy  and  killed  his  horse,  which,  fidling  on  his 
leg,  prevented  him  from  moving,  at  the  same  time  that  oar  troops  in  that  quarter 
had  retired  within  the  gate,  and  were  retreating  towards  the  bridge,  and  the  rebels 
had  advanced  within  a  few  yards,  and  would  have  killed  him,  but  tibat  thev  were  en- 
gaged in  taking  possession  of  the  gun.  In  that  critical  moment,  an  artillery  horse 
happened  to  gallop  by,  and  so  near  him  that  he  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  traces,  and 
was  dragged  into  the  town,  by  which  his  life  was  saved.'' 

t  One  rebel,  emboldened  by  fanaticism  and  drunkenness,  advanced  before  his 
comrades,  seized  a  gun,  crammM  his  hat  and  wig  into  it,  and  cried  out,  "  Come  on, 
boys  I  her  mouth  is  stopped."  At  that  instant  the  gunner  laid  the  match  to  the  gun* 
and  blew  the  unfortunate  savage  to  atoms.  Incredible  as  this  instance  of  savag* 
ignorance  may  appear,  the  fact  has  been  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  a  person  who  saw 
it  fh>m  a  window. 
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and  nrged  them  to  follow  him  once  more.  *^  Will  yon  desdrt  your 
general  V  he  exclaimed  to  the  disheartened  militia  ;*  but  this  appeal 
was  coldly  heard. .  ^^And  your  countryman  too  f"  he  added.  Tlie  chord 
of  national  honour  was  touched — a  cheer  answered  it — the  old  man 
wheeled  his  horse  round,  and.  riding  in  front,  brought  back  his  rallied 
troops  to  the  fight — and  rejoining  the  few  who  still  held  the  post  beside 
the  Three-bullet  GUte,  announced  that  a  large  reinforcement  had  just 
arriyed  from  Waterford.  "When  the  fortune  of  a  doubtful  day  is  in 
the  balance,  a  feather  turns  it  frequently.  Such  was  the  case  at  Ross. 
The  troops  cheered,  and  plied  their  musketry  with  additional  spirit 
and  excellent  effeot-HUid  turning  the  rebel  rear,  put  their  massiye 
column  into  a  confusion  which  proved  irretrievable ;  and  at  last,  with 
desperate  slaughter,  drove  them  fairly  from  the  town.  The  exhaustion 
of  the  garrison,  prevented  any  thing  being  attempted  beyond  a  brief 
pursuit  in  the  direction  of  Corbet-hiU — while  the  rebels  made  no  effort 
to  rally  and  renew  the  action,  but  went  off  dispersedly,  some,  to  their 
old  camp  at  Carrickbyme,  and  others,  to  a  new  position,  which  they 
had  taken  on  a  height  called  Slieve-Keilter,  some  four  miles'  distance 
from  the  town. 

In  thia— the  most  sanguinary  and  hardly-contested  action  of  the 
insurrection,  commencing  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  ending  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  immense,  f  although,  in 
gross  numbers,  wholly  disproportionate.  Musgrave  states  the  rebels 
killed  to  have  exceeded  2,500,  besides  the  many  "  carried  off  on  cars." 
Probably,  an  abatement  of  a  thousand  would  give  a  fairer  and  more 
correct  account.  Before  the  walls — between  the  Three-bullet  and 
Bunnion  Gates — and  in  the  cross  lanes  and  streets  which  led  directly  to 
the  market-place,  tlie  slaughter  was  enormous. 

*  It  appealed  that  the  rebels  had  been  indnced  to  think  that  the  militia  regiments 
at  Ross,  from  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  Romanists,  would  have  either  joined 
them  in  the  action,  or  offered  a  feeble  opposition.  The  Clare  regiment  was  con- 
sidered friendly— and  the  Dublin  County  were  believed  .not  particularly  loyal  or 
trust-worthy.  **  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  colonel,  Lord  Mountjoy,  was  heading  them 
up  the  street  leading  to  the  Three-bullet  Gate,  when  he  met  his  death,  and  the 
attachment  which  his  men  bore  him,  superseded  every  other  feeling  but  a  desire  for 
revenge.  Although  they  had  retired  at  first  before  the  torrent,  they  rallied  instantly, 
and  shewed  no  appearance  of  disaffection  afterwards,  but  fought  stoutly  at  Vinegar- 
hill.  liOrd  M.  was  riding  a  little  way  a-head  of  the  regiment,  when  he  was  shot  from  a 
window  by  a  baker's  boy.  The  boy  left  the  country  for  some  years — but  when  I  was 
bk  Ross,  in  1838,  and^inquiring  into  matters  connected  with  the  battle,  I  found  he 
had  returned  home,  and  was  living  in  his  native  town  unmolested.  Such  were  the 
results  of  the  fidl  of  Furlong  on  the  one  side,  and  the  death  of  Lord  M.  on  the 
other."— J#iS.  Journal  of  a  Field  Officer. 

t  "  The  loss  of  the  king's  troops  was  one  colonel,  one  ensign,  four  Serjeants,  three 
dnimmers,  eighty-oae  rank  and  file,  and  fifty -four  horses  killed ;  one  captain,  one 
drummer,  fi£f-four  rank  and  file,  and  five  horses  wounded;  one  captain,  three 
lieutenants,  one  ensign,  two  Serjeants,  two  corporals,  seventy.two  rank  and  file,  and 
four  horses  missing.  Lord  Mountjoy,  colonel  of  the  Dublin  regiment,  who  fell  in 
the  fint  onset,  at  the  Three-bullet  Gate,  was  universally  lamented,  as  his  public  and 
private  virtues  had  made  him  an  object  of  general  esteem.  He  was  possessed  of 
high  mental  endowments — an  elegant  schohir  and  a  good  public  speaker.  He  had 
the  gentlest  manners  and  the  mildest  affections  imaginable — warm  and  sincere  in 
friendship,  and  so  benevolent  and  humane  that  he  never  harboured  revenge."— 
Mmtgrmfe.  ,^ 
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In  Clia{>el-lane  the  rebels  l&j  three  deep*— and  thronghont  the  ap 
proaches  to  the  main  guard,  the  streets  were  heaped  with  corpses* 

The  defence,  of  this  post,  and  the  assistance  afforded  to  the  few 
brave  men  who  held  it,  were  characteristic  of  the  desperate  fighting, 
which  marks  the  uncompromising  spirit  that  religious  and  political  an- 
tipathies produce.  A  most  gallant  soldier,  Serjeant  Hamilton,  of  the 
Donegal  Regiment,  ^ith  sixteen  men  and  two  ship-guns,  indifferently 
mounted,  were  posted  at  the  intersection  of  four  streets,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  jail.  When  the  troops  retreated  over  the  bridge, 
Hamilton  wa8  recommended  to  remove  the  spare  ammunition  he  had 
in  charge,  and  quit  a  post  where  now  he  must  remain  isolated  and  un- 
supported. His  reply  was,  "  Never,  but  with  life !" — and  though  fre- 
quentiy  assailed  by  hundreds,  he  laned  them  literally  with  grape-shot, 
covering  the  approach  to  the  guns  with  dead  and  dying  men,  and 
through  every  turn  of  a  doubtful  conflict,  resolutely  maintaining  his 
ground.  Although  the  leading  streets  were  completely  under  his  fire, 
the  gallant  serjeant  was  open  to  attack  from  a  narrow  lane,  imme- 
diately beside  the  main  guard— •where,  sheltered  from  the  cannon,  the 
rebels  could  form  in  security ;  and  no  doubt  from  that  point,  they  would 
have  carried  the  post  by  a  sudden  onset,  had  not  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance afforded  the  Donegal  soldiers  protection  from  the  threatened 
danger. 

The  house  of  a  lojralist  called  Dowesley,  was  in  the  Backhouse- 
lane,  and  occupied  by  the  family  and  a  lame  pensioner.  The 
part  of  the  lane  where  the  rebels  were  safe  from  the  fire  of  Ha- 
milton's guns,  was,  however,  commanded  by  Dowesley*s  windows;  and 
whenever  the  insurgents  attempted  to  form  and  attack  the  main  guard, 
a  close  and  constant  fusilade  from  the  littie  garrison  of  the  house,* 
drove  them  from  a  place  where  they  had  expected  to  find  shelter 
while  collecting  for  their  mtended  attack.  As  fast  as  the  muskets 
were  discharged,  the  old  soldier  quickly  re-loaded  them,  adding  half- 
a-dozen  buck-shot  to  the  bullet — and  so  deadly  was  the  fire  from 
Dowesley's  dwelling,  that  upwards  of  fifty  bodies  were  found  after  the 
action,  heaped  together  in  the  lane.t 

As  was  customary  in  this  abominable  warfare,  blood  did  not  cool 

*  Numerous  duplayi  of  indiTidnal  gtiStantrj  were  made  by  loyalists  daring  thi« 
■angmnary  action.  One  we  cannot  but  record: — "  Mr.  Michael  M'Connick,  an 
inhabitant  of  New  Ross,  and  formerly  a  qnarter-master  in  the  5th  dragoons,  fonght 
gallantly  on  this  memorable  day.  His  valour  could  not  be  exceeded — as  he  ral- 
lied the  men  orer  and  over  daring  tiie  engagement.  Wherever  a  soldier  attempted 
to  shelter  himself  from  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  would  surely  find  him  out, 
and  drive  him  into  the  action  again — in  fact,  he  was  every  where,  and  his  conduct 
was  truly  praise-worthy.  Before  the  battle  began,  all  the  inhabitants  fled  over  the 
bridge,  into  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  except  M*Cormick's  wife,  who  staid  in  town, 
and  was  employed  during  the  whole  battle  mixing  wine  and  water  for  ihe  soldiers ; 
which  must  have  proved  truly  grateful  to  men  debilitated  in  the  extreme,  not  only 
by  hard  fighting,  but  also  fix)m  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  of  the  burning  houses  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.'* — NarraiiM  hy  George  Taylor. 

t  Mr.  Tottenham,  the  proprietor  of  Ross,  employed  six  carts  and  a  great  many 
men  for  two  entire  days,  in  collecting  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Most  of  those  fomid 
in  the  town  were  thrown  into  the  river,  and  carried  off  with  the  tide.  TIm  re* 
mainder  were  flung  into  a  fosse. outside  the  toiK-n  wall,  and  buried  there. 
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down  with  conqnest — nor,  when  the  battle  ended,  was  the  sword  re- 
tamed  to  its  sheatL  A  horrible  occarrence  is  narrated  by  Muf  grave  »- 
and  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed,  savoars  strongly  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  is  not  veiy  creditable  to  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  historian.  **  A  party  of  rebels,"  he  says,  "  got  into  a  very  good 
slated  house,  at  the  upper  end  of  Mary-street,  which  the  soldiers 
having  set  fire  to,  the  9avage8  icere  ro<uted  cdive^  and  when  their  bodies 
were  brought  forth,  presented  a  most  hideous  and  disgusting  spectacle.*' 
Disgusting  indeed,  the  spectacle  must  have  been!  But  where  was 
there  a  hostile  encounter  during  this  barbarous  and  unholy  contest, 
unstained  by  wanton  cruelties  on  both  sides  ? 

It  has  been  remarked  before,  that  the  reyal  artilleiy  throughout  the 
rebellion,  were  remarkable  alike  for  steady  bravery  and  incorruptible 
fidelity.  The  latter  was  fatally  evidenced  daring  the  doubtful  day 
of  Eoss. 

"  The  rebels,"  says  Musgrave,  "  brought  one  of  the  field-pieces,  which 
they  had  taken  at  the  mountain  of  Forth,  as  far  into  South-street  as 
Major  Clifie's  house,  and  one  of  the  artillerymen,  taken  at  the  same 
time,  was  tied  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  serving  it.  A  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Forrestal  made  him  discharge  it,  once  with  grape,  and  twice  with 
round  shot,  at  the  main  guard.  The  artilleryman,  whose  loyalty  was 
unabated,  elevated  the  gun  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  do  execution ; 
for  with  the  last  shot  he  knocked  off  the  quoin  of  a  house  almost  close 
to  the  eaves,  and  opposite  the  court-house,  where  the  main  guard  was 
stationed.  The  poor  fellow  boajsted  of  the  execution  he  had  done — 
but  Forrestal  drew  out  a  pistol,  and  shot 'him  through  the  head,  say- 
ing, *  That  is  a  much  better  shot'  "* 

One  anecdote  more  deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  was  common  with 
Protestants  who  fell  unfortunately,  into  the  hands  of  the  southern  in- 
surgents, to  endeavour  to  avert  their  fate  by  pretending  they  were 
Romanists  themselves — ^and  the  usual  test  required  to  prove  the  fact, 
was  an  order  for  the  prisoner  '^to  bless  hunself !"  If  he  could  go  through 
the  form,  he  might  be  saved — if  he  ftuled,  he  would,  as  a  consequence, 
be  butchered.  During  the  action  at  Boss,  a  Protestant  townsman  had 
been  severely  wounded,  and  when  the  troops  retreated  over  the  bridge, 
he  was  left  lying  in  the  street.  Some  rebels  came  up,  and  perceiving, 
on  turning  him  over  on  his  back,  that  life  still  remained,  they  were 
proceeding  to  pike  him,  when,  in  the  agony  of  the  moment,  he  suppli- 
cated mercy,  and  declared  himself  a  Catholic.  The  rebels  paused — 
"  Is  he  a  Christian  ?"  inquired  one  savage  of  his  fellow.  "  Bid  him 
say  his  prayers,"  replied  the  second.  A  woman  standing  at  a  window 
recognized  her  neighbour,  and  knew  well  that  he  could  not  pass  the 
ordeal.  She  rushed  into  the  street,  although  a  dropping  fire  was  still 
maintained  between  the  retreating  loyalists  and  the  advancing  rebels- 
knelt  beside  the  wounded  man— whispered  some  Catholic  formula  in 
his  ear,  which  he  repeated,  and  was  saved !    What  makes  the  anecdote 

*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  add,  that  this  ruffian  was  hanged  soon  after, 
IkiTing  been  already  oonncted  of  the  oommiasion  of  fourteen  murdere. 
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the  more  etriking,  ia  the  fact,  that  the  wounded  man  had  been  de« 
noanced  previously  by  a  fiend  in  the  garb  of  woman— while  another 
set  personal  danger  at  defiance,  and  saved  him. 

The  conflict  at  Ross  might  have  been  rendered  shorter  and  leas  san- 
guinary, had  the  Roscommon  regiment,  which  had  been  detached  &om 
Wateiford  early  on  the  morning  of  the  action,  completed  its  march, 
and  brought  its  timely  reinforcement  to  the  exhausted  garrison.  ''  When 
the  first  division  had  advanced  about  two  miles  on  their  march,  they 
were  met  by  some  of  the  fugitive  soldiers  from  the  town,  who  informed 
the  colonel,  that  the  troops,  overpowered  by  numbers  and  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  had  been  defeated  with  great  slaughter — that  they  had  fled  to 
Thomas-town-«>and  that  the  town  of  Ross  had  been  burnt.  However, 
the  colonel,  determined  to  do  his  duty,  marched  to  a  high  hill  over  a  deep 
defile,  called  Glynmore,  in  a  straight  line,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Ross,  whence,  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  glass,  he  saw  a 
smoke  issuing  from  the  town,  but  could  not  discern  any  troops  in  it, 
from  which  he  concluded  that  his  intelligence  had  been  well  founded; 
He  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat."* 

At  the  time,  the  colonel  was  censured,  and  very  justly,  for  not  carry- 
ing his  orders  into  execution.  The  reports  of  fugitives  should  never  be 
attended  to—as  every  refugee  from  a  battle-field  always  endeavours  to 
veil  his  cowardice  by  announcing  a  defeat.  Although  from  the  smoke 
of  a  burning  town,  and  the  haze  occasioned  by  the  firing,  he  might  not 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  the  troops— sound,  as  well  as  sight,  would 
indicate  that  the  battle  was  raging.  On  a  high  groimd,  not  a  league 
distance  from  the  scene  ot  action,  and  on  a  calm  summer  s  day,  the 
booming  of  shotted  guns  must  have  been  heard  distinctly.  But  sup- 
posing that  the  account  of  the  runaways  were  true,  and  the  royalists  had 
been  defeated,  that  very  fact  rendered  his  advance  the  more  impend 
tive,  as  with  a  fresh  and  unbroken  battalion,  he  might,  had  he  not  been 
able  to  restore  the  battle,  at  least  have  covered  a  retreat.  He  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  for  himself— the  road  behind  him  was  open — ^he 
might,  with  every  respect  to  prudence,  have  pushed  his  light  company 
forward,  and  cautiously  felt  his  way.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  would 
have  been  suflicient  to  ascertain  correctly  how  the  day  had  gone — and 
whether  the  battle  were  won  or  lost,  his  presence  was  equally  important 
The  moral  and  physical  effect  of  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  regiment  would 
have  been  incalculable — and  the  slaughter  which  the  brave  old  man 
who  won  the  day  of  Ross,  would  have  been  enabled  to  inflict  upon  the 
insurgents,  might  have  gone  far  to  quench  the  growing  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion, and  neutralize  the  mischief,  which  Walpole's  disgraceful  defeat  at 
Tubbemeering  had  so  extensively  occasioned. 

It  has  been  said  that  great  advantages  accidentally  arose  from  the  ill- 
judged  retreat  of  the  Roscommon  regimentf— but  accident  is  no  apology 

t  *'Tbe  enemy,  when  repulsed,  retired  at  first  to  Corbet-bill,  wbence  they  saw  the 
Roscommon  regiment ;  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  their  retreat,  and  as  the  distance, 
abscaring  the  disoemment  of  the  rebels,  had  magnified  their  number,  they  imagined 
that  oar  troops  had  received  a  large  reinforcement,  which  deterred  them  f!rom  renew- 
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for  a  militaiy  mistake,  although  in  war,  it  may  do  much  occasionallj.  A 
movement,  erroneous  altogether,  and  opposed  to  every  strategic  principle, 
may  possibly  gain  a  battle,  but,  ninety  and  nine  defeats  will  be  a 
desperate  set-off  against  a  solitaiy  success. 

The  next  day,  the  colonel  moved  a  second  time  from  Waterford,  and 
reached  Rose  with  little  opposition,  although,  during  the  short  interval 
that  had  occurred,  the  country  had  risen  en  nuuse.  On  the  adjacent  hills, 
parties  of  rebels  were  seen-*and  an  arch  of  the  Glynmore  bridge  had 
been  partially  broken — but  the  colonel  planked  it,  and  passed  his  guns 
easily  across.  A  body  of  rebels  who  shewed  themselves  upon  a  height^ 
gave  way  after  a  round  or  two  from  the  cannon — previously  murdering 
fifteen  of  the  refugee  militiamen,  who  had  fled  from  Ross  the  day 
before,  fell  into  these  ruffians'  hands,  and  now  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
cowardice. 

With  the  battle  of  Ross,  subsequent  atrocities  which  have  placed  the 
Wexford  insurrection  fearfully  pre-eminent  in  crime,  were  connected. 
One  foul  deed  infinitely  surpassed  all  others— and,  with  the  massacres 
perpetrated  by  wholesale  on  Wexford-bridge  and  Vinegar-hill,  has 
cast  a  stain  on  Irish  character,  that  another  centuiy  will  scarcely  re- 
move. One  reads,  almost  with  incredulity,  of  Autos-da-fe,  and  Eves 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  blesses  God— 'when  he  finds  the  narrative  is 
true— that  his  lot  was  not  cast  in  an  age  of  cruelty  and  darkness.  But 
when  he  is  told  of  scenes  enacted  within  fifty  years,  and  immediately  be- 
side him,  he  almost  blushes  to  think  that  the  wolfish  wretches  who 
were  the  actors,  bore  the  common  name  of  man. 

It  is  a  revolting  detail  that  historic  impartiality  forces  on  the 
writer,  and  it  shall  be  briefly  despatched. 

When  the  rebels  encamped  on  Carrickbym,  they  established  an  out- 
post at  the  house  of  Scullabogue,  which  had  been  deserted  by  its  pro- 
prietor, Captain  King.  A  large  bam  was  attached  to  the  mansion- 
it  was  34  feet  long,  15  in  breadth,  and  12  in  height.  This  outhouse, 
and  the  mansion  itself,  had  been  made  a  prison  wherein  to  deposit  the 
unfortunate  prisoners,  who  by  their  loyalty,  or  their  difierence  in 
religious  faith,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  rebels,  and  fell  after 
the  outbreak  into  their  hands ;  and  on  the  morning  when  the  rebels 
marched  to  the  attack  of  Ross,  230  ill-fated  victims  were  then  con- 
fined in  a  building,  which  proved  at  once,  their  prison  and  their 
grave.  A  rebel  guard  was  left  to  secure  the  captives,  amounting  to 
300  men,  under  the  command  of  three  subordinate  leaders,  named 
Murphy  of  Loughnageer,  Devereux,  and  Sweetman.  The  particulars 
of  the  butchery  which  took  place  on  the  fatal  5th  of  June,  v/ill  bo 
best  understood  by  abstracts  from  evidence  upon  oath,  given  on  the 
trials  of  some  of  the  monsters  implicated  in  this  hellish  sacrifice.     Any 

ing  the  attack  tbat  erening.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  would  have  been  fata)  to  the 
garrison,  who  were  orercome  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  many  of  them  sunk  into 
a  state  of  ebriety  and  somnolency. 

'*  It  was  also  very  fortunate  that  the  Roscommon  regiment  returned  to  Waterford 
that  night,  as  the  rebels,  who  were  numerous  and  well  organized  there,  meditated  aa 
insurrection,  imagining  that  Ross  had  been  taken." — Mmgrave, 
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person  who  wishes  for  more  extensive  details  of  this  most  atrociouit 
transaction,  will  find  them  duly  yerified  in  the  yolnminous  appendix 
attached  to  Musgrave's  Memoirs. 

The  depositions  of  sundiy  persons  are  briefly  abridged.  One  who 
escaped  the  massacre,  by  the  bribery  of  a  rebel,  and  the  virtne  of  a  priest's 
protection,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  horrible  transaction. 

He  states,  that  when  the  rebel  army  began  to  give  way  at  Ross,  an 
express  was  sent  to  Murphy,  to  pat  the  Protestant  prisoners  to  death,  sa 
the  king's  troops  were  gaining  the  day ;  but  Murphy  refused  to  comply 
without  a  direct  order  from  the  general.  That,  he  siM)n  after  received 
another  message  to  the  same  purpose,  with  this  addition,  that  ^*  the 
prisoners,  if  released,  would  become  very  furious  and  vindictive."  That 
shortly  after,  a  third  express  arrived,  sa3ring,  *'  the  priest  gave  orders  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  put  to  death."  That,  the  rebels  on  getting  the 
sanction  of  the  priest,  became  outrageous,  and  began  to  pull  off  their 
clothes,  the  better  to  perform  the  bloody  deed.  That,  when  they  were 
leading  the  prisoners  out  from  the  dwelling-house  to  shoot  them,  he 
turned  away  from  such  a  scene  of  horror— on  which  a  rebel  struck 
him  with  a  pike  upon  the  back,  and  said,  he  would  ^'let  his  guts  out  if 
he  did  not  follow  him."  That,  he  then  attended  the  rebels  to  the  bam, 
in  which  there  was  a  great  number  of  men,  women,  and  children ;  and 
that  the  rebels  were  endeavouring  to  set  fire  to  it,  while  the  poor 
prisoners,  shrieking  and  crying  out  for  mercy,  crowded  to  the  back 
door  of  the  building,  which  they  forced  open  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
ur.  That,  for  some  time  they  continued  to  put  the  door  between  them 
and  the  rebels,  who  were  piking  or  shooting  them.  That,  in  attempting 
to  do  so,  their  hands  or  fingers  were  cut  off.  That,  the  rebels  continued 
to  force  into  the  bam,  bundles  of  straw  to  increase  the  fire.  At  last, 
that  the  prisoners  having  been  overcome  by  the  flame  and  smoke,  their 
moans  and  cries  gradually  died  away  in  the  silence  of  death~-and  all 
became  stilL 

It  was  also  proved  on  the  trial  of  John  Keefe,  convicted  by  a  court- 
martial  on  the  14th  of  April,  1800,  on  the  evidence  of  Robert  Mills, 
that,  after  the  bloody  work  began,  he  saw  the  prisoner  with  a  pike,  the 
point  of  which  was  broken,  and  the  top  of  the  shaft  or  handle  was 
bloody ;  that,  he  carried  it  to  an  adjoining  forge,  whetted  it  on  a  sharp- 
ening-stone,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  front  of  the  dwelling-house 
where  they  were  shooting  the  prisoners.  Among  the  persons  most 
conspicuous,  were  the  names  of  Fardy,  Sinnot,  Michell  or  Miscally-^ 
the  latter  of  whom  trampled  on  the  dead  and  wounded  bodies,  and  be- 
haved otherwise  in  such  a  ferocious  manner,  as  to  obtain  from  fiie  rebels 
the  appellation  of  *^  the  tme^bom  RonuuL* 

William  Ryan,  a  fJEumer,  about  three  miles  from  Scullabogue,  had  a 
daughter  who  was  mistress  to  a  gentleman  at  Duncannon.  The  rebel 
^ua»is  at  Scullabogue,  thinking  that  they  might  extract  from  her  some 
important  information  relative  to  the  plans  of  the  loyalists — as  her 
paramour  was  a  Protestant— or  dreading  that  she  and  her  friends  who 
were  Roman  Catholics,  might  betray  their  secrets,  sent  a  body  of 
pikemen  in  quest  of  her ;  but  not  being  able  to  find  her,  they  were  of 
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^Mnion  thai  her  sister  Eleanor,  who  lived  at  Mr.  Rossiter's,  voald 
answer  equally  well.  They  therefore  seized  and  brought  her  to  the 
bam — and  her  father  shortly  after  haying  gone  there  with  his  poor 
old  wife,  to  solicit  her  liberation,  the  parents  and  child  were  thrust 
into  the  bam  together,  and  burned  with  the  other  unfortunates. 

No  less  than  twenty-four  Protestants  were  taken  from  the  village  of 
Tintem,  about  eight  miles  distant,  many  of  them  old  and  feeble-*-and 
led  in  one  droye  to  the  bam,  where  they  pefisked.* 

Thomas  Shee  and  Patrick  Prendergast  were  burnt  in  the  bam,  both 
Romanists,  because  they  would  not  consent  to  the  massacre  of  their 
Protestant  masters. 

William  Johnson,  a  very  old  man,  though  of  the  same  persuasion, 
shared  a  similar  fate.  He  gained  a  liyelihood  by  playing  on  the  bag- 
pipes— but  waff  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  rebels, 
by  playing  *  Croppies  lie  down/ 

William  Neil,  another  Romanist,  who  suffered  there,  was  by  trade  a 
tailor,  and  had  worked  for  some  time  in  the  garrison  of  Duncannon. 
Having  occasion  to  return  to  Camolin,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  he 
procured  the  pass  of  General  Fawcett  for  his  protection,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  means  of  his  destraction.  Having  been  intercepted  by 
the  rebels,  who  considered  the  pass  an  emblem  of  loyalty,  they  com- 
mitted him  to  the  bam,  with  a  son  who  happened  to  accompany  him, 
and  both  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  witness,  during  this  dreadful  scene,  saw  a  child  who  got  under  the 
door,  and  was  likely  to  escape,  although  much  hurt  and  bruised  ;  when 
a  rebel  perceiving  it,  strack  his  pike  through  it^  and  threw  it  into  the 
flames.  While  the  rebels  were  shooting  the  prisoners  in  front  of  the 
dwelling-house,  a  party  of  men  and  women  were  engaged  in  stripping 
and  rifling  the  dead  bodies ;  and  the  prisoner,  Phelim  Fardy,  called 
out  to  them  to  avoid  the  line  of  his  fire  (as  he  was  busily  employed  in 
shooting  the  prisoners),  and  after  saying  so,  he  fired  at  a  man  who  wa< 
on  his  knees,  who  instantly  fell  and  expired. 

The  bam  was  so  limited  in  size,  that  sufibcation  must  have  soon  taken 
place  from  the  great  number  of  people  compressed  into  a  space  so  small; 
for  besides  the  burning  of  the  thatched  roof  of  the  bam,  the  rebels 
fed  it,  by  introducing  blazing  faggots  on  their  pikes. 
.  Richs^  Grandy,  who  was  present,  swears  that  the  prisoners  in  front 
of  the  house  were  led  out  by  fours  to  be  shot,  and  that  the  rebels  who 
pierced  them  when  they  fell,  took  pleasure  in  licking  their  spears. 

A  gentleman  present,  who  had  a  narrow  escape,  assured  me  ihiJb  a 
rebel  said  he  would  try  the  taste  of  orange  blood,  and  that  he  dipped 
a  tooth-pick  in  a  wound  of  one  of  the  Protestants  who  was  shot,  and 
then  put  it  into  hie  mouth. 

Whenever  a  body  fell  on  being  shot)  the  rebel  guards  shouted  and 
pierced  it  with  their  pikes.t 

*  «  xhey  burned  there  serenl  wives  and  Home  of  the  children  of  the  North  Cork 
Militia  in  the  bam,  who  were  Roman  Catholics ;  bat  it  was  sufficient  to  proToke  thdr 
vengeance  that  they  were  connected  with  the  soldiers  of  an  heretical  king." — Mvtgrave* 

t  These  statements  ore  taken  from  affidavits  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  Musgnve's  Memoirs,  No.  XX. 
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There  is  eyeiy  reason  to  believe  tbat  this  horrible  atrocity,  ooea« 
fiioned  to  all  but  the  lowest  barbarians  who  were  banded  with  the  rebel 
forces,  feelings  of  alarm  and  disgust.  Almost  the  last  act  of  Bagenal 
Harvey,  before  he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  was  the  publication 
of  a  general  order  to  restrain  future  acts  of  violence* — and  he  origi- 
nated a  subscription,  in  which  many  rebel  leaders  joined,  to  pay  for 
the  interment  of  the  poor  sufferers.  Roche— not  the  priest,  but  a  lay 
coDunander — issued  also,  a  conciliatoiy  addressf — and  years  after- 

*  Resolved,  that  all  officers  shall  immediately  repair  to  their  respectiTe  quarters,  and 
remain  with  their  different  corps,  and  not  depart  therefrom  nnder  pain  of  death, 
unless  authorised  to  quit  hj  written  orders  from  the  conmiander-in-chief  for  that 
purpose. 

It  is  also  ordered,  that  a  guard  shall  be  kept  in  the  rear  of  the  different  armies,  with 
orders  to  shoot  all  persons  who  shall  fly  or  desert  from  any  engagement,  and  that 
these  orders  shall  be  taken  notice  of  by  all  officers  commanding  at  such  engagement. 

AH  men  refusing  to  obey  their  superior  officers,  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
punished  according  to  their  sentence. 

It  is  also  ordered,  that  all  men  who  shall  attempt  to  leave  tiieir  respective  quarters 
when  they  have  been  halted  by  the  commander-in-chief,  shall  suffer  death,  unless 
iiev  shall  have  leave  firom  their  officers  for  so  doing. 

it  is  ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief,  that  all  persons  who  have  stolen  or  taken 

way  any  horse  or  horses,  shall  immediately  bring  in  all  such  horses  to  the  camp,  at 

lead-quarters,  otherwise,  any  horse  that  shall  be  seen  or  found  in  the  possession  of 

any  person  to  whom  he  does  not  belong,  shall,  on  being  convicted  thereof,  suffer 

death. 

And  any  goods  that  shall  have  been  plundered  from  any  house,  if  not  brought  into 
head-quarters,  or  returned  immediately  to  the  houses  or  owners,  that  all  persons  so 
phmdering  as  afbresaid,  shall,  on  being  convicted  thereof,  suffer  death. 

It  is  also  resolved,  that  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  take  upon  him  or 
them  to  kill  or  murdler  any  perbon  or  prisoner,  bum  any  house,  or  commit  anv 
plunder,  without  any  special  written  orders  from  the  commander-in-chief,  shau 
suffer  death. 

By  order  of 

B.  B.  Haavet,  Commander-in*chief. 
Francis  Brebm,  Secretary  and  A4iutsnt^ 

Head-quarters,  Carrickbyme  Camp, 
June  6,  1798. 

t  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 

Countrymen  and  Fellow  Soldiers ! 

Your  patriotic  exertions  in  the  cause  of  your  country  have  hitiierto  exceeded  your 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  in  a  short  time  must  ultimately  be  crowned  with 
success.  Liberty  has  raised  her  drooping  head ;  thousands  daily  flock  to  her  stan- 
dard ;  the  voice  of  her  children  everywhroe  prevails — ^let  us  then,  in  the  moment  of 
triumph,  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe,  that  a  totsl  stop  has 
been  put  to  those  sanguinary  measures,  which  of  late  were  but  too  often  resorted  to 
by  the  creatures  of  government  to  keep  the  people  in  slavery. 

Nothing,  now,  my  countrymen,  appears  necessary  to  secure  the  conqueste  you 
have  so  bravely  won,  but  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  of  your  diiefs;  f6r, 
through  a  want  of  proper  subordinatbn  and  discipline,  all  may  be  endangered. 

At  this  eventful  period,  all  Europe  must  desire,  and  posterity  will  read  with 
astonishment,  the  heroic  acte  achieved  by  people,  strangers  to  military  tactics,  and 
having  few  professional  commanders.  But  what  power  can  resist  men  fighting  for 
Uberty? 

In  the  moment  of  triumph,  my  countrvmen,  let  not  your  victories  be  tarnished 
with  any  wanton  act  of  cruelty ;  many  of  tiiose  unfortunate  men  now  m  prison  were 
not  your  enemies  from  principle,  most  of  tfaem,  oomnelled  by  necessity,  wen  obliged 
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wards,  it  was  the  greatest  wish  of  such  of  the  Wexford  rebels  as 
survived,  to  prove,  that  in  whatever  crimes  they  might  have  partici- 
pated largely,  they  were  wholly  unconnected  with  the  burning  of 
Soullabogue.* 

to  oppose  you ;  ndthier  let  a  difference  in  religious  sentiments  cause  a  difference 
amongst  the  people.  Recur  to  the  debates  in  th<^  Irish  House  of  Iiords  of  the  19th 
of  February  last,  you  will  there  see  a  patriotic  and  enlighted  Proiettani  bishop 
(Down,  and  many  of  the  lay  lords)  with  manly  eloquence,  pleading  for  Catholic 
emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform,  in  opposition  to  the  haughty  arguments  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  powerful  opposition  of  his  fellow  courtiers. 

To  promote  a  union  of  brotherhood  and  affection  amongst  our  countrymen  of  all 
religious  persuasions,  has  been  our  principal  object ;  we  hare  sworn  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  hare  associated  for  this  laudable  purpose,  and  no  power  on  earth 
shall  shake  our  resolution. 

To  my  Protestant  soldiers  I  feel  much  indebted  for  their  gallant  behaviour  in  the 
field,  where  they  exhibited  signal  proofs  of  bravery  in  the  cause. 

Wexford,  June  7,  1798.  Edward  Rocbs. 

*  '*  My  informant's  chief  anxiety  seemed  to  be  the  shewing  that  he,  and  the  Wex- 
ford people  in  general,  were  clear  of  the  massacre  on  the  bridge,  which  he  solemnly  as- 
sured us  was  perpetrated  by  the  Shdmah'er  n>en  and  the  lowest  ruffians  about  the  quays 
of  Wexford — while  the  others  were  at  Loni;  Ridge — but  he  could  offer  no  palliatioa 
for  the  atrocities  of  ScuUab<^e  and  Vin«rar-hill.  He  was  a  mercantile  man,  and 
employed  in  attending  to  the  lading  of  d  fine  ship,  called*  The  Shelmalier.'  The 
figure-head  of  the  Teasel  was  a  good  likeness  of  Esmond  Kyan,  who  lost  an  arm  at 
i^klot/,  and  was  afterwards  hanged  at  Wexfiird."— If i9.  Joumai  <jfa  FUld  Offtemt* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
coiraEavBNCxs  of  the  uebbl  defeat  at  kos»— battle  of  abklow. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  rebels  in  their  attack  on  Ross,  was  U 
obtain  command  of  the  rivers  Nore  and  Barrow.  The  possession  of  Wex* 
ford  and  Enniscorthj  had  already  placed  the  navigation  of  the  Slaney 
in  their  hands— but  the  possession  of  the  Barrow  would  have  been  still 
more  valuable,  could  they  but  obtain  it.  The  royalists,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  alive  to  its  importance — ^for,  were  it  closed  by  the  insur- 
gents, the  military  occupation  of  the  interior  of  the  county  could  scarcely 
be  retained.  General  Johnson  looked  to  Duncannon  Fort  for  his  am- 
munition, while  his  commissariat  was  chiefly  dependent  upon  Waterford. 
Thither  also,  by  water-carriage,  he  could  dispatch  his  sick  and  wounded 
men — and  so  long  as  the  command  of  the  Barrow  was  in  his  hands, 
even  though  the  country  around  should  burst  into  general  insurrection, 
by  that  river  he  could  maintain  his  communications,  and  secure  the 
necessary  supplies  required  for  an  army  in  the  field. 

The  first  advantage  therefore,  which  he  derived  from  his  victory  at 
Ross,  was  to  complete  what  he  had  previously  commenced — a  free 
water-communication  with  Waterford.  Captain  Hill,  of  the  Navy, 
was  directed  to  destroy  the  country  boats,  which  he  did  most  effectually, 
to  the  number  of  170.  It  was  a  dangerous  service — for  although  the 
gun-boats,  by  which  the  river  was  kept  open,  had  been  provided  with 
musket-proof  barricades,  on  one  occasion  several  of  the'  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  manned  them,  were  killed  and  wounded  by  a  sudden  on- 
slaught from  the  encampment  at  Slieve-Keilter ;  while  they  were  con- 
stantly fired  on  by  concealed  rebels  who  were  sheltered  in  the  numerous 
woods  which  stretched  down  to  the  river  s  banks. 

The  insurgents,  after  their  defeat,  employed  themselves  far  less  pro- 
fitably than  their  opponents.  The  deposition  of  Bagenal  Harvey  from 
the  command,  and  the  election  of  Philip  Roche  was  their  first  act.  The 
latter  had  earned  a  savage  reputation  by  being  the  leader  at  Tubber- 
neering,  and  there  obtaining  an  accidental  success.  Like  Murphy,  of 
Boulavogue,  Roche  was  a  man  of  forocious  character  and  vulirar  habits 
— 4)ut  although  drunken  and  illiterate,  his  huge  stature  and  rough 
manners  gave  him  a  perfect  ascendancy  over  the  savage  mobs  which, 
in  rebel  parlance,  constituted  an  army. 

If  Harvey  proved  himself  an  incompetent  leader  on  the  day  of 
Ross,  Roche,  on  his  succession  to  the  command,  evinced  neither  talent 
or  activity.  His  chief  exploit  was  an  attack  upon  a  gentleman's  house, 
in  which  he  was  disgracefully  repulsed* — while,  in  a  new  camp  he 

*  "  Quitting  the  post  of  Slieve-Keilter  in  three  days  after  their  arrival,  the  troops 
of  Philip  Roche  occupied  the  hill  of  Lacken,  within  a  mile  of  Ross,  where  they 
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ionned  within  a  mile  of  Ross,  the  time  was  passed  in  drunken  revelry, 
diversified  occasionally  with  a  sermon  from  Father  Philip,  or  the 
slaaghter  of  some  helpless  wretch,  accused  of  being  an  enemy  to  the 
people. 

I  may  observe  here,  that  very  many  of  the  unfortunate  men,  who 
fell  in  action  with  the  king's  troqps,  or  suffered  death  by  martial  law, 
had  been  compelled  by  force  to  join  the  insurgent  armies.  Of  the 
rebel  chiefs,  the  priests  were  decidedly  the  most  despotic,  and  too  often 
the  most  unrelenting  to  the  unhappy  men,  who  became  prisoners  to  tho 
banditti  they  commanded.  Even  their  own  order  were,  in  some  in- 
stances, obliged  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  drunken  and  illiterate 
«x)undrel8,  whom  they  secretly  detested  and  despised.  When  carousing 
on  Lacken  Hill,  Roche,  instead  of  employing  bos  multitudes,  seems  to 
have  been  anxious  only  to  increase  them — ^and  the  following  letter 
to  a  fellow-priest,  will  shew  that  the  sacerdotal  method  of  recruiting 
in  '98,  was  even  more  arbitrary  than  Napoleon's. 

"Rev.  Sir, 
"  You  are  hereby  ordered,  in  conjunction  with  Edmund  Walsh,  to 
order  all  your  parishioners  to  the  camp  on  Lacken  Hill,  under  pain  of 
the  most  severe  punishment ;  for  I  declare  to  you  and  to  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  if  you  do  not,  that  I  will  censure  all  Sutton's 
parish  with  fire  and  sword.     Come  to  Me  me  this  day. 

"  Lacken  Hill,  June  14th,  1798,  "  Roche. 

"To  the  Rev.  James  Doyle." 

It  was  given  out  in  general  orders,  that  the  commander-in-chief 
should  send  out  guards  to  compel  such  persons  as  they  should  find 
loitering  at  home  to  join  them,  and  punish  with  death  those  who  should 
resist  the  order.  Those  '^ho  refused  to  take  arms,  were  directed  also 
to  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and  put  to  death. 

Anotber  epistle  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  desperate  fanaticism 
of  these  atrocious  men,  who,  when  abandoning  the  altar,  appear  to 
have  cast  to  the  winds  eveiy  feeling  of  common  humanity.  It  was 
written  from  Gorey,  and  addressed  by  Michael  Murphy  to  a  Dublin 
shopkeeper.  The  priest  was  killed  at  Arklow — ^and  after  the  battle 
General  Skerrett  received  some  plunder  from  a  soldier,  comprising. 


formed  a  less  irregnlar  encampment  than  nsnal,  many  tents  being  erected  for  the 
lodgement  of  their  officers.  A  detachment,  sent  hence  for  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  town  of  Bonis  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  twelye  miles  distant,  on  the  12th,  was, 
by  a  fire  of  the  garrison  from  the  house  of-  Mr.  Cavenagh  (used  on  the  occasion  as 
a  fortress)  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  ten  killed  and  many  wounded,  while  only  one 
soldier  fell  on  the  side  of  the  loyalists ;  but  this  handsome  little  town  was  in  great 
part  burned.^  With  exception  of  this  fruitless  attempt,  the  bands  on  Lacken  lay  in- 
attire,  regaling  themselves  on  the  slaughtered  cattle  and  liquors,  which  were  pro- 
cured in  plenty  from  the  country  in  their  possession,  and  so  negligent  of  their  safety, 
ttat,  any  night  after  the  two  first,  they  might  have  been  surprised  and  routed  by  a 
detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Ross.  ' — Gordon. 
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among  other  things,  a  watch,  crncifix,  and  the  following  letter,*  whicd 
he  had  found  on  the  body  of  Father  Murphy  :— 

*'  Friend  Houston !  Gorey,  6th  June. 

^*  Great  events  are  ripening.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  meet.  The 
first  fruits  of  your  regeneration  must  be  a  tincture  of  poison  and 
pike,  in  the  metropolis,  against  heretics.  This  is  a  tribunal  for  such 
.  opinions.  Your  talents  must  not  be  buried  as  a  judge.  Your  sons 
must  be  steeled  with  fortitude  against  heresy,  then  we  shall  do ;  and 
you  shall  shine  in  a  higher  sphere.  We  shall  have  an  army  of  brave 
republicans,  100,000,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  on  Tuesday, 
before  Dublin ;  your  heart  will  beat  lugh  at  the  news.  You  will  rise 
with  a  proportionable  force. 

*•  Yours  ever, 
«  Decipher,  B.  I.  K.  M.  Q.  Y.  *  *  •  "  M.  Murphy." 

But  though  such  monsters  as  Roche  and  Keams  and  the  Murphys 
brought  obloquy  and  disgrace  upon  the  priesthood,  it  is  but  common 
justice  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  state,  that  numbers  were  both 
loyal  and  humane, — even  most  of  those  who  were  really  disaffected, 
confined  their  treason  to  secret  encouragement,  and  abstained  from 
overt  acts — and  culpable  as  they  were,  they  at  least  did  not  afford  to 
their  tainted  flocks  the  encouragement  of  open  example.  But  there 
were  others,  and  not  a  few,  who  exerted  themselves  to  abate  the  bar- 
barities of  these  abominable  times — and  where  they  dared  not  give 
public  expression  to  their  feelings,  by  secret  influence  or  pardonable 
artifice,  saved  many  devoted  to  destruction.f 

The  consternation  which  the  intelligence  of  Walpole's  destruction 
occasioned  in  the  metropolis,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Many  families 
quitted  the  kingdom  in  despair,  and  even  the  Lady-Lieutenant  hastily 
abandoned  the  Castle,  and  sailed  for  England,  on  hearing  the  disas- 
trous occurrence.  This,  probably,  was  the  gloomiest  moment  of  that 
fearful  period — but  the  unbounded  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  Dublin 
Protestants,  shone  out  with  increasing  brilliancy,  and  assisted  to  dispel 
the  gathering  cloud. 

In  the  metropolis,  the  yeomanry  amounted  to  nearly  4,000  men,  now 
«irell-armed,  well-disciplined,  and  purged  from  those  traitors,  who  but  a 
few  weeks  before  had  thronged  their  ranks.     With  perfect  confidence 

*  **  Father  Murphy,  in  the  constant  harry  and  conftision  in  which  he  had  been  kepi 
probably,  in  preparing  for  tiie  attack  of  Arklow,  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
forward  this  edifying  epistle.  "—^tf«^rav«. 

t  Frequently  the  priests  urged  Protestants,  whom  they  wished  to  preserve,  to 
conform  apparently  to  popery--but  temporary  security,  and  not  a  wum  to  prose- 
lytize, was  the  humane  object  Musgrave  says  that  at  Feathard,  *'  Father  Doyle, 
the  priest,  assembled  the  Protestants  in  a  house,  under  a  pretence  of  baptizing  them, 
though  in  fact  he  did  not  perform  that  ceremony ;  and  he  very  humanely  announced, 
in  order  to  save  their  lives,  that  they  were  sincere  converts  to  his  religion." 

These  £BM:ts  were  proved  on  the  trial  of  Devereuz,  Haughran,  and  some  othef 
Mssfiflins  oonoemed  in  the  atrocious  bunung  at  Scullabogue. 
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the  city  waB  intrusted  to  their  protection — and  £1*001  the  few  regular 
troops  in  garrison,  the  Cavan  regiment,  with  a  detachment  of  Reaj 
Fencihles,  were  despatched  to  reinforce  the  troops  in  IVicklow,  and 
enable  the  resists  to  rally  and  recover  the  ground  they  had  lost. 
The  troops  were  forwarded  by  carriages  specially  impressed — the  com- 
mand given  to  General  Needham — and  on  the  6th  of  June,  the  columo 
quitted  Wicklow,  and  after  passing  a  deserted  countir,  and  being  joined 
by  some  yeomanry  and  armed  loyalists,  it  entered  Arklow  early  tbe 
same  evening ;  some  straggling  rebels  retiring  from  the  town,  where 
they  had  loitered  plundering  and  drinking,  on  the  cavalry  advanced 
guard  appearing  by  the  Dublin  road. 

The  reception  of  the  troops  by  the  inhabitants  was  enthusiastic— 
for  many  under  fear  of  death  had  already  abandoned  their  houses,  to 
embark  in  fishing-boats,  and  escape  from  a  place  which  they  expected 
to  become  an  immediate  scene  of  savage  violence. 

During  the  two  succeeding  days  (7th  and  8th  of  June),  the  com- 
manding officer  was  engaged  in  making  dispositions  for  the  defence  of 
the  town,  and  in  selecting  a  position.  Ground  was  marked  out  capa^ 
ble  of  being  occupied  by  a  body  of  troops  so  limited  in  number  as  tbe 
garrison ;  and  while  such  fences  were  presented  as  would  afford  cover 
to  the  royal  light  troops,  from  which  to  annoy  an  advancing  enemy, 
others,  that  could  either  mask  their  movements,  or  interrupt  the  play 
of  the  guns,  were  levelled  and  removed.  Meanwhile  the  country  was 
carefully  patrolled ;  and  alarm-posts  assigned  to  the  different  corps  to 
take  up  on  the  rebels  being  reported  to  be  in  motion. 

The  morning  of  the  9  th  came.  At  noim  a  wing  of  the  Durham 
Fencihles  marched  in,*  under  the  cominund  of  an  excellent  officer. 
Colonel  Skerrett,  affording  a  well-timed  and  most  efficient  reinforce- 
ment to  the  garrison-— cmd  in  consequence  of  this  arrival,  G(eneral 
Needham  made  a  slight  change  in  his  dispositions— and  never  was  a  little 
army  moie  curiously  composed,  than  the  morning  state  of  that  of 
Arklow  exhibited  on  the  day  of  the  attack  upon  the  town. 

*  "  A  few  hours  after  their  arriyal,  one  of  those  ladicrons  incidents  oocnrred, 
which,  amid  the  calamities  of  war,  occasionally  amuse  militarymen.  Two  of  the  officers 
of  this  regiment,  passing  by  the  house  of  Mr.  Miles  O'Iseile,  where  Needham  was 
quartered,  and  where  a  breakfast  was  prepared  for  the  General,  were  mistaken  by  a 
aerrant  for  two  of  the  expected  guests,  and  informed  that  '*  breakfast  was  ready/' 
This  intelligence  being  communicated,  the  Durham  officers  came  in  a  body  and  de* 
▼onred  the  viands  wholesale.  One  of  them,  Captain  WaUingtun,  remaining  behind  the 
rest,  had  assembled  a^ut  him  the  drivers  of  the  carriages  in  which  the  regiment  had 
travelled  from  Dublin,  to  pay  them  severally  their  demands.  The  General,  at  lengtii 
arriving  with  a  company  of  hungry  guests,  was  at  first  astonished  when  he  saw  hi;i 
lodgings  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  wrangling  coachmen ;  but  when  informed  of  tbe 
Ikte  of  his  breakfast,  hie  burst  into  a  rage,  and  drove  out  the  intruders  with  rach  fury 
that,  with  their  paymaster,  they  tumbled  one  over  another  in  tla  street.'' — Gorcki^ 
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As  the  evening  carae  on,  an  adyanoed  picket  announced  the  appear- 
ance of  the  insurgents — and  consequently,  an  infantry  outpost  at  the 
Charter-house  was  called  in,  and  replaced  by  a  cavaUy  patrol — while 
by  the  two  great  approaches  to  the  town, — ^the  sea-side  road,  and  that 
leading  to  Coolgreney — dense  masses  were  seen  moving  to  tho  attack. 
By  the  former  road,  one  great  column  directed  its  march  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  c^ed  the  Fishery, — ^by  the  latter,  an  im^ 
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niBnse  bihm,  under  the  command  of  Father  Murphy  of  Balljcanoo^ 
threatened  the  npper  part  of  Arklow,  and  thus  endangered  the  right 
and  rear  of  the  royalist  position.  To  deploy  their  nnwietdy  masses 
appeared  to  be  a  task  beyond  the  power  of  their  leaders,  for  more 
than  half  an  honr  was  consumed  in  the  attempt, — and  when  they  did 
effect  the  change,  the  line  was  irregular  and  disordered^-at  some  parts 
merely  in  rank  entire,  and  at  others  nx  files  deep. 

The  royalists  were  already  in  position;  the  line  being  slightly 
cnrred,  the  flanks  refused,  and  each  protected  by  battalion  guns,  with 
two  six-pounders  nearly  in  the  centre.  The  he<^es  were  lined  by  the 
Suffolk  and  'l>|rrone  nulitia,  and  part  of  the  supplementair  yeomen, 
with  a  small  party  posted  in  the  churchyard,  and  another  at  the 
bottom  of  the  street  which  looked  upon  the  bridge.  These  posts  were 
occupied  to  defend  the  lower  town.  The  barrack  walls  had  been  pro« 
Tided  with  a  banquette,'*'  and  supplied  with  musqueteers,  whUe  the 
npper  end  of  the  street  was  barricadoed  with  carts  and  lumber,  and 
defended  by  part  of  the  Antrim  regiment,  and  a  field-piece. 
Generally,  the  cavalry  were  formed  on  the  bridge  and  sands.  Taking 
the  local  character  of  the  place,  and  the  small  number  of  its  defenders 
into  consideration,  the  disposition  of  the  troops  was  very  judicious, 
and  creditable  to  General  Needham. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  rebel  army  was,  on  the  lowest  calculation, 
computed  at  25,000  men,  and  on  good  authority  it  has  been  even 
raised  to  31,000.  About  5,000  of  the  insurgents  were  armed  with 
firearms,  and  they  brought  two  well-appointed  guns  into  action. 
But  it  was  not  mm  their  enormous  numbers  only  that  they  were 
formidable.  They  came  forward  under  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  burn- 
ing to  exact  yengeanoe  for  past  defeats,  and  confident  that  they  must 
annihilate  the  smtdl  but  daring  body,  who,  undaunted  by  a  twenty-fold 
superiority,  were  steadily  awaiting  their  attack.  '^  During  the  morning's 
march  from  Gorey,  they  plundered  the  houses  of  the  Protestants  of 
eyeiy  thing  valuable,  putting  in  requisition  all  the  spirits  and  pro- 
visions that  could  be  suppli^;  and,  under  the  double  influence  of 
intoxication  and  fanaticism,  were  led  on  by  their  priests,  who  in- 
spired them  with  ideas  of  their  own  invincibleness ;  because,  as  they 
assured  the  misguided  wretches,  they  were  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
heaven,  and  opposed  to  the  enemies  of  God.  To  maintain  that  re- 
ligious frenzy,  which  was  their  great  source  of  courage,  at  the  end  of 
every  mile  during  the  march,  their  leaders  sud  moss,  and  used  every 
mode  of  exhortation,  and  eveiy  superstitious  device  that  priestcraft 
could  invent.  They  advanced  in  an  irregular  line,  which  was  fre- 
quently broken  by  their  running  out  to  file  along  the  hedge-rows  lying 
parallel  to  the  position  of  the  king's  troops,  of  the  cover  of  which  they 
endeavoured  to  avail  themselves.  Their  front  rank  was  composed  of 
those  who  had  firearms,  and  were  mostly  from  the  barony  of  Shelmalier, 
on  the  Wexford  coasts  where  they  subsist  during  the  winter  by  shooting 

*  A  woodev  itage  genenlly  attached  to  high  walls,  at  an  eleration  which  will 
Uow  tha  defenden  to  fire  over  the  parapet. 
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Boa-fowl,  which  makes  them  expert  marksmen.  Thej  were  ooyered 
m  the  rear  by  the  pikemen  many  deep,  while  at  certain  interyals  the 
line  was  strengthened  by  numerous  masses  of  men,  who  were  ready  to 
bupply  the  places  of  those  who  fell,  or  aot  as  occasion  might  require. 
Each  company  had  a  green  flag  about  two  feet  square,  with  a  yellow 
harp  in  the  centre,  while  some  were  party-coloured,  and  equal  in  size 
to  the  king's  colours.  Their  leaders  were  distinguishable  riding  through 
the  ranks,  marshalling  them,  and  giving  orders."* 

During  the  engagement  the  rebels  frequently  repeated  their  dread- 
ful yells,  which  heightened  the  terrific  appearance  of  a  numerous  host 
of  barbarians,  who  seemed  confident,  from  superior  numben^  that  they 
could  easily  overwhelm  the  small  army  that  opposed  them. 

The  rebels  advanced  two  guns  by  the  Ooolgreney  road,  under  a 
aharp  and  destructive  fire  from  those  on  the  right  of  the  Durham 
regiment,  and  the  third,  in  position  at  the  barricade.  Both  of  the  former 
were  dragged  up  by  lanes  from  the  high  road,  and  placed  on  high 
grounds— one  looking  on  the  centre  of  the  royalist  line,  the  other  com- 
manding its  left  flank. 

Although  tedious  in  their  formation,  the  insurgent  column  directed 
against  the  lower  town,  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  they  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  a  cavalry  patrol,  which  saved  itseli^  however,  by 
swimming  the  horses  across  the  Ovoca.  Having  fired  the  houses  in  the 
suburb,  the  rebels  pushed  on  under  cover  of  the  smoke, — but  they  never 
could  gain  the  bridge,  as  the  fire  of  the  detached  party  which  covered 
that  approach,  and  the  second  which  held  the  churchyard,  cut  down 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  finally  disordered  it  so  much  as  to  allow 
the  cavalry,  formed  on  the  sands,  to  charge  with  excellent  effect 
During  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  the  troops  behaved  with  a 
steadiness  and  determination,  which  enabled  them  not  only  to  secure 
the  lower  town,  but  to  inflict  a  destructive  loss  upon  the  assailants. 

But  the  grand  effort  of  the  insurgents  was  directed  against  the 
left  and  centre  of  the  position,  and  the  barricade  that  covered  its 
right  flank.  From  behind  the  hedges  the  rebels  kept  up  a  heavy  and 
well-directed  fusilade,  and  also  cannonaded  the  royal  line  with  such 
effect  as  to  dismount  a  battalion  gun,  and  oblige  Colonel  Skerrett  to 
advance  his  left  wing,  and  protect  it  behind  a  fence  from  the  fire  of  a 
field-piece  which  otherwise  must  have  enfiladed  itt    The  gallantry 

*  Mosgraye. 

t  '*  Some  of  the  rebel  moiqueteers  getting  under  shelter  of  the  ditcbei,  annoyed 
the  army  verv  much,  and  their  field-pieces  played  briskly  on  the  town ;  bat  Seijeant 
Shepherd,  of  the  Royal  Irish  artillery  (who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Three  Rocks), 
being  obliged  to  manage  this  cannon,  elevated  theoi  so  high,  that  the  balls  went  over 
it ;  and  once  having  loaded  with  grape,  he  turned  the  gun  a  little  on  one  side,  and 
swept  away  about  thirty  of  the  rel^.  Dick  Monk  observing  this  transaction,  gal- 
lopNMl  up,  and  would  have  killed  him,  had  not  Esmond  Kyan  resolutely  interponpd, 
insisting  that  it  was  the  army  cannon  which  had  done  the  execution.  Kyan  having 
ordered  Serjeant  Shepherd  to  load  with  round  shot  and  demolish  the  town,  rode 
elsewhere,  but  Shepherd  watching  his  opportunity,  loaded  again  with  grape,  know- 
ing it  could  do  no  ii^ury ;  and  this  he  did  as  fast  as  possible  during  Kyan's  absence* 
that  he  might  waste  the  ammunition.  Dick  Monk  and  John  Hay,  being  fully  con- 
vinced that  all  was  not  right,  now  watched  the  execution  of  their  cannon,  and  finding 
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of  the  Durliam  FenciLles  was  nnlocmded.  Thrice  the  rehels  came 
forward  in  immense  force  against  the  wing  of  this  noble  regiment, 
and  as  often,  a  destructive  yoUej  from  their  musketry,  with  grape 
from  the  battalion-guns,  obliged  the  assailants  to  recede  from  a  fire 
they  found  intolerable.  But  i^dened  by  intoxication,  and  encouraged 
by  their  ghostly  leader,  the  deluded  wretches  again  and  again  returned 
to  the  attack— and  the  General,  despairing  of  repulsing  the  continued 
efforts  of  desperate  savages,  determined  to  yield  the  ground  and 
abandon  the  position.  Colonel  SkerrCtt,  well  aware  that  to  retire  with  a 
handful  of  beaten  ircSps  in  the  presence  of  five-and-twenty  thousand 
men^  would  lead  to  their  total  destruction,  as  sternly  resolved  to  hold 
the  post  he  had  taken  to  the  last — and  an  unforeseen  event  decided  the 
fortune  of  this  doubtful  day,  and  crowned  the  gallant  few  with  well- 
merited  victory. 

On  every  repulse,  and  when  his  deluded  followers  retreated.  Mur- 
phy of  Babycanoo  had  induced  fresh  victims  to  come  forward — and 
blinded  against  danger  by  whiskey  and  fanaticism,  they  rushed,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  guns.  Were  the 
hct  not  accredited  beyond  a  doubt,  it  would  not  be  believed  that  the 
drunken  scoundrel  persuaded  the  unhappy  savages  who  obeyed  his 
orders,  that  his  person  was  impervious  to  heretical  balls,  producing  a 
handful  of  musket-bullets,  which  he  averred  had  struck  him  during 
the  action,  or  had  been  caught  as  they  innocently  whistled  by.  How- 
ever potent  the  spell  might  be  that  saved  the  worthy  churchman  from 
lead,  it  proved  inefficient  against  ^'  cold  iron."  A  round-shot  from  one 
of  the  Durham  guns  struck  him  down  whOe  leading  these  ignorant 
wretches  to  the  charge* — the  ruffian  went  to  his  account — and  his 
followers  broke  finally  and  disbanded. 

About  eight  o'clock,  when  it  was  almost  dark,  they  began  to  re- 
treat towards  Coolgreney  in  an  irregular  and  disorderly  manner,  car- 
rying off  nine  cart-loadis  of  dead  and  wounded.  Had  the  cavalry 
but  one  hour  s  daylight  to  have  pursued  them,  they  must  have  cut  off 
great  numbers  in  the  retreat  The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  said  to  have 
amounted  fully  to  one  thousand,  while  that  of  the  royalists  in  killed 
and  wounded  did  not  exceed  sixty  or  seventy.  In  this  number  a  very 
gallant  private  gentleman  was  unfortunately  included — and  what  ren- 
dered his  death  the  more  to  be  regretted  was,  that  he  was  killed  by 
the  fire  of  his  friends,  t 

that  Shepherd  wu  not  &TOiirmg  their  came  while  loading  with  grape,  obliged  him 
to  load  with  roond-shot,  but  the  balls  flew  a  mile  beyond  the  town,  on  whidi  Kvan 
leyelled  the  cannon  himself,  and  one  of  them  in  such  a  direction,  that  the  ball 
smashed  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  Durham  guns  to  shivers,  and  another  struck  the 
top  of  the  ixm,"— Taylor's  Hiitory. 

*  "  When  Murphy  fell,  he  was  but  a  few  paces  from  the  barricade,  and  was  waving 
a  banner  oyer  his  head  emblazoned  with  a  huge  cross,  and  the  motto  of  '  Death  or 
liberty.* " 

t  **  Captain  Grogan  Knox,  who  commanded  the  Castletown  yeomen  cavalry,  with 
cwo  privates,  fell  in  this  action.  It  is  supposed  that  they  advanced  too  £»*  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  the  Fishery,  and  that  by 
doing  so,  they  got  ^thin  the  ranga  of  our  phot.  This  loyal  gentleman  was  brother 
of  Mr.  Conodius  Grogan,  who  was  hanged  at  Wexford.  "^-Jfttf^ravtf. 
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Although  night  saved  the  rebels  from  any  pnrsoil,  and  probably 
thus  abated  their  losses  extensively,  as  the  wounded  were  enabled  to 
crawl  away,  the  moral  effect  of  their  defeat  was  incalculable — obli- 
terating entirely  the  false  confidence  which  the  affairs  at  Oulart  and 
Three  Rocks,  and  the  calamity  at  Tnbbemeering,  had  produced.  The 
mischief  occasioned  by  their  first  neglect  in  seizing  Arklow  when  deserted 
by  its  garrison,  was  consummated  by  the  defeat  attendant  on  the  at- 
tempt to  redeem  the  original  error,  and  carry  the  town  when  it  had 
been  rendered  defensible.  Had  the  rebels  not  lost  time  at  Gorey— 
had  they  advanced  and  seized  Arklow — ^Wicklow  and  Bray  must  of 
necessity  have  fallen  into  their  hands  without  the^fenspping  of  a  flint 
Within  a  short  march  of  the  metropolis,  who  can  imagine  the  conse- 
quences which  might  have  followed— or  deny  that  all  the  results  fore- 
t(»ld  in  the  intercepted  letter  of  the  slain  priest,  might  not  have  been 
realized  to  the  very  letter? 

The  effect  of  the  defeat,  and  the  deductive  inferences  from  it  as 
drawn  by  Gordon,  are  interesting  and  correct — and  we  shall  therefore 
give  them  in  his  own  words : — 

^'  As  the  repulse  at  Arklow  decided  the  fate  of  the  rebellion,  so  it 
fortunately  left  undecided  a  question  how  far  the  Romaniste  would 
have  carried  religious  animosity  had  the  insurrection  been  successful. 
The  violent  acts  of  the  insurgents  in  Gorey  and  its  neighbourhood 
were  not  near  so  great  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county.  The 
former  might,  by  an  advocate  of  their  cause,  be  coloured  with  a  pre- 
text of  retaliation,  since  acts  of  the  same  kind  had  been  conmiitted 
by  the  loyalists,  as  the  burning  of  houses,  the  quartering  of  men  on 
families  tor  subsistence,  imprisonments,  trials  of  prisoners  by  court- 
martial,  the  shooting  of  prisoners  without  trial,  and  the  msulting 
of  others  by  cropping  the  hair  and  covering  the  head  with  a  pitched 
cap.  But  an  opinion  is  entertained,  I  fear  indeed  with  too  much 
foundation,  that  if  the  town  of  Arklow  had  been  taken,  and  thus  a  wide 
prospect  opened  for  the  success  of  the  rebellion,  the  Protestants  re- 
maining in  the  power  of  the  rebels  in  the  county  of  Wexford  were  to 
have  been  massacred.  Many  believe  also  that  the  persons  excepted  from 
this  first  massacre  were  destined  for  ultimate  slaughter  on  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  insurgents — and  that  even  such  leaders  of  the  rebels  as 
were  Protestants,  were  to  be  included  in  this  proscription.  The  war 
from  the  beginning — ^in  direct  violation  of  the  oath  of  the  United  Irish- 
men— ^had  taken  a  religious  turn,  as  every  civil  war  in  the  south  or 
west  of  Ireland  must  be  expected  to  take,  by  any  man  acquainted 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  mhabitants.  The  terms  Proteetant  and 
Orangeman  were  synonymous  with  the  mass  of  the  insurgents ;  and 
the  Protestants  whom  they  meant  to  fSavour,  had  been  baptized  into 
the  Romish  church  by  the  priests  of  that  communion.  But  whatever 
degree  of  reli^ous  bigotry  or  party  hatred  had  been  hitherto  disco- 
vered by  the  insurgents,  there  were  still  many  individuals  who  evinced 
the  greatest  humanity  in  their  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  their 
associates." 

The  ulterior  movements  of  the  routed  enemy  are  briefly  detailed  :-^ 

The  irreator  body  which  retreated  from  Vinegar-hill,  by  the  position 
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whioli  General  Needliam  was  to  hare  ooenpied,  marched  by  the  east 
nde  of  the  Slaney,  first  to  Carrick-bridge,  commonlj  called  Currick- 
ferry,  within  three  miles  of  Wexford,  headed  by  Fathers  John  Morphy 
and  KeamSy.  Peny,  Fit^rald,  and  John  Hay.  After  passing 
Carrick-bridge,  one  column  entered  Wexford,  under  Murphy,  Keams, 
and  Peny,  where  they  remained  about  two  hours,  threatening  the 
destruction  of  the  town,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  remaining 
Protestants,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  but  they  were 
dissuaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  feared  the  loss  of  their 
property,  and  dreaded  the  approach  of  General  Moore. 

Haying  left  the  town,  and  retreated  oyer  the  bridge,  they  took  the 
direct  road  to  the  county  of  Wicklow ;  which  county  with  the  northern 
part  of  Wexford,  they  continued  for  some  time  to  desolate.* 

The  other  column,  headed  by  Priest  Roche,  John  Hay,  and  Murphy, 
proceeded  from  Carrick-bridge  to  the  mountain  of  Forth,  where  they 
remained  for  about  three  hours,  holding  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
Roche  and  Hay  differed  in  opinion,  and  left  them;  but  they  were 
taken  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  hanged  on  Wexford  Bridge.  Father 
John  Murphy  and  another  priest  of  the  same  name,  then  led  the 
rebels  a  circuitous  route  through  the  barony  of  ForUi,  by  Maglas, 
the  moor  of  Muhunkin,  and  the  Scar  pass  of  Barretstown  across  the 
Scallogh-gap,  into  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  spreading  desolation  in 
their  progress,  plundering  and  burning  as  they  went  along,  and 
massacreing  such  Protestants  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.t 

*  '*  Tliere  ia  one  point  which  has  nerer  been  eiplained  to  my  ntisfaction.  After 
the  dehtX  at  Vinegar-hill,  the  main  bodj  of  the  rebela  retreated  to  Wexford,  where 
they  di?ided— one  column  croaaed  Wexford  bridge,  and  made  their  way  to  the  north 
of  tiie  oonnty  about  Gorey ;  now  this  body  moat  ha^e  been  dne  north  while  General 
Lake  was  moving  dne  aonth  from  Yinegar-hill,  npon  Wexford,  ao  that  they  mnat 
hare  actnaUy  paaaed  each  other  at  a  diatance  of  not  aix  milea  between  the  parallel 
roada,  aa  a  glance  at  the  map  wiH  ahew,  Peihaps  Gkneral  Lake  did  not  consider 
himaelf  atrong  enough  to  divide  and  occupy  both  roada  to  Wexford,  or  perhapa  he 
might  have  thought  *  the  atag  at  bay  'a  a  dangerous  foe/  and  permitted  thcon  to 
weaken  themaelyea  by  allowing  them  to  quietly  £abandon.  It  coat,  however,  much 
loyal  blood  at  Gonj."—MS.  JawrMi  ^a  FUfd  Ctfieer. 

t  Muflgnve* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

I'ROCBBDINGS   OV  TRB   &KBBLS  AFTBR  THEIR  DEVBAT  AT  A&KLOW — ACTION  AT 
V0ULKE8'»-MILL — CAVTOBB   OF   VINEGAR-BILL. 

From  the  hard-contested  fight  of  Arklow,  we  return  once  more 
to  Wexford. 

After  their  defeat  on  the  9  th  of  June,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
beaten  rebels  moved  from  the  position  they  had  taken  at  Gorej  after 
the  action,  and  entering  Wicklow,  bivouacked  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
close  to  the  town  of  Tinnahelj.  On  the  17th  thej  plundered  and 
burned  the  place,  murdering  several  unoffending  loyalists,  and  com- 
mitting every  species  of  excess.  A  body  of  regular  troops  under  Gene- 
ral Dundas,  assisted  by  an  irregular  corps,  called  the  True  Blues,  with 
two  pieces  of  cannon  marched  from  Hacketstown  to  attack  them,  but 
the  rebels  evaded  the  threatened  conflict,  and  fell  back  to  Kilcavan- 
hill,  taking  there  a  strong  position  within  a  mile-and-half  of  Carnew. 
The  design  of  their  leader.  Garret  Byrne  of  Ballymanus,  was  to  have 
attacked  the  garrison  of  Hacketstown  during  the  night — ^but  the  True 
Blues  being  reinforced,  the  insurgents  were  intimidated,  and  gave  up 
their  intended  attempt  at  a  surprise^while  Dundas,  reinforced  by 
Loftus  and  a  detachment  from  TuUow,  felt  the  necessity  of  deforcing 
the  rebels  from  thp  height  they  occupied,  and  marched  on  the  18th  to 
attack  Kilcavan-hill. 

But  neither  party  was  desirous  to  come  to  action — and  the  move- 
ment ended  in  a  harmless  cannonade.  General  Lake — who  had  taken 
the  command  of  the  united  detachments — was  afraid,  from  the  strength 
and  intricacy  of  the  position,  that  his  troops  were  numerically  too 
weak  to  command  a  certain  success — while  there  were  other  intelligent 
ofllcers  who  held  a  very  different  opinion,  and  urged  that  the  trial 
should  be  made.  The  general,  however,  declined  the  advice,  and  re- 
treated that  evening  to  Carnew,*— while  Byrne  abandoned  Kilcavan 
the  same  night,  retired  his  corps,  and  resumed  his  former  post  on 
Vinegar-hilL 

*  "  When  General  Dondag  had  advanced  a  ooniiderable  way  towards  the  pcmt 
where  he  wa<  to  begin  his  attack,  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  deep  hollow  road, 
with  strong  fences  on  each  side.  He  perceived  also,  that  he  must  have  proceeded 
some  time  in  it,  bdTore  he  could  have  extricated  himself,  and  recollecting  the  fate  of 
Colonel  Walpole,  he  very  prudently  ordered  the  column  to  countermarch ;  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  orders  to  General  Loftus  to  take  such  a  position  as  to  cover  this 
retrograde  movement.  By  this  unexpected  event,  the  two  columns  became  united, 
and  tiie  rebels  had  a  clear  country  to  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south-east,  and 
were  so  strongly  posted,  that  the  main  object  of  the  generals  was  to  protect  tiiem- 
selves  on  the  west  side,  where  the  i>osition  of  the  enemy  was  so  well  secured  by  a 
ravine  in  front,  by  large  banks  and  high  hedge-rows,  that  General  Lake,  who  arrived 
at  this  time  with  his  whole  staff,  thought  it  prudent  to  defer  the  attack  till  rein- 
forcements  should  have  joined  them."— ifM^ravc. 
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The  fatal  effects  of  tLe  defeat  at  Arklow,  on  the  subseoaent  fortanes 
of  the  insurrection,  became  every  day  more  apparent — and  daring  these 
transactions,  the  rebels  who  had  remained  in  Grorej  and  its  neighbour- 
hood were  gradually  dispersing.  ^^  A  part  of  them  retired  to  Wex- 
ford, bringing  with  them  the  prisoners  who  had  been  confined  in  the 
market-house  of  Gorey.  These  had  been  severely  treated ;  they  had 
been  supplied  with  food  only  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  cropped, 
pitch-capped,  and  exposed  from  the  windows  to  the  insults  of  the 
.shouting  multitudes  on  their  march  to  attack  Arklow,  while  many 
liad  been  shot  or  piked  to  death.  As  the  mass  of  remaining  rebels 
had  taken  their  station  on  the  hill  of  Ask,  only  a  mile  from  Gorey, 
after  the  battle  at  Arklow,  the  royal  army  remained  some  days  close 
within  its  quarters,  sending  out  patroles  with  caution,  at  first  to  a  veiy 
small  distance,  and  afterwards  gradually  advancing  farther.  At  last 
a  troop  of  yeomen  cavalry  ventured  so  far  on  the  road  towards  Gorey, 
as  to  approach  the  rebel  station  on  Ask-hill,  and  found  the  post 
had  been  so  thinned  by  perpetual  desertions,  that  not  more  than  about 
a  hundred  men  fit  for  action  were  then  remaining  in  it,  and  these 
without  a  leader."* 

For  every  reason,  military  and  political,  it  was  now  unanimously 
determined  by  the  royalist  oonunanders,  that  the  relief  of  Wexfonl 
and  Enniscorthy,  so  long  and  so  unhappily  in  possession  of  the  rebels, 
must  be  preceded  by  the  capture  of  the  camp,  and  a  total  dispersion  of 
the  insurgent  bodies  collected  on  Vinegar-hill.  To  effect  this  difiicult 
but  desirable  object,  a  vigorous  and  well-combined  attack  would  be 
required — and  on  the  16th  of  June,  the  preparatory  movements  of  the 
different  corps  were  arranged  by  General  Lake — and  the  following 
orders  were  issued  to  their  respective  commanders : — 

G-0. 

General  Dundas  will  move  on  tlie  17th  to  Hacketstown,  and  issue 
orders  to  General  Loftus  at  Tullow,  to  unite  his  force  with  him  on  the 
18th  at  Camew. 

General  Needham,  to  move  at  three  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  19th,  to 
€K>rey ;  General  Dundas  sending  a  strong  patrole  under  General  Loftus 
from  Camew,  at  six  o'clock  on  the  same  morning  to  Grove's-bridge, 
four  or  five  miles  on  the  road  to  Gorey,  to  support  General  Needham, 
in  case  he  should  meet  resistance  at  Limerick-hill  or  Gorey ;  and  also 
to  communicate  General  Needham's  situation  to  General  Dundas. 
.  General  Johnson,  on  the  19th,  at  four  a.m.,  to  move  to  Old  Ross, 
and  unite  with  General  Moore  in  driving  the  rebels  from  Carrickbyme- 
hill.  He  will  then  take  a  position  near  Old  Ross,  and  patrole  the  country 
towards  the  Black-stair  mountains,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  James  Duff. 
This  movement  will  require  a  concerted  arrangement  between  General 
Johnson  and  Sir  James  Duff.  The  patroles  to  return  to  their  respective 
corps  on  the  same  day. 

Sir  Charles  Asgill,  on  the  18th,   to  occupy  Gore's-bridge,  Borris 

*  Ciordon. 
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and  Oraigenamana,  and  remain  in  those  positions  until  the  20th,  when 
at  three  p.m.  he  will  letum,  unless  he  shall  hare  received  orders  to  the 
contrary. 

Lieutenant-General  Dondas,  on  the  20th,  will  march  by  Bally- 
camej-bridge,  keeping  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Slaney,  to  Scarawalsb- 
bridge,  so  as  to  arriye  there  at  noon. 

Sir  James  Duff  will  also  more  on  the  20th,  by  the  west  side  of  the 
Slaney  to  Scarawalsh-bridge,  where  he  will  arrive  at  twelve  o'clock. 

General  Needham,  on  the  20th,  to  move  from  Gorey  to  Oulart,  and 
be  there  at  twelve  o'clock. 

General  Loftus  from  Grove's-bridge,  will  move  on  the  20th,  by 
Camolin  and  Ferns,  and  unite  with  General  Dundas  at  Scarawalsh- 
bridge,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

General  Moore  will  land  on  the  18th  at  Ballyhack-feny,  and  on 
the  19th,  will  move  at  three  o'clock  a.m.  to  Fouikes's-mill,  and  unite 
with  General  Johnson  in  driving  the  rebels  from  Carrickbyme-hill. 
He  will  there  take  up  a  position  for  night,  thus  securing  the  escape  of 
the  rebels  between  that  and  Clomines. 

Grenend  Johnson,  on  the  20th,  will  move  with  his  column  to  Bally- 
macus^bridge,  to  unite'  in  the  attack  on  Enniscorthy,  if  necessary, 
or  prevent  the  escape  of  the  rebels  in  that  direction. 

Should  the  rebels  have  evacuated  Enniscorthy  and  Yinegar-hill,  the 
columns  under  General  Dundas  and  Sir  James  Duff  will  t^e  up  their 
position  that  day  in  front  of  Enniscorthy;  and  General  Johnson  will 
at  the  same  time  receive  orders  to  take  a  position  on  the  great  road 
from  Enniscorthy  to  Taghmon. 

In  this  case,  Greneral  Moore  on  the  20th,  will  move  from  Foulkes's- 
mill,  and  take  post  at  Taghmon,  still  securing  the  country  between 
Taghmon  and  Clomines. 

But  should  the  enemy  maintain  their  position  at  Enniscorthy,  the 
attack  will  be  made  on  the  21st  at  daylight,  by  the  columns  under 
General  Dundas  and  Sir  James  Duff,  with  General  Needham's  moving 
from  Oulart. 

The  general  forward  movement  and  investment  of  Wexford  will  take 
place  on  the  21st — when  the  several  columns  shall  be  so  united,  as  to 
receive  such  directions  as  circumstances  may  point  out. 

Orders  are  to  be  sent  to  the  naval  commanders  to  station  their  gun- 
boats and  armed  vessels  in  Wexford  haibour  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  to  co-operate  in  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
attack  of  the  town ; — ^while  the  gun-boats  from  Waterford  will  be  di- 
rected to  support  General  Moore  and  the  corps  at  Clomines  on  the  19th. 

Greneral  Lake's  arrangements  for  a  combined  assault  upon  the  hill 
were  clearly  understood,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  ably  carried  out — 
and  the  columns  of  attack  reported  themselves  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th,  in  readiness  to  commence  morning  operations.  Two  brigades, 
however,  were  not  able  to  get  up  in  time— one,  from  an  unexpected 
action  with  a  rebel  corps, — ^the  other,  from  unforeseen  embarrassments 
which  retarded  its  march — and,  as  it  subsequently  turned  out,  opened 
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an  accidental  door  for  escape  to  the  rebel  ma88e%  wlio  otherwiet  must 
have  been  slaughtered  bj  thousands. 

The  causes  which  preyented  General  Moore  from  reaching  the 
eyening  position  marked  out  for  his  brigade  in  the  general  order  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief^  will  be  beet  undentood  by  his  own  official  state- 
ment of  the  occurrence  that  interrupted  his  march,  and  thus  preyented 
him  from  sharing  in  the  defeat  of  the  grand  army  of  the  insuivents.* 

^^  Agreeable  to  your  order,  I  took  post  on  the  eyening  of  uie  19th, 
near  FoulkesVmill,  in  the  park  of  Mr.  Sutton.  Next  day  I  sent  a 
strong  detachment  under  Lieutenani^Colonel  Wilkinson,  to  patrole 
towanls  Tintem  and  Clonmines,  with  a  yiew  to  scour  the  country,  and 
communicate  with  the  troops  yon  directed  to  join  me  from  Duncannon. 
The  lieutenant-Colonel  found  the  countiy  deserted,  and  got  no  tidings 
of  the  troops.  I  waited  for  them  until  three  o'clock  in  tiie  afternoon, 
when,  despairing  of  their  arriyal,  I  began  my  march  to  Taghmon.  We 
had  not  marched  aboye  half  a  mile,  when  a  considerable  body  of  the 
rebels  was  perceiyed  marching  towards  us.  I  sent  my  adyanced  guard, 
consisting  of  the  two  rifle  companies  of  the  60th,  to  skirmish  with 
them,  whilst  a  howitzer,  and  a  six-pounder,  were  adyanced  to  a  cross 
toad  aboye  GoflTs-bridge,  and  some  companies  of  light  infant)^  formed 
on  each  side  of  them  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wi£inson.  "[fhe  rebels 
attempted  to  attack  these,  but  were  instantly  repulsed,  and  driyen 
beyond  the  bridge.  A  large  body  were  perceiyed  at  the  same  time 
moying  towards  my  left.  Major  Aylmer,  and  afterwards  Major 
Daniel,  with  fiye  companies  of  light  iniantry,  and  a  six-pounder,  were 
detached  against  them.  The  60th  regiment,  finding  no  further  oppo- 
sition in  front,  had,  of  themselyes,  inclined  to  their  left  to  engage  the 
body  which  was  attempting  to  turn  us — and  the  action  here  was  for  a 
short  time  pretty  sharp,t  as  the  rebels  were  in  great  numbers,  and  armed 
with  both  muskets  and  pikes.  They  were,  howeyer,  forced  to  giye 
way,  and  driyen,  though  they  repeatedly  attempted  to  form,  behind 
the  ditches.  They  at  last  dispersed,  flying  towards  Enniscorthy  and 
Wexford.  Their  killed  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  they  lay  scattered 
in  the  fields  oyer  a  considerable  extent ;  but  they  seemed  to  be  nume- 
rous.    I  inclose  a  list  of  ours.     The  troops  behayed  with  great  spirit.^ 

*  Addressed  to  Ldeat. -General  Lake,  and  dated  Camp,  ftboye  Wtadord,  22od 
June,  1798. 

t  **  During  the  action  of  Fonlkes's-mill,  many  of  the  rebel  leaders,  among  whom 
Father  Rochei  Dr.  Caiilfield's  chaplain,  was  very  conspicnous,  were  extremely 
active  in  keeping  the  rebel  soldiers  to  their  quarters,  and  in  preventing  them  from 
flying.    They  horsewhipped*  some,  and  even  fired  pistols  at  others/' — Mtagrave, 

Z  "The  battle  of  Longridge,  or  Foulkes's  Mills,  as  it  is  also  called,  was  well 
fought  on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  I  spent  some  time,  in  1838,  in  conversation  with 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  on  the  occasion.  He  took  me  for  an  American,  and  was 
very  communicative — in  fact,  boastfully  so — though  he  had  no  reason  for  concealment, 
having  obtained  a  free  pardon  at  the  intercession  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  whose 
lives  he  had  saved.  His  account  coincides  with  that  given  in  Musgrave,  save  that  I 
believe  the  surprise  was  mutual  on  the  part  of  General  Moore  and  the  rebels  at  meet- 
ing. The  latter  were  better  handled  upon  this  occasion  than  any  other ;  they  were 
fewer  in  number,  and  not  in  the  unmanageable  masses  that  advanced  against  Roii 
•nd  Arklow."— Jf£^.  Journal  of  a  Field  Qflcer. 
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The  artillery,  and  Homepeck's  cavalry,  were  active,  and  seemed  only 
to  regret  that  the  country  did  not  admit  of  their  rendering  more  effec- 
tual service.  Major  Daniel  is  the  only  officer  whose  wound  is  bad ;  it 
is  through  the  knee,  but  not  dangerous. 

'^  The  business,  which  began  between  three  and  four,  was  not  over 
till  near  eight,  and  as  it  was  then  too  late  to  proceed  to  Taghmon,  I  took 
post  for  the  night  on  the  ground  where  the  action  had  commenced.  As 
the  rebels  gave  way,  I  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  2nd  and 
29th  regiments  under  Lord  Dalhousie.*  In  the  morning  of  the  21st  we 
were  proceeding  to  Taghmon,  when  I  was  met  by  an  officer  of  the 
North  (>)rk  Militia  from  Wexford,  with  the  inclosed  letter.f  I  gave, 
of  course,  no  answer  to  the  proposal  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Wex- 
ford, but  I  thought  it  my  duty  immediately  to  proceed  here,  and  to 
take  post  above  the  town,  by  which  means  I  have,  perhaps,  saved  the 
town  itself  from  fire,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  many  loyal  subjects  who 
were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  rebels  fled  upon  my 
approach,  over  the  bridge  of  Wexford,  and  towards  the  barony  of 
Forth.  I  shall  wait  here  your  further  orders.  Lord  Kingsborough 
has  informed  me  of  different  engagements  he  had  entered  into  with 
respect  to  the  inhabitants,  but  I  have  declined  entering  into  the 
subject,  but  have  referred  his  lordship  to  you  or  General  Lake. 

^'I  received  your  pencilled  note  during  the  action  of  the  20th,  and  it 

*  "  Moore'i  force  miglit  have  found  some  trouble  in  making  their  way  to  Wex- 
ford but  for  the  arrival  of  the  2nd  and  29th  regiments,  a  reinforcement  whose  strength 
was  greatly  magnified,  and  consequently  deterred  the  rebels  from  their  contemplated 
renewal  of  the  action.  General  Moore,  entre  noutf  is  not  borne  out  to  the  extent 
he  goes  in  praising  the  conduct  of  all  our  troops — some  of  whom  shewed  their  heels 
cleverly — one  officer  in  particular." — Ibid. 

t  "  The  rebel  leaders  now  saw  themselves  in  a  very  critical  situation ;  ,and  being 
convinced  tiiat  they  could  not  keep  the  town,  they  liberated  Lord  Kingsborough,  and 
the  other  officers  who  were  prisoners,  and  sent  one  of  them  to  propose  a  surrender, 
hoping  that  the  lenity  which  was  shewn  to  them  would  induce  the  conquerors  to 
mat  them  favourable  terms.  Accordingly,  Captain  M'Manus  of  the  Antrim  militia, 
(who  was  taken  at  the  battle  near  Gorey,  June  4th),  and  Eklward  Hay,  were  des- 
patched towards  Tkghmon,  to  meet  General  Moore,  with  the  following  terms:  — 
*  The  inhabitants  of  all  religious  persuasions  are  ready  to  deliver  up  &e  town  of 
Wexford  without  opposition,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  allegiance, 
provided  that  their  persons  and  properties  are  guaranteed  by  the  commanding 
officer ;  and  that  they  engage  to  use  every  influence  in  their  power,  to  induce  the 
people  of  the  country  at  large  to  return  to  their  allegiance  also.  These  terms,  we 
hope,  Captain  M'Manus  will  be  able  to  procure. 

"  <  Signed,  by  order  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford, 

•««MATr.  KsouoB." 

To  these  proposals.  General  Lake  returned  the  following  answer : — 

"^  Lieutenant-General  Lake  cannot  attend  to  any  terms  offered  by  rebels  in  arms 
against  their  Sovereign ;  while  they  continue  so,  he  must  use  the  force  intrusted  t» 
him,  with  the  utmost  energy  for  their  destruction. 

"  To  the  deluded  multitude  he  promises  pardon,  on  their  delivering  into  his  hands 
lieir  leaders,  surrendering  their  arms,  and  returning  with  sincerity  to  their  allegiaDce. 

(Signed)  ««0.  Lakv." 

EnnUewrtkfft  22nd  of  June,  1798. 
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was  impossible  tor  me  then  to  detach  the  troops  JOQ  asked  for,  but  I 
hear  you  have  perfectly  succeeded  at  Enniscorthy  with  those  yon  had. 
Mr.  Roche,  who  commands  the  rebels,  is  encamped,  abont  five  miles 
off;  and  he  sent  Lord  Kingsborough  to  surrender  upon  terms.  Your 
presence  speedily  is  upon  every  account  extremely  necessary. 
^'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  Sec,, 

"John  Moore." 

The  second  missing  brigade,  was  that  of  Major-General  Needham.  If 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  a  deluded  multitude  were  a  desirable  object, 
certainly  the  failure  of  this  movement  is  to  be  lamented — for  the  rebels 
were  enabled  to  get  off  bodily,  whereas,  had  Needham  reached  liis 
ground,  they  must  have  been  so  totally  derouted^  that  no  exertions 
could  have  rallied  them  again,  and  the  flame  of  rebellion  would  have 
been  extinguished.  But  the  results  of  his  failure,  and  not  the  causes, 
were  severely  tested  at  the  time — and  the  general  was  censured  with 
injustice  for  a  miscarriage,  occasioned  by  circumstances  entirely  beyond 
control,  and  of  every-day  recurrence  in  war. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  accompanied  by  four  hundred  carriages 
laden  with  military  supplies,  Needham  reached  Oulart,  six  miles 
distance  from  the  poet  on  the  eastern  face  of  Vinegar-hill,  which  his 
corps  had  been  directed  to  occupy.  Having  driven  in  a  rebel  picket 
which  had  been  detached  from  the  camp  to  reconnoitre,  he  halted  to 
refresh  his  troops,  when  an  unexpected  order,  to  march  direct  to  head- 
quarters at  Solsborongh,  was  received,  and  which  order  was  imme- 
diately complied  with.  Even  a  regular  commissariat  is  not  easily 
got  fairly  upon  the  road — ^and  impressed  carriages  and  ill-affected 
drivers,  would  no  doubt  cause  additional  trouble  and  delay.  The 
country  through  which  the  line  of  march  extended  was  inclosed,  diffi- 
cult, and  suspicious — the  enemy  in  enormous  force,  and  immediately  at 
hand — Walpole's  disaster  too  recent  not  to  carry  caution  witL  its 
recollection  to  the  most  reckless — and  as  General  Needham  accordingly 
felt  his  way  very  prudently  as  he  proceeded,  the  progress  of  the 
column  was  slow.  When  he  reached  Solsborough,  at  3  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  he  found  orders  waiting  for  him,  directing  that 
he  should  continue  his  march,  and  repair  to  the  original  position  as- 
signed to  him  in  the  intended  attack,  and  from  which  he  was  then 
eight  miles  distant,  with  difficult  roads  to  traverse,  and  his  column 
already  over-marched. 

As  the  attack  was  to  be  made  immediately  after  daybreak,  and  as 
it  was  utterly  impossible  that  by  any  exertions  his  wearied  troops 
could  reach  their  groimd  in  time,  Needham  despatched  an  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  requesting  the  advance  to  bo  delayed 
for  an  hour,  to  allow  him  time  to  get  up ;  but  General  Lake  could  not 
postpone  his  movements  against  the  rebel  position,  as  an  immediate 
assault  upon  the  camp  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  detacbing  reinforcements  to  their  friends  in  Enniscorthy,  who  were 
then  warmly  engaged  with  Johnson's  brigade.  Under  these  circnm- 
stances.  General  Needham  finding  it  impossible  to  get  the  column  up, 
very  properly  poshed  his  cavalry  forward ;  and  when  the  rebels  broke 
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upon  the  hill,  they  were  sufficiently  adyaaced  to  out  down  a  number 
of  the  fugitives. 

Having  thus  ezpluned  the  causes  that  pierented  the  plan  of  attack 
from  being  executed  as  it  had  been  intended,  we  shall  proceed  to 
describe  the  moyements  of  the  other  columns,  by  whom  the  rebel 
stronghold  was  carried  on  the  21st  of  June. 

General  Sir  James  Duflf,  who  advanced  by  the  Ferns  Road,  with 
his  right  resting  on  the  Slaney,  and  his  left  flanked  by  the  light 
infantry  under  General  Lofkus,  reached  the  base  of  the  hill  with  occa- 
sional interruptions  from  rebel  pickets,  who  occupied  the  high  grounds 
on  the  line  of  march,  but  who  were  easily  dispersed  by  a  few  shells 
from  the  howitzers.  Previous  to  commencing  his  ascent,  he  detached 
General  Loftus  with  the  light  infantry  and  guns,  to  seize  an  eminence 
which  overlooked  the  lower  line  of  the  rebel  position,  and  consequently 
laid  it  open  to  a  cannonade  at  easy  range.  The  movement  was  ra- 
pidly effected— and  although  the  inclosures  were  numerous,  and  the 
ground  steep.  General  Loftus,  by  breaking  down  the  stone  fences,  was 
enabled  to  get  his  artillery  forward—and  crowning  the  height  with 
his  guns,  he  opened  them  with  excellent  effect  upon  crowded  ranks 
which  were  completely  enfiladed.  The  remainder  of  Duffs  brigade 
pressed  steadily  up  the  hill«*and  at  the  same  time,  the  columns  of 
Generals  Lake,  Wilford,  and  Dundas,  with  OampbuU's  light  companies, 
ascended  the  south-eastern  huoBy  while  Johnson's  brigade  mounted  from 
Enniscorthy. 

As  the  troops  advanced,  they  sustained  a  sharp  fire  from  the  rebel 
marksmen  who,  acting  en  tirailleur,  lined  the  numerous  inclosures, 
and  disputed  them  with  some  spirit.  The  rebel  cannonade  was  in- 
effective, although  they  had  thirteen  pieces  of  various  calibres  on  the 
hill,— but  their  musketry  was  well  sustained, — and  yet  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  strong  position,  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  assailants  was 
infinitely  less  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  steady  advance 
of  the  troops  was  never  for  a  moment  checked,  and  the  movements  of 
the  columns  so  admirably  timed,  that  they  crowned  the  hill  simulta- 
neously— while  the  rebels,  availing  themselves  of  the  means  of  retreat 
which  General  Needham's  failure  had  left  open,  went  off  en  masse^ 
£Cbandoning  their  cannon,  ammunition,*  and  all  the  plunder  that  had 

*  '*  Inclosed  is  a  return  of  the  ordnance  taken  on  'Vmesar-hill,  in  which  are  in- 
daded  three  taken  from  us  on  the  4th  of  June:  — 
"  Return  tf  ordnance  taken  front  the  rebele  on  Vinegar-hill,  2ltt  June,  1798. 
3  Six-pounders,  brass. 
1  Three-pounder. 
7  One-pounders. 
1  5}  inch  howitzer. 
1  4}  inch  howitter. 

^  13  Total. 

Rounds  of  ammunition* 
17  Six-ponnders. 
30  One-pounders. 
11  5)  inch  howitzers. 

"  A  cart,  with  a  vast  variety  of  balls  of  different  diametein,  had  been  mrw 
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been  accnmulated  nrvg  the  period  they  had  occupied  their  flavage  aD«1 
fiaaguinaiy  encampment. 

The  brunt  of  the  action,  and  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  low,  fell 
upon  the  brigade  commanded  by  General  Johnson.  On  the  evening 
preceding  the  attack  on  Yinegar-hill,  that  Greneral  advanced  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  Enniscorthy,  intending  to  bivouac  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rebel  position,  and  bring  his  column  fresh  into  action  the  next  day. 
The  troops  had  scarcely,  however,  piled  arms,  when  the  rebels  in  great 
force  issued  from  Enniscorthy,  and  moved  forward  with  the  apparent 
intention  of  attacking  the  royalists,  and  hazarding  a.  general  action. 
They  advanced  in  close  columns,  covered  by  a  number  of  sharp- 
shooters, and  connected  by  several  bodies,  formed  in  irregular  lines. 
The  rebel  skirmishers,  after  maintaining  a  sharp  fusilade,  were  speedily 
dislodged  by  the  fire  of  the  cannon, — and  falling  back  on  the  support- 
ing column,  which  had  halted  on  an  eminence  balf  a  mile  from  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  royalists,  the  guns  were  directly  turned  upon 
the  height 

On  this  occasion,  these  unfortunate  and  deluded  men  evinced  an 
ignorance  of  warlike  missiles  which  can  hardly  be  conceived.  As 
the  round  shot  from  the  guns  bedded  themselves  in  the  face  of 
the  hill  against  which  they  had  been  directed,  the  rebels  rusLcnl 
in  numbers  to  pick  them  up.  A  shell  from  a  howitzer  falling,  it 
was  exultingly  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men,  each  struggling  to 
become  owner  of  this  god-send.  The  effect  of  the  explosion  may  be 
fimcied,  as  when  the  fuse  reached  the  powder,  more  than  fifty  of  the 
ignorant  wretches  were  furiously  contending  for  the  possession  of  the 
lighted  sheU  I* 

The  night  passed,  and  at  daybreak,  Johnson  drove  the  rebels  from 
the  height,  and  forced  them  back  into  Enniscorthy.  The  closeness  of 
the  country  afforded  them  an  excellent  opportunity  to  employ  their 
marksmen — and  as  every  hedge  was  boldly  held,  ihe  advance  of  the 
royalists  was  not  effectecL  without  some  loss. 

After  halting  an  hour,  to  allow  the  general  attack  upon  the  'i\ 
to  operate  as  a  diversion,  and  employ  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
Johnson  pushed  his  column  into  the  town.  On  this  occasion  the 
rebels  made  a  stubborn  resistance,  their  pikemen  disputing  the 
streets,  and  their  musketry  firing  on  the  advancing  troops  from 
the  windows.  Every  yard  was  stoutly  contested,  and  a  six-pounder, 
advanced  into  the  open  space  before  the  court-house,   was  carried 


down  the  biU  after  the  action,  and  immense  quantities  of  lead  and  leaden  balls  d^li. 
▼ered  over  to  the  Dunbarton  fencibles. 

(Signed)         **  Robsrt  Crawvokd,  Captain  R.  I.  A.'* 

*  '  Here  they  were  cannonaded,  and  on  seeing  the  shells,  they  were  driven  into 
the  utmost  oonfosion,^  as  they  conld  not  conceive  what  they  were,  some  shouting  in 
a  kind  of  delirium  (as  shell  followed  shell)  •  Thejr  spit  fire  at  us'— others,  *  Wc  can 
stand  any  thing  but  these  guns  which  fire  twiop.'  Indeed  the  c&mage  occasioued 
kj  them  was  very  great,  and  fully  answered  the  end." — Tsfhr. 

L 
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b^  a  sadden  rush,  the  gunners  killed,  and  the  piece  captored  bj  thd 
pikemen. 

Bat  it  was  immediately  retaken ;  the  bridge  was  cleared  of  th« 
enemy — the  Dublin  regiment  cheered  and  prea^d  up  the  hill — ana 
although  that  ascent  was  the  steepest,  the  brave  old  man*  reached  the 
summit,  as  the  other  columns  crowned  it 

The  royalist  casualties  were  comparatively  trifling,t  and  the  rebel 
loss  fell  infinitely  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected  £rom  a  di^ 
route  so  complete  as  that  which  followed  the  loss  of  their  favourite 
position.  As  the  greater  number  of  the  insurgents  were  cut  down 
dispersedly  in  the  pursuit,  the  amount  could  not  be  correctly  estimated. 
Probably  three  or  four  hundred  might  have  been  slain.  One  of  their 
favourite  generals,  a  church-militant  leader,  was  included  in  the  casual- 


*  General,  afterwardi  Sir  Henrj  Johmon,  O.C.B.,  may  be  said,  in  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  to  have  been  the  militaiy  saTionr  of  Ireland.  His  senioes  were  acknow- 
ledged by  Greorge  III.  who  conferred  on  him  the  command  of  the  81st  regi- 
ment, and  afterwards  that  of  the  5th,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp. 
He  lived  long  to  wear  his  well-earned  honours,  and  shortly  before  the  death  of  tlie 
venerable  M'Cormick,  had  an  affecting  interview  with  his  brave  auxiliary  in  the 
defence  of  Ross,  whom  he  fiuniliarly  designated  as  his  "  friend  with  the  brazen 
hehnet." 

t  Return  qf  tne  kUUd,  wounded,  and  mUeing  qfthe  King*e  trwtpe,  in  the  attack 
--^f  Vineffar-hill  and  Enniscorthy,  June  21,  1798. 

OFTICSBS  XILLBD. 

Lieutenant  Sandys,  Longford  militia,  attached  to  1st  battalion ;  lieutenant  Barnes, 
13th  foot,  attached  to  4th  battalion. 


Major  Vesey  (now  Colonel  Vesey),  Dublin  county  militia;  Colonel  King,  Sligo 
militia ;  Captain  Dunne,  7th  dragoon-guards ;  Ci^tain  Shundea,  60th  regiment  of 
foot,  5th  battalion ;  Lieutenant  Barker,  Kildare  mi^i|Eia,  attached  to  4th  battalion ; 
Lieutenant  Hill,  Mid-Lothian  fencible  cavalry. 

PRIVATES. 

Ninth  Dragoons'l  rank  and  file  killed. 

Mid- Lothian — 1  rank  and  file  wounded. 

Hompoch's  Hussars — 2  rank  and  file  wounded. 

Dunlavin  Yeomen  Cavalry — 1  rank  and  file  wounded. 

89th  llegiment  of  Foot— 1  rank  and  file  killed. 

1st  battalion  Light  Infimtry — 1  serjeant  wounded,  2  rank  and  file  killed,  18 
wounded,  and  3  missing. 

Royal  British  Horse  Artillery — 1  rank  and  file  wounded. 

Sligo  Militia— 2  rank  and  file  killed,  2  wounded. 

Suffolk  Fencible  InfiEmtry— 2  rank  and  file  wounded. 

5th  battalion  60th  Recent — 1  serjeant  missing,  5  rank  and  file  kiUed,  ft 
wounded. 

4th  Light  battalion — 1  serjeant  3  rank  and  file  killed,  22  wounded,  1  missinf  . 

Royal  Mea^  Militiar-1  serjeant  killed. 

Rotoomnion  Militia— 1  rank  and  file  wounded,  1  missing. 

Doblin  Count*  Militia— 2  rank  and  iUs  killed,  6  wounded. 
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ties  of  the  day — for  Father  Clinch  of  Enniacorthy  was  killed  while 
retreating  after  the  action.* 

*  **  He  was  a  man  of  huge  statare,  witii  a  scrmitar  and  broad  crost-belti,  mounted 
on  a  large  white  hone,  wiUi  long  pistola,  and  made  such  a  conspicooiu  figure  on 
the  hill  daring  the  action,  and  the  daT  preceding  it,  as  attracted  the  notice  of  our 
troopa,  partioolarij  as  he  seemed  to  be  oonstantlj  employed  in  reconnoitring  them. 
The  Earl  of  Roden  having  singled  him  oat  among  the  fugitires,  orertook  him  after 
a  mile's  porsoit,  and  reoeiTed  his  fire,  which  his  Lordship  returned,  and  wonnded 
him  in  the  neck.  He  then  discharged  his  second  pistol  at  I^ord  Roden,  on  which  an 
officer  of  the  regiment  rode  np  and  shot  him.  He  wore  his  vestments  under  his 
clothes ;  had  near  forty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  a  sold  watch,  and  a  remarkable  snuff- 
box ;  aU  which,  it  is  presumed,  he  had  acquired  vj  plunder.  He  had  been  as  aotive 
in  the  cabinet  as  the  field,  having  constantly  sat  at  Ae  committee  at  Enniscorthy, 
and,  mounted  on  his  cliaiger  and  fully  accoutred,  he  daily  visited  the  camp."— 
Jfusj^'insM* 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

OCCUPATION  OF  WIXFOBO  BY  THE  REBELS — ATBOOITIES  COMMITTED  IK  TBAff 
TOWN— ANECDOTES. 

The  darkest  epoch  of  the  revolutionary  war  has  now  deTolved  upon 
us  to  be  described,  and  the  events  which  marked  the  Wexford  insur- 
rection, from  the  time  that  the  town  was  evacuated  by  the  royalists, 
and  the  hill  over  Eoniscorthy  occupied  as  a  rebel  camp,  remain  to  be 
narrated.  Would  to  God  that  blood-stained  chapter  in  Irish  history 
could  be  discredited  or  omitted  altogether ! 

Colonel  Maxwell's  retreat  from  Wexford,  after  the  unfortunate  de- 
feat of  the  Meath  detachment  at  the  Three  Rocks,  has  already  been 
detailed — and  the  royalists  had  scarcely  commenced  their  march  to 
Duncannon,  until  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  division  of  the  rebel 
army,  commanded  by  a  farmer,  called  Edward  Roche,  who  had  acted 
as  permanent  Serjeant  in  a  corps  of  yeoman  cavalry.  The  advance  of 
the  rebel  column  to  a  place  destined  to  become  the  scene  of  un- 
paralleled barbarities  was  at  the  same  time  desecrated  by  a  foul 
parade  of  false  religion,*  rendered  contemptible  by  a  ludicrous  display 
of  unexampled  cowardice,  and  succeeded  by  cruelties,  which  almost 
exceed  belief. 

*'  When  the  rebels  came  to  a  place  called  the  Spring,"  says  Mus- 
grave,  "  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  town,  they  knelt  down, 
crossed  themselves,  and  prayed  for  some  time.  A  person  in  the  van 
of  their  army,  when  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  town,  having  by 
chance  fired  a  shot,  the  rear,  who  were  outside,  fled  with  precipitation. 
As  the  rebels  passed  through  the  streets,  they  uttered  the  most  dread- 
ful yells — and  for  three  days  after  their  arrival,  continued  to  plunder, 
every  one  gratifying  his  revenge  against  those  to  whom  he  bore  any 
enmity." 

A  conmiittee  of  seven  was  next  appointed  to  form  a  general  board 
of  direction — and  to  smooth  away  the  disgrace  of  his  deposition  from 
a  chief  command,  Bagenal  Harvey^  was  elected  president.  The  town 
was  divided  into  districts — and  the  government  of  the  whole  conferred 
on  Captain  Keough — a  man  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  pro- 
bably intoxicated  with  past  good-fortune,  now  aimed  at  and  obtained 
u  brief  and  &tal  distinction. 

**  <*It  has  been  remarked,  that  none  of  the  rebels  were  so  blood  thirsty  as  those 
who  were  most  regular  attendants  at  the  Popish  ordinances ;  and  the  drunken  and 
careless  sort  were  observed  to  have  the  greatest  share  of  good-nature.  It  is  a  certain 
troth,  that  th^e  savages  never  had  so  many  Masses,  nor  ever  prayed  so  much,  as 
during  their  month  of  usurpation,  especially  on  their  battle  days  ;  then  all  the  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  betook  tiiemselves  to  their  Ave  Maritu,  &c.,  and  when 
parties  of  two  or  three  hundred  would  go  round  the  country  burning  the  houses  of 
rrotestants,  they  generally  fell  on  their  Knees  as  soon  as  they  set  them  on  fire." — 
Gordon, 
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The  plunder  of  the  houses  of  such  Protestants  as  had  escaped,  and 
the  incarceration  of  those  who  unfortunately  either  could  not  effect  a 
retreat,  or  clung  with  desperate  determination  to  property  they  could 
not  find  sufficient  resolution  to  abandon,  next  occupied  the  insur 
gents. 

While  the  rabble  were  engaged  in  collecting  numbers  of  ill-fated 
Protestants  for  future  slaughter,  the  leaders  went  through  the  mockery 
of  establishing  a  provisional  goyemment — and  in  imitation  of  the 
French  Jacobins,  a  grand  national  committee,  a  council  of  elders,  and 
«  council  of  five  hundred,  were  to  be  organized  forthwith — ^while  the 
dwelling-house  of  a  wealthy  merchant  was  put  into  requisition  as  a 
senate-house,  wherein  the  different  estates  were  to  legislate  for  the 
young  republic. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  prove  the  fallacy,  that  any  possibility 
exists  of  retaining  influence  over  a  sangmnary  and  superstitious 
mob,  by  any  means  but  acting  on  their  ignorance,  or  pandering  to  the 
worst  passions  of  brutal  dispositions,  the  rebel  occupation  of  Wexford 
wonld  afford  an  ample  evidence-— and  the  president  of  the  council,  and 
the  governor  of  the  town,  in  their  own  sad  stories,  tell,  that  the  baser 
the  matirid  of  the  mob,  the  briefer  is  the  authori^  of  those  who  un- 
dertake the  direction  of  its  movements. 

.  Harvey  was  in  birth  and  feeling  a  gentleman.  He  weakly  accepted 
a  dangerous  distinction — and  short  as  the  duration  of  the  Wexford 
emeute  was,  in  its  first  outbreak  he  lost  his  popularity — and  in  a  few 
days  more,  the  commonest  of  the  rabble  leaders  superseded  him  in 
authority,  and  exercised  a  power  to  which  he  too  late  found  himself 
onequal  to  pretend.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  delusion  of  this  ill- 
judging  gentleman  was  hastily  dispelled* — and  a  letter,t  addressed  to 

*  Mr.  Harveyi  in  his  defence  on  hii  triali  said  '*  That  lie  became  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Union  three  yean  before ;  that  he  imagined  the  onlv  object  was  to  refbnn  the 
oonstitation ;  but  that  he  did  not  till  recently  discover  that  &e  popish  priests  were 
deeply  concerned  in  it,  and  that  the  eitermination  of  Protestants  was  tiidr  main 
design.  That  haying  opposed  their  sanguinary  views,  he  was  deposed,  and  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  that  infamous  villain  Father  Roche.  That  he  was  then  carried  to 
the  Three-rock  camp  as  a  prisoner,  where  he  remained  a  few  davs,  and  was  so  far  at 
liberty  as  to  be  allowed  to  walk  about  $  but  so  closely  watehed,  tiiat,  with  every  wish 
to  make  his  escape,  he  found  it  impossible,  till  the  evening  the  rebels  fled  in  ever? 
directioii  on  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops.'' 

T  •'  Dear  Sir, 
"I  received  your  letter,  but  what  to  do  for  you  Iknownoti  I  from  my  heart  wish 
to  protect  all  property ;  I  can  scarce  protect  myself;  and  indeed  my  situation  is 
much  to  be  pitied,  and  distresdng  to  myself.  I  took  my  present  situation  in  hopes  of 
doing  good,  and  preventing  mischief ;  my  trust  is  in  novidence ;  I  acted  always  an 
honest,  disinterested  part,  and,  had  my  advice  been  taken  by  those  in  power,  the 
present  mischief  would  never  have  arisen.  If  I  can  retire  to  a  private  station  again,  I 
will  immediately.  Mr.  Tottenham's  refusing  to  speak  to  the  gentleman  1  sent 
into  Ross,  who  was  madly  shot  by  the  soldiers,  was  very  unfortunate ;  it  has  set  the 
people  mad  with  rage,  and  there  is  no  restraining  them.  The  person  I  sent  in  had 
private  instructions  to  propose  a  reooncib'ation,  but  God  knows  where  this  busineiB 
will  end ;  but  end  how  it  will,  the  good  men  of  both  parties  will  be  inevitably  ruined. 

*^  2  am,  with  respect,  yours, 
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a  friend  vho  requested  his  proteoUon,  gives  a  melancholy  piotoie  of 
the  sandy  foundation  on  which  a  rabble  popularity  is  raised.  From  a 
oommumcation  forwarded  to  Lord  Kingsborough,*  immediately  before 
his  execution,  and  statements  made  by  him  in  his  defence,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  had  circumstances  permitted  it,  Harvey  would  have  thrown 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  government,  and  abandoned  a  party, 
where  his  influence  was  second  to  a  shoe-black's. 

Every  day  during  the  rebel  occupation  of  the  town  and  adjacent 
encampments,  fresh  victims  continued  to  be  brought  in  by  the  savage 
pikemen.  In  Wexford,  a  small  sloop,  the  town  jail,  and  subsequently 
the  market-house,  were  filled  with  unhappy  sufferers.  The  jail  at  last 
became  so  overcrowded,  that  the  committee  of  public  safety,  dreading 
that  putrid  food  and  sultry  weather  would  occasion  a  pestilence  among 
the  wretched  captives,  determined  that  fifty  should  be  removed,  and 
committed  from  the  prison  to  the  market-house.  This  exchange  was 
contemplated  by  the  sufferers  with  the  deepest  alarm,  and  many  en- 
treated, crowded  as  the  prison  was,  that  they  might  bo  suffered  to  re- 
main in  it  An  anxious  yearning  after  life  actuated  the  unhappy 
prisoners  in  urging  their  petition.  Although  the  jail  had  become 
dangerous  and  loathsome,  still  it  had  one  advantage  in  the  captives' 
eyes.  The  building  was  strong — and  more  likely  therefore,  to  afford 
protection  from  a  murderous  banditti,  who  could  scarcely  be  restrained 
from  bursting  the  doors,  and  consigning  to  a  general  massacre  all  the 
unfortunates  contained  within  the  wilh. 

Nor  were  those  confined  within  the  prison-ship  more  favoured  than 
the  other  sufferers,  although  their  belonging  to  a  superior  order  of 
society,  would  naturally  render  them  more  susceptible  to  the  priva- 
tions they  endured,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  them.  Were  it 
possible  to  have  added  any  thing  to  the  infamous  barbarity  which 
attended  on  their  captivity,  it  would  be  the  fact  that  some  were  gen- 
tlemen far  advanced  in  years,  and  others  delicate  females  who  had 
been  nursed  in  the  hap  of  luxury.  During  their  lengthened  confine- 
ment, constant  insult,  with  threats  of  instant  death,  were  vented  on 
them  by  the  druken  savages  who  formed  their  guard — while  female 
ears  were  outraged  by  blasphemous  oaths,  and  more  disgusting  ob- 
scenity. Such  was  the  intensity  of  the  misery  which  they  underwent, 
that  one  lady  absolutely  became  insane,  and  attempting  to  commit 
suicide,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  drowning.  In  this  infernal  state 
of  bondage,  these  unfortunates  were  retained  for  sixteen  days.  Con- 
fined in  Vie  hold  of  a  wretched  smack,  *^  covered  with  an  iron  grating 
and  no  bed  but  a  light  covering  of  dirty  straw  laid  upon  the  ballast, 

♦  "MyLojd, 
"  I  take  the  ubertj  of  raqnestiiig  your  JjoMbap  will  let  me  have  an  opportanitf 
of  leeing  your  lordship  before  yon  leave  Wexford*  Yon  cannot  bnt  reooUect  how 
repeatedly  I  wished  to  apeak  to  yoor  lordship  alone ;  that  I  was  always  prevented  by 
fear ;  and  whenerer  I  met  you  and  was  allowed  to  speak  to  yon,  I  was  erer  ready  to 
accede  to  proposals  of  restoring  order  and  government. 

*'  I  am  with  submission, 

**  Yonr  lordship's  most  obedient, 

•'  B.  B.  HAnvET." 
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which  consisted  of  stones.  Six  rebel  guards  were  placed  over  them. 
Their  breakfast  consisted  of  a  small  barley  loaf,  which  was  almost 
black,  and  half  a  pint  of  milk :  their  dinner  of  coarse  boiled  beef, 
with  some  potatoes,  let  down  in  the  dirty  bucket  of  the  ship,  without 
a  knife  or  fork — ^for  they  were  deprived  of  them  as  soon  as  they  were 
committed.  Their  drink  was  bad  beer  or  whiskey — and  two  days  in 
the  week,  their  only  food  was  potatoes  and  rancid  butter,  let  down  in 
the  ship's^buoket."* 

A  reign  of  terror  had  commenced — the  rabble  power  had  become 
predominant — and  all  persons  of  superior  rank,  or  a  different  faith, 
were  denounced  f  by  wretches  who  associated  crime  with  religion,  and 
slaughtered  in  the  name  of  Qod.  The  lowest  ruffians  had  become 
leaders  of  the  mob — and  several  monsters,  who  desecrated  the  holy 
orders  intrusted  to  them,  encouraged  the  barbarities  of  their  besotted 
followers,  and  pandered  to  their  superstition.  Among  these  wretches. 
Murphy,  of  Bannow,  and  Roche,  of  Paulpearsey,  were  conspicuous. 
The  latter,  like  Murphy,  killed  at  Arklow,  was  also  a  bullet-catcher — 
and  while  he  occasionally  distributed  to  his  flock  balls  which  had  been 
caught  in  action — he  promised  an  immunity  from  danger  to  the  faith- 
ful. "  He  would  give  them,"  he  said,  "gospels  I  to  hang  about  their 
necks,  which  would  make  the  person  who  wore  it  proof  against  all 
the  power  of  heretical  artilleiy;  but  that  notwithstanding  their  extra- 

«  MS.  by  a  Ledy. 

t  PROCLAMATION 

or  THE 

People  qf  the  Cotmiy  of  Wexford. 

**  WHimsASi  it  stands  maniftttily  notorioaa  that  James  Bojd,  Hawtrj  White, 
Huntdr  Gowan,  and  Archibald  Hamilton  Jacob,  late  magistrates  of  this  county, 
have  committed  the  most  horrid  acts  of  cruelty,  violence,  and  oppression,  against 
our  peaceable  and  well-affeded  countrymen :  now  Wb  the  people,  associated  and 
united  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  our  just  rights,  and  being  determined  to  protect 
the  persons  and  properties  of  th<Me  of  all  reUgious  persuasions  who  hare  not  op- 
pressed us,  and  who  are  willing  with  heart  and  hand  to  join  our  glorious  cause,  as 
well  as  to  shew  our  marked  duapprobation  and  horror  of  the  crimes  of  the  above 
delinquents,  do  call  on  our  oountiyinen  at  large,  to  use  every  exertion  in  their  power 
to  apprehend  the  bodies  of  the  idToreaaid  James  Boyd,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  to  secure 
and  convey  them  to  the  gaol  of  Wexford,  to  be  brought  before  the  Tribunal  of  the 
People. 

**  Done  at  Wexford,  this  9th  day  of  June,  1798. 

**  GOD  8ATB  THB  PBOPLB." 

t  Copy  of  a  gospel  found  hi  the  pocket  of  a  slain  rebel. 

INEI 


IN  THB 

AMD  OF  TBB 

NAVE  OF  OOD, 

* 
IHS 

AMEN. 

**  No  gun,  pistol,  sword,  or  any  oAer  offensive  weapon,  can  hurt  or  otherwise  in^ 
jure  the  person  who  has  this  paper  in  his  possession ;  and  it  is  earnestly  RKX>m- 
mended  to  aU  women  with  child  to  carry  it,  as  it  will  be  found  an  infallible  preserva- 
tion against  the  &tality  of  child-bed. 
"No.  7601.  "Roche." 

One  of  those  gospels  was  taken  from  off  the  neck  of  John  Hay,  a  rebel  chief,  who 
was  executed  at  Wexford,  a  few  days  after  it  was  retaken  by  the  king's  army— 'thev 
were  generally  sewed  to  a 
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ordinaiy  utility  to  the  Irish  anny,  they  would  be  of  no  avail  iinleai 
they  were  purchased.  The  price  to  the  better  sort  of  people,  was  half* 
a-crown ;  but  as  the  poorer  were  zealous  in  the  glorious  cause,  he  would 
only  ask  from  them  a  sixpence.  Thousands  of  these  gospels  were  made, 
and  speedily  sent  round  the  country."* 

The  opening  murders  at  Wexford  were  confined  to  persons  who 
had  incurred  the  animosity  of  the  rebels,  by  being  instrumental,  before 
the  insurrection  broke  out,  in  bringing  the  disaffected  to  jnstice^- 
and  Taylor,  in  his  history,  gives  the  following  detail  of  one  of  these 
mob  executions. 

"One  Murphv,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  been  gardener  to 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Ballyhire,  was  at  this  time  taken  prisoner,  and 
brought  to  Wexford.  He  had  formerly  been  a  witness  against  one 
Dixon  a  priest,  a  notorious  traitor,  who  was  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion, for  administering  the  United  oath  to  several  persons.  For  this 
crime  the  unfortunate  man  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  on  Sunday,  the 
third  of  June ;  and  such  was  the  detestation  of  him  entertained  by  the 
rebels,  that  in  order  to  increase  the  ignominy  of  his  death,  they  had 
him  executed  by  Protestants,  who  were  also  prisoners  in  the  gaol. 
Middleton  Robson,  a  ganger ;  Robert  Pigott,  a  surveyor  of  excise;  and 
Richard  Julian,  a  ganger,  were  the  persons  appointed  to  execute  the 
sentence.  After  mass,  Thomas  Dixon,  a  near  relation  to  the  priest, 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  executioa.  He  was  the  most  barbarous 
man  to  defenceless  persons  that  ever  existed,  but  a  greater  coward  in 
battle  could  not  be.  He  had  the  prisoner  brought  to  the  bull-ring, 
and  Mr.  Robson  being  ordered  to  fire,  the  unfortunate  man  fell  dead  ; 
when  Dixon  ran  forward  and  thrust  his  sword  in  the  back  of  his  neck, 
then  drawing  it  forth,  held  it  up  to  the  view  of  the  mob,  desiring  them 
to  *•  Behold  the  blood  of  a  traitor ! '  At  this  time  John  Edwards,  a 
Protestant,  and  land  steward  to  Mr.  Edwards,  was  brought  into  the 
crowd  to  bo  murdered ;  but  Dixon,  to  shew  his  hatred  to  Murphy, 
^declared  upon  his  honour,  no  other  man  should  suffer  that  day.' 
Robson,  Pigott,  and  Julian,  were  compelled  to  drag  the  lifeless  body  to 
the  quay,  and  throw  it  into  the  river." 

For  a  time  the  fearful  massacre,  which  even  yet  carries  horror  with 
its  recollection,  was  happily  averted,  and  many  a  life  preserved  by  the 
humblest  intervention, — ^for  oven  in  those  bloody  times,  past  kindness 
was  not  always  unremembered.  Interest  with  the  priesthood  was 
seldom  employed  without  success— while  others  were  indebted  to  escape 
from  a  death  of  torture,  to  the  gratitude  or  humanity  of  some  peasant 
to  whom  formerly  they  had  been  serviceable. 

"  Among  the  latter  was  the  Rev.  John  Elgee,  rector  of  Wexford, 
whose  life  was  saved  by  the  gratitude  of  some  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  for  the  charity  which  he  had  on  all  occasions  manifested  to 
unfortunate  wretches  committed  to  the  public  prison.  Great  numbers 
were  saved  by  the  humane  endeavours  of  the  chiefs,  whose  influence, 
though  very  fia.r  from  controlling  the  furious  rabble  in  all  cases,  had  so 
far  an  effect  as  to  prevent  the  massacres  of  Wexford  (which  were, 
however,  horribly  atrocious)  from  equalling  in  extent  those  of  Ennis- 
*  Taylor's  History. 
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eortiij.  The  chiefs  themselyes,  particularly  thoae  tew  maong  them 
who  had  beau  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion,  were  in  perpetual 
danger  of  death,  or  violence,  from  an  nngoyemable  multitude,  whom 
they  had  unwisely  hoped  to  command.  A  strong  instance  of  this  was 
that  of  Captain  Keoui^h.  One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  in  committee  with 
a  number  of  other  chiefs,  he  wajs  arrested  by  a  common  fellow,  by  the 
authority  of  the  rabble,  as  a  traitor  in  league  with  Orangemen ;  and 
when  the  arrest  was  resisted  by  the  members  of  the  committee,  the  in- 
furiated multitude,  who  were  crowded  together  in  thousands  in  the 
streets,  roared  to  those  who  stood  most  convenient  for  the  purpose,  to 
dnve  out  the  committee,  and  pull  the  house  down.  This  alarming 
tumult  was  appeased  by  the  address  of  Keough,  who,  in  a  speech  from 
a  window,  displayed  on  this  occasion  no  despicable  eloquence."  * 

With  such  feelings  and  dispositions,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  regret,  but 
not  surprise,  that  now  the  ferocity  of  the  rabble  resisted  all  control, 
and  blood  alone  could  appease  it  The  death  decree  of  the  wretched 
prisoners  went  forth,  and  the  fearful  story  of  the  massacre  is  recorded 
by  one  who  miraculously  escaped  the  fate  of  his  less  fortunate  com- 
panions. It  is  a  fearful  record  of  butchery,-*-and,  alas!  the  statement 
is  not  over-coloured. 

^'On  the  19  th  of  June,  the  Protestants  in  Wexford  received  the 
heart-rending  intelligence  that  all  the  prisoners  were  to  be  murdered 
the  next  day.  That  night  also,  one  of  them,  while  sitting  alone  in 
silent  sorrow,  heard  the  death-bell  toll  as  loud  as  ever  she  hwd  it,  and 
much  more  awfully.  On  the  following  morning,  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten 20th  of  June,  Thomas  Dixon  rode  to  the  gaol  door,  and  swore 
that  not  a  prisoner  should  be  alive  against  sun-set.t  He  then  rode 
into  the  street,  repeating  the  same  with  horrid  imprecations,  adding, 
''  that  not  a  soul  should  be  left  to  tell  the  tale."  Good  God  I  how 
shall  I  proceed  ?  neither  tongue  nor  pen  can  describe  the  dismal  aspect 
of  that  melancholy  day — a  day  in  which  the  sun  did  not  so  much  as 
glimmer  through  the  frowning  heavens.  The  town-bell  rung,  and  the 
drums  beat  to  arms,  to  assemble  the  rebels  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
those  at  the  Three  Rocks,  to  march  against  General  Moore's  brigade. 
In  the  evening  Dixon  assembled  the  murdering  band,  and  immediately 
hoisted  that  harbinger  of  destruction,  the  Black  Flagyl  which  had  on 

*  Gordon. 

t  "Thomas  Dixon,  rebel  captain,  was  the  son  of  a  publican  in  Castie-bridge,  near 
Wexford.  In  his  yoath  he  was  bound  as  an  appientioe  to  a  tanner  in  New  Ross ; 
bat  not  lild^K  that  business,  he  went  to  sea,  and  in  some  time  was  appointed  master 
of  one  of  bis  broUier's  vessels,  who  was  an  opulent  merchant  in  Castle-bridge.  During 
the  rebeUion,  he  was  noted  for  cruelty  and  cowardice,  and  was  the  means  of  shedding 
torrents  of  Flrotestant  blood.  His  wife,  if  possible,  was  more  sanguinary  than  him- 
self;  but  whererer  they  secreted  tiiemselves,  they  never  could  be  found,  though  a 
large  reward  was  offered  for  their  apprehension."— 7liy/br. 

t  **  The  black  flag  that  appeared  in  Wexford  on  that  day  is,  among  other  things, 
talked  of  with  various  chimerical  conjectures,  and  its  notoriety  as  denouncing 
massacre  has  been  confidently  recorded ;  notwithstanding  that  it  is  an  absolute  fact, 
that  this  identical  black  flag  was,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  insurrection,  borne 
by  a  particular  corps,  and  the  carrying  of  banners  of  that  colour  was  by  no  means  a 
singular  circumstance  during  tiiat  period,  as  a  flag  of  that  and  every  other  hue,  ex . 
cept  onmge,  were  waved  bv  the  insurgents.*'— fia/t.iVaiTatfios, 
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one  side  a  bloody  cross,  and  on  the  other  the  initialB, — M.  W.  S.  thai 
is,  ^^  murder  without  sin,"  signifying,  that  it  was  no  sin  to  murder  a 
Protestant.  Having  paraded  foT  some  time  to  give  more  solemnity  to 
the  scene,  the  Protestants  who  were  confined  in  the  gaol  and  prison- 
ship  were  led  forth  to  the  slaughter,  and  conducted  to  the  bridge 
under  a  strong  guard  of  merciless  mffians,  piked  to  death,  with  every 
circumstance  of  barbarous  cruelty,  and  then  flung  into  the  river  to 
leave  room  for  more !  While  this  work  of  blood  was  going  on,  a  rebel 
captain  being  shocked  at  the  cries  of  the  victims,  and  possessing  some 
feelings  of  humanity,  ran  to  the  Popish  bishop,  who  waa  drinking  wine 
with  the  utmost  composure  after  dinner,  and  knowing  that  he  could  at 
once  stop  the  massacre,  entreated  of  him,  ^  for  the  mercy  of  Jesus,'  to 
come  and  save  the  prisoners.  The  bishop  coolly  replied,  that  *  it  was 
no  afiair  of  his,'  and  requested  the  captain  ^  woud  sit  down  and  take  a 
glajBS  of  wine,'  adding  *•  that  the  people  should  be  gratified !  '*  The 
captain,  however  indignantly  refused  the  invitation,  and,  filled  with 
abhorrence  and  distress  of  mind,  walked  silently  away.f 

All  this  time  the  sanguinaiy  pikemen  continued  butchering  the 
poor  victims  on  the  bridge ;  some  they  perforated  in  places  not  mortal, 
to  prolong  and  increase  their  torture,  otiiers  they  would  raise  aloft  on 
their  pikes,  and  while  the  miserable  victim  writhed  in  extreme  of  agony, 
his  blood  streaming  down  the  handles  of  their  pikes,  they  exulted 
round  him  with  savage  joy.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  scene. 
General  Edward  Roche  gallopped  up  in  great  ha«te,  and  conmianded 
the  drum  to  beat  to  arms,  declaring,  '*  that  Vinegar-hill  was  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  King^s  troops,  and  that  all  should  repair  to  camp, 

*  It  is  only  justice  to  say  tills  serious  aocosatioii  against  Dr.  CanMeld  has  been 
emphatically  repniUated — **  I  soknmly  dedare  to  God  and  man  that  no  sach  cap- 
tain  or  man  came  or  applied  to  me ;  and  that  any  captain  or  man  (or  even  Mr, 
Taylor  himself)  who  gave  such  information,  gave  a  false  and  nnfoanded  one."— 
Plowden, 

Dr.  Canlfield,  the  titular  bishop,  was  heavily  oensnred  for  the  imputed 
apathy,  he  exhibited,  while  Wexford  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  when  the 
moet  reroltmg  barbarities  were  perpetrated  before  his  eyes.  If  a  country  priest  had 
power  to  bind  and  loose — and  that  they  had  the  power  is  not  to  be  disputed — ^what 
might  have  been  expected  firom  the  influence  of  a  prelate,  to  whom  the  savage  mul- 
titude looked  up  with  awe  and  veneration  ?  Much  has  been  said  and  written  in 
apology  for  the  doctor's  conduct  That  he  possessed  commanding  influence  cannot 
be  denied,  and  few  have  attempted  to  prove  thai  he  used  it  as  he  should.  But  that 
he  could  and  did  protect  Protestants,  the  followmg  correspondence  establishes  :^- 
Reverend  Doctor  Caulfidd,  Wexford. 
"MyLordl 

**  If  possible  you'll  have  the  Messrs.  — ^  liberated,  or  removed  to  some  more 
comfortable  bd^ng :  they  are  well  disposed,  and  have  never  injured  any  one  in- 
dividual.   Your  compliance  will  oblige  your  afiectionate  friend. 

"  Enniscorthy,  June  15th,  1798.  "  John  Sutton,  Priest." 

'*  The  Messrs. ,  I  am  sure,  are  free  from  any  party  business,  orange,  or  any 

thing  inimical  to  any  sode^  of  people,  as  is  mentioned  above. 

"  I  remain,  my  Lord,  yours  most  sincerely, 

«*Wm.Stknott,  P.p." 

«  From  the  excellent  characters  of  the  above  gentlemen,  I  beg  leave„in  the  name 
•f  Jesus  Christ,  to  recommend  them  to  be  protected. 

«*  Wexford,  June  15th,  1798.  "  Jamks  CAULFiEtD." 
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•a  leinfoicements  were  wanting.*    This  express  had  a  wonderful  effect  i 
the  assas^ns  instantly  closed  tiie  bloody  scene,  and  fled  in  all  directions, 
leaying  three  of  the  prisoners  on  their  knees,  namely,  William  Hamil- 
ton, William  O'Connor,  and  Charles  Jackson,    some  of  the  rebel 
goard  returned  soon  after,  and  oonyeyed  the  prisoners  back  to  gaol, 
who  had  still  continued  on  their  knees  without  making  the  least  effort 
to  escape,  being  stupified  with  terror.     Bat  that  sanguinazy  monster, 
Thomas  Dixon,  returning,  he  soon  erinced  that  his  thirst  for  blood  was 
not  yet  satiated,  by  ordering  out  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  from 
the  gaol  and  prison->ship,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  tortured  to 
deat^  in  like  manner  as  Uie  former.     He  then  proceeded  to  the  market- 
house,  and  having  fixed  his  Tulture-eye  on  others,  dragged  them  to  the 
fatal  bridge  for  execution.     After  butchering  these,  a  lot  of  ten  more 
was  brought  forth,  and  barbarously  murdered.     The  third  time  they 
took  out  eighteen,  and  were  massacring  them,  when  Dick  Monk*  rode 
into  town  from  Yinegar-hill,  with  his  shoes  and  stockings  off,  and 
shouted  '^  D — ^n  your  souls,  you  yagaboods,  why  don't  you  go  out  and 
meet  the  enemy  that  are  coming  in,  and  not  be  murdering  in  cold 
blood  ?  "  Some  Frotestant  women  followed  him,  and  asked  him,  ^^  What 
news  ?  "  he  replied,  "  Bad  news,  indeed;  the  King's  forces  are  encamped 
round  Yinegar-hill.'^     He  then  rode  towards  the  convent,  and  per- 
ceiving the  women  (who  were  anxious  to  be  more  fully  informed  of 
this  matter)  following  him,  he  drew  out  a  pistol,  and  swore  *'  that  if  they 
came  any  farther  he  would  blow  their  brains  out."     Shortly  after, 
Priest  Corrin  was  seen  running  towards  the  bridge.    There  were  six 
of  the  poor  Protestants  killed  out  of  the  last  party  that  were  taken 
down  before  he  arrived,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  spare  the  rest.     After  using  all  the  arguments  he  could, 
without  effect,  he  at  length  took  off  his  hat,  and  desired  them  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  poor  prisoners  before  they  put  them 
to  death.     They  did  so— and  having  thus  got  them  in  the  attitude  of 
devotion,  he  said,  ^'  Now  pray  to  God  to  have  mercy  on  your  souls,  and 
teach  you  to  shew  that  kindness  towards  them,  which  you  expect  from 
Him,  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment."-— This  had  the 
desiied  effect ;  he  led  them  off  the  bridge  without  opposition,  and  they 
were  sent  back  to  confinement     The  massacre  of  that  day  ceased  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.     Out  of  forty-eight  prisoners  who  had 
been  confined  in  the  market-house,  nineteen  only  escaped«+ 

*  Richard  Monaglian,  alias  Dick  Monki  a  rebel  captain,  was  bom  of  obsciire  pa- 
rents, having  formerly  been  a  shoe-black  in  Wexford :  bat  bdng  a  fellow  of  great 
wit  flsid  humour,  he  was  taken  notice  of,  and  afterwards  obtuned  a  livelihood  by 
baying  com  for  the  merchants ;  he  had  also  been  a  recraitingBeijeantpart  of  his  life, 
and  on  therebellion  breaking  oat,  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  rebel  army,  and 
considered  daring  that  period  a  generoas  and  well-minded  man.  After  the 
rebels  were  driven  oat  of  the  county,  he  received  a  woond  in  an  engagement,  and 
was  going  to  Newtown-barry  to  sarrender  hfanself  to  Colonel  Maxwell,  of  the  Cavan 
militia,  when  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  yeomanry,  and  shot. 

t  "  They  thas  continued,  till  aboat  seven  o'clock,  to  convey  parties  of  prisoners, 
from  ten  to  twenty,  from  the  gaol  and  the  market-hoase,  where  many  of  tiiem  were 
confined,  to  the  bridge,  where  they  butchered  them.    Every  procession  was  preceded 
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Nor  were  these  dreadful  craelUes  confined  to  the  town  alone.  In 
their  camps,  and  on  their  marches  and  retreats,  the  same  execrable 
barbarities  were  constantly  committed.*  No  exaggeration  can  be  im- 
puted to  those  who  escaped  death,  and  afterwards  detailed  the  suffer- 
ings thej  had  undergone — ^for  the  dying  confessions  of  many  who  were 
actors  in  these  scenes  of  blood,  and  afterwards  paid  the  penalty  of 
crime,  corroborated  the  statements  of  those  who  had  been  their  prisoners, 
and  confirmed  their  truth. 

^^  It  is  said  that  not  less  than  four  hundred  Protestants  were  maa- 
saoied  in  Enniscorthy  and  on  Vinegar-hill,  the  bodies  of  whom  lay 
unbnried  during  several  days ;  and  such  was  the  cruelty  of  the  rebels, 
that  they  would  not  suffer  their  female  friends  to  perform  the  last  act 
of  humanity,  nor  even  look  at  them,  on  pain  of  death.  To  increase 
the  horror  of  this  scene,  the  swine  were  suffered  to  prey  upon  the  bodies 
-—and  several,  through  the  heat  of  the  weather,  were  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  that  at  length  they  became  offensive  to  the  mur- 
derers, who  drew  ihem  to  the  water-side,  where  they  covered  some 

by  the  black  flag,  and  the  prisoners  were  anrrounded  by  mtfaless  pikciiien,a8  guards, 
who  often  insoltingly  desired  them  to  bless  themsdyes. 

**  The  mob,  consisting  of  more  women  than  men,  expressed  their  savage  joy  on 
the  immolatbn  of  each  oif  the  Tictimsy  by  loud  hussas. 

**  Tlie  manner,  in  general,  of  patting  them  to  death,.was  thus :  Two  rebds  pushed 
their  pikes  mto  the  breast  of  tiie  victim,  and  two  into  his  back ;  and  in  that  state 
(writhing  with  torture)  they  held  him  suspended,  till  dead,  and  then  threw  him  over 
the  bridge  into  the  water. 

**  After  they  had  massacred  ninety-seven  prisoners  in  that  manner,  and  before  they 
could  proceed  farther  in  the  business,  an  express  rode  up  in  great  haste,  and  bid 
them  beat  to  arms,  as  Vinegar-hill  was  beset,  and  remforcements  were  wanting, 
lliere  was  immediately  a  cry,  '  To  camp  1  to  camp  1 '  The  rebels  got  into  great 
confusion,  and  the  massacre  was  discontinued.  *'-^acilton'«iVarra/<oe. 

*  "  After  taking  possession  of  Enniscorthy,  th^  planted  the  Tree  of  liberty,  witii 
shouts  of  *  Vive  la  Rcpublique,'  and  '  Erin  go  Bragh.'  Here  the  work  of  blood 
immediatdy  began,  and  continued  every  day  more  or  less  for  twenty-five  days ;  a 
dreadful  specimen  of  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  government.  One  day 
they  were  so  diabolical  as  to  murder  all  the  Protestants  they  had ;  and  not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  sent  to  Wezfiird  for  more,  and  every  day  parties  ranged  the  country, 
dragging  forth  all  they  could  find,  to  satiate  their  thirst  for  blood.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  a  IVotestant,  who  afterwards  escaped  by  the  interposition  of  a  rebel  captain, 
being  in  an  old  wind-mill  (where  all  the  condemned  were  placed),  saw  a  man  sitting 
on  the  ground,  with  only  a  piece  of  bluiket  covering  him — ^his  eyes  were  picked  out 
of  their  sockets,  his  tongue  cut  out,  his  head  and  body  swellsd  to  an  enormous 
degree,  and  covered  with  ulcers.  Not  thinking  he  was  idive,  till  the  poor  sufierer 
gave  a  heart-piercing  groan,  the  prisoner  was  startled,  and  ezdaimed  '  Good  God  I 
what  miserable  object  is  that  I '  He  was  answered  by  one  of  the  guards,  that  he 
fpat  under  »hw  puniihmeni  !  !    This  was  verified  on  oath. 

'*  As  the  Protestants  grew  scarce,  they  kept  them  the  longer  in  torment  before  they 
despatched  them,  by  scourging  them  with  lashes  made  of  brass  wire,  and  twisted  in 
whip-cord.  George  Stacy,  who  received  two  hundred  and  fifty  ladiet,  and  a  Mr. 
Whitney,  with  several  otliers,  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  this.  But  they  did  not 
step  here ;  piking  them,  but  not  mortally,  was  frequently  done,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  them  in  misery.  Sometimes  they  used  a  stone,  with  one  end  small  and  the 
other  large — and  patting  the  small  end  into  the  mouth  of  the  expiring  victim,  they 
would  stamp  on  it  with  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  till  his  jaws  were  extended  to  the  ut- 
most. This  barbarity  was  inflicted  on  Henry  Hatton,  deputy  Portrieve  of  Ennis* 
corthy,  and  many  others."^4fV*^i'  '^  Mu»grai>e*»  Memoirs, 
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with  sand,  and  threw  others  into  the  river,  in  which,  for  a  long  time 
after,  thej  floated  with  the  tide."* 

If  the  cruelties  occurring  daring  this  reign  of  terror  were  many  and 
roTolting,  the  singular  escapes  of  victims,  not  onlj  doomed,  but  ap« 
parently  ^'done  to  death,"  are  so  miraculous,  that  were  not  their  authen- 
licitj  established  beyond  disbelief,  thev  scarcely  could  be  credited. 

**  The  recovery  of  Charles  Davis,  of  Enniscorthy,  was  extraordinary. 
After  having  remained  four  days  concealed,  during  which  time  he  had 
no  other  sustenance  than  the  raw  body  of  a  cock,  he  was  taken 
at  some  distance  from  the  town,  brought  to  Vinegar-hill,  shot  through 
the  body  and  one  of  his  arms,  violently  struck  in  several  parts  of  the 
head  with  thrusts  of  a  pike,  which,  however,  penetrated  not  into  the 
brain,  and  thrown  into  a  grave  on  his  back,  with  a  heap  of  earth  and 
stones  over  him.  A  faithful  dog  having  srcaped  away  the  covering 
from  his  face,  and  cleansed  it  by  licking  the  blood,  he  returned  to  life 
after  an  interment  of  twelve  huors,  dreaming  that  pikemen  were  pro- 
ceeding to  stab  him,  and  pronouncing  the  name  of  Father  Roche,  by 
whose  interposition  he  hoped  to  be  released.  Some  superstitious  per- 
sons hearing  the  name,  and  imagining  the  man  to  have  been  revivified 
by  the  favour  of  heaven,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  salvation  from 
the  priest,  by  becoming  a  Catholic,  before  his  final  departure,  took  him 
from  the  grave  to  a  house,  and  treated  him  with  such  kind  attention 
that  he  recovered,  and  is  now  living  in  apparently  perfect  health."t 

I  have  previously  remarked  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  al- 
though many  of  them  were  notoriously  disafiected,  and  deeply  culpa^- 
ble  in  concealing  the  progress  of  treason  from  the  authorities,  wfken 
they  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  conspirators, 
still  generally,  held  back  from  an  overt  display  of  rebellion  { — ^and, 
while  some  pretended,  others  truly  exerted  themselves  to  save  pro- 
perty and  life,  and  soften  down  the  savage  spirit  of  the  times.  That 
the  priestly  leaders  were  infinitely  more  sanguinary  than  the  lay  com- 
manders, has  never  been  denied — and  the  Allowing  detail,  given  by 
Taylor,  presents  a  picture  of  savage  ferocity  and  providential  deliver- 
ance, which  gives  the  transaction  unusual  interest : — 

"  After  Wexford  was  recovered,  and  the  lojjralists  were  obliged  to 
retreat  from  Gorey  to  Arklow,  very  many  failed  in  their  attempt  to 
get  away,  and  were  savagely  put  to  death.  One  of  the  fugitives  over- 
taken by  the  rebels  was  a  man  named  Rowsome— and  ^  knowing  who 
he  was,  they  were  on  the  point  of  piking  him,  but  Peny  desired  them 
to  forbear,  and  leave  him  for  those  who  were  coming  after.  Priest 
Keams  came  up  with  another  body  of  rebels,  and  asked  him  his  name; 
he  told  him,  and  then  Keams  desired  him  to  lie  down  till  he  should 

*  Muflgrave. 

t  Jacktcm's  NanatiTe. 

t  "  From  the  most  nnbianed  acooants  that  I  haye  seen,  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  who  gaye  in  to  the  rebellion,  fell  considerably  short  of  a  score, 
which,  ont  of  two  thousand  and  upwards  in  the  kingdom,  is  a  very  small  propor- 
tion. Amongst  those  few  no  prelate  or  ecclesiastic  of  consequence  and  respects 
bility  was  to  be  found  " — Plowden^M  Historical  Review, 
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shoot  him.     Some  of  the  rebels  were  going  to  finish  him  their  own  way, 
but  Keams  preyented  them,  saying,  he  would  do  him  the  honour  to 
de^atch  him  himself.     He  snapped  a  pistol  at  him,  and  as  it  missed 
fire,  the  rebels  were  again  for  piking  him,  but  the  priest  yeiy  de- 
liberately put  fresh  powder  in  the  pan,  and  ordered  Bowsome  not  to 
stir,  tellmg  him  he  would  now  do  his  business*    He  aocoidingly  fired ; 
the  ball  passed  through  his  chin  and  upper  lip,  and  came  out  at  his 
neck,  tearing  him  in  a  shocking  manner.     Here  tibey  left  him  weltering 
in  his  gore.     After  some  time  he  crept  off  the  road,  and  lay  for  a  while 
hid  in  some  fern  in  an  adjoining  field,  where  two  rebels  found  and 
asked  him,  ^  if  he  was  not  yet  dead  ? '     He  said  not,  but  almost     One 
of  them  replied,  it  would  not  be  long  until  he  should,  on  which  he  fired 
at  him,  and  the  bail  broke  one  of  his  arms.     The  other  rebel  would  not 
fire,  haying  but  one  charge,  but  got  a  large  stone  and  beat  the  poor 
sufferer  on  the  head,  until  no  appearance  of  life  was  left.     Here  he  lay 
until  near  daylight,  when  recoyering  a  little  strength  he  crossed  the 
countiy  to  Benough,  to  a  friend's  house,  in  whose  pig-sty  he  lay  two 
days  and  two  nights  without  nourishm^t,  except  some  milk  and  water. 
On  the  arriyal  of  the  King's  troops  at  Gorey,  he  was  conyeyed  on  a 
proyision  cart  to  the  military  hospital  in  Bray,  where  he  remained  some 
months  till  cured,  and  is  now  a  liying  monument  of  the  sparing  mercy 
of  God.     Of  all  the  objects  I  haye  seen,  he  is  one  of  the  greatest ; 
haying  lost  all  his  under  teeth  and  the  bones  of  his  chin ;  his  jaw  is 
lockec^  his  under  lip  split  from  the  point  to  the  swallow,  and  he  cannot 
take  any  sort  of  food,  but  what  is  administered  through  the  medium  of 
a  spoon." 

That  the  conduct  of  such  infamous  villains  as  Keams  and  the  Mur- 
phys  was  calculated  to  throw  a  stain  on  the  character  of  the  Irish 
pnesthood,  was  only  what  might  haye  been  expected,  and  what  did 
occur.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  wretches  formed  a  small 
section  of  the  order — and  that  if  there  were  monsters  like  Keams, 
there  were  men  like  Father  Corrin.  To  the  unwearied  exertions  of 
this  excellent  churchman,  many  a  doomed  Protestant  was  indebted  for 
his  life — and  many  a  home,  that  otherwise  would  haye  been  desolated, 
was  gladdened  by  tbe  return  of  a  child  or  parent,  who  had  been,  in 
mournful  anticipation,  already  numbered  by  his  family  with  the  dead. 
Probably  from  the  bodily  sufferings  and  agony  of  mind  he  had 
suffered  during  his  captiyity,  Taylor  was  naturally  prejudiced  against 
those  who  could  haye  ayertod  both — but  still  he  admits  that  Roman 
Catholic  mercy  was  not  always  withheld  from  the  unfortunate. 

^'  I  rejoice,  howeyer,  to  state,  that  there  were  some  bright  exceptions 
to  the  general  character  for  cmelty  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
Romanists  at  this  dreadful  period.  Mr.  Shaw,  an  half-pay  officer,  con« 
oealed  himself  on  a  loft,  only  four  feet  square,  and  not  four  feet  high, 
for  the  space  of  twenty-three  days,  and  was  there  three  days  before 
any  of  his  friends  knew  what  became  of  him.  Nor  did  any  person 
know  it  but  a  boy  and  itirl.  both  Romanists,  who  told  his  wife  where 
he  was  concealed,  and  she  conyeyed  him  some  sustenance  through  the 
loft,  where  they  started  a  b<^  fo^  that  purpose." 
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That  the  majority  of  the  peasantiy  engaged  in  the  Wexford  inBur- 
rection  were  not  of  the  sangoinaiy  and  vindictive  temperament  too 
generally  imputed  to  them  may  be  collected  from  the  fact,  thatoJmoet 
every  Protestant  who  fell  into  the  rebel  hands,  and  afterwards  escaped 
death,  was  indebted,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  Romanists  for  their 
preservation,  and  even  where  leaders  could  not,  or  would  not  interfere, 
life  was  saved  by  humble  agencies.  Without  reference  to  the  nu- 
merous authenticated  cases,  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  Mui^grave's 
Memoirs,  the  annexed  original  communications  will  prove  that  a 
sweeping  charge  of  inhumanity  or  ingratitude  cannot  be  sustained 
against  the  Wexford  Roman  C&tholics. 

The  first  case  we  would  point  to  was  that  of  a  retired  officer  and  his 
familv— and  it  presents  a  simple  but  melancholy  picture  of  the  misery 
which  this  unfortunate  outbreak  caused  to  many  an  inoffensive  family. 

^'A  shattered  constitution,  from  sufferings  and  privations  abroad, 
obliged  my  father  to  retire  from  the  army,  when  from  severe  losses  in 
his  property,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  a  revenui;  situation,  and  settle  in 
Enniscorthy  a  few  years  prior  to  the  rebellion.  There  his  military  ex- 
perience and  loyal  exertions  made  him  fatally  conspicuous.  On  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles,  he,  with  many  other  gentlemen,  joined 
Captain  Richards,  of  Solsborough's  corps  of  cavalry.  On  the  memorable 
28th  of  May,  after  the  struggle  of  the  few  against  the  many,  my  father, 
with  several  who  escaped  the  carnage,  retreated  to  Wexford,  and 
was  one  of  those  unfortunates  who  were  given  up  to  the  rebels  by  the 
treacherous  captain  of  the  ship  to  whom  they  had  given  their  aJl  for 
a  chance  of  escaping  death.     When  the  rebels  were  ta^ng  their  victims 

to  the  gaol.  Captain being  very  active,  made  his  escape,  and 

after  hiding  without  bed  or  food  for  three  days,  endeavoured  to  swim 
to  a  boat,  in  the  hope  of  getting  out  to  sea ;  but  being  seen,  the  rebels 
fired  at  and  wounded  him,  brought  him  ashore,  and  piked  him  to  death. 
His  body  obtained  a  grave — for  he  was  buried  in  the  sand  by  some 
kind  friends.  His  unfortunate  wife  and  only  child  (myself),  were 
driven  through  the  burning  town  amid  scenes  of  blood  and  horror.  We 
continued  wandering  for  two  days  and  nights,  hiding  in  a  wood  without 
any  thing  to  cover  us,  or  a  morsel  of  food,  and  every  moment  in  dread  of 
a  miserable  death.  We  were  at  last  obliged  to  return  to  town,  and  wit- 
ness scenes  too  dreadful  to  describe.  A  poor  carpenter's  fiEunily  took  us 
in,  and  lud  us  in  a  wretched  hay-lolt,  where  they  hnmanely  kept  us,  and 
gave  us  what  food  they  could  spare ;  and  for  three  weeks  we  had  not  a 
change  of  clothes.  At  times  we  could  see  from  the  windows  the  most 
horrifying  acts  imaginable,  but  at  length  the  British  army  drove  the 
insurgents  from  Vinegar-hill,  and  gave  us  liberty.  After  the  most 
heart-rending  sufferings  and  privations,  we  got  by  sea  to  Dublin,  and  from 
thence  to  Wales,  where  the  dreadful  scenes  my  mother  had  witnessed, 
added  to  her  husband's  miserable  fate,  preyed  on  her  mind  and  health, 
and  rendered  her  incapable  of  setting  forth  these  details  to  Sir  R. 
Musgrave,  or  of  even  knowing  that  his  history  had  been  published. 
Nor  was  she  even  able  to  send  in  a  statement  of  her  losses  to  the  com- 
nuttee  appointed  by  govemmenti  but  asked  for  a  small  sum  to  enable 
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her  to  return  home,  and  procure  docnments  to  ascertain  her  loss.  When 
she  did  forward  her  memorial,  no  second  claim  would  be  allowad— and 
many  who  had  lost  but  little  gained  tenfold  what  they  lost."* 

That  gratitude  for  past  kindness  was  not  extinguished  in  the  pea- 
sant's breast,  the  following  anecdote  will  instance. 

^'Soon  after  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Wexford  rebellion,  a  valuable 
and  favourite  mare,  the  property  of  Mrs.  De  Rienzy,  of  Clobemon 
Hall,  was  carried  away  from  the  field  in  which  she  was  grazing,  by  a 
party  of  rebels  from  the  county  Carlow.  The  robbery  being  mentioned 
to  a  man  named  Keogh,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  family,  although 
a  notorious  rebel,  he  declared  that  he  would  recover  the  mare,  and 
punish  the  party  who  had  taken  her ;  a  promise  which  he  faithfully 
fulfilled.  Having  traced  the  mare  to  the  rebel  camp  at  Old  Leighlin, 
a  mountain  ridge  upwards  of  twenty  miles  distant,  and  finding  her  in 
possession  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  he  shot  the  man  dead,  and  afterwards 
rode  home  the  mare,  which  was  found  grazing  quietly  in  her  paddock 
the  next  morning,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  family.  To  give  Keogh 
full  credit  for  this  exploit,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  rebel  army 
had  been  at  this  time  driven  from  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Car- 
low,  and  that  the  intervening  roads  were  occupied  by  yeomanry  and 
troops  of  the  line.  By  taking  a  circuitous  route,  Keogh  managed  to 
escape  the  danger,  and  cleverly  achieved  his  object  It  is  only  right 
to  add,  that  in  consideration  of  this  act,  he  was  afterwards  pardoned  at 
the  intercession  of  the  family. 

^'Shortly  after  the  incident  referred  to,  several  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  attacked  by  large  bodies  of  rebels,  who  plundered  and 
burned  them,  and  in  some  instances  put  all  the  inmates  to  death.  A 
large  party,  however,  of  the  tenants  and  followers  of  the  De  Rienzy 
family  acted  as  a  guard  to  the  house  of  Clobemon  Hall,  and  would  not 
suffer  any  injury  to  be  done  to  it ;  and  although  the  hall  was  for  a 
considerable  period  in  their  actual  possession,  the  only  loss  sustained 
was  the  abstraction  of  a  few  bottles  of  wine  from  the  cellar,  and  the 
green  cloth  stripped  from  a  billiard-table,  which  one  of  the  party 
converted  into  a  rebel  uniform."  f 

*  Communicated  bT  a  lady. 

t  By  the  bye,  a  ludicrous  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  rebel  Pfrtyv  when  plundering 
a  cellar,  having  hy  mistake  drunk  part  of  a  hottle  of  red  mandng-ink,  whidi  he  spat 
out ;  hut  his  comrade  immediately  finished  the  remainder,  ohserring  that  **  it  must 
be  good  stuff,  or  the  Quality  would  not  drink  W-'^ContmunietUed  hy ,  Rtq, 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

LOaO  OOBNWAIiLIS  APPOINTED  VICK&OT — KKCOYXBT    OF    TBB   TOWN   OF   WW 
FOBO — TRIALS  AND  EXXCUTI0N8  OF  THE   REBEL  LEADERS. 

While  these  transactions  were  occurring  in  Wexford  and  the  adja- 
cent  districts,  a  change  in  the  execative  of  the  kingdom  took  place. 
Lord  Camden  was  recalled,  and  Lord  Comwallis  assumed  the  reins  of 
goYernment,  ^^  with  a  plenitude  of  power  exceeding  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, by  the  supremacy  of  military  command  having  been  superadded 
to  the  civil  government  of  the  country."*  The  fortunate  appointment 
of  this  nobleman  to  the  Irish  lieutenancy  was  made  at  a  moment  when 
a  powerful  interposition  between  the  military  and  the  people  had  be- 
come imperative,  via  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery  had  overcome 
every  means  hitherto  used  for  its  restriction,  and  instead  of  bringing 
terror  to  the  guilty,  goaded  them  by  indiscriminating  severities  to  the 
commission  of  fresh  crimes,  and  through  the  recklessness  of  desperation, 
forced  numbers  to  band  with  the  insurgents,  who  would  otherwise  have 
continued  passive,  and  unoffending. 

In  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  and  indeed  with  the 
secret  dictates  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  the  new  viceroy  applied 
himself  to  remedy  abuses,  and  by  conciliatory  measures,  reclaim  the 
disaffected,  and  induce  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  judicious  system  of  government,  military  exeoutions 
were  interdicted,  and  the  sentences  of  courts-m^ial  suspended,  until 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence  had  been  submitted  to  the  law  officers  and 
been  revised.     These  hmnane  proceedings  were  forerunners  to  the  pro- 

*  **  That  a  yiceroy  of  military  taknts,  of  political  knowledge  and  activity »  had  not 
been  sent  sooner  to  this  kingdom,  where  a  widely-extended  insnrrection  bad  been  so 
long  known  to  have  been  planned,  seems  to  argue  a  defect  of  wisdom,  or  at  least  of 
precaution,  in  the  British  cabinet  Probably  the  members  of  that  cabinet  were 
little  aware  of  the  dangerous  force  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  when  armed  and  brought 
into  action.  But  if  Newtownbarry,  Row,  and  Arklow  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Wezfordian  insurgents ;  if  these  insurgents  had  not  committed  massacres  and 
devastations ;  if  they  had  not  given  their  warfare  the  complexion  of  bigotry  and  re- 
ligious murder ;  if  they  had  not  procrastinated ;  and  if  troops  from  Fnmce  with 
arms  and  ammunition  bad  hmded  to  their  assistance— the  British  ministry  might 
have  had  lamentable  cause  of  repentance  for  their  neglect  of  Ireland !  As  if  to 
make  atonement  for  past  inattention,  a  man  the  most  fit  of  aU  the  class  of  nobility 
was  at  length  appointed  to  this  most  important  office — the  Marquis  Comwallis  ; 
who  had  eminently  displayed  the  talents  of  a  general  and  statesman,  not  less  when 
inevitably  conquered  in  America,  than  when  victorious  in  the  East.  The  earlier  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  viceroy  might  have  prevented  rebellion,  and  consequentiy  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  of  immense  property  to  the  kingdom'.  His  activity 
and  wisdom,  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  function,  soon  exhibited  a  new  phenomenon 
in  a  country  where  the  viceroyalty  had  been  generally  a  sinecure,  and  the  viceroy  a 
p^Seant  of  state." — Gordon, 

M 
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clamation  of  an  act  of  amnesty — but  to  connect  the  narrative  of  the 
ingnrrectionarj  warfare,  it  will  be  necessary  to  detail  the  final  scenes 
which  closed  the  history  of  the  Wexford  oatbreak. 

After  Keugh's  offer  of  surrendering  the  town,  under  promise  of 
protection,  had  been  rejected  by  General  Liake,  who  certainly  would 
not  have  been  warranted  in  entering  into  any  negotiation  with  men  in 
arms,  a  Second  attempt  at  accommodation  was  msule  under  the  sanction 
of  Lord  Kingsborviugh.*  Two  envoys  were  accordingly  despatched 
with  fresh  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  General  Moore,  but  the  mes- 
sengers were  intercepted  outside  the  town,  Ensign  Harman,  of  the 
North  Cork,  brutally  killed,  and  his  companion  driven  back  into 
Wexford.  The  ruffian  who  committed  this  wanton  murder  was  called 
Whelan, — and,  to  end  every  hope  of  accommodation,  he  attempted  to 
assassinate  Lord  Kingsborough,  who  had  been  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication hitherto  kept  up  between  the  royalist  commanders  and  the 
rebel  chiefs.  Every  consideration  of  personal  security  pointed  to  the 
total  suppression  of  outrage,  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  heavy 
vengeance  of  a  victorious  army  could  be  averted ;  and  Whelan  would 
have  been  executed  by  the  rebel  leaders,  had  they  not  dreaded  the 
fury  of  his  savage  followers.  Nor  was  it  without  sufficient  reason 
that  the  turbulent  villain  was  allowed  to  murder  with  impunity  an 
envoy  despatched  by  themselves — "  so  radically  had  the  infernal  spirit 
of  rebellion. extinguished  all  sense  of  duty  in  the  misguided  wretches 
in  this  temporary  frenzy,  that  it  became  a  service  of  as  much  danger 
to  dehort  them  from  their  wicked  purposes,  as  to  hoist  an  orange 
cockade,  or  to  threaten  to  flog,  strangle,  or  picquet  them/'t 

Meanwhile,  the  final  scene  of  the  tragic  occurrences  promised  to 
equal,  and  perhaps  exceed,  the  terrible  events  which  had  preceded  it. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  a  general  and  unsparing  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  had  been  resolved  upon — and  although,  assisted  by  an 
alarm  that  their  camp  was  being  attacked,}  €he  Catholic  bishop  and 
clergy  had  induced  the  greater  number  of  the  insurgents  to  quit  the 
town,  still  the  most  ferocious  wretches  remained,  and  seemed  deter- 

*  *'  Lord  Kingsborough  was  considered  by  the  rebel  chiefs  as  a  valuable  hostage ; 
and,  perhapsi  if  they  had  ftiUy  availed  themselves  of  this  advantagf ,  some  terms 
might  have  been  obtained  in  their  favour,  though  of  the  lives  of  hostages  in  general, 
no  account  seems  to  have  be«i  made  by  the  commanders  of  his  Majesty's  troops. 
The  deluded  multitude  would  probably  have  committed  a  tremendous  massacre  on 
the  21st  of  June— the  day  of  General  Moore's  march  towards  Wexford— if  they  had 
not  been  persuaded  by  their  devoted  leaders  that  conditions  of  sundry  would  be 
obtained.  For  this  purpose  Lord  Kingsborough,  who  on  the  occasion  entered  into 
certain  engagements  in  &vour  of  the  rebels,  was  liberated,  and  sent  to  General 
Moore.  How  lar  his  lordship  endeavoured  to  fulfil  these  engagements,  which  pro- 
bably was  quite  beyond  his  power,  I  am  not  authorixed  to  say." 

t  Plowden's  Historical  Review. 

X  "  Governor  Keugh  came  into  the  street,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Gentlemen,  fly  to  the 
camp  at  the  mountain  of  Forth ;  you  have  nothing  else  for  it :  Go  there  and  defend 

Yourselves.'     Some  of  them,  as  they  were  retreating  (but  particularly  young 
f 'Gauley,  of  Oulart,  who  was  afterwards  hanged)  cried  out, '  Let  us  set  fire  to  the 
town ! '  but  they  had  not  time  to  do  so,  for  in  a  few  minutes  there  wss  not  a  rebel 
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mined  to  conclude  a  period  of  anarchy  and  terrorism  by  a  scene  oi 
in  discriminating  slaughter. 

*^  Daring  this  confusion  which  their  flight  occasioned,  the  blurry 
Thomas  Dixon,  mounted  on  a  very  fine  horse  which  he  had  taken 
from  Mr.  Cadwallader  Edwards,  rode  through  the  streets,  with  a  broad- 
sword drawn,  and  upbraided  the  rebels  for  their  timidity  and  their 
dilatoriness.  'If  you  had  followed  my  advice,'  he  said,  Mn  patting 
all  the  heretics  to  death  three  or  four  days  ago,  it  would  not  have 
come  to  this  pass.'  Mrs.  Dixon,  who  accompanied  him  on  horseback, 
with  a  sword  and  case  of  pistols,  clapped  the  rebels  on  the  back  and 
eucourage<l  them,  by  saying,  'We  must  conquer:  I  know  we  must 
conquer:'  and  she  exclaimed  repeatedly,  '  My  Saviour  tells  me  we 
must  conquer !' 

''  They  repaired  to  the  bridge  to  stop  the  retreat  of  the  rebels,  but  in 
vain,  though  Mrs.  Dixon  drew  a  pistol  and  swore  vehemently  that  she 
would  shoot  any  one  who  would  refuse  to  return  with  her  to  put  the 
remainder  of  the  heretics  to  death.  They  endeavoured  to  raise  the  port- 
cullis of  the  bridge,  to  prevent  retreat,  but  were  unable  to  do  so.*** 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  with  justice,  that  the  butcheries  on 
Wexford  bridge  were  perpetrated  by  a  small  section  of  the  insurgents, 
kept  by  that  sanguinary  monster  in  a  state  of  constant  drunkenness, 
and  ever  ready  to  execute  his  ruthless  orders.  Every  means  were 
used  by  the  ruffian  to  play  upon  the  credulity,  and  excite  the  worst 
passions  of  his  followers — ^and  his  fiendish  inventions  to  irritate  a 
brutal  mob  appear  almost  incredible.  ''  Orange  furniture  being  found 
by  the  wife  of  this  man  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mr.  Le  Hunte,  four 
miles  from  Wexford,  particularly  two  firo-screens  with  emblematical 
figures,  Dixon  informed  the  mob  that  this  room  had  been  the  meeting 
place  of  Orangemen,  and  that  the  figures  denoted  the  manner  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  put  to  death  by  these  conspirators ; 
that  they  were  to  be  first  deprived  of  their  sight,  and  then  burned 
Alive,  without  the  exception  even  of  children ;  and  particularly,  that 
the  seamen  of  this  communion  were  to  be  roasted  to  death  on  red-hot 
anchors.''t 

The  approach  of  Moore's  brigade,  however,  freed  Wexford  from  the 
presence  of  the  banditti  who  infested  it  to  the  last  moment,  and  averted 
the  intended  massacre.  Captain  Boyd,  the  member  for  the  town,  and 
commandant  of  a  corps  of  mounted  yeomen,  having  ascertained  that 
the  great  body  of  the  rebels  had  returned,  asked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion from  General  Moore  to  enter  Wexford,  and  announce  that  the  army 
was  on  its  march  to  occupy  the  place.  Attended  only  by  a  dozen  mounted 
yeomen.  Captain  Boyd  galloped  down  the  streets,  proclaiming  to  the 
mhabitants  their  deliverance.  At  five  in  the  evening,  Moore's  brigade 
arrived  at  the  heights  commanding  Wexford,  and  bivouaced  on  the 

*  Taylor's  History. 

t  "  The  rage  for  retafiation,  which  operated  la  strongly  from  the  representation  ol 
5ilse  as  of  tme  facts,  the  barbarous  Dixon  inflamed  by  whiskey  and  supported  \ff 
me  most  inhoman  exhortations."— P/otr<f«n'f  Hittorieal  Review* 
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Windmill-hill,  while  a  wing  of  the  Queen's  legiment  marched  into  the 
place  and  took  military  possession. 

That  the  excesses  committed  by  the  soldiery,  upon  a  town  preyionsly 
devoted  to  plunder  and  destruction,  fell  infinitely  short  of  what  might 
have  been  expected,  is  an  undoubted  fact.  That  a  few  liyes  were  lost 
is  not  to  be  denied—* and  while  Plowden  asserts  *'  that  all  the  wounded 
men  in  the  hospital  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  some  of  the  straggling 
inhabitants  lost  their  liyes,"  another  writer,  himself  present  in  the 
town,  eulogizes  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  and  describes  their  entrance 
into  Wexford  as  having  been  orderly  and  inoffensive.* 

A  bloody  episode  in  the  Wexford  history  occurred  at  Gorey,  on  the 
day  when  the  former  town  was  recovered  by  the  royalists. 

^'  On  the  departure  of  General  Needham  from  the  latter  town  to 
Vinegar-hill,  on  the  20th  of  June,  he  had  sent  an  express  to  Captain 
Holmos,  of  the  Durham  regiment,  who  commanded  in  Arklow,  ordering 
him  to  despatch  immediately  to  Gorey,  that  part  of  the  Gorey  cavalry 
who  remained  in  Arklow,  and  informing  him  that  on  their  arrival  at 
their  place  of  destination,  they  should  find  an  officer  to  command  them 
and  a  large  force  with  which  they  were  to  unite.  By  the  same  ex- 
press, the  Gorey  infantry  were  ordered  to  remain  in  Arklow;  but  these, 
and  the  refugee  inhabitants  of  the  place,  hearing  of  a  large  force  to 
protect  their  town,  were  so  impatient  to  revisit  their  homes,  that 
they  followed  the  cavalry  contrary  to  orders.  This  body  of  cavalry, 
amounting  only  to  seventeen  in  number,  found,  on  their  arrival  in 
Gorey,  to  their  astonishment,  not  an  officer  or  soldier.  They,  however, 
had  the  courage  or  temerity  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  rebels, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  others  who  had  joined  them,  and  killed 
about  fifty  men  whom  they  found  in  their  houses,  or  straggling  home- 
wards from  the  rebel  camps,  "t 

This  act  of  severity  on  the  part  of  the  royalists,  provoked  insurgent 
retaliation— -and  the  rebel  column,  under  Peny,  then  in  full  retreat 
towards  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  determined  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  late  associates.  On  the  22nd,  they  marched  rapidly  on  Gorey — 
the  little  garrison  taking  a  position  outside  the  town  to  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  insurgents.     From  the  smallnees  of  their  force,  the 

*  "  Captain  Boyd  cautioned  the  priflonen  not  to  come  out  till  the  arriTal  of  the 
army,  lest  they  might  be  taken  for  rebela  (not  having  military  clothes),  and  put  to 
death :  and  shortly  after  the  Queen's  royals  arrived.  Description  fails  in  attempting 
to  set  forth  the  emotions  whidi  arose  in  the  breasts  of  the  poor  Protestants  who  had 
been  doomed  to  destruction.  Hie  entrance  of  the  army  ?ras  peculiarly  striking ;  for 
instead  of  rushing  in  with  all  the  violence  of  enraged  men,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  marched  along  in  such  solemnity  and  silent  grandeur,  that  not  a  whisper  was  to 
be  heard  through  the  ranks.  Many  wept  with  joy  to  see  their  deliverers,  who  soon 
opened  the  jail  doors,  '  and  set  the  prisoners  free.'  Thus  the  town  of  Wexford  was 
recovered  on  the  21st  of  June,  1798,  after  being  in  possession  of  the  rebels  twenty- 
three  days.  Had  the  army  arrived  a  day  sooner,  they  would  have  saved  ninety-seven 
Protestants,  who  were  cruelly  butchered  on  the  bridge.  Indeed  the  shocking  acts  of 
barbarity  practised  during  this  period  would  make  as  many  pictures  of  inhumanit/ 
IS  are  to  be  found  in  tho  historr  of  the  martyrs  "—Taylor'i  Histoiy. 
'    t  Gordon. 
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tesistanci*  of  the  royalists  was  short — and  perceiving  that  thej  should 
be  immediately  surroimded,  they  hastily  retired  to  Arklow,  each  of  the 
infantry  being  carried  off,  en  croupe^  by  the  horsemen.  A  number  of 
the  helpless  refugees  were  consequently  abandoned — and  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  rebels  was  let  loose.  Forty  of  these  defenceless  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  had  been  non-combatant,  were  ruthlessly  put  to 
death — and  age  or  infirmity  was  equally  disrespected.  '^  However,  no 
women  or  children  were  injured,  because  the  rebels,  who  professed  to 
act  on  a  plan  of  retaliation,  found  on  inquiry  that  no  women  or  children 
of  their  party  had  been  hurt.  This  was  owing  to  the  humanity  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  seventeen  years  of  age  in  the  yeoman  cavalry, 
who  had,  by  his  remonstrances,  restrained  his  associates  from  violence 
with  respect  to  the  fair  sex.  In  the  action  of  this  day,  which  will  be 
long  remembered  in  the  town  under  the  title  of  Bloody  Friday^  only 
three  of  the  yeoman  infantry  were  killed,  and  none  of  the  cavalry.  The 
rebels  having  accomplished  their  purpose  of  revenge,  their  only  motive 
for  deviating  from  their  course  to  visit  Gorey,  resumed,  after  a  short 
repast,  their  march  to  the  Wicklow  mountains/'* 

If  Plowden  may  be  credited,  the  barbarous  excesses  committed  by 
the  royalists  on  the  preceding  day  were  quite  sufficient  to  infuriate  the 
rebels,  and  produce  this  horrible  retaliation.  "  They  had  been  exas- 
perated," he  says,  "  as  they  came  along,  by  discovering  several  dead 
men  with  their  skulls  split  asunder,  their  bowels  ript  open,  and  their 
throats  cut  across,  besides  some  dead  women  and  children— «ven  they 
met  the  dead  bodies  of  two  women,  about  which  their  surviving  children 
were  creeping  and  bewaQing  them.  These,  sights  hastened  the  insur- 
gent force  to  Gorey,  where  their  exasperation  was  considerably  aug- 
mented by  discovering  the  pigs  in  the  streets  devouring  the  bodies  of 
nine  men  who  had  been  hanged  the  day  before,  with  several  others 
recently  shot,  and  some  still  expiring."t 

The  Wexford  prisons  had  b^n  scarcely  emptied  of  the  Protestant 
prisoners  who  had  occupied  them,  until  they  were  tenanted  by  those 
who  had  lately  been  the  directors  of  the  insurrection.  General  Lake 
arrived  on  the  22nd,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  Keugh, 
the  ex-governor,  the  latter  exchanging  his  former  domicile  for  a  jail. 

Immediately  after  the  reooveiy  of  Wexford  the  general  issued  the 
following 

PEOCLAMATION. 

To  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  the  fatal  effects  of  depopu- 
lation, and  the  total  destruction  of  property  in  this  once  happy  county, 
the  General  wishes  to  hold  out  to  the  last  moment  in  his  power,  the 
means  of  forgiveness,  and  of  returning  happiness,  to  the  unfortunate 
multitude,  who  from  ignorance,  and  the  persuasion  of  int(»rested,  wicked, 
and  designing  men,  have  been  seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  rise  in 
arms  and  rebellion  against  their  sovereign  and  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  to  commit  acts  of  murder,  cruelty,  and  depredation,  that  would 

*  Gordon.     •  f  VoL  2,  Part  2,  p.  764. 
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disgrace  the  mo8t  savage  nation.  From  this  horrid  state,  and  from  tho 
impending  rnin  of  the  county  and  its  inhabitants,  the  general  is  most 
anxiously  desirous  of  rescuing  them;  and  hereby  promises  to  all  deluded 
persons  who  have  yielded  to  the  threats  or  persuasion  of  the  infamous 
promoters  of  rebellion,  that  if  they  will  immediately  abandon  their 
wicked  course,  and  return  as  .peaceable  and  good  subjects  to  their 
respective  homes  and  occupations,  their  persons  and  property  shall 
remain  unmolested,  and  in  perfect  security  from  injury.  But,  as  a 
proof  of  their  sincere  repentance,  and  desire  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
they  must,  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  course  of  three  days  from 
tho  date  hereof  (making  allowance  for  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
county),  deliver  up  their  arms  and  amnnition  as  directed  in  the  notice 
of  the  23rd  instant,  and  hereunto  subjoined,  and  also  the  persons  who 
have  been  most  active  in  instigating  or  compelling  them  to  engage  in 
the  rebellion;  or  if  this  is  not  in  their  power,  they  must  give  informa- 
tion where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  found. 

Should  the  terms  here  offered  not  be  attended  to,  it  will  be  the  general's 
indispensable  duty  totally  to  destroy  every  town,  cottage,  and  farm- 
house, that  shall  be  found  unoccupied  by  the  masters  of  them,  and  to 
put  to  the  sword  every  person  who  shall  be  found  in  arms,  or  having 
arms  or  ammunition  in  their  possession. 

A  serious  consideration  of  this  proclamation  is  recommended  to  all 
persons  who  have  been  compelled  to  join  the  rebels,  and  who  sincerely 
repent  their  past  conduct ;  and  they  are  particularly  required  to  use 
their  utmost  exertions  in  bringing  the  deluded  people  to  a  sense  of  the 
ruinous  situation  into  which  l£ey  have  brought  the  country,  and  of  the 
only  means  by  which  they  can  rescue  themselves  and  their  property 
from  the  just  vengeance  that  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
their  not  attending  to  the  terms  of  reconciliation  now  offeie<C  and  the 
lajst  that  will  be  made  to  them. 

Wexford,  June  27th,  1798. 

While  some  of  the  rebel  chiefs  endeavoured  to  evade  the  first  out- 
burst of  the  royalist  excitement,  by  seeking  a  temporary  security  in 
concealment,  others,  either  under  the  persuasion  that  the  negotiations 
between  the  Wexford  leaders  and  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
troops  would  lead  to  a  general  amnesty,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  desperation 
of  their  circumstances,  remained  in  their  respective  homes,  and  quietly 
awaited  the  fate  they  knew  to  be  impending.  Grogan  had  retired  tc 
his  mansion  at  Johnstown,  while  Harvey  repaired  to  Bargy  Castle, 
from  whence,  as  a  peace-offering,  he  sent  some  fat  cattle  to  the  com- 
manding officer  in  Wexford.  On  the  return  of  the  messenger,  he 
found  that  to  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  mercy  would  not  be  extended ; 
and  quitting  his  house,  never  to  revisit  it,  he  set  out  to  join  a  fellow- 
unfortunate,  who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  remove  himself  beyond 
the  vengeance  of  the  outraged  laws. 

Colclough,  with  his  wife  and  child,  had  sought  a  temporary  asylum 
in  one  of  the  Saltees,  and  with  some  valuables  hastily  collected,  and  ft 
few  neoessaries  to  maintain  life,  they  had  hidden  themselves  in  a  cavcb 
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of  which  the  entrance  was  artfnllj  concealed.  There  Harvey  joined 
the  unhappy  fugitives — and  chiefly  through  the  indiscretion  with  which 
he  had  neglected  to  keep  his  fatal  visit  secret,  the  whole  party  were 
arrested,  hrought  back,  and  committed  to  close  custody. 

The  prisoners  were  arraigned  on  charges  of  high  treason,  and  tried 
by  a  court-martial.  Among  the  first  to  suffer  were  Father  Philip 
Roach,*  Keugh,  Hay,  and  Esmond  Kyan.f  The  executions  took^ 
place  upon  the  bridge,  and  they  were  hurried  over  with  little  consi- 
deration to  the  last  moments  of  the  dying,  or  to  the  feelings  of  the 
relations  who  survived  them.  Roach  was  a  tall  and  weighty  man, 
and  on  being  suspended,  the  rope  broke,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground 
stunned  and  stupified.  Another  halter  was  immediately  procured,  and 
he  thus  suffered  the  last  penalties  of  the  law,  it  might  be  said,  twice 
over.  After  death  the  sufferers  were  decapitated — the  mutilated 
bodies  cast  into  the  river — and  the  heads  placed  upon  spikes,  and  ex- 
posed to  public  view,  thus  calling  into  operation  again  one  of  the  most 
disgusting  remnants  of  feudal  severity  upon  offenders  against  the 
state. 

Grogan  was  next  brought  before  the  court, — ^but  from  the  want  of 
some  material  evidence,  his  trial  was  postponed.  Harvey's  trial  com- 
menced on  the  same  evening — ^he  appeared  to  be  much  agitated,  and 
spoke  little.  It  came  out  in  evidence  that  he  acted  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  rebel  forces  at  the  battle  of  Ross,  on  the  5ih  of  June, 
and  a  letter  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  king's  troops,  signed 
"  B.  B.  Harvey,"  summoning  him  to  surrender  the  town  to  the  rebels, 
was  produced  in  evidence  on  the  trial,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Har- 
vey to  be  his  handwriting.  The  unhappy  man  produced  many  wit- 
nesses in  his  defence,  but  none  to  contradict  the  main  facts.  He  dio 
not  deny  having  acted  as  commander  of  the  rebel  forces,  but  endea- 
voured to  extenuate  his  conduct  by  saying  that  he  had  accepted  the 
distinction  to  prevent  much  greater  evils,  which  must  have  occurred 
had  it  £ftllen  into  other  hands,  and  in  the  hope  of  sivrrendering  that 
command,  one  day  or  ^other,  with  greater  advantage  to  the  country. 
He  had  no  counsel — and  after  a  trial  which  lasted  eight  hours,  was 

*  **  He  had  been  carate  to  the  Rev.  John  Synnott»  of  Gorey ;  had  been  a  proper 
man,  and  wonld  be  naefhl,  but  indulging  in  excen  of  drinking,  and  beginning  to 
agitate,  he  became  obnoxious  and  was  removed.  He  was  afterwards  sent  curate, 
after  reprehension,  admonition,  and  instruction  by  his  superior,  to  Rev.  Thomas 
Doyle,  in  Bantry,  the  other  extremity  of  the  diocese,  last  winter.  I  heard  nothing 
of  him  there  until  he  joined  the  rebels,  and  soon  became  a  leader.  "-^i>^/er/rom 
Dr.  Caulfield  to  Dr,  TVoy. 

t  Taylor's  character  of  this  unhappy  gentleman  is  extremely  favourable,  and 
excites  regret  that  he  should  have  been  led  astray : — "  Esmond  Kyan,  rebel  captain 
of  artillery,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Howard  Kyan,  of  Mount  Howard,  in 
the  oounbr  of  Wexford,  Esq.,  and  his  mother  aunt  to  Sir  Thomas  Esmond,  Bart. 
He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  five  feet  high,  and  rather  a  handsome  man.  He  had 
lost  his  left  arm  some  years  before  by  an  accident,  and  a  cork  one  was  substituted  in 
its  stead.  He  was  liberal,  generous,  brave,  and  merciful ;  and  having  received  a 
severe  wound  in  his  left  arm,  above  where  the  cork  one  was  joined,  and  being  tired 
of  a  rebellious  life,  he  went  to  Wexford  to  surrender  to  the  commanding  officer,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  paraon  for  the  past." 
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foand  gniltj  of  death ;  which  sentence  was  pnt  into  execution  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th.  His  head  was  cnt  off  and  placed  on  the  Sessions- 
house,  and  his  hodj  thrown  into  the  river.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  daj  was  executed  John  Colclough  of  Ballyteigue.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  great  respectability,  and  bore  a  very  good  private  cha- 
racter. He  was  about  thirty  years  old,  of  prepossessing  aspect,  and 
polished  manners.* 

*  To  these  Tmfortcmate  gentlemen  a  melancholy  interest  is  attached — and  the 
retreat  selected  by  the  fugitives  has  an  air  of  romance  that  makes  it  interesting : — 

*'  The  arrest  of  B.  B.  Hanrey  and  John  Colclough  was  attended  with  some  cariooi 
circnmstanoes  which  I  shall  relate.  On  the  flight  of  the  rebels  from  Wexford, 
the  21  st  of  June,  they  retreated  to  the  lafgest  of  Uie  Saltee  Islands,  which  Mr.  Col- 
clough rented  from  Mr.  Grogan. 

**  Doctor  Waddy,  a  physician,  who  served  in  the  yeomanry,  having  got  intelligence 
of  their  retreat,  applied  to  General  Lake  for  a  proper  party,  and  an  armed  vessel, 
to  go  in  quest  of  them,  which  he  readily  obtained. 

**  About  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  the  23rd  of  June,  he  set  sail  in  the 
Rutland  cutter  of  ten  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Willoughby,  with  Lieutenant 
Turner,  of  the  Queen's,  a  detachment  of  his  regiment,  and  a  man-of-war's  boat, 
with  a  party  of  sailors  well  armed.  The  island  is  about  six  leagues  from  Wexford, 
and  four  or  five  mUea  from  the  southern  coast  of  the  country.  The  weather  was  so 
tempestuous,  that  they  were  obliged  to  reef  their  sails ;  and  the  wind  being  adverse, 
they  did  not  descry  the  island  tiU  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  could  not 
cast  anchor  alongside  it  tiU  eight.  When  thev  were  approaching  it  they  saw  a  small 
boat  pass  from  tibe  idand  to  the  mainland.  As  it  is  surrounded  with  high  precipices, 
and  is  inaccessible  but  in  one  place,  and  as  they  expected  to  be  opposed  by  a  party 
of  armed  rebels,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  accompanied  Harv^  and  Coldongh, 
Captain  WUloughby  prepared  to  cover  their  landing  with  the  cutter's  guns,  and  they 
were  attended  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  man-of-war's  boat.  On  lancUng,  they 
repaired  to  the  only  house  on  the  island,  occupied  by  one  Furlong,  who  rented  it 
from  Mr.  Colclough.  They  found  there  an  excellent  feather-bed,  with  fine  sheets 
which  were  warm,  a  handsome  tea  equipage,  some  centeel  wearing  apparel,  belonging 
to  both  sexes,  particularly  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  which  Dr.  Waddy  had  seen  on  Mr. 
Colclough  before  the  rebdlion;  and  near  the  house  some  silk  shoes  and  other  articles, 
hid  in  high  ferns.  They  searched  every  suspected  spot  in  the  island,  particularly  a 
place  called  the  Otters'  Cave,  but  in  Tain,  though  they  had  not  a  doubt  of  their 
having  been  there,  as  they  had  found,  among  other  things,  a  chest  of  plate  in  a  con- 
cealed place  belonging  to  Mr.  Coldongh. 

'*  The  Doctor  resolved  to  make  another  efibrt,  by  going  round  the  island  in  a  boat, 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  sides  of  it.  In  doing  so  he  perceived  on  the  edgd 
of  a  high  precipice,  one  rock  lighter-coloured  than  the  adjoining  one;  and  as  the 
earth- near  it  seemed  to  have  been  recently  stirred,  he  suspected  that  they  had  been 
making  preparations  there  for  their  conceahnent.  He  therefore  again  ascended  the 
island,  and  found  that  the  approach  to  the  place  which  he  wished  to  explore  was 
steep,  serpentine,  and  through  some  crags.  The  light-coloured  stone  covered  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  above  it  there  was  an  aperture  to  let  in  the  light.  The 
doctor  called  out  to  Colclough,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  surrender  imme- 
diately, and  without  resistance,  he  should  receive  no  quarter.  Colclough  asked,  '  Is 
that  Dr.  Waddy  ?'  and  on  his  saying  '  Yes,'  he  said  he  would  surrender ;  and  soon 
after,  he,  at  the  doctor's  desire,  gave  up  his  arms  through  the  hole  of  the  cave.  The 
doctor  threw  down  the  precipice  the  stone  which  covered  the  mouth  of  it,  which  fell 
with  a  monstrous  crash ;  on  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coldongh  came  forth,  dressed  in 
the  meanest  habits  of  peasants,  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  themselves.  Then 
B.  Harvey  came  out,  saying,  *  My  God  !  my  God !'  and  so  pale  and  weak  from 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind,  that  the  doctor  was  obliged  to  support  him.  He  also 
had  a  chest  of  plate  concealed,  which  he  gave  in  charge  to  the  doctor  and  his  party." 
— Jfiuyrewe. 
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A  wealUij  maltster  named  Prendergast,  was  executed  the  same  day, 
and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Oolclough  suffered.*  On  this  occasion  the 
entreaties  of  his  widowed  partner  were  attended  to,  mutilation  was  dis- 
pensed with,  Mrs.  Colch>ugh  reoeired  the  body  of  her  husband,  and 
in  the  poet^s  words 

««  8ha  laid  him  in  his  fiber's  gnve/' 

and  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  giving  sepulture  to  the  body  o) 
a  beloved  husband. 

Another  rebel,  whose  better  qualities  probably  deserved  an  extension 
of  mercy  more  than  any  other  of  the  convicted,  wa«  Kelly  of  Killan. 
He  had  led  the  attack  on  Boss,  exhibited  unbounded  gaUantiy  in 
action,  and  great  humanity,  when  any  opportunity  to  exercise  it  was 
presented.  By  a  strange  perversion,  his  good  properties  were 
pleaded  in  aggravation  of  disloyalty,  and  one  who  had  every  claim  to 
commiseration  was  sacrificed  to  tne  turbulent  spirit  of  the  times.t 
^'  He  was  taken  prisoner  from  his  bed,  tried  and  condemned  to  die, 
brought  on  a  car  to  the  place  of  execution,  his  head  cut  off,  and  his 
body  after  the  customary  indignities  thrown  into  the  river.  The  head, 
however,  was  reserved  for  another  exhibition.  It  was  first  kicked  about 
the  Custom-house  Quay,  and  then  brought  Dp  into  the  town,  thrown 
up  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  opposite  the  house  in  which  his 
sister  lodged,  in  order  that  she  might  witness  the  savage  sport  and 
horrid  spectacle ;  and  afterwards  placed  over  the  door  of  the  Court- 
house beside  that  of  Captain  Keugh.''^ 

*  "  Harrey  and  Grogan  suffered  ezecntion  together  on  the  28th;  Colclongh,  alone, 
in  the  evenmg  of  the  same  day.  Coldough  waa  a  man  of  Tery  amiable  character, 
of  a  natorally  good  uiderBtanding  enlarged  by  culture,  and  of  engaging  manners. 
By  education  and  profeaaion,  a  Romaniit,  he  was  a  Protestant  in  principle.  Influ- 
enced in  his  matrimonial  selection  solely  hy  the  personal  merit  of  the  object,  he 
married  a  lady  of  a  congenial  soul,  whose  endowments  of  mind,  and  amiable  qualities, 
fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  So  void  was  he  of  religious  bigotry,  that 
he  recommended  to  his  wife  not  to  conform  to  his  mode  of  worsMp,  since  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  her  conscience  in  adhering  to  the  Protestant  religion  (in  which  she  had 
been  educated),  would  be  more  pleasing  to  him." — Gordon, 

t  **  This  young  man  was  worthy  of  a  far  better  cause  and  better  associates— hifc 
courage  and  humanity  being  equal  and  conspicuous.  But  a  display  of  humanity  by 
a  rebel,  was  in  general,  in  the  trials  by  court-martial,  by  no  means  regarded  as  a 
circumstance  in  favour  of  the  accused." — Hid. 

X  Plowden's  Historical  Reriew. 

In  his  defence,  Keugh  principally  reHed  on  the  exertions  he  had  used,  when  in 
command,  to  save  the  Protestant  prisoners.  The  annexed  statement,  however,  is 
not  favourable  to  his  htmianity : — *'  My  unde,  Capt.  B.,  had  married  the  heiress  of 
Dr.  Jacob,  and  beoune  possessed  of  a  good  property  in  Wexford.  Dr.  Jacob  had 
colonized  his  estate  with  Protestants  of  a  respectable  class,  who  were  thriving  and 
industrious.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  Whit-Sunday,  when  the  coach  was  coming 
round  to  take  the  family  to  church,  that  tidings  reached  them  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
previous  night — and  providential  it  was  that  the  news  came  when  the  people  were 
assembling  for  divine  service.  Had  they  been  engaged  in  their  customary  avocations, 
or  on  their  way  to  ftir  or  market,  they  must  have  been  cut  off  in  detail.  They  were 
thos  enabled  to  escape  to  Ross  and  other  places  across  the  Bhick -stair  mountain. 
My  uncle  and  his  fSunily  made  their  way  to  Enniscorthy,  where  his  military  ex- 
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Before  we  turn  to  the  other  insurrectionary  moYements,  which  wcfb 
fiimultaneoualy  occurring  with  the  "Wrexford  outbreak,  to  preserve  a 
connection  in  detail,  we  will  follow  the  career  of  the  rebel  armies  of 
this  blood-stained  county,  and  trace  their  ulterior  movements  from 
the  hour  of  their  first  defeats^  until  that  of  their  final  dispersion. 

perienoe  proved  useful  during^  the  attack  on  that  town  on  Tcfesday  morning.  On 
the  evacuation  of  the  place  in  the  evening  by  the  troope,  he  accompanied  Siem  to 
Wexford — and  on  that  town  being  given  up  by  the  king's  forces  and  occupied  by  the 
rebels,  he  found  means  to  shelter  himself  and  his  family  in  a  lodging  of  the  poorest 
description  in  one  of  the  bye-lanes ;  and  there  they  lived  for  some  time,  chiefly 
dependant  for  the  necessaries  of  life  upon  a  few  of  his  Roman  Catholic  tenantry, 
who  brought  milk  and  such  humbler  articles  of  food  as  could  escape  suspicion.  A 
young  man  named  Kelly,  a  rebel  captain,  took  a  principal  share  in  protecting  the 
family ;  and  it  was  not  antil  something  called  him  lirom  tiie  town  that  my  nnde  was 
taken  from  his  concealment,  and  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  put  to  death  on  ths 
bridge,  when  he  was  saved  by  mere  accident.  In  return,  he  preserved  the  life  of  Kelly 

when  the  tables  turned.  When  Captain  B was  on  his  way  to  executioii,  they  were 

met  by  Keugh,  the  rebel  leader.  They  had  been  brother  officers  in  America,  and 
my  uncle  said  to  him,  '  Keugh,  if  you  cannot  save  my  life,  at  least  let  me  die  a 
soldier's  death,  and  be  shot,  not  piked.' 

"  *  The  will  of  the  people  must  be  done,  Sir/  was  Kcugh'e  envwer,  r«  he  turned 
coolly  away."— Jffi'.  Journal  qfa  FUid  iJIfieer. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

ATTACK  ON  HACKSTSTOWy — AFFAW  AT  BALLTSLLI8 — RBPULSS  AT  BALLYRA- 
HEBN  —  REBELS  "  DRIVKN  FROM  THB  WBITB-HBAP8  —  AND  AFTERWARDS 
DEFEATED   AND   DISPERSED    AT  BALLYGDLLEN. 

One  of  the  rebel  columns  which  had  escaped  from  Ymegar-hill, 
and  retired  in  a  northerly  direction,  being  joined  bj  a  strong  body  of 
Wicklow  rebels,  under  the  command  of  the  two  Byrnes  of  Ballymanns, 
determined  to  attack  Hacketstown,  then  garrisoned  by  a  yeomanry 
corps,  under  Captain  Hardy,  and  forty  of  the  Antrim  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Grardiner.  Alarmed  by  the  appearance  of 
numbers  of  the  peasantry  assembling  on  the  adjacent  high  grounds,  an 
attack  was.  apprehended — and  the  corps  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  were  called  on  to  aid  in  its  defence.  Early  on  the  25th,  an 
infantry  and  cayalry  corps,  reinforced  the  garrison;  and,  although 
under  two  hundred  men^  it  boldly  marched  out  to  receiye  the  rebels, 
who,  as  it  was  reported,  were  rapidly  advancing. 

The  royalists  took  a  position  outside  the  town,  which  on  the 
approach  of  the  insurgents  was  found  untenable.  Although,  north  and 
south,  the  rebel  leaders  never  exhibited  a  particle  of  military  talent, 
still,  to  the  commonest  understanding  it  was  evident,  that  by  extension, 
a  handful  of  men  must  be  surrounded  and  destroyed  by  dense  masses, 
no  matter  what  advantages  they  might  possess  in  superiority  of  dis- 
cipline and  courage.  Accordingly,  when  in  presence  of  the  little 
garrison,  the  rebels  deployed  right  and  left ;  and  to  prevent  their 
Banks  from  being  turned,  the  loyalists  fell  back  upon  the  town,  the 
cavalry  retreating  by  the  Clonmore  road,  and  hence  becoming  after- 
wards non-combatant. 

In  the  course  of  this  short  histoiy,  we  have  repeatedly  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  Irish  yeomanry  of  '98,  as  a  daring  and  devoted  body, 
whose  fidelity  was  incorruptible,  and  courage  boundless.  The  memory 
of  none  should  be  held  in  more  sacred  estimation — ^for  reckless  of  the 
consequences  involved,  in  every  trial  private  considerations  were 
thrown  to  the  winds,  and  the  yeomen  took  the  post  of  danger.  To 
their  efficiency,  the  brief  duration  of  the  rebellion  may  be  traced,  for 
by  them  partial  insurrections  were  put  down,  and  others  entirely  pre- 
vented. As  in  every  community,  civil  or  military,  unworthy  members 
will  be  found,  and  the  misconduct  of  the  few  will  bring  obloquy  upon  the 
many,  to  the  Irish  yeomanry  cruelty  and  abuse  of  power  have  been 
charged.  But  in  the  aggregate,  and  ^^  take  them  for  all  in  all,"  in  the 
emergency  of  an  empire,  as  a  body  they  wiU  never  be  surpassed  for 
unqualified  bravery  and  unbounded  devotion. 

In  their  organization  a  sad  mistake  had  been  committed ;  half  their 
number  were  cavalry,  and  consequently  they  were  totally  inefficient.  In 
a  close  country,  horsemen  cannot  act ;  and  no  surface  in  Europe  is  more 
overspread  is  every  direction  with  morasses.     Hence,  whatever  servioe 
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irregular  cavalry  could  render  in  cutting  up  a  disorganized  rabble,  tliey 
could  be  of  no  utility  so  long  as  they  shewed  a  front.  Generally,  there- 
fore, horsemen  were  non-combatant — and  too  frequently,  when  they 
attempted  to  make  an  impression  on  the  insurgents,  they  failed  with 


On  this  occasion,  in  effecting  a  retreat,  they  lost  their  command- 
ing  officer  and  a  few  men,  while  the  infantry  fell  back  to  the  barraclu 
and  prepared  for  an  obstinate  defence.  A  house*  that  looked  upon 
the  main  street,  and  commanded  the  flank  of  the  building  occupied  by 
the  troops,  was  garrisoned  by  a  clerg3nnan  called  McGhee,  and  nine 
priyate  individuals.  This  was  indeed  a  dangerous  post ;  for  though 
the  lower  part  waa  tolerably  secured,  a  thatched  roof  seriously  endan- 
gered its  gallant  defenders.  The  town  was  immediately  entered  by 
the  rebels,  who  fired  it  in  a  dozen  places,  and  with  the  exception  of 
tlie  barrack,  and  a  few  houses  that  were  detached,  Hacketstown  was 
speedily  in  a  blaze.  Beside  an  enormous  number  of  pikemen,  the  in.- 
surgents  mustered  a  thousand  musketeers.  To  oppose  them,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  royalists  occupied  the  barrack,  and  ten  deter- 
mined allies  garrisoned  ^e  house  which  formed  an  outwork. 

While  the  conflagration  was  at  its  height,  the  loyalists  were  sadly 
inconvenienced  at  the  dense  smoke^  which  entirely  concealed  the  move- 
ments of  their  assailants.  At  noon  however,  the  roofs  of  the  burning 
houses  fell  in,  a  brisk  breeze  dispelled  the  smoke,  the  royalists  could 
clearly  see  their  enemies,  their  exertions  were  redoubled,  and  their 
musketry  plied  with  fatal  effect 

The  flanking  position  of  McGhee's  house,  at  once  shewed  the  rebels 
that  the  barrack  could  not  be  attacked  successfully,  until  the  covering 
building  was  reduced.  On  the  outwork,  accordingly,  their  efforts  were 
directed.  To  cover  their  people  from  a  fire  steadily  maintained  from 
the  windows,  they  attempted  to  mask  their  advance,  by  pushing  for- 
ward cars  loaded  with  feather-beds.  This  breastwork,  however, 
proved  unavailing — twenty-eight  of  the  assailants  were  shot  down — 
and  the  rest,  after  a  trial  of  twenty  minutes,  retreated  in  confusion. 

On  the  barrack  the  rebels  made  no  impression,  and  in  their  vain 
attempts  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  and  besides  a  number  of  cart-loads  ot 
dead  and  wounded  which  they  carried  off,  many  were  thrown  into  the 
burning  houses  and  consumed.  This  was  not  an  unusual  practice  with 
the  rebels — the  dead  were  got  rid  of  to  conceal  the  extent  of  their  loss 
— ^the  wounded,  not  nn£requently,  to  prevent  their  giving  information  to 
the  loyalists. 

The  defence  of  McGhee's  house  was  truly  gallant,  but  the  daring 
party  he  commanded  would  not  have  been  able  to  defend  themselves 
for  want  of  ammunition,  had  not  Lieutenant  Fenton,  of  the  Talbot's- 
town  cavalry,  been  accidentally  prevented  from  attending  his  duty 

*  "  The  famfly  of  Mr.  McGhee,  all  the  Protestant  women  in  the  place,  and  even 
the  wife  of  General  Byrne  (whom,  it  is  said,  he  wished  to  get  rid  of),  took  refuge 
in  it.  Mr.  McGhee  barricaided  the  lower  part  of  his  honse,  placed  fonr  men  in  the 
rear  to  pretent  it  being  bamed,  and  the  other  fiTe  in  front,  not  only  for  its  defianoe, 
bat  to  cover  the  aide  of  the  barrack,  which  was  exposed.'' — Mu§grao€, 
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elsewhere,  bj  a  severe  contn^on  occaBioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Seated  between  two  windows,  and  protected  by  the  pier,  he  continued 
to  make  cartridges  for  his  companions — ^while  his  lady,  insensible  to 
danger,  boldly  continued  to  visit  the  marksmen,  and  supply  them  with 
refreshment  When  the  stock  of  bullets  began  to  £ul,  she  melted 
pewter  plates,  cast  them  into  bullets,  and  her  husband  formed  them 
into  cartridges. 

This  singular  affair  commenced  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  termi- 
nated at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Besides  the  destruction  of  the  town, 
eleven  royalists  were  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  The  rebel  loss  has 
been  variously  estimated— some  calling  it  two  hundred,  and  Musgrave 
raising  it  to  five ;  the  mean  amount  would  probably  give  it  more  cor- 
rectly— three  hundred  and  fifty  rebels  perished  in  an  abortive  effort 
igunst  that  small  but  devoted  garrison.  In  the  evening  the  loyalists 
retreated  on  TuUow,  their  ammunition  being  expended,  and  the  place 
considered  indefensible.  Irritated  by  their  defeat,  the  rebels  burned, 
plundered,  and  murdered  everywhere  they  went — and  the  few 
wretched  Protestants  who  fell  into  their  hands  were  treated  with 
abominable  barbarity.* 

Having  remained  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gorey  for  five  days, 
General  Needham  despatched  Captain  Hunter  Gowen,  with  the  Tine- 
haly  cavalry,  to  make  a  reconnaissance.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
rebels  were  seen  from  a  height  in  great  force,  having  received  over- 
night an  extensive  reinforcement;  and  on  this  being  reported  to 
General  Needham,  he  detached  Colonel  Puleston  with  some  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  4th  and  5th  dragoons,  and  three  corps  of  yeomen 
cavalry,  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  attack  them  should 
opportunity  present  itself.  One  of  those  disgraceful  affairs,  too  fre- 
quent during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  unhappily  resulted,  and  the  tragedy 
of  Tubbemeering  was  once  more  re-enacted  at  Ballyellis. 

The  rebels  advanced  to  Tinahely,  and  having  turned  off  to  Wing- 
field,  burned  the  old  mansion  there,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Moneyseed, 
where  the  troops  (Puleston's  cavalry)  first  got  sight  of  them.  They 
were  pursued  two  miles  to  Ballyellis,  where,  being  closely  pressed, 
they  blocked  the  road  with  cars  and  baggage,  posting  a  body  of  pike- 
men  m  front  of  this  barricade.  The  scene  that  ensued  is  thus  detailed 
by  Musgrave : — 

^^  As  soon  as  our  cavalry  came  in  sight  of  them,  at  the  turn  of  the 
road,  they  charged  them  with  great  impetuosity ;  but  when  within  a 
short  distance,  the  pikemen  leaped  over  the  hedges  at  each  side,  on 
which  the  horses  in  front  were  entangled  in  the  cars ;  and  those  in 
their  rear  pressing  on  them,  a  shocking  scene  of  confusion  ensued; 
both  men  and  horses  were  involved,  and  tumbled  over  each  other. 
The  rebels  fired  on  them  from  behind  the  hedges  and  a  park  wall 
which  was  near,  and  while  they  were  in  this  state  of  embarrassment, 
killed  numbers  of  them  with  their  muskets,  and  piked  such  of  them  as 
happened  to  be  unhorsed." 

*  Vide  MusgraTe't  Memoirs,  p.  515. 
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In  this  rash  and  disgracefal  affair,  where  life  waa  recklemly  ex 
pended,  without  an  object,  and  almost  without  a  chance  of  any  of  tlie 
ill-directed  men  escaping,  two  officers  and  sixty  privates  were  killed. 
Why  severe  examples  were  not  made  of  military  commanders  who 
fiacrificed  troops  committed  to  them,  and  fanned  the  expiring  flame  of 
rebellion  by  their  ruinous  incapability,  appears  surprising.  The  utter 
madness  of  launching  cavalry  at  pikemen  and  uiusket^^ers  :n  a  close 
country  and  by  a  barricadoed  road,  admits  of  no  excuse  and  evidences 
the  most  unpardonable  imbecility.* 

Other  and  disastrous  consequences  might  have  arisen  from  this  dis- 
astrous attack  at  Ballyellis.  Carnew  was  but  a  mile  from  this 
scene  of  slaughter,  and  as  it  was  only  occupied  by  fifty  yeomen,  the 
rebels  attempted  to  surprise  it.  Fortunately,  some  of  the  retreating 
cavalry  put  the  garrison  on  the  alert ;  and  as  the  town  had  been  pre- 
viously destroyed,  they  retired  into  a  malt-house  that  was  perfectly 
defensible.  The  rebel  attack  was  consequently  repulsed — and,  retiring 
through  Ballyellis,  the  insurgents  took  a  position  on  Kilcavan  Hill. 

The  tide  of  rebellion  was  ebbing  fast— ^dissension  prevailed  in  their 
councils — the  leaders  disagreed — and  the  Wexford  men  separated  from 
those  of  Wicklow ;  the  latter,  under  Garret  Byrne,  of  Ballymanus, 
moving  off  to  the  hill  of  Ballyraheene,  nearly  midway  between  Tine- 
haly  and  Carnew. 

Here  another  error  in  judgment  occasioned  an  unnecessary  loss  of 
life.  The  yeomanry  had  pursued  the  rebels  closely,  but  the  latter 
gained  the  high  grounds,  and  formed  in  a  very  strong  position.  The 
nnmbecs  were  enormously  disproportionate,  and  every  prudential  con- 
sideration should  have  discouraged  an  attack.  Some  of  the  yeoman 
officers  were  of  opinion  that  their  tfoops  ought  to  halt,  and  that  they 
should  content  themselves  with  watching  at  a  safe  distance  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  Contrary  opinions  prevailing,  an  attack  was  made 
Tip  the  hill,  when  the  rebels,  who  had  wished  to  avoid  a  battle,  rushing 
down,  put  the  royalists  to  flight,  killing  ten  of  the  infajitry ;  but  the 
cavalry  escaped.  Two  officers  fell  in  the  beginning  of  this  action,  Cap- 
tain Chamney  of  the  Coolattin,  and  Captain  Nickson  of  the  Coolkenna 
company,  both  greatly  lamented.  *'*'  The  slaughter  would  have  been  far 
greater,  if  sixty  of  the  infantry,  under  Captain  Morton  and  Lieutenant 
Chamney,  had  not  taken  refuge  in  Captain  Chamney's  house  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  they  sustained,  during  fourteen  hours,  the 
attacks  of  the  rebels,  who  attempted  repeatedly  to  ure  the  house. 
Some,  particularly  a  very  large  man  from  Gorey,  named  John  Red- 
mond, nicknamed  Shaun  Plunder,  advanced  under  a  covering  of 
feather-beds  to  the  hall  door,  with  the  design  of  burning  it,  and  thus 

*  Bat  for  an  accidental  oocurrence,  the  losses  of  the  royalists  would  have  been 
much  heavier.  **  During  this  transaction,  the  Wingfield  dismounted  cavalry  and 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  Captain  GUiwan,  came  up  with  the  rebels,  and  having 
no  particular  uniform,  the  enemy  thought  they  were  part  of  their  own  forces  ;  but 
the  veomanry  seeing  their  opportunity,  attacked  them  with  great  spirit,  killed  a 
number  of  them,  and  then  retreated  to  Gorey,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  By  the 
defeat  of  the  patrole,  the  rebels  acquired  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition." 
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opening  a  passage  into  the  house ;  but  they  were  killed  in  the  attempt, 
the  bullets  penetrating  even  this  thick  tegument.  As  a  discharge  ol 
musketry  was  maintained  horn  the  windows  on  the  assailants,  whose 
associates  injudiciously  set  fire  to  the  neighbouring  house  of  Henry 
Morton,  the  illumination  enabled  the  garrison  to  aim  at  their  enemies 
in  the  night,  and  the  loss  of  the  rebels  was  veiy  considerable — ^amount- 
ing, according  to  some  accounts,  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  men — by 
others,  to  two  hundred.  This  ill-judged  affair  occurred  on  the  2nd  of 
July.'** 

The  rebel  corps,  from  Ballyraheen  proceeded  to  high  grounds  called 
the  White-heaps,  and  there  bivouacked  until  the  4th.  Their  new 
position  was  immediately  beside  the  village  of  Coolgreney,  some  six 
miles  north  of  Gorey  where  General  Needham  commanded ;  Sir  James 
Duff  waa  stationed  at  Camew,  and  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  at 
Arklow. 

On  ascertaining  that  the  insurgents  were  in  force  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  &e  royalist  commanders  determined  to  dislodge  them, 
and  a  combined  movement  against  the  White-heaps  was  arranged. 
While  their  retreat  by  the  Wicklow  Gap  was  to  be  intercepted  by 
General  Duff's  troops,  the  Croghan  Mountain,  to  the  northward  of 
Coolgreney,  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  column  under  Lord  Huntley, 
— ^the  task  of  driving  them  from  tne  height  devolving  upon  Geneial 
Needham. 

At  day-break,  the  latter  officer,  favoured  by  a  thick  fog,  had  nearly 
reached  the  insurgent  position,  when  tne  achranced  guard  was  dis- 
covered by  some  straggling  rebels  posted  at  a  farm-house,  which  the 
Byrnes  had  made  hesui-quartcrs.  An  alarm  waa  instantly  given — and, 
under  cover  of  the  mist,  the  rebels  decamped,  and  abandoned  the  White- 
heaps  before  the  royalists  could  gain  the  summit.  At  noon  the  fog 
dispersed,  and  the  insurgents  were  seen  ascending  the  Croghan  Moun- 
tam,  never  dreaming  tibat  this  outlet  for  escape  was  dosed  against 
them  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntley.  On  making  the  discovery  however, 
they  rapidly  descended,  directing  their  course  for  the  Wicklow  gap. 
There,  in  the  thick  weather,  they  came  unexpectedly  on  the  columi} 
under  Sir  James  Duff — and  on  the  opening  of  the  royal  artillery,  they 
turned  and  made  off  to  a  hill  near  Moneyseed.  General  Duff  pursued 
them  closely,  and  General  Needham  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake 
them  with  the  infantry,  detached  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  Driven 
hither  and  thither  for  a  dozen  miles,  harassed  by  the  cavalry,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  and  despairing  of  escape,  they  turned  at  iBally- 
gullen,  and  awaited  an  attack. 

The  action  opened  with  a  sharp  cannonade  from  four  six-pounders, 
protected  by  the  cavalry.  As  the  infantry  had  not  got  up,  the  rebels 
endeavoured  to  carry  the  guns — ^but  they  were  steadily  repulsed 
Duff's  column  presently  came  into  action,  and  the  rebels  were  thrown 
into  confusion  and  routed,  when  the  fox-hunters,  under  Lord  Roden, 
and  the  yeomen  cavalry,  under  Capuiin  White,  pursued  them  vigor* 

*  Gorcbzi. 
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oobIj,  and  cut  down  great  numbers.  It  was  computed  that  between 
two  and  three  hundred  of  the  deluded  peasantry  were  killed — and  this 
defeat  was  so  decisive  and  dispiriting,  that  they  never  in  the  county 
Wexford  assembled  in  any  force,  or  ventured  to  oppose  in  a  body  the 
royalists  and  yeomaniy.  In  predatoiy  bands  they  infested  for  months 
afterwards  Kildare,  Uarlow,  and  Meath,  committing  robberiw  and 
murders,  and  keeping  the  country  in  confusion.  Of  their  loaders, 
Fitzgerald  and  Aylmor  surrendered,  and  Keams  and  Peny  were 
hanged.*  '^  Many  of  their  followers  died  by  the  sword  and  gibbet ; 
others  turned  robbers;  and  but  few  returned  to  their  respeciive 
homes." 

Such  was  the  sad  summary  that  too  faithfully  describes  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Wexford  insurrection. 

**  A  brief  aooount  of  Anthony  Perry,  one  of  the  rebel  generals  above  mentioned, 
may  serve  to  shew  what  difficulty  a  man  may  find  who  endeavonrs  to  extricate  him- 
self from  a  conspiracy  against  government,  when  he  has  once  engaged  in  it.  This 
gentleman,  a  man  of  amiable  manners  and  well-informed  understanding,  was  yet 
weak  enough  to  be  seduced  into  the  conspiracy ;  and  having  acted  so  as  to  cause 
much  suspicion,  was  arrested  and  confined  in  Gorey  a  little  before  the  insurrection. 
He  repented  heartily  of  his  misconduct,  and  gave  information  useful  to  government ; 
but  such  was  the  state  of  things,  that  he  was  treated  in  prison  with  the  utmost 
harshness  and  indignity.  Among  other  acts  of  severity,  a  serjeant  of  the  Nortb- 
Cork  militia,  nicknamed  7bm  the  devil,  cut  away  all  hu  hair  dose  to  the  head,  and 
then  burned  the  roots  of  it  with  a  candle.  Being  liberated  by  the  magistrates  on, 
the  morning  of  the  28th  of  May,  he  returned  to  his  house,  four  miles  from  Gorey/ 
where  he  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  remain — ^unconcerned  for  the  future  in  plots  and 
conspiracies.  But  he  was  soon  followed  by  some  yeomen,  who  destroyed  lus  effects, 
and  obliged  him 'to  abscond  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  Finding  no  alternative, 
he  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  beggar,  and  thus  crossing  the  country,  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  rebels.  In  the  course  of  the  war  he  exerted  himself 
to  restrain  the  cruelty  of  his  followers;  and  as  he  disapproved  both  of  their  cause 
and  conduct,  he  was  always  meditating  an  elopeifient  from  them.  In  an  attempt, 
some  time  after  the  assault  at  Uacketstown,  to  penetrate  into  the  northern  parts  of 
the  ]dng|dom,  where  he  hoped  to  abscond  from  the  rebels,  and  to  conceal  himself  from 
the  partisans  of  government,  he  was  taken  and  hanged  at  Edenderry,  in  the  King's 
County,  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  rebellion." — QordUn. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

AITACK    UPON    CLONABD — INSURRECTION    AT    CASTLECOMVR — ^aUBSBQUENT 
MOVBMBMTS   AND  FINAL  DISPERSION  OV  THE   REBELS. 

When  Wexford  was  thus  liberated  from  the  great  masses  of  its 
insurgent  population,  before  we  review  either  the  causes  which  kept 
the  country  so  long  unsettled  afterwards,  or  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Irish  Government  to  effect  a  general  tranquillity,  it  will  be 
better  to  describe  the  ulterior  proceedings  of  the  Wexford  rebels,  and 
trace  their  further  progress  until  the  period  of  their  final  dispersion. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  scene  of  their  predatory  warfare 
was  changed  from  their  native  county  to  Kildare,  and  that  there  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  insurgents  commanded  by  Michael  Reynolds. 
The  junction  produced  little  advantage,  except  in  increasing  the 
numbers  of  a  tumultuary  rabble,  in  whom  there  was  neither  unity  of 
purpose,  nor  any  fixed  plan  of  future  operations.  Every  leader  had 
some  object  of  his  own,  none  a  particle  of  military  talent — and  their 
stratagic  conceptions  were  as  erroneous,  as  the  execution  was  feeble 
and  contemptible. 

Perry,  despairing  of  doing  any  mischief  in  Wexford,  as  it  was  now 
so  well  defended,  when  joined  by  a  strong  body  of  insurgents  under 
the  command  of  Michael  Aylmer,  intended  to  penetrate  into  the 
North  of  Ireland,  where  he  expected  to  meet  with  a  cordial  co-ope- 
ration. But  Aylmer  prevailed  on  him  to  abandon  his  intention,  and 
declared  that  it  was  more  advisable  to  attack  Clonard,  a  town  on 
the  confines  of  Ealdare  and  Meatk»  and  situated  on  the  river 
Boyne,  as  there  was  but  a  small  force  to  defend  it ;  and  after- 
wards march  by  Kilbeggan  to  the  Shannon,  and  surprise  Athlone  ; 
wb^re,  from  its  central  position,  great  advantages  might  be  expected  to 
arise.  This  plan  was  accordingly  adopted ;  and  their  united  forces, 
amounting  to  four  thousand  men,  on  the  11th  of  July,  marched  to  the 
attack  of  Clonard. 

Many  very  gallant  exploits  were  performed  during  this  short  and 
sangninary  period  by  loyalist  irregulars ;  but  probably,  the  defence  of 
Clonard  may  be  placed  foremost  among  numerous  occurrences,  in 
which  the  boundless  gallantry  of  a  determined  handful  of  daring  spirits 
repulsed  the  overwhelming  masses  to  which  they  were  opposed,  and 
proved  that  no  physical  superiority  can  quench  the  courage  of  men 
devoted  to  home  and  altar,  and  determined  "  to  do  or  die." 

The  little  garrison  of  Clonard  consisted  of  a  weak  corps  of  yeoman 
infantry,  and  its  commander  was  a  self-taught  soldier.  But  military 
talent  is  intuitive,— and  Lieutenant  Tyrrell  proved  that  the  ruder  the 
storm,  the  more  extensively  the  resources  of  a  brave  man  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

On  being  apprized  that  the  rebel  column  was  in  march,  Tyrrell 
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made  the  best  dispositions  for  defence  which  his  small  force  permitted. 
He  occupied  a  turret  which  domineered  the  road  with  half  a  dozen 
musketeers,  and,  with  the  remaining  twenty,  retired  into  the  old 
mansion-house.  Having  selected  his  best  marksmen,  thev  were  placed 
at  such  of  the  windows  as  offered  the  best  positions  K>r  firing  with 
effect  upon  the  assailants — while  the  remainder  of  the  corps  were 
secured  behind  the  walls,  and  employed  in  loading  spare  muskets,  to 
replace  the  firearms  when  discharged. 

The  rebel  cavaliy,  amounting  in  rough  numbers  to  three  hundred, 
formed  an  adyanced  guard,  and  were  commanded  by  a  man  named 
Farrall.  Unconscious  that  the  garden  turret  was  occupied,  they  came 
forward  in  a  trot,  and  the  first  intimation  that  they  were  already  under 
fire,  was  conyeyed  by  a  shot  from  the  youngest  Tjrrrell — a  boy  only 
fifteen  years  old,  which  mortally  wounded  the  rebel  captain.  A 
yolley  from  the  other  loyalists  emptied  several  rebel  saddles ;  a  panic 
ensued;  and  the  horsemen  galloped  out  of  musket  range,  leaving 
several  of  their  companions  dead  upon  the  road. 

With  more  caution  and  better  success,  the  rebel  footmen  came  for- 
ward under  shelter  of  a  hedge,  and,  lining  an  opposite  fence,  they 
opened  a  sharp  fire  on  the  turret,  while  the  column  itself  pushed  for- 
ward to  surround  the  house,  and  unite  itself  with  another  division 
which  had  advanced  to  join  them  by  a  cross  road.  To  cut  off  all  com- 
nmnication,  and  prevent  the  garrison  from  receiving  reinforcements, 
the  bridge  was  occupied  by  a  rebel  guard— -but  as  it  lay  directly  under 
the  fire  of  the  house,  hau  a  score  of  the  occupants  were  rapioly  shot 
down — the  bridge  cleared  of  its  defenders— the  western  road  laid 
open,  and  the  garrison  communication  maintained. 

In  both  their  first  attempts  the  insurgents  were  heavily  repulsed — 
but  defeat  seemed  only  to  exasperate  them,  and  they  again  came  for- 
ward to  the  attack.  Penetrating  by  the  rear,  an  immense  number  filled 
the  garden,  and  seized  the  lower  portion  of  the  turret  As  the  ladder 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  defenders  of  the  upper  story,  the  rebels,  by 
climbing  on  each  other's  shoulders,  attempted  to  force  through  the  trap- 
way — ^but  every  one  who  tried  it  perished.  In  vain  they  fired  through 
the  floor  from  below,  and  struck  their  pikes  through  the  ceiling — still 
the  fatal  fire  of  the  loyalists  was  kept  up— «t  eveiy  shot  a  rebel  fell — 
and  on  the  ground-floor  lay  seven-and-twenty  bodies.  At  last,  de- 
spairing of  success,  they  procured  a  quantity  of  straw,  and  fired  the 
building.  To  force  a  passage  through  the  rebels  was  almost  a  des- 
perate attempt,  but  to  perish  in  the  flames,  which  had  now  seized  the 
building,  was  tiie  sad  alternative.  Two  yeomen  were  killed  in  their 
effort  at  escape-— but,  fortunately,  the  other  four,  by  jumping  from  a 
window  into  a  hay-yard,  under  cover  of  the  garden-wall,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  main  body  who  were  posted  in  the  dwelling-house. 

For  six  long  hours  this  unequal  contest  had  been  maintained,  and 
still  no  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  gallant  royalists.  To  con- 
fuse the  garrison,  the  assailants  set  fire  to  the  toll-house  and  adjacent 
cabins — but  the  conflagration  served  no  better  purpose  than  to  consume 
their  own  slain,  whose  bodies  they  flung  into  the  burning  houses* 
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H&ppily,  saocoar  was  at  hand — and  at  fire  in  the  evening  a  re- 
inforcement was  descried  bj  the  wearied  royalists,  advancing  rapidly 
to  relieve  them. 

^  One  of  the  yeomen  who  had  been  excluded  by  the  sudden  shutting 
of  the  gates  in  the  morning,  finding  he  could  bo  of  no  use  in  defending 
the  house,  repaired  to  Kinnegad,  and  represented  the  alarming  situation 
of  his  friends  at  Clonard;  upon  which,  Lieutenant  Houghton,  with 
fourteen  of  the  Kinnegad  infantry,  and  a  serjeant,  with  eleven  Northum- 
berland fencibles  (this  being  all  Uie  force  that  could  be  spared),  imme- 
diately marched  to  their  succour.  The  pass  by  the  bridge  having  been 
kept  open  in  the  manner  before  related.  Lieutenant  Tyrrell  now  sallied 
from  the  house,  and  soon  effected  a  junction  with  this  reinforcement. 
A  few  volleys  completely  cleared  the  roads,  and  having  placed  the 
Northumberland  fencibles  and  Kinnegad  infantry  in  such  situations  as 
most  effectually  to  gall  the  enemy  in  their  retreat  from  the  garden,  the 
lieutenant  himself  undertook  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  dislodging 
them  from  thence. 

^^At  this  time  it  is  supposed  there  were  four  hundred  rebels  in  the 
garden ;  a  large  body  being  posted  on  a  mount  planted  with  old  fir 
trees,  which  afforded  considerable  protection,  while  many  lay  concealed 
behind  a  privet  hedge,  from  whence  they  could  see  distinctly  every 
person  who  entered  the  garden,  though  unperceived  themselves.  The 
brave  Tyrrell,  at  the  hrad  of  a  few  chosen  men,  now  rushed  into  the 
garden,  and  was  received  by  a  general  discharge  from  both  bodies  of 
the  enemy;  but  he  instantly  attacked  the  party  behind  the  hedge, 
which  being  defeated,  retired  to  the  mount  Here  a  warm  astion  ensued, 
the  enemy  appearing  determined  to  maintain  this  advantageous  situa- 
tion; but  the  yeomen,  though  fatigued  with  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  and  six  of  them  badly  wounded,  persevered  with  the  most  un- 
daunted courage,  and  directed  such  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire 
against  the  mount,  that  the  enemy  were  at  length  dispersed,  and  in 
their  flight,  the  Northumberland  fencibles  and  Kinnegad  infantry 
made  great  havoc  among  them."^ 

The  rebel  loss,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  inflicted  by  a 
garrison  not  numbering  thirty  men,  may  appear  to  be  overstated.  In 
killed  and  wounded  it  was  said  to  reach  two  hundred.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  return.  A  close  and  well- 
directed  fire  was  maintained  for  half  the  day — ^and  some  of  the  yeomaniy 
were  supposed  to  have  discharged  one  hundred  rounds  a  man. 

After  this  severe  repulse,  they  retreated  to  Carbeiy,  and  plundered 
the  mansion  of  Lord  Harburton-^and  next  day  entered  Meath,  by 
John's-town  and  the  nineteen-mile  house. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  they  were  again  overtaken,  brought  to  action, 
and  defeated  by  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Gough — ^hunteil  after- 
wards by  OeneraJ  Myers,  and  driven  upon  Slane,  and  encountered  and 
routed  by  General  Meyrick.    In  all  these  affairs  they  suffered  a  coup 

*  Taylor's  Hitftoiy. 
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tinned  loss,  and  at  last  had  become  so  totally  disorganized,  that,  na 
body;  thej  ceased  to  have  existence. 

While  endeayouring  to  escape,  Perzy  and  Keams  were  arrested  by 
.  a  couple  of  yeomen.  Their  trial  was  short,  and  their  execution  im- 
mediate. The  former  died  firmly  and  with  perfect  resignation ;  but 
although  the  priest  had  undergone  the  ordeal  before,*  '^  he  was  sullen 
and  silent,  except  when  he  upbraided  Perry  for  his  candour  in  frankly 
oonfessing  his  guilt" 

The  horde  of  insurgents  with  whom  Father  John  Murphy,  of  Bou- 
layogue,  escaped  from  Yinegar-hill,  retreated  through  the  ScuUagh- 
gap,  and  selected  £alkenny  as  their  field  of  future  operations.  Their 
progress  was  marked  by  the  customary  atrocities  of  plundering  and 
murder,  and  the  line  of  march  towards  Castlecomer  might  have  been 
readily  traced  by  property  destroyed  and  houses  laid  in  ashes. 

On  the  night  of  the  22nd,  they  burned  the  village  of  Eliledmond, 
and  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  proceeded  to  GoreVbridge,  a  little 
town  upon  the  Barrow,  then  garrisoned  by  half  a  company  of  Wexford 
militia,  and  a  Serjeant's  party  of  the  4th  dragoon  guards,  both  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Dixon. 

On  receiving  certain  information  that  the  rebels  were  moving  on  the 
town,  the  lieutenant  sent  an  express  to  apprize  Sir  Charles  Asgill, 
who  commanded  at  Kilkenny,  that  Father  Murphy  was  in  march — 
but  the  roads  were  so  much  infested  with  insurgents,  that  the  mission 
failed,  and  the  dragoons  were  obliged  to  return.  Determined,  notwith- 
standing the  weakness  of  his  little  garrison,  to  hold  the  town  if 
possible,  and  not  aware  that  the  Barrow  was  fordable  in  many  places. 
Lieutenant  Dixon  barricadoed  the  bridge,  and  there  awaited  the 
threatened  onset  of  the  enemy. 

In  a  £ew  minutes  afterwards  the  adjoining  heights  were  crowned 
with  rebels,  while  a  heavy  column  advanced  by  the  Kiledmond-road. 
Too  late,  the  commander  of  the  royalists  discovered  the  mistake  he  had 
committed  in  taking  a  position  that  was  not  tenable.  In  a  bootless 
attempt  to  retreat,  at  Low  Grange  the  party  was  surrounded  and  made 
prisoners-^the  officer  effecting  an  escape,  by  mounting  behind  a  dra- 
goon. Promises  of  protection  given  to  the  soldiers  to  induce  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  were  scandalously  violated,  and  in  a  few  hours 
after  their  surrender,  six  privates  of  the  Wexford,  two  of  the  4th 
dragoons,  and  nine  Protestant  prisoners,  were  savagely  butchered  at 
Kellymoimti  by  the  orders  of  a  sanguinary  ruffian  named  Devereux,t 

*  In  1794,  Keami  was  in  Puis,  and  in  the  reign  of  terror  was  leized  upon  and 
actually  hanged  up.  Bebig  a  tall  and  corpulent  man,  the  lamp-iron  bent  beneath 
his  weight,  his  feet  to^iched  the  ground,  and  thus  he  escaped  strangulation.  Through 
the  attention  of  a  physipian,  he  was  cut  down  and  restored  to  life,  escaped  to  Ireland, 
and  until  he  became  a  rebel  leader,  was  believed  to  be  a  sincere  loyalist,  and  a  man 
who  held  republican  principles  in  perfect  detestation. 

t  **  Walter  Devereuz  had  been  principally  concerned  in  the  massacre  at  Scullabogue, 
and  yet  he  remained  unnoticed  tUl  the  month  of  November,  1798,  when,  being  on 
the  point  of  embarking  on  board  a  ship  at  the  Cove  of  Cork  to  sail  for  America,  he 
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who,  in  the  ahsence  of  Father  Murphj,  had  assumed  the  ofSce  ot  chief 
commander. 

On  the  2drd  of  June,  Sir  Charles  Asgill  haying  receiyed  intelligence 
of  the  rebel  inroad  on  Kilkenny,  marched  with  the  garrison  of  tho 
city  to  meet  them.  From  not  knowing  the  exact  position  of  the 
rebels,  the  moyement  was  rather  dangerous— as  Kilkenny  was  left 
defenceless,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  troops,  the  city  was  open  to  sur- 
prise. A  reconnaissancey  under  Major  Lawder,  towards  Leighlin- 
bridge,  succeeded  in  obtaining  information,  and  confirmed  reports 
already  made  by  some  of  the  soldiers'  wiyes  who  had  escaped  after 
their  capture  at  Gore's-bridge.  Sir  Charles  instantly  marched  towards 
Kellymount,  but  on  arriying  there  he  found  that  the  rebels  had  moved 
on  Castlecomer,  where  the  colliers  had  risen  en  masse — and  the  troops 
being  completely  exhausted,  he  countermarched  in  the  evening  on 
Kilkenny,  detaching,  however,  a  strong  cavalry  patrol  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  insuigents,  and  attack  them  should  opportunity 
present  itself. 

The  incursion  of  the  Wexford  rebels  encouraged  the  disaffected 
colliers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castlecomer  to  break  out  into  open 
insurrection,  and  they  made  a  night  attack  on  the  barrack  of  Doonane. 
In  this  they  were  completely  repulsed,  although  the  soldiers  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  obliged  to  defend  themselves  in  their  shirts. 
Next  morning  the  rebels  moved  to  Castlecomer,  having  bivouacked  the 
preceding  night  on  a  ridge  five  miles  from  the  town. 

Reinforced  by  several  detachments  of  horse  and  foot,  and  a  number 
of  lo3ralist  irregulars,  either  from  a  false  security  or  from  having  been 
frequently  and  unnecessarily  got  under  arms  before,  when  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  rebels  were  actually  advancing,  it  was  unfortunately 
disregarded ;  and,  favoured  by  a  thick  mist,  the  enemy  had  nearly 
reached  the  town,  before  the  royalists  formed  to  receive  them.  The 
bridge  and  main  street  were  selected  as  tho  best  positions — and  a  strong 
patrol  was  sent  out,  to  watch  and  report  the  movements  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  festival  of  St  John — and,  instead  of  push- 
ing forward  under  cover  of  a  fog  which  rendered  objects  invisible  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  paces,  and  which  would  have  covered  their  advance, 
the  rebels  halted  at  Gurteen  to  hear  mass  for  the  second  time — and  that 
silly  delay  most  probably  saved  the  garrison.  Every  thing  was 
favourable  for  a  surprise— the  fog  was  so  thick,  that  the  royalist 
patrol  was  fired  on  before  it  saw  tiie  enemy — ^and  had  the  rebels  but 
pushed  the  troops,  they  must  haye  been  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces. 

Suddenly  the  mist  cleared,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  royalists 
perceived  the  danger  that  impended.  Seven  thousand  rebels  were  in 
front  and  flank;  the  main  body  in  close  column  on  the  road;  the  wings, 
chiefly  musketeers,  extended  right  and  left ;  the  whole  assuming  the  form 

was  fortanately  recognized  by  some  of  the  Wesford  soldiers,  who  had  been  bis  pri- 
■oners,— was  apprehended,  and  afterwards  hanged.  "When  arrested,  be  had  the  pro- 
tections of  five  general  officers."— Jftit^aM. 
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of  a  crescent  An  instant  retreat  was  onaroidable  by  the  road  U  Castle- 
comer,  which  was  skirted  hj  high  walls  and  thick  plantations,  and  these 
abeadj  occupied  by  the  enemy.  To  &I1  back  under  a  double  fire  would 
hare  tried  the  steadiness  of  reterans.  No  wonder,  then,  that  an  irregular 
body  became  confused — that  horse  and  foot  intermingled — and  that  it 
was  a  rush  between  the  rebels  and  the  troops  which  should  gain  iho 
bridge  ;*  and  for  one  soldier  that  rallied  there,  ten  continued  a  most 
disorderly  retreat,  and  the  main  street  was  crowded  with  fugitives. 

A  few  men  of  the  Downshire  and  Waterford  regiments,  however, 
held  the  bridge  and  checked  the  assailants ;  and  that  ^illant  stand  even- 
tually saved  the  garrison.  A  rebel  wing  forded  the  river,  an8  fired 
the  town  ;  but  the  defenders  of  the  bridge  retired  into  some  adjacent 
houses  tlmt  commanded  it  Their  gallantry  and  their  escape  were 
equally  remarkable,  and  the  passage  in  Musgrave's  Memoir  so 
strongly  illustrates  the  character  of  the  insurrection,  that  we  will 
give  it  in  his  own  words. 

^'  The  perilous  situation  of  the  loyal  few  in  those  houses  already 
mentioned,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  The  bridge 
crowded  with  rebels,  yelling  with  rage,  crying  out  for  blood,  and  not  a 
soldier  to  oppose  them,  and  the  back  houses  all  on  fire.  Here,  amidst 
surrounding  flames,  and  to  the  very  breasts  of  the  rebels,  might  be 
seen  the  gallant  Captain  Butler,  jsingle  and  unsupported,  riding  down 
the  street,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rebels,  endeavouring  to  rally  the 
scattered  force,  calling  tiiem  back  in  words  that  would  animate  the 
dead.  Amidst  balls  thick  as  hail,  twice  did  he  ride  up  and  down  the 
street,  with  an  heroic  intrepidity,  laudable,  but  unavailing.  And  now 
commenced  a  very  sharp  but  ill-directed  fire  from  the  rebels  on  the 
bridge,  which  was  as  warmly  and  more  effectually  answered  from  the 
house.  For  three  hours  and  a  half  this  fire  was  kept  up,  and  not  a 
rebel  was  suffered  to  cross  the  bridge  alive.  At  length,  when  their 
ammunition  was  almost  expended.  General  Father  Murphy,  who  had 
kept  aloof  from  the  heat  of  the  action  near  the  church  where  they  tried 
the  prisoners,  sent  a  black  servant  of  the  Countess  of  Ormond,  whom 
they  had  taken  prisoner,  to  inform  those  who  fired  from  the  houses 
*That  if  they  marched  out  with  their  hats  on  the  top  of  their  guns, 
their  lives  should  be  saved ;  that  it  was  in  vain  to  resist  them  any 
longer,  as  he  expected  a  reinforcement  from  Ballyragget  immediately.' 
They  detained  his  ambassador  for  some  time,  and  at  length  sent  the 
reverend  general  word,  that  they  would  submit,  if  he  would,  by  the 
same  messenger,  send  them  a  written  assurance  of  mercy. 

"  This  they  did  to  gain  time,  and  soon  after  they  observed  the 
troops  from  Kilkenny  lining  the  hills  and  taking  their  positions  to 
attack  the  rebels.    General  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  with  nine  hundred  men 

*  "  An  instance  of  uncommon  audacity  occorred  within  a  few  perches  of  ths 
town.  A  rebel  captain,  with  a  green  sash,  rushed  out  firom  a  bye-road  on  horse- 
back, and  accosting  Captain  Butler,  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  desired  him  to  sur- 
render, and  that  he,  his  men,  and  the  town,  should  be  saved.  Captain  Butler 
missing  fire  at  him,  the  rebel  wheeled  about,  fired  without  effect,  and  wn  shot  by  a 
yeoman  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rebel  army."— lfttj;^rao«. 
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bftd  gone  to  their  relief,  and  a  few  rounds  of  grape  soon  dislodged  tho 
lebels^  who  retreated  the  waj  thej  came,  in  a  slow  pace  and  in  a  most 
irregular  manner." 

The  defence  of  Castleoomer  was  most  gallant ;  its  relief,  any  thing 
but  soldierly.  With  a  sufficient  force  to  have  inflicted  a  signal  defeat, 
Asgill  contented  himself  with  a  distant  cannonade,  until  the  rebels  had 
toUdlj  retired.  If  fifty  or  sixty  men  had  held  the  town  for  three 
hours,  a  thousand  should  have  scattered  the  assailants  like  sheep. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  circumstances  which  influence  disci- 
plined and  irregular  bodies  while  advancing ;  the  latter  has  a  confidence 
while  assailant,  which  is  annihilated  by  a  repulse — and  while  the 
former,  feeling  and  knowing  that  the  rear-guard  is  then  the  post  of  ho- 
nour, operates  with  skill  and  determination,  the  latter  loses  heart  and 
energy  altogether,  and  merges  into  utter  imbecility.  The  greater  the 
mass,  the  more  perfect  its  dissolution.  The  thousands  on  which  a  demsr- 
gogue  relies,  like  FalstaflTs  levies,  are  only  '^  men  in  buckram,"  and  the 
wretched  reliance  to  be  placed  in  popular  movements  was  never  better 
evidenced  than — with  a  veiy  few  exceptions — ^in  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  the  Irish  insurrectionists, — who,  when  position  and  physical 
superiority  should  have  secured  them  an  easy  victory,  quailed  at  the 
determined  attitude  of  an  enemy,  whose  real  strength  consisted  in 
nothing  but  a  bold  front  and  honest  cause. 

It  is  now  difficult  to  account  for  the  very  moderate  success  with 
which  Sir  Charles  Asgill  contented  himself.  He  confined  his  opera- 
tions to  a  distant  cannonade — and  the  rebel  rear-guard  retiring  from 
Castlecomer,  appeared  to  be  the  signal  for  him  to  countermarch  upon 
Kilkenny.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  rebels,  who  witnessed  the  re- 
treat of  the  soldiery,  returned,  and  plundered  and  destroyed  the  town, 
while  the  loyalist  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  abandon  home  and  pro- 
perty, and  seek  a  shelter  where  they  could  obtain  it  The  whole  road 
from  Castlecomer  to  Ealkenny  exhibited  *'one  continued  train  of 
fugitives — ^men,  women,  and  children, — who  but  a  few  hours  before 
were  possessed  of  peace  and  comfort,  now  outcasts  from  their  houses, 
seeking  an  asylum  among  strangers  from  the  merciless  hands  of  their 
popish  neighbours."  Four  days  the  rebels  were  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  town ;  at  last,  the  pointed  remonstrances  of  leading 
loyalists  induced  Sir  Charles  Asgill  to  send  a  detachment  of  Glengary 
fencibles,  with  Captain  Butler's  troop,  to  drive  them  out.  That  service 
was  easily  effected — they  were  surprised  In  helpless  drunkenness — 
some  were  killed,  others  hanged,  and  the  greater  number  escaped  and 
joined  their  companions,  who  had  decamped  from  their  position,  and 
moved  to  a  new  one,  four  miles  distant  from  Athy. 

Father  Murphy  had  determined  to  attack  the  town  next  morning, 
but  the  promptitude  of  General  Dunn,  who  marched  to  its  relief  with 
one  hundred  of  the  North  Cork  and  as  many  yeomaniy,  prevented  it. 
Finding  Athy  secure,  the  general  marched  at  midnight  to  attack  the 
rebels  in  their  camp,  but  a  priest  carried  the  intelligence  of  tbe 
general's  advance,  and  the  camp  was  hastily  abandoned.  The  pursuit 
was  immediately  continued,  and  although  General  Dunn  bailed  U 
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orertake  the  flyuig  enemy,  he  drove  them  into  the  grasp  of  Major 
Mathews. 

The  latter  officer  had  marched  from  Maryborough  on  the  24th  ot 
June,  to  co-operate  with  Sir  Charles  Asgill ;  his  force  comprising  four 
hundred  of  his  own  regiments  (the  Royal  Downshire),  the  Mary- 
borough infantry,  under  Captain  Gore,  and  the  Ballyfin  cavalry,  under 
Captain  Poole.  On  reaching  Moyad,  the  rebels  were  seen  in  great 
force  crowning  the  heights  above  Doonane— -but  as  it  was  now  evening, 
the  troops  rested  at  Timahoe  for  the  night,  determining  to  bring  the 
rebels  to  action  early  next  morning.  An  express  from  Sir  Charles 
Asgill  recalled  the  troops  to  Maryborough ;  but  acting  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, with  sound  judgment  Major  Mathews  held  his  ground, 
and  urged  Sir  Charles  to  make  a  joint  attack  next  morning ;  and  while 
he  assailed  them  from  Doonane,  the  major  would  make  his  attack 
by  Timahoe.  ^^  Sir  Charles  answered  the  application  as  early  as  at 
seven  o'clock,  by  saying  that  his  troops  were  too  much  fatigued  to  co^ 
operate,  but  that  Major  Mathews  might  engage  the  rebels,  should  cir- 
cumstances prove  favourable  for  that  purpose."* 

The  rebels,  however,  retreated  to  Old  Leighlin,  and  afterwards  to 
Gore's-bridge.  By  expresses,  Sir  Charles  Asgill  was  apprized  of  their 
movements,  and  Major  Mathews  was  directed  at  midnight  to  march  on 
Gore's-bridge,  and  be  in  position  there,  the  next  morning  at  five 
o'clock.  WLile  obeying  that  order,  the  major  ascertained  that  the 
rebeb  were  retreating  to  the  mountains — and  after  apprizing  Sir 
Charles  of  this  change  in  their  movements,  he  marched  rapidly  to 
intercept  them,  under  the  guidance  of  two  gentlemen  named  Moore, 
whose  local  knowledge  proved  invaluable. 

At  daybreak  the  insurgents  were  discovered  halted  on  Kilcomney- 
hill.  The  Downshire  battalion  guns  opened,  and  the  rebels,  to  avoid 
the  cannonade,  and  gain  time  to  make  dispositions  to  receive  the 
royalists,  fell  back  a  mile.  While  forming,  Sir  Charles  Asgill's  artil- 
lery were  heard  firing  at  a  rebel  party  in  their  rear,  and  a  few  rounds 
from  the  Downshire  guns  completed  their  discomfiture.  They  broke, 
fled,  and  were  cut  down,  scarcely  resisting — ^the  pursuit  being  continued 
for  two  hours  with  fatal  efiect. 

This  was  the  crushing  blow  given  to  the  southern  insurrection.  All 
was  lost, — ^for  baggage,  arms,  provisions,  and  ammunition  were  totally 
abandoned.  A  few  soldiers  and  Protestants  who  had  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  escaped  assassination,  were  mercifully  delivered, 
the  insurgents  disbanded,  and  while  the  Wexford  party  crossed  into 
their  native  county  through  the  Scullagh-gap,  the  wanderers  from 
Wicklow  and  Kildsre  went  off  dispersedly— «ome  of  the  least  guilty 
returning  to  their  own  homes,  while  others,  despairing  of  forgiveness, 
commenced  an  outlaw's  life,  and  sank  the  rebel  in  the  robber.f 

*  This  appears  a  strange  ezcnae.  Sir  Charlei  had  the  advantage  of  a  night's  rest 
in  a  summer  bivouac — and  surely  he  might  have  been  able  to  execute  a  short  march 
on  the  following  morning.    Matters  were  managed  differently  in  the  Peninsula. 

t  '*  A  part  of  tibose  who  escaped  fled  towards  Ardee,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  while 
the  renudnder  retreated  over  the  Boyne,  towards  Glarret's-town,  in  the  coimty  of 
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^  Father  John  Murphy,  a  prieet,  who  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
great  sacerdotal  hero,  John  Murphy  of  Boolavogue,  and  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  Yinegar-hill,  fell  in  this  action.  He  had  a  dove 
and  a  crucifix  on  his  buttons,  and  letters  directed  to  him  were  found 
ui  his  pocket,  recommending  proper  places  for  encamping.  Father 
John  Murphy,  the  commander-in-chief,  who  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle,  was  taken  at  an  ale-house  by  three  yeomen,  one  of  them  of  the 
name  of  McCabe,  and  led  a  prisoner  to  Tullow,  the  head-quarters  of 
Sir  James  Dufi*.  He  was  introduced  into  a  room  where  the  general, 
his  aides-de-camp,  Colonels  Foster  and  Eden,  the  Earl  of  Roilen, 
Captain  McClintock,  and  about  twenty  officers,  were  sitting.  Major 
Hall  haying  asked  him  some  questions  which  gave  ofience,  in  a  violent 
rage  the  priest  made  a  blow  of  his  fist  at  the  major,  which  would  have 
knocked  him  down,  but  that  he  warded  it  off  with  his  arm,  on  which, 
however,  he  received  a  severe  contusion.  On  searching  him,  in  his 
pockets  his  vestments  were  found,  with  some  letters  from  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards and  other  ladies,  prisoners  at  Wexford,  imploring  him  to  save  the 
lives  of  their  husbands  and  relations.  He  was  hanged  on  tlie  same 
day — his  body  was  burned — and  his  head  fixed  on  the  market- 
house."  * 

Meath,  where  they  were  agBui  attacked  by  detachments  of  the  Fermanagh  and  Carlcw 
militia,  the  Sworda  yeoman  mikntry,  and  about  one  hnndred  cavalry,  conaisting  of  a 
detachment  of  the  Domfriea  light  dragoons,  and  three  corps  of  yeomanry,  all  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Grordon,  of  the  Dumfries.  The  rebels  being  in  general 
mounted,  Captain  Gordon  ordered  part  of  his  cavalry  to  pursue  them  ;  but  on  their 
advancing,  the  enemy  dismountedy  and  instantly  dispersed,  not  one  hundred  re- 
maining on  the  ground,  who,  when  the  infantry  came  up,  fled  at  the  first  discharge. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  rebels  fell  on  this  day,  without  any  loss  on  the  part  of 
his  Majesty's  forces.  The  small  remnant  of  the  insurgent  army  being  now  driven 
to  despair,  every  man  thought  only  of  providing  for  his  own  sarety." — Mutgraoe, 

*  "  He  was  about  forty-five  years  old,  light-complexioned,  bald-pated,  and  about 
five  feet  nine  inches  high,  well  made,  unitinK  strength  with  agility.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly irascible,  and  when  in  a  passion  had  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  tiger.  His 
pix,  bis  oil  stock,  and  a  small  cruofix,  were  found  iu  his  pcckct." — Ibid. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

8UPPRE88IOX  OP  TUB  WBXPORD  IKSUBBSCTlON^-PAarr  rBSLXNO  APTBRWABOB 
—  OEKBRAL  HOLT — DBSTRUCTIOIT  OF  PROPBBTT— MORAL  AND  MILITARY 
CHARAOTBR  OP  THB   WBXPORB  RBBBL8. 

With  the  total  sappression  of  open  insurrection,  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country  was  far  from  resulting  as  a  consequence.  A  contest 
between  nations  may  be  pacified  at  once,  and  friendly  relations  im- 
mediately re-established  ;  but  ciyil  war  annihilates  social  feeling ;  it  is 
not  the  struggle  that  originates  in  thirst  of  glory,  or  a  yearning  after 
power ;  but  every  bad  passion  is  enlisted — ^the  contest  is  marked  by 
ferocity—and  cruelty  generally  concludes  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  but  the  Irish  executive  held  out  the 
olive-branch  to  the  insurgents,  and  that,  in  professing  leniency  for  the 
past  and  a  redress  of  grievances  for  the  future,  their  declarations  were 
honest  and  sincere.  Every  act,  with  one  exception,  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,*  shewed  that  his  object  was  to  conciliate  and  not  coerce ;  and 
had  he  possessed  the  power  to  have  carried  out  his  intentions,  the 
country  would  have  felt  the  healing  influence  of  mild  government,  and 
the  violence  of  the  royalists  and  outrages  of  the  deflected  would 
very  soon  have  been  effectually  repressed. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  general  feeling  throughout  the  king- 
dom that  those  terrible  scenes  which  had  attended  the  insurrectionary 
outbreak:  should  terminate,  there  was  a  section  of  both  parties  who, 
from  different  objects,  were  opposed  to  a  return  of  national  tran- 
quillity. The  royalists  were  again  the  ascendant  party,  and  many  who 
before,  and  through  abuse  of  power,  had  fanned  the  smouldering  of 
discontent  into  the  flame  of  rebellion,  were  now,  from  base  and  in- 
terested motives,  desirous  to  interrupt  every  effort  at  conciliation^ 
inflame  religious  prejudices,  and  exasperate  rather  than  appeaae.  Of 
the  rebels,  many  considered  themselves  placed  by  their  crimes  beyond 
the  pale  of  mercy ;  others  were  afraid,  from  the  indiscriminating 
violence  of  the  yeomanry,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offered  amnesty, 
and  surrender  and  claim  protection, t — and  not  a  few  were  driven  to 

*  "  On  the  27th  of  July,  the  attomey-gBneral  brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder  igainat 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Cornelius  Grogan,  and  B.  B.  Hanrej,  all  deceased.  This 
measure  was  considered  rather  an  act  of  imprudent  severity,  or  a  sort  of  supple- 
mentary vengeance  upon  the  unoffending  widow  and  orphan,  and  rather  as  the  bate 
posthumous  issue  of  the  latter,  than  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. To  compensate,  however,  for  t^s  solitary  mstance  of  severity,  a  bill  of 
general  amnesty  was  passed  in  the  course  of  the  session,  with  the  exception  only  of 
Napper  Tandy,  and  about  thirty  others,  chiefly  fugitives  in  France."— Ptow- 
den*9  Historical  Review. 

t  **  The  various  outrages  thatw«re  committed  in  the  country  prevented  numbers 
firom  coming  into  the  quarters  of  the  several  commanding  officers  to  obtain  protec- 
tions, as  many  of  the  yeomen  and  their  supplementaries  continued  the  system  ol 
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6ueh  leckless  desperation,  by  deetraction  of  property,  or  the  personal 
indignities  they  had  undergone,  that  a  thirst  for  revenge  overcame 
prudential  considerations,  and  when  the  hope  of  any  political  change 
of  government  was  over,  and  they  were  perfectly  assured  that  an  out- 
law's life  and  felon's  death  awaited  them,  they  banded  in  desperate 
confederacy—their  hand  against  every  man,  and  eveiy  man's  hand 
against  them.* 

Ruffianly  and  truculent  as  most  of  these  outca«t8  were,  there  were 
many  among  them  who  had  been  rendered  desperate  by  ill-usage,  and 
were  far  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Of  this  number  one 
celebrated  leader  was  an  instance-^and  Holt's  simple  narrative  of  the 
causes  which  drove  him  into  outlawry  is  calculated  to  excite  sympathy 
for  his  sufferings,  and  his  crime  will  be  half  forgiven  when  the  injuries 
are  detailed  which  provoked  it. 

'^  One  morning  about  half-past  ^re^  Mr.  ,  before  mentioned,  of 

road-money  memory,  came  to  my  house  with  a  party  of  the  Fermanagh 
militia,  and  calling  my  wife  out,  inquired  where  I  waa.  She  told  him  I 
was  cutting  turf,  and  he  went  away.  He  returned  again  about  twelve 
o'clock,  made  the  same  inquiry,  and  went  away. 

"  I  returned  home  to  dinner,  and  having  heard  of  the  visits  of ^ 

I  began  to  suspect  he  meant  me  no  good,  and  yet  I  could  not  imagine 
any  mischief  he  could  do  me,  as  I  knew  there  waa  no  guilt  in  me. 
While  I  was  musing  about  the  matter,  the  Serjeant's  wife  came  into  the 
room  much  excited,  and  said  to  me,  ^  God  help  yon,  poor  man,  your 
life  is  in  danger.'  I  rose  up  and  asked  her  what  she  meant.  She 
said,  ^  Your  house  is  condemned,  and  I  am  ordered  out  of  it ;  why  I 


conflagjationi  and  of  ahootiiig  ■acfa  of  the  peasantry  as  thej  met ;  and  this  neces- 
sarily deterred  many  from  exposing  themselves  to  their  view,  and  prevented  of 
course  the  humane  and  benevolent  intentions  of  the  present  government  from  hav- 
ing their  due  effect."— TMd. 

*  "  Assassinations,  from  religious  or  political  motives,  would  probably  have 
ceased,  soon  after  the  granting  of  protections,  if  some  desperate  rebels,  reinforced 
by  deserters  from,  regiments  of  Irish  militia,  had  not  remained  in  arms  in  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow  and  the  dwarf  woods  of  KiUaughrim,  near  Enniscorthy. 
Desertions  from  these  regiments,  composed  mostly  of  Romanists,  were  much  ap. 
prehended  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion ;  but  providentially  here,  as  in  other  instances, 
the  event  was  too  late  for  the  service  of  the  rebel  cause.  A  very  few  went  over  to 
the  insurgents  while  they  were  in  force,  and  these  few  seemed  not  to  relish  well  the 
change  from  a  regular  army  to  a  disorderly  multitude.  Yet,  from  some  strange 
movement  of  the  mind,  after  the  rebellion  was  completely  quelled,  and  only  a  few 
desperadoes,  probably  not  above  three  hundred  in  all,  remained  in  arms,  in  the 
two  devious  retreats  above  mentioned,  many  soldiers,  particularly  of  the  Antrim 
and  King's  County  regiments,  joined  these  desperadoes,  with  whom  they  could 
rationally  expect  no  better  fortune  than  a  short  life  of  hardship  and  rapine,  ended 
by  gun  or  halter.  So  grest,  however,  was  the  terror  of  this  banditti  in  the  vicinit/ 
of  their  lurldng-plaoes,  that  those  Protestants  who  had  remained  in  the  country 
in  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  now  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  refuge  in  towns.  But,  after  a  little  time,  the  woods  of  KiUaughrim, 
scoured  by  the  army,  were  cleared  of  their  predatory  inhabitants,  who  had  ludi- 
crously styled  themselves  Babe9  qf  the  JTood,  and  in  that  quarter  tranquillity  was 
restored  to  the  country." — Gordon*^  Hhtori . 
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do  not  know/  I  went  to  the  door,  and  from  thence  saw  Mr.  — 
with  a  party  of  soldiers  in  the  direction  of  the  turf-bog  where  I  had 
been  employed. 

'^  I  recollected  his  threat  of  revenge,  and  judging  of  his  malicious 
disposition  from  his  burning  his  own  tenants'  cabins,  and  shooting  the 
man,  as  I  have  before  related,  I  felt  that  innocence  would  be  no  pro- 
tection against  him,  and  that  if  he  got  me  in  his  power,  he  would 
assuredly  murder  me. 

"  I  hardly  believed  it  possible  that  Mr. would  proceed  to 

extremities  so  far  as  to  injure  my  family  or  property,  though  he  might 
have  taken  a  personal  revenge  upon  me.  *  *  * 

^  How  soon  was  I  undeceived ;  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
like  Lot's  wife,  I  looked  back  in  the  direction  of  my  home,  where  I 
had  left  all  that  wajs  dear  to  my  heart,  my  darling  wife  and  children, 
and  my  neat,  well-ordered,  and  comfortable  habitation,  where  I  enjoyed 
so  much  happiness,  and  had  hoped  to  pass  all  my  days  in  peace  and 
quietness.  I  saw  it  in  flames !  what  were  my  feelings,  I  leave  to  the 
reader  to  imagine !  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  them,  it  was 
more  than  man  could  bear.  I  did  not  know  the  extent  of  the  inflic- 
tion ;  my  property  was  destroyed,  my  wife  and  children  houseless  and 
destitute,  that  I  knew;  perhapa  too  they  had  been  murdered.  I 
roused  myself  from  brooding  over  my  misfortunes,  and  vowed  revenge, 
and  I  made  the  vow  in  the  fulness  of  my  wrath ;  gracious  God !  for- 
give me,  I  knew  not  what  I  did.  I  was  wild  with  grief,  and  agitated 
by  the  strongest  feelings  of  detestation  and  hatred  against  the  monster 
who  had,  as  I  believed,  from  malice,  inflicted  such  miseries  upon  a  wife 
and  children  that  were  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  me  than  my  own 
existence.  I  pictured  to  myself  a  thousand  evils  which  had  befallen 
or  would  happen  to  them,  and  the  contemplation  drove  me  to  madness. 
Like  a  fury,  I  proceeded  towards  the  Devil's  Glen,  a  name  very  appro- 
priate to  my  frame  of  mind."* 

Still  the  game  of  bloodshed  was  kept  up— and  every  act  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  the  desperate  men  who  had  abandoned  a  once 
happy  home  for  an  outlaw's  retreat  in  glen  or  mountain,  was  fearfully 
retaliated,  not  on  the  guilty,  but  the  innocent.  As  the  massacres  were 
found  to  be  committed  entirely  from  a  spirit  of  religious  hatred,  and 
as  the  real  perpetrators  could  not  be  brought  to  justice,  a  mode  was 
adopted,  which  necessity  alone  could  justify ;  but  it  proved  effectual. 
Where  any  Protestants  were  murdered  by  these  banditti  or  their  col- 
federates,  a  greater  number  of  Romanists  were  put  to  death  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  by  the  yeomen.  Thus,  at  Castletown,  four  mileA 
from  Gorey,  where  four  Protestants  were  massacred  in  the  night  by 
Hacket,  seven  Romanists  were  slain  in  revenge ;  and  at  Aughrim,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  ten  miles  from  the  same  place,  seventeen 
were  put  to  death  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a  yeoman  and  his  family*  * 

*  Memoin  of  Holt. 
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indeed,  this  atrocious  e}'?tem  of  sangainarj  reprisals  was  openly 
proclaimed.* 

In  this  dangerous  and  unsettled  state  of  things,  the  best  efforts  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  pacify  the  country,  and  restore  friendly  rela- 
tions between  conflicting  religionists,  prored  utterly  abortive.  The 
people  felt  no  confidence  in  the  promises  of  protection  held  out  by 
proclamations,  when  they  daily  were  plundered  by  the  military,  and 
nightly  harassed  by  domiciliary  visits  by  yeomen  and  supplementa- 
ries,  always  accompanied  by  insults,  and  not  unfrequently,  with  loss  of 
property  and  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  royalists  were  alarmists 
— they  asserted  that  the  snake  was  scotched,  not  killed — ^that  the  em- 
bers of  rebellion  were  smouldering  for  a  time,  only  to  break  out  more 
furiously  than  before.  They  pretended  to  have  discovered  secret 
j)lots  t — intended  assajssinations — preparations  for  a  general  massacre 
of  Protestants,  in  which  all,  from  the  cradle  to  the  crutch,  should  be 
involved  in  one  common  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  Popery;  and  as 
these  men  of  evil  augury  were  not  confined  to  the  humbler  classes, 
their  false  representations  had  well-nigh  produced  the  most  tragic  con- 
sequences, if  Plowden  may  be  credited.  We  give  his  statement, 
although  we  confess  we  doubt  its  authenticity : — 

'^  Orders  were  sent  to  the  different  generals  and  other  commanding 
officers,  contiguous  to  the  devoted  tract  (Wexford),  to  form  a  line  along 
its  extent  on  the  western  border,  and  on  both  ends,  north  and  south,  on 
the  land  side,  so  as  to  leave  no  resource  to  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
who  were  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  soldiery,  or  to  be  driven  into  the 
sea.  Even  women  and  children  were  to  be  included  in  this  horrid 
plan  of  terrific  example." 

Fortunately,  had  such  a  horrible  immolation  of  a  whole  community, 
innocent  and  guilty,  been  ever  contemplated,  the  humanity  of  the 
officers  left  in  command  at  Wexford  caused  its  abandonment,  and 
those  who  would  have  rioted  in  blood  were,  in  the  first  place,  disap- 
pointed, and  eventually  disgraced. 

That  the  greater  proportion  of  the  southern  Protestants,  however, 
had  suffered  grievously  during  the  brief  and  bloody  period  of  the  in- 
surrection, is  not  to  be  questioned.  To  ''  minister  to  minds  diseased " 
by  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  the  dearest  objects  that  occupy  the  human 
heart  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  executive — but  so  far  as  worldly 
losses  could  be  compensated,   the  government  came  forward  with 

*  **  Numerous  atrocious  murders  were  at  this  time  committed  on  the  persons  of 
poor  Protestants,  who  had  returned  too  soon  to  their  dwellings,  not  thinking  that 
the  rebels  would  again  disturb  them.  So  frequent  were  these  murders,  that  the 
yeomanry  proclaimed  through  the  different  parishes,  *  that  for  every  Protestant 
that  was  put  to  death,  ^cy  would  kill  the  priest  and  twenty  Papists,  in  whateyer 
parish  such  murder  should  be  committed.'  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  there  were 
no  more  assassinations,  though  the  robberies  were  as  frequent  as  ever.'' — Taylor's 
History. 

f  '*  Incessant  applications  had  been  made  to  government,  by  different  magis- 
trates in  Gorey  and  fts  vicinity,  complaining  that  this  range  of  country  was  infested 
with  constant  meetings  of  rebels,  who  committed  every  species  of  outrage,  and 
these  reports  were  confirmed  by  affidavits." 
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piomptneafl  and  liberality.  In  a  message  delivered  by  Lord  Castlereagli, 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  lord-lieutenant  on  the  17th  oi 
July,  compensation  of  loyalist  losses  was  recommended  by  his  majesty. 
The  sufferers  were  directed  to  send  authenticated  estimates  to  the  com- 
missioners, and  provision  was  afterwards  made  by  Act  of  Parliament 
for  compensation,  altogether,  or  in  part,  according  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  authentication  required,  was  to  be  the  affidavit  of  the 
claimant,  accompanied  by  those  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  the 
claimant's  landlord,  or  his  agent,  declaratory  of  loyalty  and  the  truth 
of  the  estimate. 

That  this  act  of  restitution  was  shamefully  abused  *  can  scarcely  be 
a  subject  of  surprise — and  men  whom  position  in  society  and  easy 
fortune  should  have  placed  beyond  the  probability  or  necessity  of 
committing  a  fraud  upon  an  act,  just  and  benevolent  on  the  part  of 
government,  were  found  pre-eminent  in  rapacity. 

Of  course,  the  odium  attached  to  the  destruction  of  property  was 
in  the  first  instance  attributed  to  the  disaffected;  but  the  devasta- 
tion and  plundering  sustained  by  the  loyalists  was  not  the  work 
of  the  rebels  alone.  ''Great  pu*t  of  the  damage  was  conunitted 
by  the  soldiery,  who  commonly  completed  the  ruin  of  deserted 
houses,  in  which  they  had  their  quarters,  and  often  plundered  without 
distinction  of  loyalist  and  croppy.  The  Hessians  exceeded  the  other 
troops  in  the  business  of  depredation ;  and  many  loyalists  who  had 
escaped  from  the  rebels  were  put  to  death  by  these  foreigners.  To 
send  such  troops  into  the  country  in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  was  a  wrong 
step  in  government,  and  why  plundering  was  permitted  so  long  to  the 
soldiery  in  some  parts  of  the  country  after  the  rebellion  had  been 
quelled,  is  less  excusable.  The  publication  of  some  fskcts,  of  which  I 
have  acquired  information,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  safe.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  however,  with  his  regiment  of  Scottish 
Highlanders,  in  Gorey,  the  scene  was  totally  altered.  To  the  im- 
mortal honour  of  this  regiment,  its  behaviour  was  such  as,  if  it  were 
universal  among  soldiers,  would  render  a  militaiy  government  esti- 
mable. To  the  astonishment  of  the  harassed  peasantry,  the  smallest 
trifle,  even  to  a  drink  of  butter-milk,  would  not  be  accepted  without 
the  payment  of  the  full  value.  General  Skerret,  colonel  of  the 
Durham  regiment,  who  succeeded  the  marquis,  observed  strict  dis- 
cipline, and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  military  depredation. 

''  But  though  by  this  conduct  of  general  officers  the  royal  troops  as- 
sumed their  proper  place,  in  becoming  protectors,  not  pillagers  of  the 
people,  the  country  was  miserably  afflicted  all  the  ensuing  winter  by 

*  "  The  number  of  affidavits  aent  to  the  oommianonera  before  the  10th  of  April, 
1799  f  from  the  coontiea  of  Kildare,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny,  was  three 
thouaand  aeren  hundred  and  ninety-ieven ;  and  the  eatimatea  made  of  losaea  amounted 
to  five  hundred  and  aixty-one  thouaand  two  hundred  and  thirteen  pounda.  Of  Uieae 
daimanta  the  oounty  of  Wexford  fdmiahed  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  tfaiity- 
aeren ;  whoae  losaec  amounted  to  three  hundred  thouaand  pounds.  The  daima  of 
some  were  greatly  exceaaiTe,  and  many,  who  had  acquired  by  plunder  more  than 
they  had  lost,  made  large  demanda  of  oompeniatioa." 
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gangs  of  noctnmal  maianden,  aa  is  always  the  case  after  ^he  commo- 
tion of  civil  warfare.  These  appear  to  have  consisted  at  first  of  the 
lower  classes  of  loyalists,  some  of  whom  might  think,  or  pretend  to 
think,  that  they  were  only  making  reprisals  from  those  who  had  plun- 
dered them  or  their  friends  in  the  rehellion.  But  a  system  of  unlawful 
violence,  if  not  speedily  coerced,  will  be  carried  to  excesses  which 
admit  neither  excuse  nor  palliation.  Should  we  suppose  that  none 
except  persons  guilty  of  rebellion  and  pillage  were  subjects  of  plunder, 
still  the  loyalist  landlords  of  these  ruined  people  must  be  sufferers.* 
But  by  whatever  pretences  the^  might  endeavour  to  impose  on  their 
own  consciences,  lucre  was  their  object,  without  regard  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  persons  who  were  the  subjects  of  their  depredation. 
With  these  erroneously-termed  loyalist  robbers,  in  a  little  time  some 
croppies  were  admitted  to  associate  (and  the  latter  sometimes  formed 
separate  parties) ;  but  the  Romanists  alone  were  the  subjects  of  pillage, 
bcNsause  these,  being  disarmed  at  the  quelling  of  the  insurrection,  were 
incapable  of  defending  their  houses ;  while  to  attack  Protestants,  who 
were  furnished  with  arms,  appeared  too  dangerous  to  these  adventurers. 
The  wretched  sufferers  were  not  only  destitute  of  the  means  of  resist- 
ance, but  even  of  the  consolation  of  compkint ;  for  they  were  threat- 
ened with  death  and  the  bu^ng  of  their  houses  if  they  should  give 
information  of  the  robbery.  Many  houses,  in  fact,  were  fired  in  the 
course  of  this  melancholy  winter,  the  inhabitants  hardly  escaping  from 
the  flames,  and  the  cattle  sometimes  consumed  alive  in  the  conflagra- 
tion. How  some  survived  the  hardships  of  the  dreary  season,  who  were 
deprived  of  their  provisions,  beds,  bed-clothes,  and  nearly  of  their 
wearing  apparel,  in  the  midst  of  deep  snow  and  severe  frost,  seems  not 
easily  accountable.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil,  which  tended  to  deso- 
late the  country,  and  which  is  suspected  to  have  been  most  unwisely 
encouraged  by  the  connivance  of  some  yeoman  officers,  roused  at  last 
the  attention  of  public-spirited  gentlemen,  by  whose  exertions  these 
violences  were  restrained,  but  not  suppressed.  One  species  of  mischief 
was  the  burning  of  Romish  chapels  in  the  night,  of  which  hardly  one 
escaped  in  the  extent  of  several  miles  around  Gorey.  This,  though  it 
evinced  a  puerile  spirit  of  religious  antipathy,  little  hononrable  to  any 
description  of  people,  was  of  a  nature  far  less  cruel.  I  have  heard 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  say,  that  the  burning  of  one  poor  cabin 
must  cause  more  actual  misery  than  that  of  hundreds  of  chapels.''t 

Much  blame  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Irish  executive  for  the  con- 
tinued severities  exercised  upon  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  after 
continued  defeats  had  led  to  the  dispersion  of  their  deluded  followers. 
No  doubt  that,  in  some  cases,  mercy  might  have  been  judiciously 

*  **  But  the  destniction  of  property  was  not  the  only  sjpecies  of  damage  reanltiiig 
to  tiie  eommunitj  from  thia  ]U-&ted  oombinatioii.  To  thia  may  be  added  the  loss  of 
Uvesi  the  neglect  of  indniCary  by  an  idle  tnm  aoqnired  by  the  minda  of  men  from 
warfiue,  or  the  preparationa  for  it,  the  obstmction  of  oommeroei  ibe  interraption  of 
credit  in  pecimiary  tranaactiona,  and  the  dq[»nTation  of  nunala  in  thoie  plaoea  which 
were  the  eeata  of  citil  nolenoe." 

t  Gordon's  Hiatcry. 
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extended — awhile  in  others,  a  stern  necessity  existed  for  seyere 
example.*  As  crime  is  said  to  generallj  carry  with  it  punishment, 
there  were  few  of  the  rebel  chieftains  who  had  not  bitter  cause  to 
lament  their  eleyation  to  the  dangerous  distinction  they  enjoyed->-and 
their  revelations  in  exile  or  on  the  scaffold  proved  painfully,  that  a 
mob  command  is  probably  the  greatest  curse  that  could  descend  upon 
an  ill-starred  individual. 

Before  we  close  this  narrative  of  the  southern  insurrection,  we  will 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  military  and  moral  character  of  that 
portion  of  the  rebel  bodies  by  whom  the  brunt  of  the  contest  was 
maintained.! 

^'  That  among  the  insurgents,  those  who  were  the  most  scrupulously 
observant  of  the  ceremonial  of  religion  were  most  addicted  to  cruelty 
and  murder,  has  been  remarked  by  men  who  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  observation — and  heroes  of  the  shilelah,  the  bullies  of  the 
country,  who  consequently  were  expected  to  be  the  most  forward  in 
the  rebellion,  were,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  insurrection  took  place, 
shy  of  firearms,  and  backward  in  battle,  whilst  the  men  who  had 
been  quiet  and  industrious  were  found  the  resolute  in  combat  and 
steady  under  arms. 

'^  Those  who  were  boldest  in  fight  occasionally  displayed  some  inge- 
nuity in  their  tumultuary  warfare,  in  which  they  had  neither  regu- 
larity, subordination,  nor  leaders.  They  converted  books  into  saddles — 
when  the  latter  could  not  be  procured — ^placing  the  book,  opened  in  the 
middle,  on  the  horse's  back,  with  ropes  over  it  for  stirrups.  Large 
volumes,  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  Bishop  of  Femes,  Mr.  Stephen 
Ram,  and  Colonel  Le  Huute,  were  thus  destroyed.  Being  short  of 
ammunition,  they  frequently  used  small  round  stones,  or  hardened 
balls  of  clay,  instead  of  leaden  bullets ;  and,  by  the  mixing  and  pound- 
ing of  the  materials  in  small  mortars,  fabricated  a  species  of  gunpowder, 
which  was  said  to  explode  with  sufficient  force  while  fresh,  but  not  to 
remain  many  days  fit  for  service.  They  found  means  to  manage  in  an 
awkward  manner  tiie  cannon  taken  from  the  army,  applying  wisps  of 
straw  in  place  of  matches.  In  their  engagements  with  the  military, 
they  availed  themselves  of  hedges,  and  other  shelter,  to  screen  them 

*  **  Those  who  instigate  rehellions  are  the  great  criminals,  not  the  poor  wretches 
who  are  driven  hj  circamstanoes  they  cannot  control  into  acts  of  violence.  They 
are  merely  the  instruments — and  it  would  be  nearly  as  wise  to  deutroy  the  musket 
with  whidi  a  man  was  shot,  instead  of  the  man  who  pulled  the  trigger,  as  to  put  an 
unfortunate  creature  to  death  who  appears  as  a  rebd  to  avoid  death,  or  who  is  by 
infernal  agency  jpersuaded  that  the  government,  or  those  in  power,  wish  or  contem- 
plate his  destruction.  "<«^Memofr«  of  Holt, 

t  In  taking  Mr.  Gordon  as  a  safe  authority  in  describing  the  moral  and  military 
character  of  tiie  Wexford  insurrection,  I  thixik  I  may  rely  on  obtaining  an  honest 
estimate  of  both.  I  am  aware  that  he  was  accused  of  partial  feelings  towards  the 
disaffected  at  the  time,  and  the  truth  of  some  statements  he  made  respecting  royalist 
severities  was  impugned.  He  was  himself  a  resident  in  the  county,  and  therefore 
might  be  expected  to  be  more  accurately  informed  on  local  oocurrenoes,  than  men 
who  were  strangers,  and,  consequently,  dependent  on  hearsay  evidence — and  as  ho 
was  a  Protestant  clergyman,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have  had  any  unfair 
leaning  in  fivour  of  men  from  whom  he  dissented  in  religion. 
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from  the  shot  of  their  opponents;  and  when  a  nian  oonld  not  see  the 
position  of  his  associates,  who  might  fly  before  he  could  perceive  it,  and 
leave  him  in  the  hands  of  those  who  never  gave  quarter,  thej  would  not 
trust  one  another — a  circumstance  favourable  to  the  loyal  party,  since 
to  withstand  a  well-conducted  nocturnal  pike-assault  would  be  much 
more  difficult  than  one  in  day."* 

Nor  was  the  difficulty  of  restraint  confined  to  men  who,  in  rank  and 
religion,  differed  from  the  unruly  masses  over  whom  they  had  assumed 
command.  The  popularity  of  the  peasant  chief  was  just  as  unsteady 
as  that  of  the  Protestant  aristocrat,  and  Harvey  and  Holt  experienced 
the  ingratitude  of  a  barbarous  mob,  on  whose  conduct  they  could 
place  no  dependence,  and  in  whose  personal  attachment  not  a  moment  s 
reliance  coidd  be  reposed.  The  hopeless  task  of  directing  the  move- 
ments of  a  band  of  insubordinary  savages t  will  be  found  in  many 
passages  of  Holt's  eventful  history — and  even  he,  a  man  wearied  of 
the  world,  and  almost  rendered  dead  to  human  sympathies,  found  that 
a  convict's  life  was  preferable  to  the  leadership  of  the  banditti  he  com- 
manded.    Thus  he  speaks : — 

'^  I  then  determined  to  give  up  the  enterprise  I  had  undertaken,  and 
extricate  myself  as  soon  as  possible  from  a  connection  with  the  scoun- 
drel party  I  commanded.  I  found  it  impossible  to  keep  them  from 
crime,  their  whole  mind  now  bent  on  robbiry ;  and  they  were  tired  of 
a  chief  who  restrained  that  propensity." 

*  Gordon. 

t  '*  In  a  few  minutes  after,  I  heard  the  signal  from  our  picqoets  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing,  but  on  calling  to  arms  I  had  not  more  than  two  hundred  men  in  a 
fit  state  to  fight ;  there  were  upwards  of  fiye  hundred  l3ring  on  the  ground  in  beastly 
intoxication,  which  produced  such  a  panic  in  the  rest,  that  they  b^;an  to  fly  in  aU 
directions.  I  did  what  I  could  to  rally  them,  and  thus  effected  a  retreat,  leaving  the 
drunkards  to  their  fate,  who  teere  bayamied  on  the  ffround.**^^Holt§  Memoir. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

POLITICAL  BKTR08PKCT  OP  UL8TVE,   PROM    1784    fO    1793. 

The  Wexford  inaurrectioii  had  justly  alarmed  the  govemmeut— but 
its  sadden  outbreak,  partial  success,  and  total  suppression,  passed  like 
the  dramatic  action  of  a  play;  and  a  short  month  ended  the  painful 
history.  To  account  for  its  violence  while  it  lasted  were  easy.  The 
fiery  character  of  the  southern  peasantry — the  facility  with  which  their 
worst  passions  are  evoked — abuse  of  power,  placed  for  a  brief  season 
in  unworthy  hands,  followed  by  the  reaction  that  violence  has  always 
excited — the  besotted  ignorance  of  the  multitude— and  the  evil  ex- 
ample of  those,  who,  from  their  callings,  should  have  tranquillized  their 
flocks  and  nipped  rebellion  in  the  bud— excesses  of  the  soldiery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  ruthless  outrages  on  the  other,  produced  those  sanguinary 
reprisals  at  the  commenceiaent  of  the  contest,  which  became  still  more 
ferocious  at  its  close.  To  the  cabin,  fired  by  the  mercenary  Hessian, 
might,  possibly,  be  traced  the  infernal  tragedy  of  Scullabogue;  and 
men,  innocent  of  treason,  and  lacerated  tlurough  mere  wttntonness  or 
bare  suspicion,  called  down  a  fearful  retaliation  in  the  cruelties  com- 
mitted in  the  rebel  camps,  and  perpetrated  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford. 

The  Wexford  explosion  was  but  the  forerunner  of  one  infinitely 
more  formidable.  The  disaffection,  too  general  in  the  North,  had 
been  gradual  and  progressive— not  the  hasty  ebullition  of  turbulent 
excitement,  but  the  slow  and  determined  antipathy  with  which  repub- 
lican feeling  regarded  monarchical  institutions.  From  northern  intel- 
ligence much  more  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  than  from  the  wild 
and  evanescent  outbursts  of  southern  ferocity.  The  Wexford  outbreak, 
like  the  bursting  of  a  thunder-cloud,  was  fierce  but  transitory.  The 
northern  conspiracy  had  all  the  character  of  the  gathering  storm ;  and 
the  matSriel  of  its  violence  was  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  from  the 
length  of  time  it  had  been  in  steadily  collecting. 

For  many  years  the  political  state  of  the  North  had  been  in  constant 
agitation — White-boys  and  Right-b<nr9— Hearts  of  Oak  and  Hearts  of 
Steel — Defenders,  Orangemen,  and  United  Irishmen,  all  followed  in 
rapid  succession — ^and  the  statutory  enactments  of  these  troublous  times 

five  a  silent  but  striking  evidence  of  the  fevered  state  in  which  the 
ingdom  remained  for  five-and-twen^  years  before  the  outbrei^  of  '98. 
So  early  as  the  third  of  the  reigning  monarch  (Greorge  HL)?  <ui  Aot 
was  found  necessary  to  indemnify  loy^  subjects  in  the  suppression  of 
riots,  and  the  apprehension  of  all  concerned.  In  the  filth  of  the 
same  king,  ^'  An  Act  to  prevent  the  future  tumultuous  risings  of  per- 
sons within  the  kingdom"  passed.     ^  The  Chalking  Act,"  to  prevent 
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malicious  cutting  and  wounding,  followed — ^but  its  provisions,  stringent 
as  they  might  appear,  were  found  inefficient  As  the  barbarous  excesses 
committed  bj  the  White-boys  continued  to  increase,  the  15th  &  16th 
of  Geo.  III.  were  enacted  against  them.  It  recites,  that  the  Act  pre- 
viously passed  had  been  insufficient  for  suppressing  them;  and  it  states, 
"  That  they  assembled  riotously,  injured  persons  and  property,  com- 
pelled persons  to  quit  their  abodes,  imposed  oaths  and  declarations  by 
menaces,  sent  threatening  and  incendiary  letters,  obstructed  the  export 
of  com,  and  destroyed  the  same."  This  is  an  exact  description  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Defenders  subsequently.  As  their  turbulence  and 
ferocity  continued  to  increase,  and  as  they  made  a  constant  practice  of 
houghing  soldiers  in  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  manner,  the  Chalking 
Act  was  still  farther  extended,  and  amended  by  the  17th  and  18  th 
of  Geo.  III.  c.  49. 

One  of  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  Volunteer  Association  was 
the  suppression  of  White-boyism,  but  it  was  only  for  a  time — ^for  as 
the  esprit  of  that  celebrated  body  subsided,  Defenderism  increased. 
The  system  was  brutal  in  the  extreme,*  and  it  produced,  in  due  season^ 
a  sanguinary  and  dangerous  reaction. 

The  Right-boys  succeeded  the  White  ones— and  they  directed  their 
earlier  hostility  against  the  church  rather  than  the  state.  In  Ireland, 
tithes  have  bieen  ever  an  obnoxious  impost — and  in  whatever  they 
might  otherwise  have  disagreed,  Protestant  and  Catholic  were  found 
generally  united  on  one  point,  and  unfriendly  to  their  exaction.  Many 
of  the  Irish  clergy  were  neither  conciliatory  in  their  manners,  nor 
moderate  in  their  demands.  The  Catholic  was  averse  to  lend  di- 
rect support  to  a  church  which  he  repudiated  as  heretical  —  the 
Dissenter  rejected  the  impost  on  conscience-sake — the  Episcopalian,  as 
often  found  reason  for  complaint,  and  frequently  he  fostered  privately 
an  opposition  to  a  system,  in  some  cases  most  arbitrary,  and  in  all, 
open  to  exaction  and  abuse.  Many  of  the  Protestant  gentlemen 
hoping  to  exonerate  their  estates  of  tithes  by  the  machinations  and 
enormities  of  the  Eight-boys,  secretly  encouraged  them — ^and  others 
connived  at  their  excesses  till  they  began  to  oppose  the  payment  of 
rents  and  the  recovery  of  money  by  legal  process — and  then  their  for- 
mer friends  came  forward  in  support  of  the  law.f 

In  the  South,  tliis  system  of  agrarian  warfare  soon  spread  beyond  its 
original  object;  and  although,  supported  by  an  Act  Parliament  (passed 
1787),  the  tithe  proprietors,  lay  and  clencal,  were  forced  to  bend  to 
the  storm.  The  Protestant  clergy  in  the  county  of  Cork  were  so 
much  intimidated  by  the  menaces  and  insults  which  they  received, 

*  "In  December,  1 784,  a  body  of  White-boys  broke  into  the  house  of  John  Mason, 
a  ftotestant,  in  the  county  of  ifUkenny,  in  Uie  night,  placed  him  naked  on  horse- 
back, and  having  carried  him  in  this  manner  five  or  six  miles  from  bis  house,  tiiey 
cat  off  his  ears,  and  in  that  state  boried  him  up  to  his  chin:  they  also  robbed  hint 
of  his  firearms. 

'*  This  year  they  were  so  outrageous  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  particularly  ir 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  that  a  denunciation  was  read  against  them  in  all  the  PopisJl 
chapds  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1784." — Musjfrave^ 

t  Musgrave. 
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that  many  were  obliged  to  fly  to  the  city  of  Cork  for  protection.  The 
malcoD tents  proceeded  from  one  act  of  yiolence  to  another,  and  esta- 
blished such  a  system  of  terror,  that  landlords  were  afraid  to  distrain 
for  rent,  or  to  sue,  by  civil  process,  for  money  due  by  note.  They 
took  arms  from  Protestants — levied  money  to  buy  ammunition — ^broke 
open  gaols — set  fire  to  hay  and  com,  and  even  to  houses,  especially 
those  occupied  by  the  army.  At  Iwst  they  had  the  audacity  to  threaten 
tl  e  cities  of  Limerick  and  Cork,  and  the  town  of  Ennis,  the  capital  of 
Clare,  with  famine ;  and  actually  took  measures  to  prevent  farmers 
and  fishermen  from  conveying  supplies  of  provisions  to  the  markets. 
They  proceeded  by  such  a  regular  system,  that  they  established  a  kind 
of  post-olfice,  for  communication,  by  which  they  transmitted  their 
notices  with  celerity  for  the  purpose  of  forming  meetings,  which  were 
frequent  and  numerously  attended.  This  spirit  of  riot  and  insurrec- 
tion occasioned  the  passing  of  a  law  in  the  year  1787,  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Clare,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  prevent  tumultuous  risings  and  assemblies, 
and  for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  outrage, 
riot,  and  illegal  combination,  and  of  administering  and  taking  unlawful 
oaths."*  While  the  South  of  Ireland  was  distracted  by  tb^  je  accursed 
associations,  the  North  was  convulsed  by  two  confederae:  38,  furiously 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  termed  Defenders  and  Peep-o*-day-boys. 

The  origin  of  the  former  body  may  be  traced  back  to  the  summer 
of  '84 — and  what  afterwards  proved  a  most  formidable  and  extensive 
confederacy,  arose  from  an  accidental  quarrel  betwixt  a  Romanist 
and  a  Presbyterian.  The  latter  being  worsted,  at  a  horse-race  near 
Hamilton's  feawn,  the  contest  was  renewed — and  by  the  aid  ol 
some  Catholics  who  took  his  part,  the  Protestant  was  victorious.  At 
this  time,  Defenderism  seemed  to  arise  solely  from  the  pugnacious  dis- 
position of  the  people,  and  to  be  uninfluenced  by  religious  feelings 
altogether.  Both  parties  recruited  and  collected  arms;  "but  Pre&- 
b3rterians  and  Papists  mixed  indiscriminately,  and  were  marked  for 
some  time  by  the  district  to  which  they  belonged,  and  not  by  any 
religious  distinction.  Each  body  assumed,  the  singular  appellation  of 
^  fleet,'  and  was  denominated  from  the  parish  or  townland  where  the 
persons  composing  it  resided.^t 

But  the  discordance  of  the  parties  was  too  great  ever  to  admit  any 
solid  or  permanent  coalition.  Whatever  specious  junction  might  be 
formed  of  the  religious  sects,  deep  distrust  would  lie  beneath,  and 
explode  on  the  first  commotion.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  Romanists, 
by  their  separate  and  secret  consultations,  the  publications  of  some  of 
their  clergy,  and  the  spirit  of  religious  hostility  betrayed  by  many  of 
the  lower  classes,  adapted  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  or 
induce  them  to  expect  a  cordial  op  sincere  co-operation. 

In  a  very  short  time  sectanan  hatred  began  to  shew  itself — the 
confederacy  was  dissolved,  and  the  banner  of  religion  unfurled — ^the 
Romanists  still  retaining  their  original  title  of  Defenders — the  Prea- 
byterians  assuming  a  new  denomination,  and  calling  themselves  Peep- 
o*-day-boys. 

*  Miugrare.  t  Ibid* 
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The  origin  of  this  singular  designation  is  thns  accounted  for : — 

During  the  Anierican  war,  when  volunteering  was  in  its  meridian, 
some  Presbyterians,  who  had  revolutionary  projects,  invited  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  join  them  in  arms,  from  the  use  of  which  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

'^  When  the  restoration  of  peace  had  defeated  the  hopes  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, they  resolved  to  disarm  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  animated 
by  the  possession  of  arms  and  a  knowledge  of  discipline,  not  only  re- 
fused to  surrender  them,  but  proceeded  to  collect  large  quantities  of  them, 
and  even  boasted  that  they  would  not  lay  them  down  until  they  ob- 
tained a  further  extension  of  their  privileges,  in  addition  to  those  which 
were  recently  conceded.  Such  boasting  alarmed  the  fears  and  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  proceeded  in  large  bodies  to 
disarm  them,  which  produced  mutual  hostility."'*' 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  two  bodies  of  opposite  religionists, 
with  such  objects  in  view,  would  soon  evince  a  malignity  towards  each 
other  in  act  and  feeling,  which  the  influence  of  the  more  peaceable 
would  be  unable  to  restrain.  No  opportunity,  indeed,  was  lost  of  ex- 
ercising mutual  hostilities — and  scarcely  a  night  passed  but  some  scene 
of  violence  was  enacted.  In  their  domiciliary  visits,  under  the  pretext 
of  seeking  arms,  the  Presbyterians  destroyed  the  property  of  the 
Catholics,  and  abused  them  inhumanly,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
secret  assassination  was  too  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  Defenders. 
Unfortunately,  the  exertions  of  the  executive  to  crush  these  mischie- 
vous confederacies,  were  marred  by  the  secret  countenance  shewn  by 
country  gentlemen,  to  both  sides,  to  forward  the  petty  intrigues  that 
distinguished  the  electioneering  transactions  of  the  time— and,  though 
the  fountain  of  justice  was  unpolluted,t  the  selfish  and  corrupt  objects 
of  men  who  should  have  tranquillized,  and  not  inflamed  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  their  respective  tenantry,  rendered  the  intervention  of  the  law 
inoperative,  and  converted  sectarian  dislike  into  implacable  hostility. 

While  some  influential  land-holders  thus  pandered  to  the  passions 
of  the  opposing  parties,  to  forward  their  political  intrigues,  others,  and 
with  more  mischievous  eflect,  worked  upon  the  credulity  of  the  Ro- 
manists. Prophecies  were  promulgated  about  intended  massacres  to 
be  committed  by  the  Presbyterians;  and  it  was  said  that,  on  a  given 
night,  a  wholesale  slaughter  would  take  place-— that  the  rivers  north 
of  the  Shannon  would  flow  with  blood — and  the  ground  stink  with  un- 
buried  carcases— for  that,  from  the  cradle  to  the  crutch.  Catholics 
would  be  remorselessly  sacrificed.  These  terrible  forebodings  worked 
upon  the  excitable  imaginations  of  the  multitude ;  and  the  harvest  was 
abundantly  productive  in  an  undying  hatred,  and  a  ferocious  yearning 

*  MuB^ve. 

t  "  Some  persons  of  both  parties  were  frequently  oonvictad  and  punished.  Two 
Peep-o*-day-boys,  at  the  spring  assizes  of  1788,  at  Armagh,  were  sentenced  to  be 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  ill-treating  a  Roman  Catholic. 

"Baron  Power,  in  the  year  1 795,  hanged  three  Defienders  and  two  Peep-o*-day-boys. 
In  the  year  1797,  government  sent  the  Attorney-General  to  Armagh,  to  dispea^e 
justice  equally  to  both  parties.  He  tried  alteini^y  two  of  each  party,  and  some  of 
both  were  found  guilty,  and  punished." 
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after  revenge.  In  the  meantime,  tlie  organization  of  botli  bodies  pw>- 
coeded;*  t£e  disturbances  increased — the  military  were  found  unequal 
to  repress  outrages — till,  at  last,  it  became  a  downright  religious  war; 
^^  and  the  fanatics  of  one  sect  exercised  the  most  barbarous  revenge  on 
the  innocent  members  of  the  other,  for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty." 

One  most  atrocious  instance  of  demoniac  cruelty  will  scarcely  now  be 
credited-  A  large  estate  had  been  devised  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Fork-hill, 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  education  of  the  surrounding 
pe£U9antry— one  of  the  bequests  providing  four  schoolmasters,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction,  free  of  all  expense,  to  the  children  of 
every  one,  regardless  of  religious  persuasion,  who  chose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  the  bequest  To  carrying  these  benevolent 
intentions  into  efiect,  the  Eoman  Catholics  offered  every  opposition ; 
and  with  that  end  in  view,  the  following  atrocity  was  committed  upon 
an  innocent  and  industrious  family : — 

"  On  Friday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  a  number  of  villains  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Alexander  Barclay,  one  of  the  schoolmasters  in  the 
parish  of  Fork-hill,  near  DundaJk,  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Richard  Jackson's  charities,  to  instruct,  indiscriminately,  the 
children  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish.  They  rapped  at  the  door — he 
inquired  who  was  there,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Terence  Byrne,  his 
near  neighbour  (whose  voice  he  well  knew,  and  whom  he  had  before,  at 
different  times,  admitted),  told  him  he. was  there;  he  opened  the  door, 
accordingly,  when  a  number  of  men  rushed  in,  threw  him  on  his  face, 
and  three  of  them  stood  on  him  and  stabbed  him  repeatedly.  They 
then  put  a  cord  round  his  neck,  which  they  tightened  so  as  to  force 
out  his  tongue,  part  of  which,  as  far  as  they  could  reach,  they  cut 
off.  They  then  cut  off  the  four  fingers  and  thumb  of  his  right  hand, 
and  left  him  on  the  floor,  and  proceeded  to  use  his  wife  in  the  same 
manner. 

^'To  add  to  their  barbarity,  they  cut  out  her  tongue,  and  cut  off  her 
four  fingers  and  thumb  with  a  blunt  weapon,  which  operation  took 
them  up  above  ten  minutes,  one  or  two  of  them  holding  up  her  arm, 
while  they  committed  this  inhuman  action.  They  then  battered  and 
beat  her  in  a  dreadful  manner.  Her  brother,  a  boy  of  13  years 
of  age,  had  come  from  Armagh  that  morning  to  see  her.  They  cut 
out  his  tongue,  and  cut  off  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  left  them  all  three 
in  that  dreadful  8ituation.''t 

To  enumerate  the  excesses  committed  in  the  North  and  South  by  this 
desperate  confederacy  would  be  tedious ;  and  the  local  history  of  one 
county  will  sufficiently  shew  both  the  spirit  and  the  spread  of  Defen- 
derism.  In  Armagh,  in  '95,  they  frequently  and  openly  assembled-— 
and  as  the  Protestants  collected  to  oppose  them,  the  most  serious  re- 
sults, from  a  collision  between  the  parties,  were  apprehended.     Aq 

*  **  Sobriety,  secrecy,  the  accomulatioii  of  arms,  and  the  giving  assistance  to  each 
other  on  all  occasions,  seemed  to  have  been  leading  objects  with  the  Defenders. 
They  were  exclusively  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  They  knew  each  other  by 
secret  signs ;  they  had  a  grand-master  in  eaeh  county,  who  was  elected  at  a  generBt 
Annual  meeting,  and  they  had  also  monthly  meetings." — Mwffrave, 

t  Report  of  the  Trustees  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
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attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  their  existing  differences ;  and  an  act  of 
amnesty  was  drawn  np  and  signed  by  the  leaders  upon  both  sides,  who 
engaged,  under  penalties  of  fifty  pounds,  to  mutually  presenre  the 
peace.  But  this  reconciliation  was  delusory — and  a  Protestant  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  one  of  the  sponsors  for  his  party,  was  fired  at 
returning  home,  when  the  ink  of  the  friendly  compact  was  scarcely 
dry.  This  proceeding  led  to  an  open  rupture— and  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict was  the  result 

^^  The  Defenders,  in  yiolation  of  these  articles,  ajssembled  next  day 
in  arms,  and  attacked  the  Protestants,  who  again  proposed  peace  and 
mutual  forgiveness,  but  in  vain. 

^'  The  Defenders,  elate  with  their  numbers,  having  sent  for  reinforce-  * 
ments  to  the  mountains  of  Pomeroy  and  Ballygawly,  made  an  attack 
on  the  Protestants  near  a  village  called  the  Diamond ;  and  were  heard 
to  declare  that  they  would  not  suffer  a  person  of  their  persuasion  to  re- 
main in  the  country.  The  shouts  and  firing  of  the  Defenders  alarmed 
the  Protestants,  who  assembled  from  all  quarters ;  and  an  engagement 
having  ensued,  forty-eight  of  the  Defenders  were  killed,  and  a  great 
number  were  wounded,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1795."* 

This  appeal  to  arms  at  the  Diamond,  annihilated  the  last  hope  of  ap- 
peasing the  excited  passions  of  the  opposite  religionists — and  the  triumph 
of  the  Protestants,  so  far  from  abating  their  animosity  to  the  vanquished, 
seemed  only  to  encourage  a  still  deadlier  feeling  towards  the  Romanists. 
The  domiciliary  visits  became  more  frequent  and  more  ferocious — 
houses  were  fired — furniture  wantonly  destroyed — and  to  be  a  Catholic, 
was  now  considered  a  fair  excuse  for  the  commission  of  every  cruelty 
and  insult  In  vain,  the  unfortunate  Romanists  expected  that  these 
ferocities  would  abate,  and  that  vengeance  would  be  glutted  to  satiety. 
The  hope  was  unreal— and  at  last,  the  only  resource  left  to  the  sufferers, 
was  the  abandonment  of  home  and  country — and  leaving  their  cold 
hearths  to  those  who  persecuted  them  to  the  death,  they  sought  shelter 
in  a  distant  provincct 

That  the  cruelties  ascribed  to  the  northern  Protestants  did  not  ema- 
nate from  opposite  religionists,  whom  prejudice  might  induce  to  give  a 
false  colouring  to  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  is  not  to  be  disputed.  An 
authority,  too  high  and  too  impartial  to  be  doubted,  verifies  the  extent 
of  Catholic  persecution.  At  a  meeting  of  magistrates,  assembled  on 
the  28th  of  December,  '75,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  country.  Lord 
Gosford,  the  Grovemor  of  Armagh,  made  the  following  painful  disclo- 
sure of  the  actual  state  of  parties  at  the  time : —  - 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  addressing  the  crowded  assembly," it  is  no  secret 
that  a  persecution,  accompanied  with  all  the  circumstances  of  ferocious 

*  Musgrave. 

t  *'  The  disappointed  hopes  of  the  people,  their  despair  of  legislative  address,  the 
insulting  severity  of  the  Camden  administration,  the  cruel  and  wanton  religious  per- 
secutions of  Armagh,  where  10,000  unoffending  Catholic  inhabitants  were  driven  from 
their  homes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  by  the  torch  of  the  incendiary,  and  thiS' 
barbarous  proscription,  if  not  encouraged,  at  least  not  opposed,  by  the  government 
or  local  authorities,  first  led  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster  into  a  general  association  foi 
•elf-defenoe.'^— 7V«/tn^'f  Perianal  Narrative, 
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cruelty  which  haye  in  all  ages  distinguished  thatdieadfol  calamity,  is  no^ 
raging  in  this  country ;  neither  age  nor  sex,  &c.  is  suiOicient  to  excite 
mercy,  much  less  to  afford  protection.  The  only  crime  which  the 
wretched  objects  of  this  ruthless  persecution  axe  charged  with,  is  a  crime 
indeed  of  easy  proof;  it  is  simply  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  or  an  intimate  connection  with  a  person  professing  this  faith.  A 
lawless  banditti  have  constituted  themselves  judges  of  this  new  species  of 
delinquency,  and  the  sentence  they  have  denounced  is  equally  concise 
and  terrible — ^it  is  nothing  less  than  a  confiscation  of  all  property,  and  an 
immediate  banishment  It  would  be  extremely  painful,  and  surely 
unnecessary,  to  detail  the  horrors  that  attend  the  execution  of  so  rude 
and  tremendous  a  proscription — a  proscription  that  certainly  exceeds, 
in  the  comparative  number  of  those  it  consigns  to  ruin  and  misery, 
every  example  that  ancient  or  modern  history  can  supply;  for  when 
have  we  heard,  or  in  what  story  of  human  cruelties  have  we  read,  of 
more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  country  deprived,  at  one 
blow,  of  the  means,  as  well  as  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  driven 
in  the  midst  of  an  inclement  season  to  seek  a  shelter  for  themselves 
and  their  helpless  families  where  chance  may  guide  them?  This  is  no 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  horrid  scenes  now  acting  in  this  country; 
yet,  surely  it  is  sufficient  to  awaken  sentiments  of  indignation  and'Com- 
passion  in  the  coldest  bosoms.  These  horrors  are  now  acting  with  im- 
punity ;  the  spirit  of  impartial  justice  (without  which  law  is  nothing 
better  than  an  instrument  of  tyranny)  has  for  a  time  disappeared  in  this 
country,  and  the  supineness  of  the  magistracy  of  Armagh  is  become  a 
common  topic  of  conversation  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom. 

^^  I  am  as  true  a  Protestant  as  any  gentleman  in  this  room.  I  in- 
herit a  property  which  my  family  derived  under  a  Protestant  title, 
and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  will  maintain  that  title  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power.  I  will  never  consent  to  mako  a  sacrifice  of  Protestant 
ascendency  to  Catholic  claims,  with  whatever  menace  they  may  be 
urged,  or  however  speciously  or  invidiously  supported.  Conscious  of 
my  sincerity  in  this  public  declaration,  which  I  do  not  make  unad- 
visedly, but  as  the  result  of  mature  deliberation,  I  defy  the  paltry  in- 
sinuations that  malice  or  party-spirit  may  suggest  I  know  my  own 
heart,  and  I  should  despise  myself  if^  under  any  intimidation,  I  could 
close  my  eyes  against  such  scenes  as  present  themselves  on  every  side, 
or  my  ears  against  the  complaints  of  a  persecuted  people." 

In  the  earlier  pages  of  this  memoir,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
United  Irish  system  have  been  detailed — and  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  observe  that  previous  to  the  outbreak  in  the  South,  the  organization, 
military  and  political,  of  Ulster  wajs  reported  to  be  complete.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  distinct  than  the  objects  and  principles  of  the 
Irish  conspirators.  In  the  one,  religions  bigotry  was  the  actuating 
spring — and  the  object,  a  fond  hope  of  establishing  a  papal  ascendency ; 
in  the  other,  a  passionate  admiration  of  republican  theories — ^the  example 
of  America  and  France— a  wish — ^most  sincere  in  some — to  reform  state 
abuses,  and  infuse  fresh  vigour  into  an  enfeebled  constitution.  These 
had  chiefly,  in  the  beginning,  induced  the  Northerns  to  unite ;  but  the 
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parity  of  early  inteDt«an  became  tainted  by  tbe  spread  of  doctrinee 
alike  opposed  to  monarchy  and  religion — ^and  enmity  to  the  throne,  aad 
contempt  for  the  altar,  were  the  natural  e£fects  resulting  from  the  per- 
nicious imitation  of  Jacobin  example.  Indeed,  as  the  conspiracy  grew 
to  maturity  in  the  North,  infidelity  progressed,  pari  passuy  with  disaf 
fection — and  faith  and  allegiance  were  equally  abandoned. 

That  yery  wise  law,  the  Convention  Bill,  having  prevented  the  clubs 
from  assembling  publicly,  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  had  recourse  to 
another,  and  fully  as  effectual  a  mode  of  disseminating  their  doctrines 
of  liberty  and  equality,  by  instituting  reading-societies,  which  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  people  attended  after  the  labour  of  their  daily  oc- 
cupations was  over.  This  institution  was  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  Presbyterians,  can  read  and  write,  and  are  fond  of  speculating  on 
religion  and  politics.  These  meetings,  formed  after  the  model  of  the 
Jacobin  clubs  in  France,  were  usually  held  in  bams  and  schoolhouses, 
and  were  liberally  furnished  with  inflammatory  publications,  composed 
by  the  literati  of  the  United  Irishmen,  or  extracted  from  larger  trea- 
tises of  a  similar  tendency  in  both  kingdoms,  and  published  in  the  form 
of  pamphlets  for  more  general  circulation. 

The  pretext  of  reading  for  mutual  information  and  improvement  was 
considered  as  a  plausible  motive  for  the  lower  class  of  people  to  assem- 
ble. Subjects  of  a  delicate  nature  and  dangerous  tendency  were  fre- 
quently discussed  in  them;  such  as,  ^^  Under  what  circumstances  are 
the  people  justifiable  in  resisting  and  uniting  against  the  existing 
government?  From  what  source  is  all  just  government  derived,  and 
what  is  its  proper  object  ?  Is  the  majesty  of  the  king  or  the  people 
most  to  be  respected  ?  On  these  and  similar  topics  the  rustic  orators 
declaimed,  with  much  vociferation  and  zeal,  to  the  great  edification  of 
admiring  audiences.  The  most  fluent  speakers  went  usually  from  one 
society  to  another  to  display  their  talents,  and  make  proselytes  to  the 
new  philosophy.  Every  opportunity  was  embraced  to  represent  the 
Christian  reli^on  as  a  system  of  superstition,  calculated  to  enslave 
mankind  and  obstruct  the  progress  of  improvement  of  reason. 

The  doctrines  of  a  future  state,  of  rewards  and  punishments,  were 
openly  ridiculed  and  discredited,  and  public  worship  despised  and  dis- 
couraged, which  materially  promoted  Uie  designs  of  the  conspirators  by 
extinguishing  all  moral  principle. 

Lfl^urers,  tradesmen,  and  even  apprentice-boys,  enlightened  by 
attending  the  reading-societies,  were  taught  to  decide,  dogmatically* 
concerning  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  and  religion ;  to 
detect  the  supposed  corruption  of  the  one  and  the  priestcraft  of  the 
other;  to  think  themselves  amply  qualified  to  dethrone  kings  aad 
regulate  states  and  empires.* 

It  was  a  subject  of  some  surprise  that,  with  infinitely  better  organiza- 
tion, the  northern  rebels  allowed  their  brethren  in  the  South  to  take 
the  initiative — and  that  circumstance  was  fortunate  as  strange.    The 

*  Muigrave. 
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cause  of  tLe  standard  of  rebellion  having  remained  furled  in  Ulster, 
while  Leinster  and  Wexford  were  in  a  blaze,  may  be,  in  the  first  in^ 
stance,  traced  to  the  want  of  leaders  to  direct  the  moyement ;  in  the 
second,  to  religious  suspicions,  which  unsettled  confidence,  and  seyered 
a  union  whose  elements  were  of  sand.  The  chiefs  of  the  northern 
conspiracy  most  influential  from  talent  or  position,  were  incarcerated  or 
voluntary  exiles — ^while  the  purely  religious  character  which  the  Wex- 
ford insurrection  had  assumed  alarmed  the  Presbyterians,  deterring  the 
more  timid,  and  disheartening  the  most  determined.  ^^  At  a  period  so 
critical,  it  was  difficult  to  trace,  in  an  extended  range  of  nearly  fifteen 
square  miles,  a  resident  leader,  possessing  popular  influence  and  talents 
for  command,  who  was  willing,  on  the  moment,  to  run  the  hazards  of 
the  field."* 

While  the  Ulster  insurgents  hesitated  to  make  any  open  demonstra- 
tion, the  game  of  rebellion  was  nearly  played  in  the  South,  while  in 
the  North  it  had  not  yet  begun— and  had  severities  at  the  moment 
been  discontinued,  it  is  doubtful  but  the  flickering  flame  might  have 
expired  altogether.  ^'  The  conciliatory  measures  used  by  government 
had  detached  numbers  from  the  union  ;  and  the  salutary  coercion  used 
by  general  officers  in  disarming  the  multitude,  abated  the  spirit  of  the 
disaffected,  by  diminishing  their  hopes  of  success." 

But  the  system  pursued  towards  the  malcontents  was  discouraging 
and  absurd.  Much  was  promised — nothing  effectually  carried  out ; 
and  the  proclamation,  which  commenced  by  offering  an  amnesty, 
merged  into  sanguinary  denunciations,  and  concluded  by  devoting 
whole  towns  to  plunder  and  conflagration.  The  system  of  free  quar- 
ters brought  terror  alike  to  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  It  was  an 
infernal  visitation,  without  doubt — and  although,  from  party  prejudice, 
over-coloured  by  a  partisan,t  still  the  outline  of  the  picture  is  un- 
happily too  true : — 

"  The  army,  now  distributed  through  the  country  in  free  quarters, 
gave  loose  to  all  the  excesses  of  which  a  licentious  soldiery  are  capable ; 
*  formidable,'  in  the  language  of  the  gallant  Abercrombie,  '  to  all  but 
the  enemy.'  From  the  humble  cot  to  the  stately  mansion,  no  property 
—-no  person  was  secure.  Numbers  perished  under  the  lash,  many 
were  strangled  in  the  fruitless  attempt  of  extorting  confessions,  and 
hundreds  were  shot  at  their  peaceful  avocations,  in  the  very  bosom  of 
their  families,  for  the  wanton  amusement  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  The 
torture  of  the  pitch-cap  was  a  subject  of  amusement  both  to  officers 
and  men,  and  the  agonies  of  the  unfortunate  victim,  writhing  under 
the  blaze  of  the  combustible  material,  were  increased  by  the  yells  of 
the  soldiery  and  the  pricking  of  their  bayonets,  until  his  sufferings 
were  often  terminated  by  death.  The  torture  practised  in  those  days 
of  Ireland's  misery  has  not  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  the  most 
barbarous  nation,  and  the  world  has  been  astonished,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  acts  which  the  eye  views  with  horror,  and 
the  heart  sickens  to  record.     Torture  was  resorted  to,  not  only  on  the 

'*  Charlea  Teeling.  f  lend. 
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most  trivia],  but  groundless  occasioDs.  It  was  inflicted  without  mercy 
on  every  age  and  every  condition :  the  child,  to  betray  the  safety  of 
the  parent ;  the  wife,  the  partner  of  her  conjugal  affection ;  (ind  the 
friend  and  brother  have  expired  under  the  lash,  wlien  the  generous 
heart  scorned  to  betray  the  defenceless  brother  or  friend." 

Whether  it  might  have  been  dreaded  by  the  Northerns,  that  the  sup-* 
pression  of  the  insurrection  in  the  South  would  leave  the  government 
perfectly  unembarrassed,  and  then,  that  their  well-known  disa£fection 
would  be  visited  with  sweeping  penalties— or,  that  the  decision  of  the 
few  overcame  the  disinclination  of  the  many,  the  Down  and  Antrim 
rebels  resolved  to  take  the  field,  and  a  local  occurrence  precipitated  the 
rising. 

The  governor  of  the  county.  Lord  O'Neil,  having  received  informa- 
tion that  the  northern  insurrection  was  postponed,  but  not  abandoned, 
determined  to  counteract  the  plans  of  the  rebel  leaders,  and  for  that 
purpose  convened  a  meetinig  of  the  magistrates  to  be  holden  at  Antrim, 
on  the  7th  of  June.  His  lordship,  en  route  from  Dublin,  slept  at 
Hillsborough  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  and  reached  the  appointed  place, 
at  noon,  next  day.  The  meeting  being  called  by  public  notice,  was,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  notoriety — and  the  seizure  of  the  magistrates,  and 
possession  of  the  arms  which  had  been  surrendered  from  time  to  time, 
and  had  not  been  removed  to  Belfast,  at  once  struck  the  rebel  leaders 
as  expedient  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  the  disaffected — and 
the  long-dreaded  rising  took  piaoa 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

OUTBRBAK  IS  ULSTIB— BATTUIg  OV  ANTRIM,  8A^fTVIKLD»  AND  BALLTNAHIKCU. 

The  sadden  determination  of  the  northern  leaders  to  unfurl  the 
banner  of  rebellion  and  risk  an  appeal  to  arms,  was  attended  with  the 
usual  results  consequent  upon  luustj  and  inconsiderate  decisions.  The 
order  for  rising  was  obeyed — but  when  the  disaffected  were  actually  in 
the  field,  it  was  found  that  Down  was  without  a  leader.  Russell,  on 
whom  that  dangerous  distinction  had  been  conferred,  some  time  before, 
had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned — and  Steele  Dickson,  a  presbyterian 
minister,  and  a  fierce  and  uncompromising  revolutionist,  was  elected  to 
the  chief  command ;  but  before  he  could  assume  it,  he  too,  was  arrested 
and  lodged  in  prison.  Finally,  the  leading  of  the  insurrection  was 
intrusted  to  a  cotton-manufacturer,  named  McCracken. 

The  folly  of  precipitating  into  action  tumultuary  masses  of  men, 
under  chiefs  incompetent  to  direct  their  movements,  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  narrative  of  Charles  Teeling ;  and  the  detail  of 
the  northern  rising  proves,  that  although  the  insurrectionary  elements 
were  abundant,  the  power  of  direction  was  imbecile  beyond  contempt : 

^'  Antrim  had  determined  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Down,  and  by 
dividing  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  these  counties  would  have  been  an 
overmatch  for  the  British  troops  which  garrisoned  both.  The  period 
of  action  had  been  previously  arranged,  and  the  respective  duties  as- 
signed ;  but  Antrim  being  prepared  for  the  field,  could  not  be  induced 
to  wHit  the  appointment  of  a  new  commander  for  Down.  To  supply 
the  place  of  Dickson  was  not  an  easy  task,  nor  to  restore  that  confi- 
dence to  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  which  his  arrest  had  sensibly 
weakened.  Down  urged  the  necessity  of  delay,  but  Antrim  was  re- 
solved—-was  already  committed.  Her  military  chiefs  had  assembled 
in  council ;  numbers  had  quitted  their  homes  for  the  field ;  they  had 
bidden  an  affectionate,  and  some  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  objects  of* 
their  teaderest  regard.  All  waited  orders  from  the  first  in  command, 
when,  to  their  inexpressible  astonishment,  his  formal  rengnation  was 
announced. 

^^  There  waa  now  no  safety  in  return— no  encouraging  hope  in 
advance ;  the  secession  of  the  chief  communicated  doubt  and  alarm  to 
others  :  mutual  suspicion  and  mutual  fears  were  excited  in  the  breasts 
of  all:  the  council  wavered  in  their  decisions,  they  ordered  and 
counter-ordered,  and  eventually  retired  to  deliberate  anew.  In  the 
meantime,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  British  troops  were  on  their 
march,  and  their  advanced  guard  of  cavalry  within  one  mile  of  tht 
Beat  of  deliberation." 

The  possession  of  Antrim  was  certainly  an  important  object  with 
the  conspirators.     Equidistant  from  the  two  great  military  stations -i. 
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Belfast,  and  the  camp  at  Blaiis— -it  opened  a  commnnication  with 
Deny  and  Donegal,  both  counties,  seriously  disaffected,  and  from  which 
extensiye  assistance  might  be  expected.  Antrim,  was  consequently 
selected  as  the  first  object  of  insurgent  operation,  and  on  the  7th  of 
June,  the  rebel  columns  directed  their  march  upon  the  town. 

The  decision  of  their  ill-directed  councils  had  immediately  trans^ 
pired--and  General  Nugent,  who  commanded  the  north-east  district, 
promptly  adopted  measures  to  defeat  the  intended  attack.  The  second 
light  brigade*  was  directed  to  make  a  forced  march  from  Blaris  camp 
on  Antrim— and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Monaghan,  a  troop  of 
the  22nd  light  dragoons,  the  Belfast  yeomanry  cayalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Durham,  marched  to  support  the  garrison  by  the  line 
of  Garmony  and  Templepatrick.  Major  Seddon,  the  commandant  at 
Antrim,  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  intended  moyement,t  and 
assured  that  he  should  be  reinforced,  and  enabled  to  repel  the  attack 
of  the  insurgents. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  Antrim  offered  to  the  assailants  or 
defenders  the  greater  advantage.  The  town  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and 
that  space  from  the  Scots'  quarter  to  the  market-house,  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  length,  and  nearly  a  straight  line.  The  main  street  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Scots'  quarter,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  wall  of 
Lord  Mas8areen*s  garden,  which  is  about  forty  yards  from  the  market- 
house,  and  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  street.  The  wall  of  the 
garden  completely  commands  the  street,  and  the  entrance  to  the  mar- 
ket-house, which  is  a  square  building,  supported  by  stone  pillars,  and 
▼ery  difficult  to  set  fire  to.  The  guard-house  was  tiiere,  and  a  number 
of  prisoners  confined  in  it  There  was  a  second  wall  at  right  angles 
with  the  garden,  which  flanks  it,  and  commands  Bow-lane.  The  two 
walls  are  joined  with  each  other  by  one  part  of  an  old  fortification. 
The  wall  is  about  fifteen  feet  high  towards  the  street — and  being  but 
four  feet  high  on  the  garden  side,  it  forms  an  excellent  breast-work. 
The  church  is  about  half-way  between  the  market-house  and  the  end 
of  Scots'  quarter,  built  on  a  rising  ground,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
which  is  about  eight  feet  high  towards  the  street  and  four  on  the 
inside.     The  church  is  nearly  in  a  lino  with  the  houses  on  one  side  of 

*  It  oompriBed  the  64th  rq^iment  light  oompaniet  of  the  Armagh,  Monaghan, 
Dublin,  Kexry,  and  Tipperary  militia ;  one  hnndred  and  fifty  22nd  light  dragoons, 
two  light  siz-poonderB  and  two  howitien,  the  whole  nndcr  the  command  of  Colonel 
ClaTering. 

t  **  l%e  orderlies  arriyed  at  Antrim  at  nine  o'dodk,  bnt  did  not  peroeiye  any  extra- 
ordinary movement  in  the  country,  or  any  indication  of  insurrection.  However, 
the  dniMs  immediately  beat  to  arms,  the  yeomanry  assembled  in  a  short  time,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  called  on  to  turn  out  in  its  defence.  In  sending 
the  summonses  through  the  town,  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  notorious  United 
Irishmen  had  left  it  early  in  the  morning,  which  convinced  Major  Seddon  that 
Goieral  Nugent's  information  was  well  founded.  Of  four  hnndred  men  capable  of 
bemng  arms,  two  hundred  turned  out  on  the  occasion ;  but  they  could  be,  supplied 
with  no  more  than  eighty  stand  of  arms,  as  there  were  no  more  serviceable ;  una  there 
was  so  great  a  scarcity  of  ammunition,  that  after  borrowing  eight  hundred  rounds 
from  Major  Seddon,  the  yeomanry  had  but  twelve  rounds  a  man,  and  those  who 
volunteered  but  five."^lft(f^ra9e. 
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the  Soots'  quarter,  and  part  of  the  wall  is  parallel  to  the  houses  at  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  distance  between  it  and  the  houses  about  twolro 
yards.* 

The  plan  of  the  rebel  attack  was  simply,  a  combined  effort  by 
superior  numbers,  simultaneously  made  at  Uiree  separate  points.  The 
insurj^nts  moved  towards  Antrim  in  four  heavy  columns — two  ad- 
vancmg  by  the  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus  roads,  united  at  the  junction 
of  these  roads  at  the  Scotch  quarter ;  a  third  was  to  attack  by  PatyV 
lane ;  the  fourth,  commanded  by  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  William 
Orr,  from  Dunolty,  Randalstown,  and  Shane's  Castle,  was  directed  to 
push  through  Bow-lane  immediately  after  the  united  columns,  under 
McCracken,  had  commenced  their  attack. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  in  time,  the  assailants  and  part  of  the 
reinforcements  from  Blaris  camp  entered  the  town  together  in  opposite 
directions — ^the  rebel  columns  debouching  by  the  Scotch  quarter,  as 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  light  brigade  crossed  the  Massareen 
bridge,  and  formed  in  the  main  street.  The  22nd  light  dragoons, 
under  Colonel  Lumley,  drew  up  in  the  rear  of  two  six-pounders, 
which  opened  on  the  rebels  with  case-shot,  and  as  the  insurgent  attack 
was  made  in  close  column,  the  service  of  the  royal  guns  was  very 
destructive. 

The  customary  system  of  placing  their  musketry  at  the  head  of  the 
column  supported  by  pikemen,  was  observed  by  the  rebel  leaders,  and 
having  advanced  one  of  the  siz-pounders  f  which  they  brought  int» 
action,  they  returned  the  fire  of  the  royalist  guns  for  a  round  or  two 
with  some  effect;  but  from  the  clumsy  manner  in  which  it  was 
mounted,  the  gun  was  disabled  by  its  own  recoil.  Their  street-firing 
was  more  successful — and  while  the  pikemen  were  detached  across  the 
fields,  to  take  the  royalists  in  the  rear,  the  musketeers  pressed  boldly 
forward,  and  seized  the  churchyard.  That  important  post  once  occu- 
pied, it  became  necessary  to  retire  the  guns.  The  order  was  given 
to  limber  up,  and  the  guns  retreated  to  another  and  safer  position, 
covered  by  a  very  daring  charge  of  cavalry  led  gallantly  by  Colonel 
Lumley. 

As  was  too  frequently  the  case,  the  charge  of  the  22nd  dragoons 
was  brilliant  as  it  was  indiscreet  The  enemy  held  the  churchyard, 
and  directly  under  the  parapet  its  wall  afforded  to  the  rebel  musketry, 
the  charge  was  made.  To  launch  cavalry  at  a  body  in  close  column, 
with  an  unbroken  front  and  flanks  secure,  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 
About  eighty  men  charged,  returned,  and  cut  their  way  through  the 
column  Siey  had  broken.     What  was  the  result  ?    Iti  two  minutes 

*  MnigraTe. 

t  "  Hiey  brought  thif  gnn  from  Templqwtrick,  where  they  had  it  and  another 
brass  siz-ponnder,  conoealed  nnder  one  of  the  seats  of  the  dissenting  meeting-house. 
Tbey  cut  a  tree,  of  which  they  made  a  trail,  and  moonted  the  gun  <m  the 
wheels  of  Mr.  M^Vidrar's  carriage,  Lord  Templeton's  agent,  and  had  wedges  to 
elevate  and  depress  it.  It  was  formerly  attached  to  the  Belfiut  volonteers,  but  lay 
concealed  for  six  years.  They  had  originally  eight,  which  also  lay  concealed,  bat 
six  of  them  were  discovered  by  General  Nngent  about  a  week  before." — Mutgraw, 
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they  had  iive  officers,  forty-seyen  rank  and  file,  and  forty  horse  hors 
de  combat. 

The  gnns,  which  had  heen  retired  under  the  garden  wall  of  Lord  Maa- 
sareen  s  domain,  were  served  for  a  time  with  considerable  effect,  but  they 
were  finally  abandoned.  Colonel  Lumley  retreating  by  the  Blaris  roadi 
by  which  he  knew  the  light  brigade  was  advancing.*  In  endeavouring 
to  follow  the  cavalry.  Lord  O'Neil's  horse  became  restive.  A  pike- 
man  dragged  his  loidship  from  the  saddle — and  although  directly  under 
the  fire  of  the  yeomanry  who  held  the  castle  garden,  this  exceUent 
and  gallant  nobleman  was  killed  by  a  pike-wound. 

^^  On  the  retreat  of  the  dragoons,  the  rebels,  flushed  with  success, 
rushed  on  with  a  horrid  yell,  and  seized  the  curricle  guns,  but  every 
man  of  that  party  was  killed  by  the  yeomen,  and  the  remainder  re- 
treated into  the  houses  and  by-lanes  of  the  town.  On  that  Mr.  John 
Macartney,  of  the  Antrim  yeomaniy,  assisted  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Macartney,  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  Insh  artillery,  who  vo- 
lunteered on  the  occasion,  made  a  sally  from  the  garden,  with  twenty 
of  the  Antrim  corps,  and  drew  up,  in  the  midst  of  the  rebel  fire,  the 
guns  and  the  ammunition-cart;  and  having  planted  them  on  the 
garden  wall,  they  dislodged  the  rebels  by  a  few  discharges."t 

Within  a  mile  of  the  town  the  retreating  cavalry  perceived  the 
light  brigade  in  march  from  Blaris  camp,  and  a  mounted  yeoman 
brought  intelligence  that  the  reinforcement  from  Belfast  waa  rapidly 
approaching.  The  town  was  immediately  re-entered,  and  while  the 
royalists  returned  with  renewed  strength  and  spirit  to  the  contest,  the 
coward  leader  of  the  fourth  rebel  column,  frightened  at  a  burning 
cabin,  t  or  the  appearance  of  a  few  retreating  horsemen,  left  his  com- 
rades to  their  fate,  and  retreated  without  having  even  ventured  into 
the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

That  the  rebels  fought  with  great  determination  at  Antrim  is  not  to 
be  denied — ^and  that  they  were  not  successful,  from  their  overwhelming 

*  "  Two  errors  appear  to  have  been  committed  by  Colonel  Lumley  at  Antrim. 
The  first,  in  making  his  attack  before  the  infantry  had  come  near  the  town ;  for  had 
he  permitted  the  rebels  to  enter  it,  as  they  were  doing,  they  would  have  been  cut 
off.  Secondly,  his  attempting  to  charge  back  into  the  town,  when  the  rebels  had 
secured  themseWes  in  houses  and  inside  the  walls  of  the  churchyard.  His  first 
charge  must  be  considered  a  successful  one,  a  number  of  the  rebels  being  regularly 
cut  up ;  and  had  he  eren  then  been  contented  to  have  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
infantry,  the  rebels  must  have  felt  uneasy  at  his  bcdng  in  possession  of  that  outlet  by 
which  numbers  of  them  afterwards  escaped.  Both  Uiese  errors  in  judgment,  how- 
ever, are  pardonable,  as  they  originated  in  the  chivalrous  confidoioe  of  a  young 
dragoon."— iff.  Journal  of  a  Field  Officer, 

t  Musgrave. 

t  "  About  one  o'clock,  and  before  the  rebels  arrived,  several  pikes  were  discovered 
in  a  garden  in  the  Scots'  quarter :  in  consequence  of  which  the  house  to  which  the 
garden  belonged  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  fiames  communicated  to  seven  more,  which 
were  consumed.  Hie  rebels  having  perceived  the  fire  as  they  were  marching 
towards  the  town,  halted  for  near  h^f  an  hour,  doubtful  if  they  should  make  the 
attack,  not  knowing  the  real  cause  of  the  fire.  During  that  delay,  there  arose  a 
dispute  among  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Orr's  column ;  the  former 
insisting  on  putting  the  Orangemen  in  Antrim  to  death,  but  were  opposed  by  the 
latter,  who  declared  they  woidd  not  consent  to  any  act  of  cmelty."— if vt^rove. 
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numbers,  and  verj  snperior  matiriel  to  the  insurgents  of  the  South,  is 
in  a  greut  degree  attributable  to  the  imbecility  or  cowardice  of  theix 
leaders.  Some  there  were,  undoubtedly,  whose  personal  intrepidity  was 
unquestionable — ^but  while  many  betrayed  want  of  judgment,  and  a 
total  absence  of  military  talent,  others,  when  called  into  action,  evinced 
weakness  and  indecision  bordering  on  fatuity.  If  one  leader  led  his 
followers  with  spirit  and  determination,  another  paralyzed  the  effort  by 
leaving  him  unsupported.  At  Antrim  this  was  fatally  experienced — 
and  the  bravery  McCracken  displayed  was  nentralized  by  the  pusil- 
lanimous conduct  of  his  second  in  command.  A  writer  who,  with  greater 
zeal  than  discretion,  endeavours  to  gloss  rebellion  over,  and  invest  every 
malcontent  with  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  or  hero,  offers  the  following 
miserable  apology  for  the  insurgent  defeat  at  Antrim : — 

'^  The  troops  (rebels)  from  l£e  northern  district  of  Antrim  were  on 
their  march ;  they  had  obeyed  the  prompt  order  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  forced  the  timid  garrison,  which  opposed  but  feeble  resist- 
ance.* They  were  within  a  short  distance  of  tbe  appointed  rendezvous, 
when  meeting  a  corps  of  retreating  cavalry,  who  had  been  forced  to 
abandon  the  town,  they  mistook  their  flight  for  a  charge,  and,  under 
the  impression  that  their  division  had  arrived  too  late  to  afford  relief  or 
co-operate  in  the  action  of  the  day,  they  precipitately  fled. 

"  This  circumstance  restored  confidence  to  the  British  troops ;  they 
halted,  and  reinforcements  having  arrived  from  Belfast  and  the  camp 
of  Blaris  Moor,  the  fugitive  gairison,  in  conjunction  with  these, 
became  the  assailants. 

^'  The  transaction  was  witnessed  by  a  small  corps  of  observation 
which  followed  the  enemy's  retreat  to  mark  their  movements;  this 
corps  hastened  back  to  the  town,  and  communicating  the  panic,  it 
rapidly  extended  to  others.  Their  flight  was  more  ffttal  than  the  most 
determined  resistance,  for  encountering  a  body  of  cavalry,  many  were 
cut  down  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  fell  victims  to  that  terror  which 
too  often  plunges  men  into  the  misfortune  they  seek  to  avoid." f 

The  defeat  of  the  rebels  army  at  Antrim  was  decisive— and  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  their  number  killed  and  wounded  in  the  town,  it  was 
computed  that  two  hundred  were  cut  down  in  the  rout  that  foUowed 
their  repulse.  An  immense  quantity  of  pikes  and  muskets  were  aban- 
doned ;  and  the  guns  they  used  in  the  attack  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rQ3rali8ts  two  days  after  their  defeat 

After  abandoning  Randalstown,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  re- 
mainder of  that  portion  of  the  insurgents  took  possession  of  Toome,  and 
held  the  town  for  two  days.  Greneral  Knox,  however,  advancing  in 
force  from  Dungannon,  they  hastily  abandoned  the  place,  breaking 
down  the  bridge  across  the  Baun. 

McCracken,  with  a  few  hundred  of  the  beaten  rebels,  retreated  in 

*  "  The  rebels  attacked  Randalstown  at  half-past  one  on  the  7th  of  June,  and 
got  possession  of  the  lower  part  of  the  market-house,  in  which  there  were  fifty  of 
the  Toome  yeomanry — tbe  building  being  set  on  fire,  the  yeomanry  snrrenderedf 
•nd  were  removed  by  ladders  from  the  windows." 

t  Teeling's  Personal  Narative.  ^ 
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gieat  disorder  uponBallymena,  where  the  greater  portion  of  his  followen; 
disbanded.  A  few  of  the  more  desperate  took  post  on  Donegore>hill,  bnt 
in  two  or  three  days  accepted  an  amnesty  offered  them  by  Colonel  Cla- 
vering,  from  which,  however,  their  leaders  were  excluded.  McCracken, 
after  an  idle  effort  to  carry  on  a  brigand  war  in  the  hill  country  he  had 
retired  to,  was  gradually  deserted  by  the  few  who  had  hitherto  fol- 
lowed his  desperate  fortunes— and  eventually,  was  apprehended,'*'  con- 
victed, and  expiated  his  treason  on  the  scaffold. 

Short  and  evanescent  as  the  insurrection  proved,  the  rising  was  pretty 
general — and  some  of  the  rebel  efforts  were  directed  with  much  ability, 
but  indifferent  success. 

"•  When  Down  caught  the  flame  of'  rebellion,  a  body  of  insurgents 
assembled  in  the  Barony  of  Ards,  and  moved  on  Portafeny.f  Their 
object  was,  on  taking  that  town,  to  have  crossed  the  Ferry,  and  pro- 
ceeded, with  whatever  sud  they  could  get  in  Locale,  to  the  attack  of 
Downpatrick.  The  plan  shewed  some  head ;  for  the  presumption  was, 
that  the  garrison  of  Downpatrick  would  either  have  marched  (as  was 
the  case)  to  co-operate  with  Cren.  Nugent,  at  Ballynahinch,  or  that  the 
rebel  approach  from  the  Portaferry  side  would  keep  it  still  in  Down- 
patrick. In  the  former  case,  the  town  would  be  open  to  them ;  in  the 
latter,  Gren.  Nugent  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
garrison.  The  yeomanry  of  Portaferry,  however,  gave  matters  a  dif- 
ferent turn.  When  this  body  of  rebels  was  on  their  way  to  that  place, 
they  halted  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  at  a  large  and  well-storod 
public-house,  the  owner  of  which  held  the  rank,  I  believe,  of  baronial 
committee-man.  Here  they  ordered  out  all  the  house  contained— and 
eatables  and  drinkables  rapidly  disappeared.  I  must  give  what  fol- 
lowed in  the  words  of  my  informant,  who  was  brother  to  the  man  of 

*,  "  It  was  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  8th  of  July,  my  birth-day,  that  we  got  in- 
telligence that  Henry  was  taken  prisoner  by  fonr  Carrickfergus  yeomen,  one  of 
whom,  Niblock,  knew  him.  John  Query  and  Gawin  Watt  were  with  him  at  the 
time,  and  were  likewiae  arrested.  Harry  had  obtained  a  pass  in  another  name,  and 
was  then  on  his  way  to  the  place  appointed  for  embarkation  on  board  of  a  foreign 
vessel,  with  the  captain  of  which  an  agreement  had  been  made  for  his  passage.  At  a 
place  where  they  stopped  on  the  road,  Watt  contrived  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the  guns 
of  the  yeomen,  which  had  been  laid  4own  ibr  a  few  minutes,  knocked  out  the  priming 
without  being  perceived,  and  told  Harry  to  save  his  life ;  but  seeing  the  impossibility 
of  doing  so  without  involving  his  associates  in  additional  danger,  he  thought  it  better 
to  try,  by  other  means,  to  save  all.  He  had  a  written  acknowledgment  for  a  sum  of 
thirty  pounds  on  his  person,  which  was  the  same  as  money ;  and  this  he  offered  to 
Niblock,  if  he  would  allow  himself  and  his  companions  to  escape.  Niblock  refused 
the  offer,  but  Mc  Gilpin,  another  of  the  yeomen,  was  willing  to  let  them  go. 
McCracken  had  nearly  effected  an  arrangement  when  they  stopped  at  a  public- 
house  ;  one  of  the  party  went  out  unperoeived,  and  brought  back  with  him  an  officer,  . 
who  secured  the  prisoners." — Account  qfhU  arrest  by  McCraeken'i  titter. 

t  *'  Captain  Mathews  having  received  intelligence  in  the  morning  that  the  town 
was  to  be  attacked,  had  the  arches  of  the  market-house  filled  up  with  a  dry  tem- 
porary wall  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  setting  fire  to  the  loft,  which  these  leaden 
had  resolved  to  do ;  and  Captain  Hopkins,  being  in  the  river  with  the  revenue  cruiser 
which  he  commanded,  rendered  the  most  impoitant  service  on  the  occasion  with  his 
guns.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  considerable,  while  not  a  tingle  yeoman  wti 
hnrt. ' ' — Mutgrave, 
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the  house,  and  one  of  the  rebel  ^^ainnj,"  as  he  called  it: — ^^  My 
brither  cam  out  quite  civil,  and  *  wba's  to  pay  me,  gentlemen  ?'  quoth 
he.  'Hoot,  man!'  says  ane,  and  'Hoot,  man!'  says  anither,  'your 
country  will  pay  you.'  My  brither  gied  a  look  at  me,  and  I  at  him, 
as  they  moved  on  ;  and  from  that  time  I  thought  I  had  been  lang  enoo 
in  the  airmy,  so  I  slipp'd  behind  the  dyke,  and  let  them  gang  on  with- 
out me.  And  weel  it  was  I  did  sae — for  afore  twa  hours'  time  they 
were  back  again,  far  faster  than  they  went,  and  not  all  of  them  either. 
But  not  ae  word  did  my  brither  hear  o  the  recknin'  frae  that  hour  to  this. 
Aweel,  Sir,  the  King's  men,  whether  sodgers  or  sailors,  always  paid 
decently,'— so  I'll  e'en  stick  to  them  for  life,  when  I  recover  this  clout 
on  the  leg." 

The  discomfited  insurgents  made  their  way  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  Innishargy,  five  or  six  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  Lough, 
from  the  scene  of  their  defeat  Here,  as  my  informant  (another  of  the 
party)  thus  described  their  proceedings,  ^  the  airmy  lay  down  on  the 
lawn,  while  the  affishers  took  possession  of  the  house;  and  having 
made  themsels  free  of  the  cellar,  sat  down  in  the  parlour,  enjoying 
themsels  wi'  the  best  it  afibrded.  With  that,  mysel'  and  ane  or  twa 
mair  of  us,  made  up  to  the  open  window,  and, '  merry  be  yer  hearts, 
genteels,'  says  we ;  '  an  what'll  ye  ha'e  the  airmy  to  drink  ?'  '  Hoohl' 
says  this  ane  and  that  ane,  '  there's  a  water-caxt  in  the  yard,  tak'  it 
down  to  the  river  and  fill  enugh  for  the  people  to  drink.'  '  Hech!  Sirs,' 
says  we,  '  is  that  the  way  of  it?  Gin  we're  aye  to  be  soles  and  ye  uppers^ 
in  that  fashion,  we  may  as  weel  serve  King  George  as  the  likes  o'  ye.' 
An'  in  five  minutes.  Sir,  the  hale  airmy  had  melted  away,  like  snaw  ad 
a  dyke." 

Now,  these  were  lessons  such  as  neither  sabre  nor  bayonet  could  teach, 
and  particularly  to  cannie  Northerns.  The  consequence  was,  that 
these  men  not  only  abandoned  the  standard  of  rebellion,  but  numbers 
of  them  actually  joined  a  yeomanry  corps.  But  the  great  proof  of  this 
alteration  of  feeling  was  the  fact,  that  in  1803,  five  years  after,  at  the 
time  of  what  was  called  ''  Emmet's  Rebellion,"  Russell,  who  was  sent 
down  to  stir  up  matters  in  the  North,  could  not  induce  five  men  to  join 
him !  * 

To  the  want  of  simultaneous  effort  by  the  Down  and  Antrim  insur- 
gents their  rapid  suppression  may  be  mainly  attributed.!  The  flame  of 

*  MS.  Journal  of  a  Fidd  Offioer. 

t  '*  The  prominent  position,  however,  of  the  Ulster  leaders  in  the  concoction  of 
this  conspincj,  had  early  drawn  on  them  the  notice  of  ^vemment.  The  different 
Morthem  counties  were  OTemm  with  troops ;  the  men,  whose  abilities  and  fidelity  to 
this  canse  were  most  signal,  were  in  prison ;  the  mercantile  leaders,  who  were  ^- 
pointed  to  places  of  trust  in  the  directory,  and  to  posts  of  danger  in  the  military 
organization,  were  not  fortiicoming  when  their  services  were  required.  Some 
became  doubtful  of  the  issue — others  had  large  debts  outstanding,  and  were  not  in- 
clined to  act  before  these  debts  had  been  got  in ;  many  were  connected  by  ties  of 
property  with  the  other  portion  of  the  commercial  aristocracy,  whose  political  views 
were  opposed  to  theirs ;  and  not  a  few,  by  their  position  in  society,  and  the  pre- 
vailing patnon  for  festive  entertainments,  were  in  habits  of  close  communication  wiUi 
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rebellion  in  the  latter  oonntj  had  been  yirinallj  extingnished  before 
the  former  had  taken  arms.  Mnch  was  expected  from  the  rising  in 
the  Ards,  but  the  Southern  portion  of  the  rebels  flailed  in  their  attempt 
on  Portaferrj,  and  the  Northern  were  repnlsed  in  an  attack  on  New-. 
town-ards — the  former  place,  howeyer,  was  afterwards  eracnated  by 
its  garrison,  and  possessed,  for  a  few  days,  by  the  insurgents. 

On  the  9th,  the  Downshire  rebels  were  reported  to  have  assembled 
in  considerable  force  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Saintfield;  and 
Colonel  Stapleton,  who  commanded  at  Newtown-ards,  marched  with 
the  York  Fencibles,  two  battalion-guns,  and  some  yeomanry  to  dis- 
perse them.  Apprized  of  the  intended  attack,  the  rebels  formed  an 
ambuscade  in  a  deep  road,  on  either  side  fenced  with  high  hedges  now 
in  full  leaf,  and  affording  to  a  lurking  enemy  the  fullest  concealment. 
Perfectly  unconscious  of  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  insurgents, 
Stapleton's  column  continued  its  march,  and  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
plantations  and  inclosures  gave  the  first  intimation  that  the  royalists 
were  nearly  surrounded. 

Three  ofiicers  of  the  York  regiment,  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  Yicar  of 
Portaferry,  and  several  of  the  yeomanry  fell — and  as  the  road  was 
difficult  and  narrow,  very  disastrous  results  might  have  occurred. 
Stapleton  was,  fortunately,  a  cool  and  gallant  officer — and,  forcing 
through  a  hedge,  he  carried  the  grenadier  company  into  a  field  where 
they  had  room  to  deploy,  and  opened  his  guns  with  such  effect,  that 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  changed. 

^^  The  action  now  became  more  general.  Such  of  the  British  troops 
as  had  not  entered  the  defile  were  able  to  form;  they  were  assailed 
with  much  intrepidity  by  the  people,  but  eventually  succeeded  in  beating 
them  off,  at  least  so  far  as  to  enable  Colonel  Stapleton  to  effect  an 
orderly  retreat  to  Comber.  This  little  affair,  though  undecisive,  was 
sangumary;  no  prisoners  were  taken  on  either  side.  Stapleton  occupied 
Comber  for  the  night,  while  the  united  troops  entered  Saintfield,  and 
remained  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  town."* 

The  rebels,  after  this  action,  retired  towards  Newtown-ards,  where 
they  obtained  possession  of  the  baggage  and  spare  ammunition  of  the 
York  regiment,  which  had  been  left  in  the  market-house  of  that  town 
under  a  guard  of  invalids.  Their  previous  success  in  surprising  the 
royalists  under  Stapleton,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  large  supply  of 
ammunition,  now  added  fresh  confidence  to  hopes  which  the  de- 
feat of  Antrim  had  almost  extinguished.  Horsemen  were  despatched 
in  all  directions  to  summon  their  confederates  to  the  field*-^nd  by 
threats  of  future  vengeance  tfaey  induced  the  doubtful  to  declare  them- 
selves. 

"  Saintfield  was  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  united  troops;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th,  presented  an  aggregate  force  of  nearly  7,000 
men.     No  chief  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  Down  since 

the  autfaorities,  ciTil  aad  roflitarjr,  who  were  then  mott  active  in  their  proceedings 
against  these  societies,  an^  the  tabordinate  leaders  of  thein."««»Z*i>et  (^  the  UtUUd 
Irishmen, 
*  TeeUng's  Personal  Narratireu 

P  •? 
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tho  anest  of  Dickson;  at  this  moment,  Monro  arrived,  and  presenting 
himself  to  the  assembled  forces,  was  unanimously  elected  their  com- 
mander."* 

On  the  next  day  (Sunday)  a  large  body  of  insurgents  entered 
Bangor,  and  compelled  numl>er8  to  join  them.  Proceeding  to  Saint* 
field,  they  joined  the  body  which  held  that  town ;  and  on  the  next 
morning  (Monday,  11th  of  June)  the  whole  proceeded  to  the  rebel 
camp  at  Ballynahinch,t  where  the  insurgent  head-quarters  were  es- 
tablished. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  General  Nugent  marched  from  Belfast. 
His  force  consisted  of  the  Monaghan  regiment,  some  yeomaniy,  horse 
and  foot,  part  of  the  22nd  light  dragoons,  and  where  he  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart  with  the  garrison  of  Downpatrick 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th;  the  royalists  mustered,  probably,  1,600 
men,  with  eight  pieces  of  light  artillery. 

On  learning  Nugent  was  on  his  march  to  attack  him,  Monro  detached 
a  body  of  500  men,  under  the  command  of  a  person  named  Johnson,  to 
impede  the  advance  of  the  royulists.  The  attempt  was  ill-judged  and 
unsuccessful — ^the  rebels  were  dispersed  by  the  advanced  guard  and 
flanking  parties  of  the  royalists,  and  the  march  was  uninterrupted, 
while  the  detachment  disoanded,  most  of  the  insurgents  retiring  to 
their  respective  homes. 

The  town  of  Ballinahinch  lies  in  a  valley,  having  on  the  north  the 
Windmill-hill,  and  on  the  south  the  commanding  eminence  of  Montalto, 
forming,  with  its  plantations,  a  very  strong  position,  and  both  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  rebels  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  June,  when  General 
Nugent,  moving  from  Saintfield,  drove  those  who  occupied  the  Mill- 
hill  from  it,  and  hung  up  one  of  their  leaders,  who  was  too  late  in 
escaping  with  his  men  to  the  opposite  height  of  Montalto.  General 
Nugent  occupied  the  Windmili-hill  that  night. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  troops  having  entered  the  town, 
much  disorder  prevailed,  and  chiefly  amongst  the  yeomaniy  corps;  a  nu- 
merous body  of  these  had  marched  under  Nugent's  command,  and 
giving  loose  to  pillage  and  excess,  brutal  intoxication  consequently 
followed.  Men  and  horses  were  promiscuously  scattered  through  the 
streets,  houses  fired  in  several  directions,  a  general  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline prevailed,  or  rather  all  discipline  was  sunk  in  licentiousness." 
This  intelligence  was  carried  to  the  rebel  camp  by  a  partisan  inhabi- 
tant who  pointed  out  to  Monro  the  facility  of  a  night  attack  which 
the  drunken  condition  of  the  soldiery  presented — ^but  with  a  fatuity 
hardly  to  bo  conceived,  the  imbecile  commander  let  the  golden  oppor- 


t  "  On  the  inrairection  fairly  breaking  out  in  Antrim,  govemment  took  the  wise 
measure  of  assembling  a  brigade  of  1,000  loyal  yeomanry,  with  four  troops  of  the 
24th  dragoons,  at  lisbum.  The  communication  between  Down  and  Antrim  was 
thus  completely  cut  off— whi»e  at  the  same  time  a  yigilant  watch  was  kept  upon 
Belfast,  then  the  very  focus  of  disloyalty.  A  portion  of  this  force  was  also  iu  teadi- 
ness  to  bear  upon  the  rebels  at  Ballinahinch,  had  General  Nugent  considered  their 
assistance  needful — and  i":  was  nearly  being  so." — MS.  Journal  qfa  Field  Officer. 
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timity  escape,  and  sealed  the  destruction  of  himself  and  hundreds  of 
his  wretched  followers. 

*'  A  council  of  war  was  assembled, — the  Toice  of  the  people  declared 
for  instant  action,  the  conunander-in-chief  alone  opposed  it.  The  dis- 
cussion was  warm  and  animated, — ^the  best  spirit  prevailed  amongst 
the  troops, — ^the  proudest  feelings  had  been  roused  by  the  bold 
exertions  of  the  day,  and  those  feelings  had  not  yet  subsided.  The 
ammunition  was  insufficient  for  to-morrow,  but  anmiunition  was  not 
wanting  for  a  night-attack,  for  the  pike  and  the  bayonet  were  more 
efficient.  To-morrow  might  reinforce  the  enemy's  ranks, — ^to-night 
every  thing  favoured  an  attack,  while  fortune  seemed  to  have  placed 
an  easy  victory  within  their  reach.  Such  were  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced ;  but  the  mind  of  Monro  was  not  to  be  changed,  his  resolution 
had  been  formed  and  remained  immovable.  'We  scorn,'  said  he, 
*  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  ungenerous  advantage  which  night  affords ; 
we  will  meet  them  in  the  blush  of  open  day,  we  will  fight  them  like 
men,  not  under  the  cloud  of  night,  but  the  first  rays  of  to-morrow's 
sun.'  This  determination  was  received  with  discontent  by  the  troops, 
and  many  retired  from  the  field.  A  division  of  seven  hundred  men, 
and  more  generally  armed  with  muskets  than  the  rest,  marched  off  in 
one  body  with  their  leader.  Such  was  the  romantic  character  of  the 
man  in  whose  hand  was  placed  the  destiny  of  thousands."''^ 

Another  version  of  the  occurrence,  and  one  more  favourable  to 
Monro,  is  given  hj  my  friend  the  field  officer : — * 

''  Colonel  Stewart  was  to  march  from  Downpatrick  with  a  body  of 
troops,  so  as  to  co-operate  with  him  by  an  attack  upon  the  right  of  the 
rebels  at  daybreak,  on  the  Idth.  Monro,  aware  of  the  intention,  deter^ 
mined  to  anticipate  the  attack  by  falling  upon  the  king's  troops  on  the 
Windmill-hill  at  midnight,  with  a  chosen  band  of  pikemen,  when 
they  were  asleep  aad  weary  after  a  hot  march ;  and  had  he  been  al-< 
lowed  to  follow  up  this  plaii,  the  chances  are  that  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded. But  there  were  too  many  commanders  to  admit  of  prompt 
action — ^and  religious  jealousy  also  had  arisen ;  and  while  the  question 
was  still  debated,  day  dawned,  Nugent's  troops  got  under  arms,  and 
Stews^  was  already  on  his  ground.  Such  is  Monro's  own  account  of 
the  matter.  The  rebels  defended  their  position  with  desperate  resolu- 
tion, actually  charging  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  of  the  Moneghan 
regiment;  but  their  right  being  turned  by  Colonel  Stewart,  their  defeat 
was  decisive." 

The  extraordinary  delusion  under  which  Monro  laboured,  not  only 
involved  his  immediate  adherents  in  defeat  and  all  the  penal  conse- 
quences attendant  on  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  but,  by  a  false  assurance 
of  success,  and  the  infusion  of  imaginary  confidence,  paralyzed  the 
efforts  of  the  insurgents  elsewhere,  and  disorganized  any  plans  of 
action  they  might  have  formed.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  in 
»  hasty  despatch  from  his  bivouac  on  Lord  Moira's  lawn«  Monro  de- 

*  Teding's  Penonal  NarratiTe. 
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dared,  *Hha,i  victory  was  certain,  and  the  British  army  within  his 
grasp."  This  idle  vaunt  was  communicated  to  the  station  selected  as 
the  lallying-point  for  the  central  division,  and  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences to  the  rebel  cause  resulted.  The  insurgent  councils  had  been 
already  sufficiently  distracted;  conflicting  opinions  were  ardently 
maintained — opposite  views  were  held  by  different  leaders-^religious 
differences  had  been  openly  exhibited— and  Monro's  rank  folly  anni- 
hilated the  last  chances, — the  last  hopes  of  the  disaffected. 

^'Two  plans  of  operation  had  been  suggested — ^the  one  to  march 
direct  to  Ballynahinch,  notwithstanding  the  communication  of  Monro, 
and  thus  to  render  more  certain  the  defeat  of  the  British  army  within 
the  town.  The  other,  in  the  anticipation  of  Monro's  success,  to  wait 
the  issue  of  the  night,  then  press  for  the  important  post  of  Newry ; 
and  by  extending  the  insurrectionaiy  movements  along  the  borders  of 
Armagh  on  Louth,  intersecting  the  direct  line  of  communication 
between  the  seat  of  government  and  the  Ulster  province,  ensure  the 
general  co-operation  of  the  north.  These  opinions  were  advanced 
and  maintained  with  considerable  warmth  on  either  side ;  it  was  there- 
fore determined,  that  the  adoption  should  be  referred  to  the  decision 
of  a  military  council.  The  council  was  formed,  but  the  most  valuable 
moments  were  wasted  in  discussion.  Whilst  some  pressed  for  an  im- 
mediate march  on  Nugent's  position,  to  secure  beyond  the  possibility 
of  hazard  a  victory  which  circumstances  might  still  render  doubtful ; 
others,  from  the  rectsnt  despatches,  conceiving  that  Victory  as  already 
secure,  represented  the  more  important  advantage  to  be  obtained  by 
the  capture  of  a  garrison  town,  conmianding,  from  its  local  situation, 
the  key  of  the  province.  The  subject  was  warmly  debated,  but  the 
latter  opinion  prevailed.  The  night  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the 
remainder  was  passed  in  hasty  preparation  for  the  morrow ;  but  with 
to-morrow  came  the  astounding  intelligence  of  Monro's  defeat !  Fu- 
gitives from  his  army  were  the  first  to  announce  the  disaster;  and 
victory  on  the  part  of  the  royal  troops  was  represented  as  so  decisive, 
that,  in  the  general  panic  which  succeeded,  few  were  found  bold 
enough  to  entertain  the  idea  of  opposing  further  resistance.  The  arms 
of  Britain  had  triumphed,  but  never  was  there  a  moment  more  critical 
to  British  influence,  nor  a  victory  achieved  by  a  more  fortuitous  event. 
If  Monro's  conduct  has  been  censured  for  the  pertinacity  with  which 
he  opposed  a  night  attack  on  the  army  of  Nugent  in  its  disorganized 
state,  however  we  may  arraign  the  judgment,  we  cannot  question  the 
zeal  or  the  courage  of  the  man  who  sealed  with  his  life  his  attachment 
to  the  liberties  of  his  country."* 

At  daybreak  on  the  Idth,  the  royalists  and  rebels  mutually  prepared 
for  action.  Under  a  fire  of  some  ship-guns,  the  insurgents  attacked 
the  town,  deforced  the  Monaghan  regiment  for  a  few  minntes,  and 
gained  the  centre  of  the  place — where,  "exposed  to  a  cross-fire  of 
musketry  in  the  market  square,  raked  by  artillery,  their  ammunition 

*  Tedinf  . 
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exhausted,  they  still  pressf^d  boldly  on  the  royalists  with  pike  and 
bayonet"  But  the  Monaghan  regiment  instantly  rallied  and  repulsed 
them.  Colonel  Stewart  had  sucoeeded  perfectly  in  his  supporting 
attack — a  general  di^rsion  ensued — and  the  rebels  were  totally 
routed,  leaying  four  hundred  men  hor$  de  combat.  Many  were  saved 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  being  wooded  and  uneven,  was 
unfavourable  to  the  action  of  cavaliy ;  others  owed  escape  to  accidental 
circumstances;*  but  the  blow  delivered  on  the  Idth  of  June  was 
crushing,  and  the  flame  of  rebellion  was  extinguished.  The  unfor- 
tunate leader  of  the  scattered  rebels  fled,  alone  and  unattended,  towards 
the  mountains.  '  But  escape  was  not  permitted ;  he  was  speedily  de- 
tected by  some  royalists  concealed  in  a  potato  furrow  under  some 
loose  litter,  in  an  open  field,  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  the  scene 
of  his  folly  and  defeat  On  being  apprehended,  he  endeavoured  to 
bribe  his  captors  and  obtain  his  liberty,  but  he  was  brought  into 
Hillsborough,  and  afterwards  transmitted  to  lisbnm,  tried  by  court- 
martial  on  the  next  Friday,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  treason  with 
his  life. 

The  following  interesting  narrative  of  Monro's  last  moments  is,  for 
the  first  time,  given  to  the  world,  and  it  offers  a  singular  picture  of 
the  terrible  visitations  on  both  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  which 
were  unfortunately  too  common  in  those  turbulent  times  of  civil 
warfare:— 

'^I  was  near  him — ^his  demeanour  was  firm,  witiiout  any  bra- 
vado. He  acknowledged  and  gloried  in  the  part  he  had  taken; 
and  after  sentence,  was  communicative  enough.  In  the  afternoon 
he  was  led  out  for  execution  in  the  market-place,  nearly  opposite 
to  his  own  door.  I  stood  very  near  him  when  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows,  and  he  settied  his  accounts  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  in 
his  own  office,  a  free  man — and  particularly,  a  disputed  one  with 
an  old  gentleman,  Captain  Stewart,  who  was  on  the  spot  in  com- 
mand of  a  corps  of  yeomanry.  This  done,  he  said  a  short  prayer,  and 
made  a  spring  up  the  ladder.  It  was  a  bad  one^-and,  light  as  he  was, 
one  or  two  of  the  rungs  gave  way,  and  he  came  heavily  to  the  ground. 
^I'm  not  cowed,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  as  he  re-ascended  the  ladder 
more  carefully.  TTh^n  the  halter  was  adjusted,  he  arranged  that  he 
should  give  the  signal  of  readiness  by  dropping  his  handkerchief — 
and  after  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  he  dashed  it  to  the  ground,  ex- 
claiming, '  Tell  my  country  I  deserved  better  of  it' 

^  A  wretched  being,  a  prisoner,  had  been  brought  out  of  tiie  guard* 
house  to  act  as  executioner;  and,  weak  and  terrified,  ho  was  actuaUy  un- 
able to  turn  the  ladder  over.  The  moment  was  a  trying  one.  Beckoning 
to  my  orderly  serjeant  (Thomas  Porter,  still  living),  we  performed  an 

*  **  TIm  town  of  Ballynaliiiich  wu  pSOagped  and  fired.  80  intent  were  the  British 
troops  on  pknder,  that  many  fogitiTes  escaped  the  slaughter  to  which  thej  must 
otherwiae  haTO  ftllen  yictims.  Subsequent  oourts-martuJ,  however,  afforded  an 
ample  loope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  sanguinary  passions." 
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act  of  mercj  to  the  unhappy  man  by  lending  our  aid  to  launch  him 
into  eternity.  It  was  a  scene  I  shall  never  lose  the  recollection  of. 
Another  f^irful  reminiscence  is  connected  with  it — I  understand  hiB 
wife  and  mother  were,  from  an  opposite  window,  composed  witnesses 
of  Monro's  death!!!"* 

'^  The  trial  of  Monro  was  followed  by  that  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
named  Birch.  He  was  clearly  proved  to  have  taken  an  active  part 
among  the  insurgents,  and  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  Battle  of  ^Ili- 
nahinch,  he  preached  an  encouraging  sermon  to  them  at  Creevey,  near 
Saintfield.  He  did  not  shew  the  resolution  of  Monro,  but  after  some 
lame  attempts  at  a  defence,  was  convicted,  sentenced  to  death,  and  the 
troops  were  actually  under  arms  to  attend  his  execution,  for  which  every 
preparation  had  been  made,  when  a  respite  unexpectedly  arrived. 

*  Daring  this  reign  of  terror,  it  would  appear  that  worse  than  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  frequentW  endured  by  the  female  relations  of  the  snfferers— and  the  feel- 
ings of  McCracken's  sister  were  lacerated  equally  with  those  of  Monro's  wife  and 
mother. 

"  The  time  allowed  him  was  now  expired:  he  had  hoped  for  a  few  days,  that  he 
might  giye  his  friends  an  account  of  all  the  late  events  in  which  he  had  taken  a  part 
About  five  P.M.  he  was  ordered  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  old  market-house,  the 
ground  of  which  had  been  given  to  the  town  by  his  great  great  grandfather.  I  took 
his  arm,  and  we  walked  together  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  I  was  told  it  was  the 
general's  orders  I  should  leave  him,  which  I  peremptorily  refused.  Harry  begged  I 
would  go.  Clasping  my  hands  around  him  (I  did  not  weep  till  then),  I  said  I 
could  bear  any  thing  but  leaving  him.  Tliree  times  he  kissed  me,  and  entreated  I 
would  go ;  and,  looking  round  to  recognize  some  fHend  to  put  me  in  charge  of,  he 
beckoned  to  a  Mr.  Boyd,  and  said,  '  He  will  take  charge  of  you.'  Mr.  Boyd 
stepped  forward ;  and,  fearing  any  further  refusal  would  disturb  the  last  moments  of 
my  dearest  brother,  I  suffered  mysdf  to  be  led  away.  Mr.  Boyd  endeavoured  to 
give  me  comfort,  and  I  felt  there  still  was  comfort  in  Uie  hope  he  gave  me,  that  we 
should  meet  in  heaven.  A  Mr.  Armstrong,  a  friend  of  our  family,  came  forward 
and  took  me  from  Mr.  Boyd,  and  conducted  me  home.  I  immediately  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Dr.  McDonnell  and  Mr.  M'Cluney,  our  apothecary,  to  come  directly  to  the 
house.  The  latter  came,  and  Dr.  M'Donnell  sent  his  brother  Alexander,  a  skilful 
surgeon.  The  body  was  given  up  to  his  fieunilly  unmutilated ;  so  far  our  entreaties 
and  those  of  our  friends  prevaikd. 

*'  My  heart  sank  withm  me  when  we  were  told  all  hope  was  over,  and  that  a  mes- 
sage had  been  brought  from  the  general  that  the  funeral  must  take  place  immediately, 
or  that  the  body  would  be  taken  from  us.  Preparations  were  made  for  immediate 
burial.  I  learned  that  no  relative  of  his  was  likely  to  attend  the  funeral.  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  no  member  of  his  family  should  accompany  his  remains,  so  I 
set  out  to  foi2ow  them  to  the  grave. 

**  A  kind-hea:ted  man,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  for  which  poor  Harry  died,  drew 
my  arm  within  his,  but  my  brother  John  soon  followed,  and  took  his  place.  I  heard 
the  sound  of  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  that  was  thrown  on  the  coffin,  and  I  remem- 
ber little  else  of  what  passed  on  that  sad  occasion.  I  was  told  afterwards  that  poor 
Harry  stood  where  I  left  him  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  watched  me  until  I  was 
out  of  sight ;  that  hf  then  attempted  to  speak  to  the  people,  but  that  the  noise  of 
the  trampling  of  tbj  horses  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  be  heard ; 
that  he  then  resigned  himself  to  bis  fate,  and  the  multitude  who  were  present  at  that 
moment  uttered  cries  whidi  seemed  more  like  one  loud  and  long-continued  shriek 
than  the  expression  of  grief  or  terror  on  similai  occasions.  He  was  buried  in  the 
old  churchyard  wher^  St.  (Seorge's  church  now  stands,  and  dose  to  the  comer  of  the 
•chool-house,  where  the  door  is." — Account  gtten  ^f  kU  death  by  the  eiiter  0/ 
MeCracken, 
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He  owod  his  escape  from  the  gallows  to  the  circnmstance  of  his  hanng 
a  brother,  a  medical  man  of  some  repute,  resident  in  Newtown-ards, 
who  was  a  yeoman  of  distinguished  loyalty.  He  had  also  a  son,  who 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  his  uncle,  the  doctor,  in  preference  to  those 
of  his  £Either — and  Uie  reverend  traitor  owed  his  life  to  the  considera- 
tion in  which  both  were  held. 

^*A  few  executions  more  ended  the  outbreak  in  Ulster;  for  the 
accounts  of  the  bloody  goings-on  in  Wexford  had  their  full  share  in 
bringing  the  Northerns  to  their  senses,  as  many  of  them  made  no  scruple 
of  declaring  at  the  place  of  execution."*  » 

It  would  be  ha»l  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  this  short-lived  and  dangerous  insurrection  was  suppressed,  but 
from  assuming  that  the  elements  of  rebellion  were  themselves  in  an 
advanced  progress  of  dissolution  before  any  overt  act  had  been  com- 
mitted, as  the  discrepancy  of  views  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
Romanists  t  had  betrayed  itself  in  the  council-room,  before  these  un- 
steady confederates,  with  mutual  suspicion  and  dislike,  had  banded  in 
the  field. 

Another  cause  for  the  apparent  supineness  of  some,  and  the  partial 
defection  of  others,  was  the  pacific  system  which  government  for  a 
moment  seemed  disposed  to  adopt;  in  which,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  had  it  been  sincere,  conciliation,  no  doubt,  cculd  have  been 
effected  with  the  people.  This  favourable  disposition,  however,  was 
soon  interrupted,  and  the  angry  passions  on  either  side  were  rekindled 
with  increased  fury. 

But  probably  the  true  cause  of  the  prompt  suppression  of  the  Northern 
rebellion  will  be  found  in  the  terrible  severity  fulminated  not  only 
against  the  actual  insurgents,  but  also  those  who  resetted  or  assisted 
them.  When  the  rebels  were  declared  in  arms,  after  calling  on 
them  to  disband  and  surrender  their  leaders  and  their  weapons,  and 
instantly  return  to  their  allegiance,  the  general  commanding  thus 
proceeds  :— 

^^  Should  the  above  injunctions  not  be  complied  with  within  the 
time  specified.  Major-general  Nugent  will  proceed  to  set  fire  to,  and 
totally  destroy,  the  towns  of  Killinchy,  Killileagh,  Ballynahinch, 
Saintfield,  and  eveiy  cottage  and  farm-house  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
places,  carry  off  the  stock  and  cattle,  and  put  every  one  to  the  sword 
who  may  be  found  in  arms.  It  particularly  behoves  all  the  well- 
affected  persons  who  are  now  with  the  rebels  from  constraint,  and 
who,  it  is  known,  form  a  considerable  part  of  their  numbers,  to  exert 
themselves  in  having  these  terms  complied  with,  as  it  is  the  only  op- 
portunity there  wiU  be  of  rescuing  themselves  and  properties  from  the 
indiscriminate  vengeance  of  an  army  necessarily  let  loose  upon  them." 

*  MS.  Joiinud  of  a  Field  Officer. 

t  **  Dickey,  a  rebel  leader,  who  was  hanged  at  Belfast,  declared  a  short  time 
before  his  ezecatioii,  that  the  Presbyterians  of  the  ]|.orth  peroetred,  too  late,  that  ii 
they  had  succeeded  in  subTerting  the  oonstitationi  they  would  ha?e  ultimately  to 
fiontend  with  the  Roman  Catholics."— Aftf«^rbv«. 
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Nor  were  the  penalties  attendant  on  concealing  rebeLs  less  stringent 
Colonel  Durham,  commandant  at  Belfast,  daring  the  absence  of 
General  Nugent,  thus  denounces  that  offence  : — 

^*  And  shfidl  it  be  found  hereafiter  that  the  said  traitor  has  been  con- 
cealed by  any  person  or  persons,  or  by  the  knowledge  or  connirance 
of  any  person  or  persons  of  this  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  or  that 
they  or  any  of  them  have  known  the  place  of  his  concealment,  and 
shall  not  have  given  notice  thereof  to  the  oommandamt  of  this  town, 
such  person's  home  so  offending  shall  be  bumt^  and  the  ovmer  thereof 
handed." 

Now,  however  men  may  expose  themselves  in  hazardous  nnder- 
takings,  when  success  is  very  doubtful,  property  at  times,  carries  with 
it  considerations  superior  to  penal  consequences  to  the  person.  With 
all  the  dearest  relations  of  life,  home  is  intimately  blended—and  the 
most  reckless  will  hesitate  before  he  risks  making  his  hearth  desolate, 
and  his  house  a  burning  ruin.  On  the  Northerns  the  lesson  was  not 
lost,  and  the  immediate  pacification  of  the  oonntiy  resulted.  Indeed, 
further  resistance  would  have  been  sheer  folly — *^  every  breeze  wafted 
over  fresh  troops  from  England— every  tide  bore  new-raised  levies 
from  her  shores — regiment  followed  r^ment  in  succession,  until 
Ireland  presented  the  appearance  of  one  vast  encampment  Com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  husbandry  were  suspended,  while  the  country 
seemed  to  have  exchanged  a  rural  for  a  military  population." 

There  is  an  episode  connected  with  the  rebel  defeat  at  Ballynahinch, 
which,  as  it  has  been  wedded  to  verse,  and  chronicled  in  prose,  it 
would  be  ungallant  to  pass  over  unrecorded.  We  may  observe,  how- 
ever, en  paseanty  that  for  a  young  lady,  a  battle-field  is  a  very  romantic, 
but  a  diawing-room  a  safer  locality  by  liEkr. 

We  will  give  Charles  reeling's  version  of  this  love  affair : — 
^'  Amongst  those  who  perished  on  this  occasion  was  a  young  and 
interesting  female,  whose  fate  has  been  so  feelingly  recorded  in  the 
poetic  strains  of  our  distinguished  countrywoman.  Miss  Balfour. 
Many  were  the  romantic  occurrences  of  a  similar  nature  at  this  un- 
fortunate period,  but  none,  perhaps,  are  more  deserving  of  our  sym- 
pathy than  the  interestiug  subject  of  the  present  incident  The  men 
of  Ards  were  distinguished  for  their  oourage  and  discipline,  and  their 
division  bore  a  full  share  in  the  disasters  of  the  day.  In  this  division 
were  two  young  men  remarkable  for  their  early  attachment  and  con- 
tinued friendship.  They  were  amongst  the  first  to  take  up  arms,  and 
from  that  moment  had  never  been  separated.  They  fought  side  by 
side,  cheering,  defending,  and  encouraging  each  other,  as  if  the  success 
of  the  field  solely  depended  on  their  exertions.  Monro  had  assigned 
on  the  1 2th  a  separate  command  to  each,  but  they  entreated  to  be  per- 
mitted to  conquer  or  perish  together.  One  had  an  only  sister ;  she 
was  the  pride  of  a  widowed  mother,  the  loved  and  admired  of  their 
village,  where  to  this  hour  the  perfection  of  female  beauty  is  described 
as  it  approximates  in  resemblance  to  the  fair  Elunbeth  Grey.  She 
had  seen  her  brother  and  his  friend  march  to  the  field ;  she  had  bidden 
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the  one  adieu  witb  the  fond  affection  of  a  sister,  but  a  feeling  more 
tender  watched  for  the  safety  of  the  other.  Every  hour's  absence 
rendered  separation  more  painful— every  moment  created  additional 
suspense.  She  resolved  to  follow  her  brother — her  lover — ^to  the  field. 
The  fatal  mom  of  the  13th  hai  not  yet  dawned  when  she  reached 
Ednevady  heights-  The  troops  of  the  union  were  in  motion.  The 
enthnsiafim  of  love  supported  her  through  the  perils  of  the  fight,  but 
borne  down  in  the  retreat,  she  fell  in  the  indiscriminate  slaQghter, 
while  her  brother  and  her  lover  perished  by  her  side." 
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CHAPTER    XXL 

PARTIAI.  OUTBREAK  IN  MUNSTB& — STATB  Or  THE  WESTERN  I S0TXKCS8— 
LANDING  OT   THE  r&BNCH   IN   KILLALLA  BAT. 

The  pacification  of  the  North  was  followed  by  the  suppression  of 
the  smouldering  embers  of  rebellion  in  Leinster,  which,  like  expiring 
fires,  scintillated  occasionallj  before  they  were  finally  extinguished. 
Connaught,  either  from  imperfect  organization,  or  a  better  affection  in 
its  population  to  the  government,  had  remained  quiet;  and  in  the 
South  no  outbreak  occurred,  except  a  trifling  demonstration,  whose 
flame  was  quenched  as  speedily  as  it  had  been  kindled. 

On  the  subsiding  of  this  outbreak  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of 
Ireland,  another  local  rebeUion,  much  inferior  in  yigour,  and  very 
easily  suppressed,  commenced  in  the  opposite  south-western  quarter, 
in  the  county  of  Cork — ^accompanied  with  the  same  kind  of  violent 
acts  as  elsewhere  in  the  South,  and  exhibiting  nothing  extraordinary 
or  peculiar,  it  requires  little  notice.  The  principal  action,  and  the 
only  one  which  government  has  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the 
public,  took  place  near  the  village  of  Ballynsuscarty,  where,  on  the 
19  th  of  June,  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  the  Westmeath^  regi- 
ment of  militia,  with  two  six-pounders,  under  the  command  of  their 
lieutenant-colonel,  Sir  Hugh  (XReilly,  were  attacked  on  their  march 
from  Cloghnakilty  to  Bandon,  by  a  body  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  men,  armed  almost  all  with  pikes.  This  was  only  a  part  of 
the  rebel  force,  here  placed  in  ambush  in  a  very  advantageous  position. 
The  attack  was  made  from  a  height  on  the  left  of  the  column  so  unex- 
pectedly and  rapidly,  that  the  troops  had  scarcely  time  to  form ;  but 
the  assailants  were  quickly  repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  fell  back  upon 
the  high  grounds.  Here,  had  the  soldiers  pursued  them,  from  which  they 
were  with  great  difiiculty  restrained,  they  would  probably  have  been  sur- 
rounded and  slaughtered,  like  the  North-Cork  detachment  at  Oulart 
While  the  officers  were  endeavouring  to  form  the  men  again,  a  body  of 
rebels  endeavoured  to  seize  the  cannon,  and  another  body  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  high  grounds  in  the  rear ;  but,  at  the  moment,  a  hun- 
dred men  of  the  Caithness  legion,  under  the  command  of  Major  Innes, 
who,  on  their  march  to  Cloghnakilty,  had  heard  the  report  of  the  guns, 
came  to  their  assistance,  and,  by  a  brisk  fire,  put  the  assailants  to  flight 
on  one  side,  after  which  those  who  were  on  the  heights  behind 
retired  on  receiving  a  few  discharges  of  the  artillery.  The  loss  of  the 
rebela  in  this  action  may  perhaps  have  amounted  to  between  fifty  and 
a  hundred  men ;  that  of  the  royal  troops,  by  the  commander  s  account, 
only  to  a  serjeant  and  a  private.* 

vTith  the  exception  of  clan  fends,  and  occasionally  some  agrarian 
outrages,  the  west  of  Ireland  was  generally  considered  tranqiul,  and 

*  Gordon* 
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until  the  end  of  '97,  the  United  Irish  system  had  made  rery  little 
progress  in  Gonnaaght.  In  the  general  report  of  their  organization  to 
the  proTincial  committee  assembled  at  Dangannon  in  the  aotumn  of 
that  year,  it  was  stated  that  the  system  was  gradually  progressive  then 
in  Mayo  and  Sli^o,  and  that  many  of  the  Northerns  who  had  emi- 
grated from  Ulster  in  the  spring  of  '98,  to  escape,  as  they  pretended, 
the  persecutions  they  were  exposed  to  for  conscience'  sake  by  the 
Orange  par^  in  the  North,  had  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Western  peasantiy,  which  hitherto,  like  a  half-ignited  fire, 
seemed  uncertain  whether  it  would  tardily  kindle  into  life,  or  become 
extinct  altogether. 

These  Northern  emigrants  were  hospitably  received.  With  their 
fellow  Romanists,  the  story  of  religious  persecution  was  sufficient  to 
secure  a  welcome— and  with  the  Protestant  landholders,  their  superior 
intelligence  and  industrious  habits  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
ignorance  and  idleness  of  the  Connaught  peasantry,  and  their  advent 
was  coDsidered,  from  acquirements  and  example,  as  likely  to  be  at- 
tended by  local  improvement  and  the  establishment  of  a  Imen  manu- 
facture. In  consequence  of  these  favourable  opinions,  several  hundred 
families  were  permitted  to  become  settlers  on  the  Western  coast,  and 
for  a  time  their  general  conduct  was  orderly  and  industrious. 

But  before  long  suspicion  arose  that  their  emigration  from  the 
North  was  not  altogether  occasioned  by  the  religious  rancour  of  the 
Protestants,  and  that  they  had,  in  a  great  degree,  provoked  it  It 
was  discovered  that  they  speculated  in  politics-^obtained  newspapers 
«— «nd  in  secret  meetings  discussed  their  contents.  They  also  promul- 
gated a  number  of  strange  and  alarming  prophecies,  which  they 
pretended  had  been  delivered  by  ancient  Irish  bards,  foretelling  wars 
and  calamities  which  were  about  to  take  place  inmiediately,  and  de- 
claring that  the  most  terrible  cruelties  would  be  inflicted  by  the  Pro- 
testants on  the  Romanists,  until  the  rivers  would  run  blood,  and  the 
unburied  dead  should  occasion  a  general  pestilence. 

The  f  redulity  of  the  lower  Irish  is  proverbial.  No  rumour,  how- 
ever monstrous,  will  be  refused  credence,  and  the  wildest  creations  of 
a  distempered  mind  will  be  received  as  the  outbreakings  of  inspi- 
ration. 

On  an  excitable  and  superstitious  peasantry,  these  prophecies  had, 
therefore,  due  effect — and  considering  Protestants  to  be  deadly  enemies, 
they  banded  together  for  mutual  protection — ^they  bound  themselves 
by  solemn  ties  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and  extirpate  those  who 
held  any  doctrines  save  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  so  secretly 
was  the  conspiracy  hatched,  that  many  thousands  were  thus  united 
before  a  discovery  of  these  treasonable  proceedings  was  effected. 
Emissaries  were  engaged  to  propagate  their  seditious  doctrines — money 
levied  to  defend  the  conspirators  on  trial,  and  maintain  the  families  of 
those  who  were  obliged  to  abscond  from  the  country — ana,  in  short, 
every  preliminary  means  was  used  to  assist  their  brethren  elsewhere, 
and  take  an  efficient  part  in  the  general  insurrection,  which  it  was 
known  was  on  the  eve  of  bursting  out. 
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Aa  the  conspiracy  in  Connanght  was  isdmost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  bond  of  union  there  was  cemented  by  a  religions 
tie  which  could  not  be  employed  but  very  cautiously  in  Leinster  or 
i  the  North,  from  so  many  Protestants  being  members  of  the  confede- 
racy. This  was  the  institution  of  a  mystic  order,  professedly  religioos, 
called  ^^  The  Carmelites,"  but  secretly  devised  for  the  better  and  more 
extensive  spread  of  treason. 

*'  They  provided  funds  for  the  support  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  men  who  were  severed  from  their  country  and  the  sweets  of  do- 
mestic life;  powerful  exertions  were  made  to  recover  some  ^m 
banishment,  and  to  procure  others  the  protection  of  more  friendly 
states. 

^^  These  exertions  were  not  always  unsuccessful,  nor  could  they 
escape  the  observation  of  a  vigilant  government,  and  consequently  its 
censure.  Another  subject  of  disquiet  to  men  in  power  was  the  diffi- 
culty they  sometimes  encountered  in  procuring  convictions  for  political 
offences.  The  spy  and  informer  were  guarded  with  the  most  watchful 
attention.  Their  informations  were  considered  secret  as  the  inquisi- 
torial tribunal,  and  yet  these  informations  were  often  communicated  to 
confidential  individuals ;  which  enabled  the  committee  intrusted  witli 
the  prisoners'  defence  to  defeat  the  informer's  treacheiy,  and  rescue 
the  intended  victim  from  the  snare  of  death."* 

Its  directors  were  chiefly  mendicant  friars,  a  low  and  degraded 
order  of  the  Catholic  Church.  As  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  the 
Carmelite  Society  were  great,  and  the  price  of  obtaining  admission 
into  a  body  whose  members  were  insured  eternal  beatitude  was  a 
trifle,  numbers  of  the  dark-minded  peasants  joined  this  ridiculous 
association. 

'^  At  their  initiation  they  received  a  square  piece  of  brown  cloth,  with 
the  letters  IHS  inscribed  on  it,  meaning  Jesus  ffominum  Salvator^ 
which  was  hung  round  the  neck  with  a  string,  and  lying  on  the 
shoulder  next  to  the  skin,  was,  from  its  situation,  callea  a  scapular. 
The  price  of  it  on  initiation  was,  to  the  poorer  class,  one  shilling ;  to 
those  who  could  afibrd  it,  higher  in  proportion  to  their  ability.  This 
distinguishing  badge  of  the  order  having  received  the  priest's  bene- 
diction, was  supposed  to  contain  the  virtue  of  preserving  the  disciple, 
not  only  from  outward  dangers  and  injuries,  but  also  from  the  attacks 
of  the  ghostly  enemy.  They  ascribed  to  these  scapulars  the  power  of 
protecting  a  house  in  which  one  of  them  happened  to  be  from  bein^ 
consumed  by  fire,  or  of  extinguishing  one  on  fire,  if  thrown  into  the 
fiames,  while  the  sacred  extinguisher  would  remain  perfectly  safe  from 
the  power  of  the  fire,  like  the  three  Hebrews  in  the  Babylonian 
furnace. 

''  The  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  popish  multitude  were  imposed 
on  by  the  following  device :  the  cloth  of  which  these  scapulars  was 
originally  made,  being  composed  of  the  Asbestos,  possesses  a  quality  to 
lesiBt  fire  ?  and  en  receiving  the  priest's  benediction,  they  were  com- 
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mitted  to  the  flames,  where,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders,  they 
were  found  to  preserve  themselves  safe  and  entire ;  and  having  under- 
gone this  fiery  ordeal,  the  supernatural  power  which  pioduced  it  was 
ascribed  to  the  priest's  benediction.^'' 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  disgusting  system  carried,  that  at  last 
the  wearing  of  a  scapular  became  the  test  by  which  true  believers 
were  to  be  distinguished.  Bags  of  these  holy  emblems  were  sold 
publicly  in  fair  and  market,  and  '*  a  shop  was  opened  soon  after  the 
landing  of  the  French,  where  all  the  sons  of  Erin,  with  their  pikes  in 
their  hands,  were  supplied  with  scapulars  at  a  regulated  price."  t 

The  system  of  terrorism  was  also  incessantly  persevered  in — general 
murders  were  announced — and  the  people  continued  not  to  sleep  in 
their  own  houses  to  avoid  surprise.  The  strangest  means  by  which 
these  imaginary  massacres  were  to  be  effected,  were  invented,  pro- 
mulgated, and  believed — and  the  peasantry  in  many  places  actually 
remained  night  after  night  in  the  open  fields,  as  the  only  means  of 
escaping  the  devilish  devices  of  the  destroyers.} 

Such  was  the  state  of  Mayo  and  Connaught  generally,  when,  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  '98,  three  French  frigates,  with  English  colours 
flying,  entered  Killalla  Bay.  No  suspicion  was  occasioned  by  their 
appearance,  and  under  the  belief  that  they  were  British  cruisers, 
several  gentlemen  from  the  town  visited  the  strangers,  and  when  de- 
clared prisoners,  first  discovered  their  mistake. 

Killalla  was  then  a  bishop's  see,  being  one  of  those  suppressed  on 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  On  the  day  when  the  French  ap- 
peared in  the  bay,  the  lord  bishop  was  holding  his  annual  visitation, 
and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  were  collected  in  the  castle,  as  the  see- 
house  was  popularly  called.  The  strange  vessels,  however,  excited  no 
alarm— dinner  passed  quietly — ^the  guests  were  preparing  to  depart — 
when  that  intention  was  accelerated  by  the  arrival  of  a  breathless 
messenger,  to  inform  the  company  and  their  host,  that  the  French  had 
actually  landed,  and  an  advanced  guard  of  three  hundred  men  were 
marching  on  the  town. 

Killalla  was  feebly  garrisoned  by  a  party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
fencibles  and  a  few  yeomanry,  the  whole  not  exceeding  fifty  or  sixty 
men — ^but  still  they  offered  a  bold  resistance,  until,  with  the  less  of  a 
few  killed  and  wounded,  they  were  finally  driven  into  the  castle,  and 
obliged  to  surrender.  Humbert,  after  summoning  the  bishop  to  his 
presence,  and  having  announced  that  he  came  from  the  great  nation  to 
give  the  Irish  liberty,  and  sever  the  yoke  of  England  which  had  so 
long  oppressed  them,  proceeded  to  put  into  requisition  his  lordship's 

*  Mnagrave.  f  Gordon. 

X  "A  few  days  before  the  French  landed,  a  report  was  indnstrioiislj  ctrcolated, 
that  the  Protestants  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  massacre  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  they  would  not  spare  man,  woman,  or  child.  It  was  said,  that  for  this  purpose 
a  large  quantity  of  combustihle  stuff  had  been  introduced  by  the  Orangemen,  who 
made  a  kind  of  black  candles  of  it ;  that  they  were  of  such  a  quality,  that  they 
could  not  be  extinguished  when  once  lighted,  and  that  in  whatcTer  house  they  should 
bt  burnt,  they  would  produce  the  destruction  of  every  person  in  it.*'-*Aftm^ao«. 
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horses,  sHeep,  and  cows,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  ilie  Irish 
directory,  to  be  established  immediately  in  Connaught,  would  pay  the 
fall  value  of  the  same. 

The  French  officers  gave  the  following  account  of  the  expedition  : 
"About  eighteen  days  before  1,500  men,  some  of  whom  had  served 
under  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  the  rest  had  been  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
embarked  on  board  three  frigates  at  Rochelle,  and  of  a  very  dark  night, 
eluded  (beyond  their  expectation)  the  vigilance  of  the  English  fleets 
which  was  close  behind  them.  Two  of  them  had  forty-four  guns, 
eighteen-pounders,  the  other  thirty-eight  guns,  twelve-pounders.  They 
said,  also,  that  they  brought  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  arms  fox 
100,000  men;  but  this  was  a  French  gasconade,  as  they  had  arms  only 
for  5,500  men,  and  but  two  four-pounders.  The  meager  persons,  and 
the  wan  and  sallow  countenances  of  these  troops,  whose  numbers  did 
not  exceed  1,060  rank  and  file,  and  seventy  officers,  strongly  indicated 
the  severe  hardships  which  they  must  have  undergone. 

^'  They  hoisted  a  green  flag  in  front  of  the  castle  with  the  Irish 
words,  *•  Erin  go  braugh !'  inscribed  on  it,  which  signifies,  in  English, 
^  Ireland  for  evoT,'  and  they  invited  the  people  to  join  them,  having 
assured  them  tha*.  they  would  enjoy  freedom  and  happiness  by  doing  so. 

^^  The  first  day  they  passed  in  landing  arms  and  ammunition ;  the 
second,  in  clothing  and  arming  the  natives,  of  whom  great  multitudes 
flocked  to  their  standard,  and  in  granting  commissions  to  Irish  officers."* 

Compared  with  the  other  armaments  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland,  Humbert's  was  by  far  the  smallest.  The  grand  army,  termed 
"  The  Reserve,"  which  was  commanded  by  General  Kilmaine,  amounted 
in  round  numbers  to  10,000;  and  a  second,  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
Brest,  under  General  Hardy,  had  3,000  men  on  board.  Neither,  how- 
ever, attempted  to  put  to  sea — and  although  Kilmaine  never  appeared 
in  person,  his  proclamations  were  abundantly  distributed.f 

*  Bishop  Stock'g  NarratiTe. 

f  "  Health  and  Fraternity  to  the  People  qf  Ireland! 

**  The  great  nation  has  sent  me  to  you  with  a  hand  of  heroes,  to  deliver  70a  from 
the  hands  of  tyrants.  Fly  to  our  standards,  and  share  with  us  the  glory  of  sub- 
duing the  world.  We  will  teach  you  the  art  of  war,  and  to  despise  the  low  pursuits 
of  toil  and  indnstry ;  you  shall  live  on  the  spoils  of  war,  and  the  labours  of  others. 
The  acquisition  of  wealth  is  the  acquisition  of  misery,  and  the  enjoyment  of  ease  is 
inglorious.  We  have  made  all  the  nations  we  have  conquered  happy,  by  arresting 
their  property,  by  applying  it  to  the  common  cause,  and  consecrating  it  to  the 
champions  of  liberty  !  Property  is  a  common  right,  belonging  to  the  valour  that 
seizes  it.  We  have  already  destroyed  the  unaspiring  tranquillity  of  Switzerland  ! 
and  the  wealth,  and  the  power,  and  the  bigotry  of  Italy  are  no  more !  If  then  the 
justice  of  France  has  thus  extended  its  reforming  vengeance  to  unoffending  nations, 
consider  with  how  much  more  rigour  it  wUl  visit  you,  if  you  shall  slight  its  benignity. 
Fly  to  our  standard,  and  we  will  free  you  from  spiritual  as  welT  as  temporal  subjec- 
tion ;  we  will  free  you  from  the  fetters  of  religion,  and  the  frauds  of  priestcraft. 
Religion  is  a  bondage  intolerable  to  free  mmds ;  we  have  banished  it  from  our  own 
country,  and  put  down  that  grand  impostor  the  pope,  whose  wealth  we  have  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  reason.  Fly  to  our  standard,  and  we  will  break  your  connection 
with  England,  we  will  save  you  the  mortification  of  seeing  yourselves  under  an  in- 
fidioQS  government,  and  exalt  you  into  the  rank  of  these  countries  which  now  enjoy 
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Humbert's  was  a  bold  but  wild  experiment,  but  still  it  evinced  the 
daring  character  of  the  adventurer.  lie  had  encountered  difficulties 
that  would  have  disheartened  a  soldier  less  enthusiastic.  To  land 
with  1,200  men,  in  a  countiy  in  full  military  occupation — as  Ireland 
then  was — without  monej,  necessaries,  or  any  resources  but  what 
chance  and  talent  gave,  proved,  indeed,  that  the  French  general  was 
no  common  soldier* 

The  sketch  given  by  Bishop  Stock  of  the  invading  army  and  their 
daring  leader  is  not  only  graphic,  but  faithfully  descriptive  of  the  bold 
adventurer  and  his  hardy  followers: — 


the  benefits  of  French  fraternity.  Let  not  the  ties  of  kindred,  the  seductions  of 
ease,  or  any  other  unmanly  attachment  to  the  comforts  of  life,  teach  yon  to  neglect 
this  friendly  call  of  your  conntryman  and  fellow-citizen. 

"  KILMAINE,  Libut.-Gen."* 


•'  LOertf,  BfuaUty,  Fraiemiiy,  Union! 

**  laiSHMSN, 

«  You  haye  not  forgot  Bantry-bay ;  yon  know  what  efforts  France  has  made  to 
assist  you.  Her  affections  for  you,  her  desire  for  avenging  your  wrongs  and  insur- 
ing your  independence  can  never  be  impaired. 

**  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  behold  Frenchmen  arrived  amongst  you. 

*'  They  come  to  support  your  courage,  to  share  your  dangers,  to  join  their  arms, 
and  to  mix  their  blood  with  yours  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty. 

*'  Brave  Irishmen,  our  cause  is  common ;  like  you,  we  abhor  the  avaricious  and 
blood-thirsty  policy  of  an  oppressive  government ;  like  you,  we  hold  as  indefeasible 
the  right  of  all  nations  to  liberty ;  like  you,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  shall  ever  be  troubled,  as  long  as  the  British  ministry  is  suffered  to  make,  with 
impunity,  a  traffic  of  the  industry,  labour,  and  blood  of  the  people. 

'*  But  exclusive  of  the  same  interests  which  unite  us,  we  have  powerful  motives  to 
love  and  defend  you. 

*'  Have  we  not  been  the  pretext  of  the  cruelty  exercised  against  you  by  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James's  ?  The  heartfelt  interest  you  have  shewn  in  the  grand  events  of  our 
revolution— has  it  not  been  imputed  to  you  as  a  crime  ?  Are  not  tortures  and  death 
continually  hanging  over  such  of  you  as  are  barely  suspected  of  being  our  friends  ? 
Let  us  unite  then  and  march  to  glory. 

**  We  swear  the  most  inviolable  respect  for  your  properties,  your  laws,  and  all 
your  religious  opinions.  Be  free;  be  masters  in  your  own  country.  We  look  for  no 
other  conquest  than  that  of  your  liberty— no  other  success  than  yours. 

"  The  moment  of  breaking  your  chahis  is  arrived;  our  triumphant  troops  are  now 
flying  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  to  tear  up  the  roots  of  the  wealth  and  tyranny 
of  our  enemies.  That  frightful  Colossus  is  mouldering  away  in  every  part.  Can 
there  be  any  Irishman  base  enough  to  separate  himself  at  such  a  happy  juncture 
from  the  grand  interests  of  his  country?  If  such  there  be,  brave  friends,  let  him  be 
chased  from  the  country  he  betrays,  and  let  his  property  become  the  reward  of  those 
generous  men  who  know  how  to  fight  and  die. 

*'  Irishmen,  recollect  the  late  defeats  which  your  enemies  have  experienced  from 
the  French ;  recollect  the  plains  of  Honscoote,  Toulon,  Quiberon,  and  Ostend : 
recollect  America,  free  from  the  moment  she  wished  to  be  so. 

*'  The  contest  between  you  and  your  oppressors  cannot  be  long. 

**  Union  !  liberty  1  the  Iriidi  republic !— such  is  our  shout,  let  us  march — our 
hearts  are  devoted  to  you ;  our  gloTj  is  in  your  happiness. 

«  Health  and  Fraternity, 

"  HUMBERT,  G«n/' 

*  **  lientenant-General  Kilmaine  did  not  arrive  with  the  French  troofit. " 
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*^  Intelligence,  activity,  temperance,  patience,  to  a  surprising  degree^ 
appeared  to  be  combined  in  the  soldiery  that  came  over  with  Humbert, 
together  with  the  exactest  obedience  to  discipline.  Yet,  if  you  except 
the  grenadiers,  they  had  nothing  to  catch  the  eye.  Their  stature  for 
the  most  part  was  low,  their  complexions  paJe  and  sallow,  their  clothes 
much  the  worse  for  wear ;  to  a  superficial  observer  they  would  have  ap- 
peared incapable  of  enduring  almost  any  hardship.  These  were  the  men, 
however,  of  whom  it  was  presently  observed,  that  they  could  be  well  con- 
tent to  live  on  bread  or  potatoes,  to  drink  water,  to  make  the  stones  of 
the  street  their  bed,  and  to  sleep  in  their  clothes,  with  no  covering  but 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  One-half  of  their  number  had  served  in  Italy 
under  Bonaparte ;  the  rest  were  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  where 
they  had  suffered  distresses  that  well  accounted  for  thin  persons  and 
wan  looks.  Several  of  them  declared,  with  all  the  marks  of  sincerity, 
that  at  the  siege  of  Mentz,  during  the  preceding  winter,  they  had  for 
a  long  time  slept  on  the  ground  in  holes  made  four  feet  deep  under  the 
snow ;  and  an  officer,  pointing  to  his  leather  small-clothes,  assured  the 
bishop  that  he  had  not  taken  them  off  for  a  twelvemonth. 

^^  Humbert,  the  leader  of  this  singular  body  of  men,  was  himself  as 
extraordinary  a  personage  as  any  in  his  army ;  of  a  good  height  and 
shape,  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  prompt  to  decide,  quick  in  execution, 
apparently  master  of  his  art,  you  could  not  refuse  him  the  praise  of  a  good 
officer,  while  his  physiognomy  forbade  you  to  like  him  as  a  man. 
His  eye,  which  was  small  and  sleepy  (the  effect,  probably,  of  much 
watching),  cast  a  side-long  glance  of  insidiousness  and  even  of  cruelty — 
it  was  the  eye  of  a  cat  preparing  to  spring  upon  her  prey.  His  edu- 
cation and  manners  were  indicative  of  a  person  sprung  from  the  lowest 
orders  of  society,  though  he  knew  how  (as  most  of  his  countrymen  can 
do)  to  assume,  where  it  was  convenient,  the  deportment  of  a  gentle- 
man. For  learning,  he  had  scarcely  enough  to  enable  him  to  write  his 
own  name.  His  passions  were  furious,  and  all  his  behaviour  seemed 
marked  with  the  characters  of  roughness  and  violence.  A  narrower 
observation  of  him,  however,  served  to  discover  that  much  of  this 
roughness  was  the  result  of  art,  being  assumed  with  the  view  of  ex- 
torting, by  terror,  a  ready  compliance  with  his  demands. 

'*  This  latter  trait  in  Humbert's  character  was  personally  experienced 
by  the  bishop.  An  offer  of  the  presidency  of  the  Con  naught  Directory 
was  declined  by  his  lordship,  on  the  plea  of  his  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
king — a  pledge,  he  said,  never  to  be  violated ;  and  a  command  that  he 
should  issue  orders  to  place  every  horse  and  vehicle  in  the  county  at 
Humbert's  disposal,  for  mounting  his  cavalry  and  the  transport  of  hia 
guns,  stores,  and  baggage,  was  evaded  by  an  assurance  that  his  lord- 
ship had  been  but  lately  a  re<jident,  and,  from  want  of  local  knowledge 
or  authority,  had  not  the  means  of  compliance  with  the  French 
general's  request. 

"  Next  morning,  Humbert  finding  that  no  cars  or  horses  had  been 
procured,  became  furious,  uttered  a  torrent  of  vulgar  abuse,  presented 
&  pistol  at  the  bishop's  eldest  son,  and  declared  he  would  punish  hia 
fttther's  disobedience  by  sending  him  to  France;  and  accordingly  he 
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marched  off  the  bishop  towards  the  shore  ander  a  sergeant's  guard ; 
but  when  they  had  advanced  a  short  distance,,  a  mounted  orderly  re- 
called the  party,  and  Humbert  apologized  to  the  bishop,  and  excused, 
under  the  plea  of  military  necessity,  a  yeiy  gross  departure  from  the 
laws  of  politesse, 

'^  The  24th,  was  occupied  by  a  French  reconnaissance  on  Ballina, 
which  was  repelled  by  a  party  of  carbineers  acd  some  yeomanry.  In 
the  evening  the  royalists  advanced  to  Killalla,  in  retoni,  had  a  smart 
skirmish  with  the  enemy,  and  after  losing  a  few  men,  were  hastily 
driven  back." 


4& 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

BATTLK  CW  CA8TLEBAK. 

On  Sunday,  the  26th,  Humbert  took  the  offensiye,  leaving  six 
officers  and  two  hundred  men  in  Killalla,  to  garrison  the  town,  secure 
his  spare  ammunition,  and  drill  such  recruits  ajs  should  join  the  standard 
of  the  republic.  The  French  mustered  about  nine  hundred  bayonets, 
with  treble  Uiat  number  of  peasant  partisans.  They  entered  Ballina  un- 
opposed, and  Humbert  expressed  considerable  disappointment  when  no 
respectable  persons  welcomed  his  entrie — ^and  the  body  of  an  active 
agent  suspended  to  a  tree,  executed  by  the  troops  before  they  retreated 
for  having  a  French  commission  in  his  pocket,  while  it  afforded  an  ex- 
hibition for  Grallic  civism,*  gave  still  but  a  sorry  omen  of  success. 

Before  he  had  commenced  his  operations,  the  French  general  felt 
difficulties,  which,  in  some  degree,  he  waa  unprepared  for.  He  came 
totally  unprovided  with  money — and  in  the  co-operation  he  was 
led  from  the  reports  of  Irish  agents  to  build  upon  as  certain,  he  was 
miserably  disappointed.  The  first  of  these  difficulties  he  endeavoured 
to  overcome  by  the  issue  of  assignats  on  the  Irish  Directory  that 
was  to  be. 

^^  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  many  people  did  apply  for  such 
drafts  to  the  French  commissary  of  stores,  whose  whole  time  appeared 
to  be  taken  up  with  writing  them.  Indeed,  the  bishop  himself  was  of 
opinion  that  the  losers  would  act  wisely  to  accept  of  them,  not,  as  he 
told  the  people,  that  they  would  ever  produce  payment  where  it  was 
promised,  but  because  they  might  serve  as  documents  to  our  own  go- 
vernment, when,  at  a  future  period,  it  should  come  to  inquire  into  the 
losses  sustained  by  its  loyal  subjlecta  The  trouble,  however,  of  the 
commissary,  in  issuing  drafts  on  a  bank  in  prospect,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  people  smiled  first,  and  he  joined  himself  in  the  smile 
at  last,  when  he  offered  this  airy  security."  t 

The  second  of  the  French  leaders  difficulties  waa  still  more  vexatious 
than  what  arose  from  an  empty  military  chest.  In  France,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  Irish,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  were 
equally  ill-affected  to  the  existing  government,  and  Humbert  had 
been  assure^  that  the  announcement  of  a  landing  would  alone  be  re- 

*  "  The  French  officers  having  finnd  his  hody  suspended  when  they  entered  the 
town,  each  of  them  gave  it  the  fraternal  embrace,  and  bedewed  it  with  tears  of 
sympathetic  civism  ;  and  afber  having  exposed  it  some  time  in  the  street,  to  ezcitt 
the  indignation  Df  the  populace  against  the  loyalists,  it  was  carried  to  the  Roraisk 
chapel,  where  it  lay  in  state  with  as  much  pomp  and  ceremony  as  if  he  had  been  tfai 
greatest  hero  or  patriot  of  the  tige.**-^MusQrate . 

t  Bishop  Stock's  Narrative. 
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qnisite  to  bring  the  people  en  masse  to  his  standard.  Alas !  no  pro- 
mise could  have  been  more  deceptive — ^the  mob  who  flocked  to  join 
him  were  numerous  enough — ^but,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  not  a 
man  of  property  or  respectability,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  took  any 
part  in  the  movement. 

The  leaders  whom  the  Conn&ught  rebels  found  among  themselves 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  men  of  debauched  habits,  who 
would,  by  infamous  example,  have  ruined  any  cause  they  had  es- 
poused. ^^  Bellow,  their  earliest  officer,  was  a  drunken  brute,  to  whom 
nobody  paid  obedience,  even  before  he  was  turned  out  of  office  by  the 
commandant.  Little  better  for  sobriety  was  O'Dowd,  a  man  of  some 
estate  in  the  county,  and  almost  the  only  gentleman  that  took  arms 
with  the  rebels,  for  which  he  paid  the  foHeit  of  his  life  at  Ballina- 
muck.  Richard  Bourke,  of  Ballina,  had  some  military  knowledge,  was 
a  good  drill-sergeant,  firm  in  combat,  and  popular ;  so  that  he  might 
have  done  the  harm  he  wished,  if  the  habitual  stupefaction  of  drink 
had  not  been  an  overmatch  for  his  malice.  O'Donnell  knew  nothing 
of  arms,  nor  was  he  likely  to  learn  the  profession  quickly,  his  petu- 
lance making  him  unfit  for  discipline.  Yet  the  vulgar,  who  can 
discern  in  others  what  they  have  not  in  themselves,  followed  this 
young  man  more  readily  than  any  other  who  pretended  to  lead  them, 
because  they  saw  he  had  more  sense,  more  command  of  himself,  and 
more  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  authority.  Even  the  loyalists  at 
Eallalla  acknowledged  great  obligations  to  him  for  the  industry  with 
which  they  saw  him  exert  himself  to  prevent  pillage,  patrolling  the 
streets  on  horseback  for  several  nights  together,  and  withholding,  both 
by  threats  and  persuasion,  those  whom  he  found  bent  upon  mischief. 
This  testimony,  whatever  his  failings  might  be,  is  extremely  honour- 
able to  the  memory  of  O'Donnell,  who  was  killed  in  battle  in  the 
retaking  of  Killalla."* 

Fallen  and  despicable  as  Bellew  was,  there  is  a  romance  attendant 
on  his  earlier  life,  that  points  the  moral  of  the  mutability  of  human 
fortune  well.  That  very  man,  degraded  even  in  the  eyes  of  savages, 
and  repudiated  disdainfully  by  invaders,  who  courted  an  alliance  with 
any  removed  a  shade  beyond  the  brutal  mob — that  fallen  man  had  once 
his  foot  upon  the  path  of  fortune-— and  the  name  of  Bellew  bade  fair, 
in  early  numhood,  to  rival  that  of  any  successful  soldier  who  figures 
in  those  stirring  times. 

^  This  unfortunate  individual  t  was  brother  to  Doctor  Bellew,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Killalla,  and  when  that  gentleman  was  at  Rom^ 
studying  divinity,  their  father  sent  out  his  second  son  Matthew,  to 
have  him  educated  for  the  priesthood  under  his  brother.  He  sub- 
mitted for  some  years,  though  reluctantly,  to  the  course  of  study 
necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  pastoral  office ;  but  being  of  a  lively 
volatile  disposition,  and  having  formed  an  acquaintance  at  Rome  with 
«ome  Austrian  officers,  who  encouraged'  him  to  join  them,  he  entered 

*  Gordon. 

t  This  memoir,  as  giTen  by  MaBgraTe,  u  subitantiBlly  correct. 
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into  the  imperial  eervioe,  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  t&e  rank  of 
lieutenant;  but  not  finding  sufficient  employment  for  the  activity  of 
his  mind  and  body  at  thai  time  in  Germany,  he  entered  into  the 
Russian  service,  where  he  found  sufficient  occupation  for  the  energies 
of  both,  in  the  bloody  war  which  broke  out  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks.  Here,  his  courage  and  conduct  were  so  conspicuous,  that  he 
was  soon  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major  in  a  regiment  of  infantry. 
But  bis  rapid  career  in  military  fame,  of  which  he  ever  seemed  immo- 
derately fond,  was  suddenly  checked  by  an  unforeseen  accident  At  the 
siege  of  Ismail  the  enemy  sprang  a  mine,  which  blew  up  part  of  the 
fvorks,  and  buried  in  the  ruins  our  unfortunate  hero  and  a  great  many 
Russian  soldiers.  Happy  had  he  been  to  have  been  numbered  with 
the  dead,  and  to  have  finished  his  life  as  he  had  begun  it — like  a  soldier ! 
But  Providence  reserved  him  for  a  more  ignominious  fate,  and 
exemplified  in  him  the  uncertainty  of  human  afiairs.  In  his  early 
days  he  fought  for  glory  in  a  foreign  land,  and  fought  with  courage 
the  battles  of  alien  princes.  In  his  maturer  years,  he  incurred  dis- 
grace and  infamy  at  home,  and  took  up  arms  against  his  lawful 
sovereign  and  his  native  country.  When  extricated  from  the  ruins, 
he  had  but  few  symptoms  of  life ;  he  languished  a  long  time  under  his 
wounds,  and  his  intellects  were  so  much  impaired,  that  he  was  found 
unfit  for  service.  It  was  thought  advisable  then  to  give  him  a  long 
leave  of  absence,  and  to  let  him  return  to  his  friends,  in  hopes  that 
tranquillity  and  his  native  air  would  restore  him. 

^^  Fresh  misfortunes  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  Ireland.  As  he  had 
no  fortune,  he  lived  with  his  friends  and  his  brother,  on  whom  he  had 
great  dependence;  but  when  the  gloss  of  novelty  wore  away,  they 
grew  tired  of  him,  and  manifested  by  their  conduct  that  they  con- 
sidered him  a  troublesome  and  unwelcome  guest  This  drove  him  into 
low  company,  and  a  habit  which  he  had  acquired  of  drinking  spirits 
increased  his  derangement,  and  made  him  disagreeable  and  offensive. 
His  brother  having  quarrelled  with  him,  refused  to  admit  him  into  his 
house,  and  used  to  billet  him  among  his  priests,  month  about — a  situa- 
tion very  disagreeable  to  him,  as  he  disliked  the  principles,  and  was 
disgusted  with  the  ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  his  hosts,  which,  in  his 
gayer  hours,  were  a  subject  of  his  merriment  and  ridicule. 

^'  By  the  death  of  an  uncle  he  became  entitled  to  six  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  frequently  solicited,  to  carry  him  back  to  Russia ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  most  pressing  solicitations,  he  could  not  obtain  it 
from  his  brother,  who  transacted  the  affairs  of  the  deceased.  He  was 
frequently  invited  to  the  tables  of  the  genteel  and  respectable  families 
at  Bellina ;  but  from  the  want  of  clothes  and  cleanliness,  and  the  filth 
and  squalidness  of  his  person,  he  soon  became  unfit  for  society. 
Being  in  this  state  of  misery  and  wretchedness  on  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  he  had  not  firmness  and  fortitude  enough  to  resist  the  tempta^- 
tions  which  they  offered  him  to  enter  into  their  service.  His  first 
offer,  however,  was  to  his  king  and  country ;  and  just  as  the  enemy 
were  about  to  enter  Ballina,  he  earnestly  entreated  two  gentlemen 
whom  he  knew,  to  supply  him  with  arms  and  a  horse,  declaring  that 
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he  was  readj  to  accompany  them  and  share  their  fortune.  With  this 
request  it  was  impossible  at  the  moment  to  comply,  and  being  left 
then  no  other  resource  but  to  fly  or  join  the  enemy,  he  embraced  the 
latter.  The  French  were  happy  to  find  a  man  who  could  speak  their 
language  well,  and  who  was  likely  to  be  useful  to  them,  from  his  long 
experience  in  military  matters;  they  therefore  conferred  on  him  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  general  in  the  army  of  the  Irish  republic.  But 
as  he  continued  to  give  way  to  his  former  habits  of  dissipation  and 
drunkenness,  they  found  him  rather  an  encumbrance  than  a  benefit" 

While  Humbert  had  boldly  taken  the  offensive,  the  intelligence  of 
his  unexpected  descent  occasioned  the  liveliest  alarm.  Ireland,  it  is 
true,  was  quiet  at  the  moment — ^but  it  was  the  dangerous  tranquillity 
which  precedes  the  second  bursting  of  a  volcano.  The  lord-lieutenant 
took  instant  measures  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
check  the  advance  of  the  invaders.  Major-generals  Hutchinson  and 
Trench,  both  commanding  in  Connaught,  were  directed  to  march  at 
once  on  Mayo  with  any  troops  they  could  collect,  taking  care  that  the 
bridges  on  the  Upper  Shannon  should  be  protected;  and  the  chief 
command  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant-general  Lake,  who  proceeded  to 
Oalway  to  assume  it.  The  viceroy,  in  person,  followed  the  move- 
ments of  his  lieutenants,  gradually  drawing  towards  the  scene  where 
danger  was  apparent,  and  gathering  together  any  disposable  force  as 
he  went  along,  which  local  circumstances  permitted  to  be  used."*" 

Hutchinson  reached  Castlebar  on  the  25th  t — ^and  in  full  expectation 

*  He  arrived  at  Philipstown  on  the  26th,  with  the  100th  regiment,  the  first  and 
second  battalions  of  light  infantry,  the  flank  companies  of  the  Backs  and  Warwick 
militia,  and  on  the  27tii  proceeded  to  Kilbeggan ;  the  troops  haying  made  a  progress 
of  forty-four  Irish  miles  in  two  days. 

t  For  the  valaable  information  contained  in  this  and  some  subsequent  notes, 
marked  ^^,  I  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  at  the  time  a  field  officer  with  the  armies 
■erring  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  From  the  rank  he  held,  and  his  intimacy  with  the 
generals  in  command,  his  knowledge  of  passing  events  was  extensive.  An  able  and 
gallant  officer  himself,  none  could  offer  a  more  correct  opinion  on  the  military  occur* 
rences  of  those  troubled  times.  The  opening  of  Humbert's  short  and  daring  cam- 
paign he  thus  notices  : — 

'*  I  left  Dublin  on  the  24th  of  August,  1798,  with  Lord  Ormonde,  in  order  to 
join  our  respective  regiments ;  and  we  arrived  at  Castlebar  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  the  next  day.  I  immediately  visited  General  Huchinson,  who  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  found  lum  in  bed  confined  by  a  slight  fever,  and  taking 
James's  powders.  I  learned  that  tlie  Kerry  militia  had  marched  that  morning  by 
his  orders  for  Foxford,  and  in  consequence  requested  General  Huchinson  to  allow 
me  to  remain  with  him  as  extra  aide-de-camp.  This  he  positively,  and  for  me  for- 
tunately, refused— observing  that  it  was  my  duty  to  be  with  my  regiment,  and  added 
that  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  movement  of  the  French  would  be  by  Fox- 
ford,  as  the  more  direct  route  to  the  capital,  and  on  that  account  he  had  sent  the 
Kerry  there,  upon  whioh  regiment  he  placed  great  reliance.  I  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Foxford,  where  I  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  finding  General  Taylor  in 
command  there,  I  conveyed  to  him  the  impression  of  General  Huchinson  as  to  the 
probable  movement  of  the  French  army.  On  the  following  morning  General  Taylor 
was  earnestly  urged,  as  there  were  no  indications  of  the  French  advancing  by  Foxford, 
to  march  by  the  side  of  Lough  Conn,  so  as  to  act  on  the  flank  or  rear  of  the  French, 
in  their  expected  attack  upon  Castlebar.  This  advice  he  declined  to  follow,  but 
made  a  reconnomanee  for  a  few  miles  on  the  Ballina  road ;  and  no  enemy  was « 
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that  Humbert  would  advance,  made  the  necessary  dispositions  to 
receive  him.*  At  that  time,  two  roads — ^both  now  genendlj  disused 
'-connected  Ballina  with  Castlebar.  One,  by  the  east  of  Lough  Conn, 
passed  through  the  small  town  of  Foxford,  crossing  the  river  Moy— 
there  a  deep  wide  river — ^by  a  long  and  narrow  bridge.  This,  the 
lower  road,  was  by  far  the  easiest  by  which  an  army  could  advance ; 
and  to  defend  this  pass,  the  Kerry  regiment,  some  companies  of  the 
line,  and  a  yeomanry  corps,  with  two  battalion  guns,  were  detached  by 
General  Hutchinson, — and  General  Taylor  arriving  at  Foxford,  took 
the  command.  By  this,  the  lower  road,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
French  only  could  approach — ^while  the  upper  line,  running  westward 
of  Lough  Conn,  wsus  disregarded,  aa  being  impracticable. 

But  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  the  idea  that  the  monn* 
tain  road  was  not  easily  traversed  by  men  in  light  marching  order  as 
Humbert's  troops  were.  They  had  Drought  wi&  them  only  two  light 
four-pounders,  called  in  the  parlance  of  the  day,  curricle-guns.  There 
was  an  abundant  supply  of  peasants  to  carry  them  over  any  height— 
and  but  for  the  defects  of  the  carriages,  the  cannon  would  have  been 
little  impediment  to  the  march. 

The  point  in  that  route,  which  was  considered  by  the  commanders 
at  Castlebar  to  be  a  Thermopylao  without  the  trouble  of  defence, 
was  the  pass  of  Bamageeragh.f  Looking  down  on  the  Tyrawly  side, 
it  is  certainly  formidable  to  any  approaclung  it  directly ;  but  on  either 
side,  half  an  hour  would  turn  it  without  trouble,  and  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave  is  sadly  in  error,  when  he  says,  '^  that  one  company  with  a 
battalion  gun  posted  there  would  have  checked  the  progress  of  the 
French."  In  false  confidence  that  the  invaders  must  advance  by  the 
lower  road,  the  upper  one  was  totally  neglected.  British  generals  had 
yet  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  Humbert  gave  them  a  practical  lesson 
on  the  memorable  27th  of  August. 

Humbert  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  country  be- 
tween himself  and  the  royalists,  and  determined  to  advance  by  the 
mountain  road.  Keeping  his  intention  profoundly  secret,  he  announced 
his  design  of  marching  direct  on  Foxford,  which  intelligence,  as  he 
had  expected  and  intended,  was  conveyed  to  head-quarters  at  Castle- 
bar. To  give  stronger  colour  to  the  deception,  he  took  the  lower  road 
on  his  departure  from  Ballina^— but  on  reaching  a  cross-road  two  miles 

In  the  conrae  of  the  daj,  however,  we  were  infonned  of  the  defeat  of  our  forces  at 
Castlebar,  by  the  arrival  of  parties  of  the  6th  dragoon  gaards  and  other  troops,  and 
General  Taylor,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  retired  with  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand to  Swineford.  I  wonld  here  remark  that  the  account  oontaineu  in  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave's  Memoir  as  to  the  attack  on  Castlebar  is  quite  authentic,  having  been 
communicated  to  him  by  Generals  Huchinson  and  French." 

*  The  troops  with  which  he  moved  towards  Castlebar  were,  the  Kerry  miHtia  from 
Galway,  a  detachment  of  the  Fraser  fendbles  from  Tuam,  the  Kilkenny  militia  from 
Loughrea,  the  Longford  firom  Gort,  a  detachment  of  Lord  Roden's  fencibla 
caraLry,  four  six-pounders,  and  a  howitzer  from  Athenry.  These  troops  were  after- 
wards joined  by  the  skeleton  of  the  6th  regiment,  about  one  hundred  men.  froa 
Galway ;  the  latter  town  being  left  in  charge  of  some  yeomanry. 

+  This  celebrated  defile  is  variously  termed — Bamagee— Bamageehey — and  Bar* 
Mfeeragh.    The  latter  spelling  is  the  correct  one. 
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from  the  town,  he  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  marched  rapidly  towards 
the  pass  of  Bamageeragh. 

So  perfectly  satisfied  were  the  British  generals  that  Humbert's 
movements  would  be  by  Foxford,  that  accident  alone  prevented  the 
surprise  from  being  complete.  A  yeoman,  who  had  a  mountain  farm 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pass,  had  been  as  early  as  three  in  the 
morning  examining  his  cattle-~and  observing  a  strong  column  of  men 
dressed  in  blue  advancing  rapidly  towards  Bamageeragh,  he  galloped 
into  Castlebar,  and  alarmed  the  garrison.  General  Trench  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  the  pass,  but  at  a  league  from  the  town  his  escort 
was  fired  at  by  the  French  advanced  guard,  and  the  yeoman's  report 
too  truly  confirmed.  The  garrison,  already  under  arms,  marched  to 
the  position  marked  out  by  the  generals  the  preceding  day — forming 
on  a  range  of  rocky  heights  north  of  the  town,  which  ran  in  a  direc- 
tion east  and  west,  and  commanding  a  rising  ground  at  a  thousand  jBids' 
distance,  which  Humbert  must  of  necessity  cross  under  the  fire  of 
Hutchinson's  artillery. 

The  royalists  were  formed  in  two  lines,  crowning  the  heights  of  the 
position.  The  first,  consisted  of  the  E^lkenny  militia,  some  regulars 
(the  skeleton  of  the  6th),  and  a  party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  fen- 
cibles — ^the  Fraser  fencibles  and  Galway  yeomanry  formed  the  second 
line.  To  the  left  of  the  Kilkenny  regiment,  and  in  a  valley  in  their 
rear,  four  companies  of  the  Longford  militia  were  in  reserve.  The 
bulk  of  the  cavalry — ^part  of  the  6th  dragoon  guards  (carabineers),  and 
1st  fencibles — were  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  the  first  line ;  the  artillery 
were  a  little  advanced ;  two  curricle-guns  being  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Shortall — and  parallel  to  them, 
the  battalion-guns  of  the  Kilkenny  militia  were  in  position  in  front  of 
that  regiment,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  French  appeared,  marching  in  close  column, 
and  Humbert  examined  the  royal  position  and  the  formidable  force  to 
which  he  was  opposed.  Before  he  crowned  the  ridge,  he  covered  his 
grenadiers  with  a  body  of  rebels  in  French  uniforms,  to  draw  on  them 
the  fire  of  the  artillery.  To  the  rabble  who  attended  him,  as  they 
could  be  of  no  service,  he  gave  no  attention  whatever — and,  indeed,  had 
he  counted  aught  on  their  assistance,  he  would  have  been  fatally 
deceived. 

When  the  enemy  crowned  the  height,  the  royal  artillery  opened,  and 
a  round  shot  from  one  of  Captain  Shortall's  six-pounders,  pitched  into 
the  head  of  the  French  column,  .and  completely  divided  it.*  The  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  this  well-directed  shot,  obliged  Humbert  to  fall 
back  behind  the  dip  of  the  hill  and  re-form.  Again  he  advanced— cmd 
a  second  shot  struck  the  column  with  similar  precision.  About  Mty  of 
the  French  rushed  forward  and  got  under  cover  of  a  house — but  the 
main  body  were  obliged  again  to  retire  and  re-form. 


"At  Castlebur  Captain  Shortall  and  the  royal  artillery  behaved  with  the 

utmost  gallantry  and  ooohieis.  The  non-commiasioiied  ottcers  of  the  Longford  ako 
fitood  their  ground  with  great  firmneii  aher  the  regiment  broke,  until  they  were 
orerwhelmel  by  nnmben." 
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After  disappearing  five  minates,  the  French  column,  a  third  time, 
crossed  the  ridge,  and  by  forcing  cattle  forward  in  their  front,  en* 
deavonred  to  secure  themselves  from  a  cannonade  they  had  found  so 
fatal.  Even  this  effort  failed — and,  finding  he  could  not  advance  in 
column  under  the  destructive  fire  of  the  guns,  Humbert  commenced 
deploying  rapidly  from  his  centre  with  open  files,  until  he  formed 
line,  mostly  in  rank  entire,  nearly  parallel  with  that  which  occupied 
the  front  of  the  royal  position. 

Here  the  first  and  fatal  mistake  of  this  disgraceful  day  was  made.* 
Instead  of  holding  their  ground  quietly,  and  allowing  the  enemy  to 
close,  the  militia  regiments  opened  a  useless  fire  at  a  distance  which 
rendered  it  perfectly  ineffective.  The  French  attributed  it  at  once  to 
panic,  or  its  real  cause,  want  of  judgment — and  rushing  forward,  en 
tirailleur^  they  seized  some  hedges  in  front  of  the  royalist  line,  and 
commenced  extending  rapidly,  with  the  intention  of  outflanking  it. 

And  now  a  disgraceful  scene  began.  The  line  exhibited  a  general 
appearance  of  unsteadiness — ^and  notwithstanding  the  excellent  practice 
of  the  guns,  which  had  exchanged  round  for  case  shot,  and  fired  with 
decided  effect,  the  supporting  infantry  gave  way  and  fell  back,  leaving 
the  cannon  exposed  to  a  rush  from  the  enemy. 

When  Captain  Shortall  had  only  time  to  fire  three  rounds,  the  guns, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  carried — and  the  troops  went  off,  pile- 
fnilcy  towards  the  town.  A  few  of  the  Longford  regiment,  with 
stragglers  from  other  corps,  were  rallied  by  the  exertions  of  their 
officers — and  favoured  by  the  numerous  inclosures,  they  kept  up  a  re- 
tiring fusilade,  checking  the  advance  of  the  enemy — and  afterwards 
formed  on  the  bridge  of  Castlebar,  where  a  curricle-gun  had  been 
placed,  served  by  the  royal  artillery. 

^'  The  party  who  defended  the  bridge,  consisting  of  some  gallant  offi- 
cers, some  of  the  Longford,  a  few  of  the  Kilkenny  and  Fraser  fencibles, 
suffered  most  severely,  as  they  were  exposed  to  a  cross-fire,  both  from 
the  roads  leading  to  it,  and  from  the  houses  on  either  side.  The  men 
often  fell  back,  but  were  again  rallied  by  their  officers.  At  length,  most 
of  the  Royal  Irish  artillery,  who  worked  the  gun,  having  been  killed  or 
wounded,  it  became  useless;  and  the  enemy  were  able  to  push  forward 
a  body  of  cavalry,  whose  charge  was  repulsed  by  this  small  party,  and 
two  of  the  foremost  hussars  killed  within  the  ranks.  By  this  charge, 
however,  the  numbers  of  the  royalists  were  much  reduced ;  and  having 
been  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  one  captain  and  one  subaltem,t 

*  t^  **  The  great  error  in  the  case  of  Castlebar  was,  that  there  was  no  com- 
bined  plan  of  operation.  The  troops  at  Castlebar  and  Foxford  were  completely 
separated ;  Bamageeragh  should  have  been  occupied  in  force.  Four  hundred  men 
and  a  few  guns  judiciously  placed  would  have  stopped  the  French  and  forced  them 
to  retrograde  on  Foxford,  which  was  a  more  defensible  position  than  Castlebar." 

t  ^^  "  With  respect  to  the  Kerry,  although  the  corps  was  detached,  and  con- 
sequently non-combatants  at  Castlebar,  one  of  our  officers  had  a  very  singular  es- 
cape. Lieutenant  Mahony  had  been  on  picquet,  was  on  the  Held,  and  when  the 
troops  fledy  he  remained  on  the  ground— was  attadced  by  an  officer  of  French  gre- 
nadiers, and,  after  a  sharp  sword  fight  they  g^ppled  and  came  to  the  ground  togp^ 
ther,  when  a  French  grenadier  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  firebck  on  Mahonj's  temple. 
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who  were  desperately  wonnded,  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  retreat, 
after  having  lost  half  their  number."  * 

The  French  appeared  men  qualified  not  only  to  obtain,  but  also  to 
improve  a  victory — and  with  singular  daring,  a  party  of  hussars,  not 
exceeding  ten  in  number,  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  retreating  royalists, 
and  overtook  and  captured  a  gun,  which  they  were  about  to  turn  on 
the  runaways,  when  a  superior  number  of  Lord  Roden's  fox-hunters 
charged  back,  killed  five,  and  drove  off  the  rest.  The  slain  were  buried 
where  they  fell — and  in  memory  of  the  event,  the  place  is  still  called 
French-hill. 

Although  no  attempt  to  follow  them  was  made,  a  panic  seemed 
still  to  operate  on  the  troops,  who  retreated  so  quickly,  as  to  reach  the 
town  of  Tuam,  thirty  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  on  the  night  of 
the  same  day,  and  renewing  their  march,  after  a  short  refreshment, 
they  retired  still  farther  towards  Athlone,  where  an  officer  of  carabineers, 
with  sixty  of  his  men,  arrived  at  one  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  29th, 
having  performed  a  march  of  sixty-three  miles — the  distance  between 
Athlone  and  Castlebar — in  twenty-seven  honrs^  The  artillery  taken  in 
this  disgraceful  defeat  consisted  of  fourteen  pieces,  of  which  four  were 
curricle-guns.  Beside  that  of  the  carabineers— of  which  no  return  has 
been  published— the  royalist  loss  has  been  stated  at  fifty-three  killed, 
thirty-four  wounded,  and  279  prisoners,  or  missing.  In  the  return  of 
wounded,  two  lieutenants  and  three  sergeants  were  included.  Among 
the  prisoners  and  missing  were  two  majors,  three  captains,  six  lieu- 
tenants, three  ensigns,  two  officers  of  the  staff,  ten  sergeants,  and  two 
drummers.  Of  the  privates  missing,  the  greater  part  belonged  to  the 
Longford  and  Kilkenny  militia,  who  aifterwards  deserted  to  the  enemy — 
and  this,  with  other  circumstances,  gave  grounds  for  suspicion  that 
treachery  had  a  share  in  the  defeat  at  Castlebar.  That  not  one  of 
these  deserters  escaped  the. death  which  their  defection  merited,  is  per- 
haps not  unworthy  of  remark.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  royal  army. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  disgraceful  and 
unaccountable  than  the  defeat  of  the  royalist  army  at  Castlebar.  That 
the  strength  of  King's  army  fully  warranted  its  commander  in  covering 
the  town  and  taking  an  open  position,  cannot  be  denied — ^but  still,  as 
there  was  some  uncertainty  touching  the  number  of  the  assailants,  ia 
the  event  of  disaster,  measures  should  have  been  arranged  for  rallying 
the  troops  within  the  town,  which,  a  very  little  trouble  would  have 
made  thoroughly  defensible  against  a  force  so  inferior  as  Humbert's. 
That  the  general  spirit  of  the  troops  was  excellent,  many  individual 

nd  diicharged  the  musket.  Strange  to  say,  the  ball  glanced  from  the  bonei  and 
formed  a  grooTe  round  his  skull,  one  side  of  his  face  being  completely  blackened 
with  gunpowder.  Lieutenant  Mahony  was  subsequently  conveyed  on  horseback  by 
Mr.  Blake,  of  Garracloon,  hanged  afterwards,  at  Ballinamuck,  a  rebel  officer, 
with  whom  he  had  been  previously  well  acquainted,  and  he  ultimately  reached 
Athlone." 
*  Musgrave. 
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cases  preyed*-— and  with  a  superior  cavaliy  and  artillery — the  latter 
particularly  well  served — ^the  contest  should  not  have  lasted  ten 
minutes*  But  Humbert's  estimate  of  the  British  conmianding  officers 
will  give  a  key  to  the  secret  cause  of  their  defeat  ^^  I  met,"  he  said, 
^<  many  generals  in  Ireland — but  the  only  general  I  met  vIUv  all — was 
•—Colonel  Verekor." 

*  '*  The  French  approached  the  new  gaol  to  break  it  open.  It  was  guarded  by  a 
highland  Fraser  sentinel,  whom  his  friends  had  desired  to  retreat  with  them;  but  he 
heroically  refused  to  quit  his  post,  which  was  elevated,  with  some  steps  leading  to 
it.  He  charged  and  fired  five  times  sucoessiTely,  and  killed  a  Frenchman  at  erery 
shot,  but  before  he  oonld  charge  the  sixth  time,  they  mshed  on  him,  beat  out 
his  brains,  and  threw  him  down  the  steps,  with  the  sentry-box  on  his  body."— 
JfiMpnsM*/ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

rmiNCB  OCC0PATIOK  OW  CASTIiXBAK— HUMBKRt'a   MOTSMEMT    TO   TBI  NORTH 
-^SUaRBNDBB  OV  TBB  FBBMCH  ARMT. 

During  the  period  that  Humbert  occnpied  Castlebar— that  is,  from 
the  27th  of  Aagust  until  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  September — ^the 
French  behaved  with  the  greatest  moderation,  protecting  the  Pro* 
testants  from  insult,  and  repressing  every  attempt  at  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  their  ignorant  and  useless  allies.  Invariably  the  invaders 
regarded  the  Irish  mob  who  accompanied  them  as  a  pack  of  senseless 
savages — and  no  pains  were  taken  to  disguise  these  feelings  of  con- 
tempt. ''  The  French  ate  the  best  of  meat  and  bread,  drank  wine, 
beer,  and  coffee,  and  slept  on  good  beds.  They  compelled  the  rebels 
to  eat  potatoes,  drink  whiskey,  and  sleep  on  straw.  They  beat  and 
abused  them  like  dogs,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity. A  volume  would  not  contain  an  account  of  the  brutal  actions 
of  the  rebels ;  and  the  women,  who  were  worse  than  the  men,  carried 
off  hides,  tallow,  beef,  cloth,  and  various  other  articles."* 

Bad  as  the  peasantry  were,  the  few  gentry  who  had  joined  the 
French  were  even  still  more  contemptible.  All  were  men  who,  through 
drunkenness  or  poverty,  had  lost  autey  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three,  who,  from  imbecility  or  silly  pride,  had  been  led  to  declare  for 
the  invaders — and,  wanting  both  m  energy  and  influence,  they  were 
allies  but  in  name. 

From  the  determination  exhibited  by  the  better  classes  to  keep 
aloof  ftt)m  any  political  connection  with  the  invading  army,  Humbert 
had  long  been  convinced  that  nothing  but  another  French  descent  upon 
the  coast,  and  that  too,  in  imposing  strength,  could,  in  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  make  any  serious  impression.  On  any  real  advantage 
which  could  arise  from  the  co-operation  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
peasantry,  he  had  ascertained,  by  melancholy  experience,  that  no  de- 
pendence could  be  placed.  Not  a  respectable  person  in  holy  orders 
had  openly  countenanced  the  movement — and  such  men  as  Gannon, 
Macgowan,  and  Cowley  f  were  a  disgrace  to  their  own  profession,  and 
hence,  their  adherence  to  any  cause  would  be  damnatory.   No  wonder, 

*  Mqignve. 

t  GaxmoB  had  been  in  France  for  many  years,  spoke  the  language  fluently,  and 
hence,  was  useful  to  Humbert.  His  character  was  very  bad,  and  he  was  grossly 
immoral.  Macgowan  was  a  fellow  of  very  low  parentage,  and  a  confirmed  drunkard. 
He  broke  his  neck  returning  home  inebriated  from  a  christening.  Cowley  was  a  pea- 
sant's son — illiterate  and  trp<*a]ent ;  and,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  a  misguided, 
bat  most  humane  man  named  Barrett,  he  would  have  proved  one  of  the  moat 
sanguinary  monsters  of  that  fearful  time.   **  Though  this  wretch  escaped  the  gallowSf 
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therefore,  that  to  the  Irish  priesthood  the  French  officers  exhibited  a 
marked  antipathy  ;*  and  indeed  the  few  who  joined  them  were  but  a 
sorry  specimen  of  the  order.  Frequently,  a  latent  hatred  of  Pro- 
testants became  too  apparent;  but  any  attempt — and  many  were 
made — ^to  give  a  religious  turn  to  the  war,  was  on  the  French  part 
furiously  repelled.  The  freest  exercise  of  worship  was  permitted  to 
the  Protestants^-and,  infidels  themselves,  the  faith  of  others  was 
scrupulously  respected  by  the  invaders. 

Doctor  Ellison,  the  rector  of  Castlebar,  had  formerly  been  a  cavalry 
officer,  and  was  remarkable  for  personal  intrepidity.  Slightly 
wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  Killalla,  he  afterwards  returned  to 
Castlebar,  and  remained  there  in  constant  communication  with  the 
French  officers,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect.  On  one  occasion, 
while  conversing  with  Humbert  and  his  stafi*,  a  drunken  priest  entered 
the  room  to  ask  the  French  general's  permission  to  celebrate  mass  in 
the  Protestant  church.  Humbert  laughed,  and  replied,  "that  he 
might  say  mass  where  he  pleased,  provided  that  he  did  not  require 
him  to  attend  it."  The  priest  returned  thanks,  and  was  retiring,  when 
Doctor  Ellison  called  him  back. — "  So,"  he  said,  "  Father  — ,  you 
intend  offering  mass  up  in  my  church  ?"  "I  do,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
cannot  prevent  it,"  returned  Ellison,  boldly—"  but  mark  what  I  pro- 
mise.  Offer  the  insult  you  intend  to  my  church,  and,  by  heaven ! 
within  one  fortnight  I'll  have  you  hanged  upon  the  steeple!"  The 
threat  had  the  desired  effect — but,  every  thing  considered,  few  men 
would  have  been  bold  enough  to  hold  it  out. 

Nor  was  it  alone  when  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  that  person  and  property  were  protected.  The  detachment 
which  was  left  to  garrison  Killalla  had  been  intrusted  to  a  French 
officer  called   Charost,t  and  during  the  occupation  of  that   town, 

he  Buffeted  a  more  severe  and  painful  death.  Having  wandered  about  the  moun* 
tains  for  some  months,  suffering  all  the  miseries  of  hunger,  thirst,  watching,  and 
fear,  his  friends  formed  a  subterraneous  cavern  for  him,  under  a  corn-field,  of  which 
the  aperture  was  covered  with  a  large  stone,  so  as  to  elude  the  observation  of  his 
pursuers,  who  often  passed  close  to  it.  His  provisions  were  let  down  to  him  by  a 
rope.  At  last,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  den,  and  his  death  was  imputed  to  suffoca* 
lion  from  coals,  which  his  friends  supptied  him  with,  to  correct  the  humidity  of  his 
cavern.  *  * — Mutgrate, 

*  **  The  wonder  was,  how  the  zealous  papist  should  come  to  any  terms  of  agree- 
ment with  a  set  of  men,  who  boasted  openly  in  our  hearing,  '  that  they  had  just 
driven  Mr.  Pope  out  of  Italy,  and  did  not  expect  to  find  him  so  suddenly  in  Ireland.' 
It  astonished  the  French  officers  to  hear  the  recruits,  when  they  offered  their  service, 
declare,  '  that  they  were  come  to  take  arms  for  France  and  the  Blessed  Vtrgin.'  The 
conduct  of  the  several  priests  who  engaged  in  the  same  treasonableenterprise  was  yet 
more  surprising  than  that  of  their  people.  No  set  of  men  could  be  treated  with 
more  apparent  marks  of  dislike,  and  even  contempt,  than  these  were  by  the  French, 
though  against  the  plainest  suggestions  of  policy,  which  recommended  attention  to 
tlirm,  both  as  having  an  influence  over  their  flocks,  and  as  useful  interpreters,  most 
of  them,  from  their  foreign  education,  being  able  to  speak  a  little  French.  Yet  the 
commandant  would  not  trust  to  their  interpretation ;  if  he  wanted  to  know  the 
truth,  he  waited  till  he  could  see  the  bishop." 

^  ''  Lieutenant-colonel  Charost  had  attauied  the  age  of  five-and-forty.  He  was 
I  in  Paris,  the  son  (as  the  writer  was  told)  of  a  watchmaker  in  that  city,  who 
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the  cLief  care  of  the  gallant  colonel  was,  not  onlj  to  secure  his  pri- 
soners from  insult,  but  to  make  them  feel  their  captivitj  as  slightly  as 
circumstances  would  permit.*  Nor  was  urbanity  of  manner,  and  a 
total  absence  of  dishonesty,  confined  to  those  in  command.  The  con- 
duct of  the  whole  was  exemplary ;  and  the  following  testimony  from 
Bishop  Stock  is,  indeed,  truly  honourable  to  the  character  of  the  French 
soldiery  :— 

'^  It  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice  to  the  excellent  dis- 
cipline constantly  maintained  by  these  invaders  while  they  remained  iix 
our  town,  not  to  remark,  that  with  every  temptation  to  plunder  which 
the  time  and  the  number  of  valuable  articles  within  their  reach  presented 
to  them  in  the  bishop's  palace,  from  a  sideboard  of  plate  and  glasses,  a 
hall  filled  with  hats,  whips,  and  great-coats,  as  well  of  the  guests  as  of 
the  family,  not  a  single  particle  of  private  property  was  found  to 
have  been  carried  away,  when  the  owners,  after  the  first  fright  was 
over,  came  to  look  for  their  effects,  which  was  not  for  a  day  or  two 
after  the  landing.  Immediately  upon  entering  the  dining-room,  a 
French  officer  had  called  for  the  bishop's  butler,  and  gathering  up  the 
spoons  and  glasses,  desired  him  to  take  them  to  his  pantry.  Beside 
the  entire  use  of  other  apartments,  during  the  stay  of  the  French  in 
Killalla,  the  attic  story,  containing  a  library  and  three  bed-chambers, 
continued  sacred  to  the  bishop  and  his  family.  And  so  scrupulous 
was  the  delicacy  of  the  French  not  to  disturb  the  female  part  of  the 
house,  that  not  one  of  them  was  ever  seen  to  go  higher  than  the 
middle  floor,  except  on  the  evening  of  their  success  at  Castlebar,  when 

sent  him  over  early  to  some  connections  in  St.  Domingo,  vhere  he  was  fortunate  to 
marry  a  wife  with  a  plantation  for  her  dowry,  which  yielded  him,  before  the  tronbles, 
an  income  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  By  the  unhappy  war  which 
desolated  that  island  he  lost  every  thing ;  even  his  wife  and  his  only  child,  a  daughter, 
were  taken  on  their  passage  to  France,  and  sent  to  Jamaica.  His  eyes  would  fill 
when  he  told  the  familv  that  he  had  not  seen  these  dear  relatives  for  six  years  past, 
nor  even  had  tidings  o^  them  for  the  last  three  years.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
embraced  military  life,  and  had  risen  by  due  degrees  to  the  rank  which  he  now  filled. 
He  had  a  plain,  good  understanding ;  seemed  careless  or  doubtful  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, but  believed  in  God,  was  inclmed  to  think  that  there  must  be  a  future  state, 
and  was  very  sure  that  while  he  lived  in  this  world,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  aU  the 
good  to  his  fellow-creatures  that  he  could.  Yet  what  he  did  not  exhibit  in  his  own 
conduct,  he  appeared  to  respect  in  others,  for  be  took  care  that  no  noise  nor  dis- 
turbance should  be  made  in  the  castle  on  Sundays,  while  the  family  and  many  Pro- 
testants from  the  town  were  assembled  in  the  library  at  their  devotions.  Another 
French  officer  was  Ponson,  only  five  feet  and  a  half  in  stature,  a  person  of  great 
animal  spirits,  and  incessantly  noisy.  *  He  was  hardy,  and  patient  to  admiration  of 
labour  and  want  of  rest.  A  continued  watching  of  five  days  and  nights  together, 
when  the  rebels  were  growing  desperate  for  prey  and  mischief,  did  not  appear  to 
sink  his  spirits  in  the  smallest  degree.  He  was  strictly  honest,  and  could  not  bear 
the  want  of  this  quality  in  others ;  so  that  his  patience  was  pretty  weU  tried  by  his 
Irish  allies:'  but  he  expressed  a  contempt  of  all  forms  of  religion.'' — Bishop 
8ioek, 

*  *•  The  Protestants  of  KillaUa  enjoyed,  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
officers,  the  privilege  of  attending  divine  service  every  Sunday  in  the  bishop's  palace, 
commonly  called  the  castle.  The  cathedral  remained  shut,  and  the  Romanists  often 
threatened  to  seize  it  for  their  own  use ;  but  they  were  always  restrained  by  tht 
l^resence  of  Charost  and  his  men." 
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V90  oiGcers  begged  leave  just  to  cany  to  the  family  the  news  of  the 
battle,  and  seemed  a  little  mortified  that  the  intelligence  was  received 
with  an  air  of  dissatisfaction." 

No  reinforcements'  had  arriyed  from  France— no  insurrectionary 
movement  in  the  other  provinces  followed  the  descent  at  Killalla,  and 
the  unexpected  success  at  Castlebar.  The  game  was  played — ^Lord 
Comwallis  was  within  thirty  miles— another  day,  and  surrender  would 
be  inevitable ;  but  still  a  chance  might  be  ^^  upon  the  die,"  and  like  a 
brave  adventurer,  Humbert  determined  to  put  it  to  the  hazard.  After 
mature  con8ideratioa»  he  decided  to  march  in  a  northerly  direction,  as 
that  part  of  the  country  he  understood  to  be  disaffected  :  and  also,  the 
route  leading  through  Sligo  and  Donegal,  was  tolerably  free  from  troops, 
and  consequently,  more  open  to  him.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of 
the  drd  of  September,  he  sent  off  his  baggage  and  cannon,  with 
part  of  his  troops,  towards  Sligo ;  and  about  seven  next  morning  set 
out  with  the  remainder,  about  four  hundred  in  number. 

With  the  abandonment  of  the  capital  of  Mayo,  Humbert's  Irish 
career  may  be  said  to  have  closed—and,  probably,  the  most  summary 
but  faithful  account  of  his  extraordinary  campaign,  is  contained  in  his 
own  report  to  the  French  Directory : — 

*'  After  having  obtained  the  greatest  successes,  and  made  the  arms 
of  the  French  republic  to  triumph  during  my  stay  in  Ireland,  I  have 
at  length  been  obliged  to  submit  to  a  superior  force  of  80,000  troops, 
commanded  by  Lord  Comwallis.  I  am  a  prisoner  of  war  on  my 
parole."     Never  was  a  despatch  more  brief,  nor  yet  more  true. 

On  the  day  that  he  evacuated  Castlebar,  Humbert  despatched 
Doctor  Ellison  with  about  eighty  prisoners  to  Lord  Comwallis ;  add 
on  his  route  to  Holljrmount,  the  doctor  fell  in  with  a  strong  cavalry 
detachment  of  Hompech's  dragoons  and  Lord  Roden's  Foxhunters, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Crawford,  who  were  in  march  to 
make  a  reconnaissance.  On  being  apprized  of  Humbert's  retreat. 
Colonel  Crawford  advanced — and  at  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening, 
Castlebar  was  re-occupied  by  the  royalists. 

The  French  were  accompanied  in  their  march  by  a  horde  of  rebels, 
who  every  hour  deserted  by  twenties.  Their  first  halt  was  at  Barley- 
hill — there  Humbert  remained  two  hours — and  resuming  his  march, 
reached  Swineford  at  seven  in  the  evening.  Still  pressing  forward,  he 
halted  near  the  village  of  Tubbercurry,  and  after  a  trifling  skirmish, 
dispersed  some  yeomen  cavalry  who  had  advanced  to  reconnoitre.  At 
Tubbercurry,  Humbert  was  joined  by  a  mob  of  rebels,  who  had  crossed 
the  mountains  from  Ballina.  Sligo  appeared  now  to  be  his  first 
object,  and  he  continued  his  march  towards  that  town.* 

*  (9*  "  -^t  Swineford  General  Taylor  divided  his  fcrce,  moving  himself  on 
Sligo,  and  directing  the  Kerry  and  Fraser  fencibles,  with  a  squadron  of  the  6th 
dragooE  guards,  upon  Trenchpark.  The  day  after  we  reached  Trenchpark  we  re- 
ceived orders  to  retire  upon  Sligo,  and  I  was  so  fully  impressed  with  the  extreme 
danger  of  such  a  course,  as  it  would  expose  the  two  main  lines  to  the  capital,  Car. 
rickonshanna  and  Tarmonbarry,  to  the  enemy,  and  also  enable  the  counties  of  Long- 
ford and  Roscommon  to  rise,  both  of  which  were  fully  organized  for  the  purpottf 
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Ou  ascertaining  that  the  French  were  advancing,  Colonel  Vereker, 
with  a  detachment  f  the  City  Limerick  militia,  a  corps  of  jeomanrj, 
and  two  curricle-guns,  marched  from  the  garrison,  and  took  a  position 
at  Colooney,  a  Tillage  five  miles  from  Sligo.  Hid  force  did  not  exceed 
three  hundred  men,  but  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  strong  position — 
his  right  was  on  a  height,  his  left  rested  on  the  river — and  there  he 
boldly  risked  an  action.  The  result  was  only  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy.  Vereker's 
right  was  turned  —  and  consequently,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
across  the  river,  after  maintaining  a  sharp  and  spirited  action  of 
an  hour. 

It  was  said  that,  on  both  sides,  there  was  a  misconception.  Humbert 
thought  that  Vereker's  was  the  advanced  guard  of  a  large  force,  and 
engaged  him  cautiously ;  while  the  colonel  believed  he  had  only  the 
van  of  the  French  army  before  him,  when,  in  reality,  the  entire  was 
in  his  front.  To  the  British  commander,  the  action  was  most  creditable-^ 
and,  although  he  retreated  without  his  guns,  the  loss  he  inflicted  on 
the  enemy  was  most  serious*  and  discouraging.  One  important  result 
followed. 

^^  This  opposition,  though  attended  with  defeat  to  the  opposere,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  caused  the  French  general  to  relinquish  his  design  on 
Sligo.  He  directed  his  march  by  Drummahair,  towards  Manorhamil- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  leaving  on  the  road,  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
dition, three  six-pounders,  and  dismounting  and  throwing  five  pieces  of 
artillery  over  the  bridge  at  Drummahair  into  the  river.  On  approach- 
ing Manorhamilton,  he  suddenly  wheeled  to  the  right,  taking  his  way 
by  Drumkerin,  perhaps  with  the  design  of  attempting,  if  possible,  to 

that  I  ventured,  notwithstandiog  the  irregularity  of  such  a  proceeding,  to  remon- 
strate with  the  commanding  officer  against  obeying  the  order,  and  urged  him  to  refer 
for  further  instructions  to  Lord  Comwallis,  at  Athlone.  After  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, he  consented  to  take  the  opinion  oif  the  field  officers  of  the  regiment,  who 
unanimously  concurred  in  my  opinion,  and  I  was  authorized  to  draw  up  a  statement 
explanatory  of  our  decision  and  forward  it  to  Lord  Comwallis,  which  the  colonel 
accordingly  signed  and  despatched  in  duplicate  to  Athl(»ie.  The  lord-lieutenant 
sanctioned  the  course  taken,  and  we  were  ordered  to  assemble,  together  with  the 
other  corps,  at  Boyle,  under  General  Lake,  and  immediately  advance  upon  Castlebar. 
The  general,  in  obedience  to  these  orders,  marched  with  his  entire  force  to  French- 
park,  and  the  following  afternoon  bivouacked  in  an  advantageous  position,  to  the 
east  of  the  cross-roads  at  Ballahadareen.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  French, 
-who  had  made  a  rapid  movement  from  Castlebar,  exactly  in  the  line  we  foretold, 
vix.  towards  Frenchpark  and  Carrick,  reached  the  cross-roads,  and  were  informed 
of  General  Lake's  being  halted  there.  Sarazin,  the  second  in  command,  strongly 
urged  a  night  attack  upon  the  bivouac — but  Humbert  overruled  the  proposal,  sud- 
denly turned  to  his  left,  and  marching  on  Colooney,  encountered  there  the  Limerick 
militia.  General  Lake,  informed  by  his  picquets  of  the  French  movement,  beat 
to  arms,  and  the  troops  were  on  mari;h  soon  after  two  in  the  morning — and  he 
advanced  so  rapidly  in  pursuit  of  the  French,  as  to  arrive  at  Ballinamuck  in 
time  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Comwallis,  in  compelling  the  surrender  of  Humbert's 
army." 

*  It  was  said  that  the  French  lost  twenty-eight  killed,  and  above  thirty  wounded. 
Vereker  returned  his  casualties  at  n:  se  kill  *d,  and  twenty-two  wounded. 

M 
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reach  Granard,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  where  an  alarming  'luiir- 
rection  had  taken  place.  Crawford's  troops  hung  so  close  on  Sio  rear- 
guard of  the  French  as  to  come  to  action  with  it  on  the  7th,  between 
Dramshambo  and  Balljnaamore,  in  which  action,  howerer,  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  some  loss."* 

Four  days  had  passed  since  the  French  and  their  auxiliaries  I:arl 
abandoned  Castlebar — and  during  that  time  they  had  been  harassed 
continually.  So  closely  were  they  pressed,  that  the  fusilade  l)et^een 
their  rear-guard  and  the  advance  of  the  royalists  was  almost  incessant. 
His  great  superiority  in  cavalry,  enabled  General  Lake  to  hang  closely 
on  their  rear,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  shake  him  off — and  by 
mounting  light  infantry  behind  dragoons,t  so  vigorously  was  Hum- 
bert pushed,  that  he  was  obliged  to  halt  the  head  of  his  column,  and 
receive  an  attack  from  the  advancing  enemy. 

While  forming  the  leading  division,  the  rear-guard,  undMr  Saraan, 
were  overtaken  within  half  a  mile  of  Bailynamuck,  and  that  general, 
who  commanded  en  second^  at  once  surrendered.  Indeed,  in  doing 
this,  Sarazin  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  preventing  the  useless  ex- 
penditure of  human  blood — and,  from  the  daring  intrepidity  of  his 
character,  the  sacrifice,  most  painful  to  a  soldier's  feelings,  would  never 
have  been  made  by  him  until  every  hope  was  over. 

The  following  circumstances,  says  Musgrave,  attended  the  sur- 
render of  the  French : — "  The  Earl  of  Roden  and  Colonel  Crawford, 
who  led  on  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  his  lordship's  fencibles, 
perceiving  an  o£Qcer  who  seemed  desirous  to  communicate  with  them. 
Lord  Roden  ordered  his  trumpet  to  sound,  which  was  answered  by  the 
French,  when  his  lordship  and  the  colonel  advanced  into  the  French 
lineij.  The  officer  politely  asked  them  what  their  wishes  were.  They 
answered — to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  desired  them  to  surrender. 
The  officer  said,  that  he  did  not  command,  but  that  he  would  go  to 
General  Humbert,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Humbert  came  up, 
asked  the  same  question,  and  received  a  similar  answer.  He  then 
demanded  half  an  hour  to  give  a  final  answer,  which  was  granted,  on 
condition  that  he  halted  his  troops ;  to  which  he  made  no  reply,  but 
retreated  with  precipitation.  Lord  Roden  then  ordered  his  trumpet  to 
sound  the  advance,  and  came  up  to  the  first  and  second  brigade  of  the 
French  army,  who  surrendered  to  about  300  cavalry,  under  his  lord- 
ship and  Colonel  Crawford.  After  this  they  advanced  with  about 
twenty  dragoons,  and  took  possession  of  three  French  guns.     Shortly 

*  Gordon. 

t  "  General  Lake  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  at  Ballintogher,  between 
Drommahair  and  Coloony.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  constantly  sending  ac- 
counts of  his  movements,  and  those  of  the  enemy,  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  which  was 
distressing,  as  it  could  not  be  effected  but  by  strong  patroles.  He  marched  to  the 
south  of  Dnimshambo,  halted  there  about  three  hours,  and  proceeded  to  Clane,  four 
miles  from  Bailynamuck,  where,  a  little  after  sunrise,  on  the  8th  of  September,  he 
•aw  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  whom,  with  about  150  light  infantry,  mounted 
behind  as  many  cavalry,    he  endeavoured  to  harass  as  ma^  as  ^possible."— 
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allier  Humbert  rallied  his  grenadiers — the  only  part  of  the  armj)  except 
the  chasseurs,  that  had  not  surrendered— consisting  of  about  400 
men,  who  surrounded  Lord  Roden  and  his  twenty  dragoons.  They 
were  given  in  charge  to  the  hussars.  While  they  were  their  prisoners, 
which  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  French  officers  loaded  the 
United  Irishmen,  their  allies,  with  execrations,  for  haying  deceiyed  and 
disappointed  them,  by  inviting  them  to  undertake  a  fruitless  expedition. 
They  also  declared  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  the  most  treacherous 
and  cowardly  they  ever  knew.*  Lord  Roden  and  Colonel  Crawford 
continued  prisoners  till  his  regiment  of  fencibles  adranced  in  quest  of 
their  colonel,  which  the  French  hussars  perceiring,  requested  tiiat  his 
lordship  would  desire  them  to  halt,  as  they  meant  to  surrender,  and  by 
doing  so,  he  preyented  them  from  being  cut  to  pieces." 

The  retreat  of  the  French  from  Mayo  did  not  immediately  produce 
the  consequences  that  might  have  been  expected.  The  ignorance  of 
the  mob  who  had  taken  arms,  and  the  brutal  stupidity  of  their  leaders, 
prevented  them  from  perceiving  that  the  departure  of  the  invading 
army  would  be  the  certain  advent  of  retributive  justicCi  Without 
any  apparent  object,  they  still  continued  in  arms — ^and  hr  worse  con- 
sequeuces  were  to  be  dreaded  by  the  loyalists  of  Mayo,  from  the  defeat 
of  Ballinamuck,  than  the  victory  of  Castlebar. 

From  the  commencement  of  Humbert's  movement  toward  the  North, 
until  his  surrender,  not  an  hour  passed  without  the  vengeance  of  the 
royalists  falling  on  the  deluded  wretches,  who  still  continued  rather  to 
embarrass  than  assist  the  French  army  while  retreating.  Every  strag- 
gler that  was  overtaken  was  cut  down  by  the  Hompeschers  and  Fox- 
hunters  who  hung  upon  Humbert's  rear ;  and  when  the  invaders  laid 
down  their  arms  at  Ballinamuck,  if  blood  could  have  atoned  for  trea- 
son, it  was  fearfully  exacted — ^for  the  sword  and  halter  t  were  used  with 


_  _  It  would  appear  that  the  eoldiers  of  the  grande  nation  and  their  Irish 
allies  were  heartily  tired  of  each  other.  *'  Fart  of  the  royal  army  remained  at 
Ballinamuck  for  some  days,  and  conrts-martial  were  established,  by  which  some  of 
the  leading  rebels  were  tried  and  executed,  with  a  vast  number  of  Uie  lower  class — 
who,  taken  in  French  arms  and  uniforms,  were  sentenced  j»-o  formd^  with  a  know- 
ledge that  the  government  would  pardon  them.  They  gave  a  pitiable  account  of 
ihiai  campaign  and  treatment  by  the  French,  described  themselves  as  nearly  starved, 
very  seldom  obtaining  even  raw  potatoes,  never  time  to  cook,  excessively  harassed 
by  long  and  rapid  marches,  spoke  with  great  bitterness  of  the  invading  army,  who 
lived  extremely  well  on  the  plunder  of  gentlemen's  houses." 

t  '*  The  only  troops  actually  engaged  at  Ballinamuck  were  the  light  battalion  and 
the  Armagh  regiment.  A  French  standard  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  light  company 
of  the  Armagh,  and  it  is  still  kept  with  the  regimental  colours  in  Godbrd  Castle. 
After  the  action,  the  regiment  were  marched  to  Carrick-on-Shannon — ^where,  in  the 
court-house,  there  were  collected  a  couple  of  hundred  rebel  prisoners,  taken  in  arms. 
An  order  arrived  from  Lord  Ck^mwallis,  directing  a  certain  number  of  them  to  be 
hanged  without  further  ceremony — and  a  number  of  bits  of  paper  were  rolled  up, 
the  word  '  death'  being  written  on  the  number  ordered  ;  and  with  these  in  his  hat, 
the  adjutant,  Captain  Kay  (on  whom  devolved  the  management  of  this  wretched 
lottery),  entered  the  court-house,  and  the  drawing  began.  As  fast  as  a  wretch  drew 
the  fatal  ticket,  he  was  handed  out  and  hanged  at  the  door.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
souct  number  thus  dealt  with)  but  seventeen  were  actually  hanged*    It  was  % 

&2 
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an  nnsparing  hand.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of 
the  namber  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiery.  During  the  pursuit  of 
Humbert,  as  the  rebels  preserved  not  even  the  semblance  of  order,  bat 
straggled  where  they  pleased,  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  them  sleeping 
in  dozens  in  the  fields,  some  ifrom  fatigue,  and  more  from  drunkenness. 
No  questions  were  asked — the  coup  de  sabre^  when  on  march — the  arm 
of  the  next  tree,  if  halting,  ended  all  inquiry.  At  Ballinamuck,  vw 
viciU  was  pronounced — ^no  quarter  was  giyen — and  to  use  Musgrave's 
words,  ^^  dreadful  hayoc"  was  made  among  the  unfortunate  wretches 
who  were  excluded  from  mercy  and  cut  down  by  the  hundred.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  although  the  surrender  of  Humbert's  army 
might  have  been  looked  to  as  a  certain  event,  still,  until  it  actually 
occurred,  the  Mayo  insurgents  might  have  indulged  in  hopes  that  were 
beyond  the  chances  of  probability,  and  dcHperately  continued  in  arms — 
but  when  the  fate  of  the  French  army  was  ascertained,  it  would  be  sup- 
posed that  the  wretched  rabble  would  have  hastily  disbanded.  Such 
was  not  the  case  f— -for,  on  the  12th  of  September,  they  made  an  attempt 
to  recover  Oastlebar,  and  were  repulsed  by  the  small  garrison  of  Fraser 
fencibles  and  loyalists — and  although  all  the  other  towns  were  liberated 
from  the  presence  of  the  rebels,  they  held  BaJlina  and  Killalla  for 
fifteen  days  after  Humbert's  surrender. 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  rebel  garrisons  in  both 
places  were  commanded  by  French  officers,  or  there  is  little  doubt  that 
atrocities,  similar  to  those  committed  in  Wexford,  might  have  eter- 
nally disgraced  the  Western  peasantry.  Charost,  and  his  subordi- 
nate officers,  were  unwearied  in  affording  protection  to  the  persons 

dreadful  dnty  to  devolve  npon  any  regiment;  but,  aomebow  or  other,  men'a  minds 
had  grown  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone.  I  know  it  from  my  own  feelings.  I 
would  go  some  miles  out  of  my  way  to  avoid  an  execution  now,  yet  I  well  remember 
the  indifference  with  which  I  looked  npon  such  a  spectacle  in  1798." — MS,  Journal 
of  a  Field  Officer. 

*  **  The  rebel  auxiliaries  who  had  accompanied  the  French  to  this  fatal  field  being 
excluded  from  quarter,  fled  in  all  directions,  and  were  pursued  with  slaughter.  The 
number  of  their  killed  is  reported  to  have  been  500,  which  seems  much  less  to  exceed 
the  truth  than  returns  of  slain  in  ike  south-eastern  parts  of  Ireland.  Notwith- 
standing its  diminution  by  desertions  in  its  march,  the  force  of  the  rebels  accom- 
panying the  French  army  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  1,500  men  at  the  time  of  this 
surrender.  The  loss  of  the  king's  troops  was  three  privates  killed,  twelve  wounded, 
three  missing,  and  one  officer  wounded,  Lieutenant  Stephens,  of  the  carabineers. 
The  troops  of  General  Humbert  were  found,  when  prisoners,  to  consist  of  748  pri- 
vates, and  96  officers — a  loss  of  288  being  sustained  since  their  first  landing 
At  Killalla.*'— Gorcfon. 

t  *'  The  intelligence  did  not  seem  by  any  means  to  produce,  on  the  minds  of  the 
rebels,  the  effect  that  might  naturally  have  been  expected — ^their  gradual  dispersion 
and  return  to  their  own  homes.  On  the  contrary,  the  resort  to  the  camp  in  the 
Mshop's  meadows  grew  greater  every  day ;  the  talk  of  vengeance  on  the  Protestants 
was  louder  and  more  frequent ;  the  rebels  were  drilled  regularly ;  ammunition  w&s 
demanded,  and  every  preparation  made  for  an  obstinate  defence  against  the  arms  of 
their  sovereign.  Ciureless  of  the  future,  or  trusting  to  the  delay  which  must  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  distance  of  the  king's  army,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  living 
uerrfly  as  long  as  they  might,  upon  the  property  that  lay  at  their  mercy— and  they 
did  use  their  power  of  doing  mischief  most  tcTnh\^,'*—2&9hop  Stock' $  Narrative. 
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and  properties  of  the  loyalists;  and,  in  their  humane  and  generous 
efforts,  tbey  were  adminwly  assisted  by  the  younger  Barrett,  who,  it 
is  gratifying  to  state,  escaped  the  penalties  of  treason,  to  which,  had  he 
been  unfortunately  subjected,  he  would  hare  had  the  sincere  com- 
miseration of  the  numerous  Protestants  whom  he  saved.* 

*  **  After  remaining  in  a  state  of  dreadful  saspenM  for  some  months,  he  effected 
his  escape  to  Sligo,  where,  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  he  entered  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  sailed  for  America. 

"  There  were  many  good  traits  in  this  young  man's  character  which  would  entitle 
him  to  a  better  fate.  He  was  braye  and  generous,  humane  and  grateful;  and  his  per- 
son and  manners  bespoke  something  much  beyond  his  education  and  expectations  in 
life ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  his  loyalty  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  him  to  resist  the  influence  which  was  exerted  to  seduce  him  to  join  the  enemies 
of  his  oonntrr. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 
nrrpmssBiON  of  ths  wkbtbrn  insubkbction — ^milttakt  bxecutioni 

TRABT  BSTWXSN  THB  WBXFOKO  AND   MATO  RBBSL8. 

Thb  long-expected  arriyal  of  the  royalists  was  at  last  announced  by 
the  eound  of  their  cannon,  as  they  threw  a  few  shots  into  Ballina  and 
droye  out  the  rebel  garrison.  The  rebels  hurried  off  in  dreadful  confusion 
to  join  their  confederates  encamped  about  Killalla — and  that  succour 
was  at  handf  the  almost-despairing  loyalists  were  informed.  ^^  A  troop  of 
fugitives  from  Ballina  in  full  race— women  and  children  tumbling  over 
one  another  to  get  into  the  castle,  or  into  any  house  in  the  town  where 
they  might  hope  for  a  momentary  shelter—- continued  for  a  painful 
length  of  time  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  army."* 

Early  on  the  23rd,  the  royal  forces,  despatched  to  crush  the  dying 
embers  of  the  Western  insurrection,  were  seen  advancing,  and  the 
rebels  immediately  quitted  their  camp  and  took  a  position  to  receive 
them. 

The  place  chosen  on  which  to  resist  the  threatened  attack,  was  the 
high  ground  outside  the  town,  on  the  Ballina  road;  and  on  either  side 
the  reoels  lined  the  low  stone  walls  of  the  numerous  inclosures,  which 
afforded  excellent  breastworks,  from  behind  which  they  could  fire  on 
the  king's  troops  as  they  were  advancing.  Learning  that  General 
Trench  had  divided  his  bngade  at  Crosmalina,  and  detached  the  Kerry 
regiment  by  the  Foxford  road  to  cut  off  the  rebel  retreat  by  that  line, 
the  insurgents  pushed  a  corps  of  observation  in  that  direction,  and  then 
awaited  uie  coming  assault  The  affair  that  ensued  was  not  an  action 
but  an  exeention. 

^'  The  two  divisions  of  the  royal  army  were  supposed  to  make  up 
about  1,200  men,  and  they  bad  five  pieces  of  cannon.  The  number  of 
the  rebels  could  not  be  ascertained.  Many  ran  away  before  the  en- 
gagement, while  a  very  considerable  number  flocked  into  the  town  in 
the  very  heat  of  it,  passing  under  the  castle  windows  in  view  of  tho 
French  ofiicers  on  horseback,  and  running  upon  death  with  as  little  ap- 
pearance of  reflection  or  concern,  as  if  they  were  hastening  to  a  show. 
About  four  hundred  of  these  misguided  men  fell  in  the  battle  and  im* 
mediately  after  it*t 

Nothing  conld  be  more  contemptible  than  the  effort  made  at  resist- 
ance. ^^  We  kept  our  eyes,"  says  Bishop  Stock,  *'  on  the  rebels,  who 
seemed  to  be  posted  with  so  much  advantage  behind  the  stone  walls 
that  lined  the  road.  They  levelled  their  pieces,  fired  very  deliberately 
from  each  side  on  the  advancing  enemy ;  yet,  strange  to  tell  I  were 

*  Bishop  Stock's  NsmtiTe.  f  Ibid. 
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able  only  to  kill  one  man,  a  corporal,  and  wound  i^  common  soldier 
Their  shot  in  general  went  oyer  the  heaxls  of  their  opponents." 

The  slaughter  that  ensued  was  terrible.  The  rebels  were  cut  down 
on  every  side  where  they  attempted  to  escape ;  for,  when  driven  from 
their  post  outside  the  town  by  a  flanking  fire  of  the  soldiery,  they  fled 
in  all  directions,  and  were  furiously  pursued  by  the  Roxburgh  cavalry, 
who  slaughtered  many  in  the  streets,  and  were  either  intercepted  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town  by  the  Kerry  militia,  or,  directing  their 
flight  to  the  shore,  "the  fugitives  were  swept  away  by  scores,  a 
cannon  being  placed  on  the  opposide  side  of  the  bay,  which  did  great 
execution." 

In  almost  every  instance  these  besotted  men  appeared  to  become 
only  sensible  of  danger,  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  avoided.  Some  rushed 
for  shelter  into  the  houses — and  when  they  succeeded  in  gaining  an 
entrance,  brought  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  the  indiscriminating 
violence  of  the  soldiery.  The  innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty — ^and 
notwithstanding  "the  exertions  of  the  general  and  his  officers,  the 
town  exhibited  almost  all  the  marks  of  a  place  taken  by  storm.  Some 
houses  were  perforated  like  a  riddle ;  most  of  them  had  their  doors  and 
windows  destroyed,  the  trembling  inhabitants  scarcely  escaping  with 
life,  by  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor ;  nor  was  it  till  the  close  of  next 
day  that  their  ears  were  relieved  from  the  horrid  sound  of  muskets 
discharged  every  minute  at  flying  and  powerless  rebels.  The  plague 
of  war  so  often  visits  the  world,  that  we  are  apt  to  listen  to  any  de- 
scription of  it  with  the  indifference  of  satiety ;  it  is  the  actual  inspec- 
tion only  that  shews  the  monster  in  its  proper  and  full  deformity."* 

In  this  scene  of  bloodshed  and  confusion,  even  loyalty  was  not  a 
security.f    A  gentleman  was  killed  in  his  own  hall,  by  a  shot  directed 

*  BUihop  Stock. 

t  One  melancholy  instance  of  the  innocent  miffering  with  the  guilty  preceded  the 
final  defeat  of  the  western  insurgents.  The  plan  adopted  for  the  recovery  of  Killalla 
was  a  combined  attack  by  Loni  Portarlington  and  General  Trench — in  which  the 
former,  should  assail  the  town  by  the  southern  road,  and  the  latter,  by  the  northern 
one,  leading  to  BaUina.  In  accordance  with  these  arrangements.  Lord  Portarlington 
marched  early  on  the  21st  of  September,  with  the  Queen's  County  militia,  a  troop 
of  the  twenty-fourth  light  dragoons,  axid  the  Tireragh  corps,  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  He  bivouacked  that  night  at  Arldll  Lodge.  Some  rebels  appeared  on  the 
high  grounds,  but  a  round  of  the  guns  at  once  dispersed  them.  The  following  night 
Lord  Portarlington  halted  at  a  place  called  Scurmore,  and  there  a  strong  rebel  body, 
commanded  by  Henry  O'Keown  and  the  younger  Barrett,  made  a  feeble  attack 
upon  the  royahsts,  but  they  were  easily  repulsed,  after  sustaining  a  severe  loss  for 
tfa^ir  temerity. 

**  In  this  affair  we  have  one  calamity  to  lament,  which  left  the  strongest  sensations 
of  grief  in  every  loyal  heart.  Not  far  from  the  scene  of  action  lies  the  village  of 
Canowcarden,  where  a  few  Protestant  families  lived,  who,  from  their  peaceable 
demeanour  and  good  conduct,  possessed  the  regard  even  of  the  rebels ;  so  that, 
partly  by  giving  them  entertainment  and  money  as  long  as  they  were  able,  and 
partly  by  hiding  themselves  in  the  bogs  and  corn-fields,  they  had  hitherto  avoided 
the  captivity  which  their  brethren  suffered. 

•<  On  this  day,  a  rebel  party  commanded  by  John  M*Donnough,  otherwise 
Pitcher,  on  their  march  to  attack  the  king's  troops,  were  ordered  to  enter  the  village, 
and  force  every  man  who  was  able  to  carry  arms  to  join  their  party.    They  thers 
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at  a  rebel  he  was  endearooring  to  exclude ;  and  the  preseirer  and 
protector  of  the  Protestanta — Colonel  Charost — ^had  nearly  lost  his  life 
through  the  rashness  of  an  excited  soldier.  He  had  returned  to  the 
castle  for  his  sabre,  and  advanced  with  it  to  the  gate,  in  order  to 
deliver  it  up  to  some  English  officer,  when  it  was  seized  and  forced 
from  his  hand  by  one  of  the  Fraser  fenciblcs.  He  came  in,  got 
another  sword,  which  he  surrendered  to  an  officer,  and  turned  to  re- 
enter the  hall.  At  this  moment,  a  second  Highlander  burst  through 
the  gate,  in  spite  of  the  sentinel  placed  there  by  the  general,  and  fired 
at  the  commandant  with  an  aim  that  was  nearly  proving  fatal,  for  the 
ball  passed  under  his  arm,  piercing  a  very  thick  door  entirely  through, 
and  lodging  in  the  jamb.  ^'  Had  we  lost  this  worthy  man,"  says  the 
bishop,  '^  by  such  an  accident,  his  death  would  have  spoiled  the  whole 
relish  of  our  present  enjoyment.  He  complained,  and  received  an 
apology  for  the  soldier's  behaviour  from  his  officer.  Leave  was  imme- 
diately granted  to  the  three  French  officers  to  keep  their  swords,  their 
effects,  and  even  their  bed-chambers  in  the  house."* 

Heavily  now  did  the  vengeance  of  the  executive  visit  the  misdeeds 
of  the  disaffected.  Moore,  Blake,  McDonnell,  all  gentlemen  of  old 
family  and  some  fortune,  had  already  paid  their  treason  with  their 
lives,  after  the  surrender  of  the  French  at  Ballinamuck;  and  the 
total  dispersion  of  the  rebellious  rabble  at  Killalla  was  followed  by 
fresh  executions  and  severities— the  leader  and  the  peasant  alike, 
finding  ample  cause  to  curse  the  hour  when  Humbert  debarked  upon  their 
coast.     On  the  peasantry,  although  they  might  evade  the  extreme 

met  with  some  of  these  poor  Protestants,  some  of  them  reaping  their  com,  others 
concealed  in  their  houses,  all  of  whom  they  forced  along  with  tiiem  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives,  even  without  arms  to  defend  themselves,  and  placed  them  in  the  front  of 
the  line. 

"  When  the  rebel  army  gave  way,  these  unfortnnate  men  fled  among  the  crowd 
towards  their  own  homes ;  but,  having  been  overtaken  by  the  cavalry,  they  fell  in 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  rebels.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  endeavoured  to 
explidn  the  cause  of  their  being  there,  or  to  justify  their  conduct ;  as  the  troops, 
elate  with  victory,  and  inflamed  with  revenge,  took  no  time  to  examine  the  oiroum- 
stances  of  their  situation. 

*'  The  loyalists  had,  soon  after,  the  gratification  of  seeing  Captain  Pitcher  taken 
prisoner,  and  having  been  convicted  of  that  and  other  crimes,  Us  life  was  forfeited 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  This,  however,  was  but  a  poor  atonement  to  the 
community  for  the  loss  of  many  loyal,  well-behaved,  and  industrious  men,  and  no 
consolation  to  the  unfortunate  widows  and  helpless  orphans  whom  they  left  behind, 
to  deplore  a  loss  which  never  could  be  retrieved.'' — Muiffra»e» 

*  (^  **  I  had  the  great  satisfiBction  of  being  the  first  ofllcer  to  enter  thebishopi 

Salace,  where  we  were  received  with  equal  joy  by  the  French  commandant  and  his 
rother-offioers— >Colonel  Charost  doing  me  the  honour  of  presenting  me  his  sword. 
He  was  a  brave,  honest,  and  most  woithy  man,  and  he  assured  me  &at  he  was  truly 
delighted  at  our  arrival,  as  he  had  latterly  been  in  perpetual  danger  of  assassination  by 
the  rebels ;  and  indeed  there  was  every  reason  for  alarm.  Mr.  Fortescue,  afterwards 
Lord  Claremount,  had  been  shot  in  the  head  by  a  slug  fired  by  a  rebel  from  thfli 
garden,  a  few  moments  before  I  entered  the  house.  We  passed  ten  days  agreeably 
with  the  bishop's  family  and  our  prisoners.  The  table  department  was  unex- 
ceptionable— as  the  house  was  amply  stored  with  luxuries  and  wines,  plundered  ftook 
the  houses  of  the  principal  gentry,  with  beef  and  provisions  laid  in  by  requisition  foi 
^  use  of  the  French." 
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penalty  of  tbe  law  that  fell  upon  those  of  snperior  station,  sti]!  they 
too  had  good  cause  to  find  that  an  angry  gorernment  is  not  easily  ap* 
peased-^and  even  the  remoteness  and  wretchedness  of  their  isolated 
habitations  procured  no  immunity  for  their  crimes.  And  yet  it  would 
have  been  probably,  a  wiser  policy  to  have  passed  their  ofiendings  over 
— but  the  edict  had  gone  forth, .  and  it  was  carried  into  rigorous 
operation. 

^^  General  Trench  made  haste  to  clear  the  wild  districts  of  the 
Laggan  and  Erris,  by  pushing  detachments  into  each,  who  were  able 
to  do  little  more  than  to  bum  a  number  of  cabins,  for  the  people  had 
too  many  hiding-places  to  be  easily  overtaken.  Enough,  however,  was 
effected  to  impress  upon  the  mindjei  of  the  sufferers  a  conviction,  that 
joining  with  the  enemies  of  their  countty  against  their  lawful  sovereign 
was  not  a  matter  of  so  little  moment  as  they  had  ignorantly  imagined — 
and  probably,  the  memory  of  what  they  endured  will  not  be  effaced  for 
years.  "  There  are,  I  know,"  says  the  bishop,  "  those  who  think  differ* 
ently,  and  say  these  mountaineers  will  be  always  ripe  for  insurrection — 
and  who  urge  in  proof,  the  mischief  they  did  afterwards,  by  robbing  and 
houghing  of  cattle.  Yet  surely  our  common  nature  will  incline  us  to 
make  some  concession  to  the  feelings  of  men  driven,  though  by  their 
own  fault,  from  their  farms  and  their  dwellings — wretched  dwellings  to 
be  sure,  but  to  them  as  valuable  as  the  palace  to  the  grandee.  Let  a 
man  look  round  from  the  summit  of  one  of  those  mountains  that 
guard  our  island  against  the  incursions  of  the  Atlantic,  and  say  what 
he  should  think  of  passing  a  winter  among  them  without  the  covering 
of  a  hut" 

For  the  offendings  of  the  western  peasantry  much  might  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation.  Unlike  the  northern  manufacturers,  they  were  sub- 
jected to  all  the  degradation  attendant  upon  a  state  of  seHhood — ^they 
were  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water — uneducated,  super- 
stitious, ignorant  of  human  life,  and  open  to  every  imposition  which 
persons,  less  credulous,  would  have  scornfully  rejected.  Some  joined 
the  conspirators  without  an  object  or  a  thought — and  others  were 
actuated  by  terror  and  superstition.  ^^  Great  pains  were  employed  by 
the  early  insurgents  to  frighten  their  neighbours  into  the  same  inclosure 
of  peril  with  themselves,  partly  by  the  most  horrid  menaces  in  case  of 
refusal  to  join  the  common  cause,  and  partly  by  spreading  lies  of  the 
Protestants,  whom  they  represented  as  Orangemen,  universally  bent  on 
the  excision  of  the  Catholics." 

"  When  the  united  weight  of  so  many  temptations  is  duly  estimated, 
operating  besides  on  a  body  of  peasantry  already  estranged  from  their 
Protestant  neighbours  by  difference  of  religion,  language,  and  educa- 
tion, it  will  rather  be  matter  of  surprise  that  so  little  mischief  was  the 
result  of  the  insurrection  in  Connaught,  and  that  we  had  not  the  same 
horrid  scenes  of  cruelty  and  religious  intolerance  to  mourn  over,  as  had 
lately  stamped^  indelible  disgrace  on  the  eastern  province.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  dunng  the  whole  time  of 
this  civil  commotion,  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  sh^  by  the  Connaught 
rebels^  except  in  tne  field  of  war.     It  is  true,  the  example  and  in- 
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flaence  of  the  French  went  a  great  way  to  prevent  sanguinary  excessea^ 
bat  it  will  not  be  deemed  fair  to  ascribe  to  this  cause  alone  the  for- 
bearance of  which  we  were  witnesses,  when  it  is  considered  what  a 
range  of  coantry  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels  for  weeks  after  all 
French  control  had  ceased."* 

The  only  leaders  of  distinction,  in  that  portion  of  the  county,  who 
underwent  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  were  Bellew,  O'Dowd,  and 
Barrett.  The  former,  who  had  been  previously  deprived  of  the  rank 
of  general  conferred  on  him  at  the  landing  of  the  French,  ^^  wajs  taken 
in  the  town,  tried  next  day  by  a  court-martial,  and  hanged.  His  de- 
jection on  his  trial  was  such,  that  he  was  incapable  of  making  any 
rational  defence.  He  was  a  man  of  quick,  lively  parts,  very  shrewd 
in  his  remarks  on  men  and  manners,  and  had  much  sincerity  and  in- 
genuousness in  his  conduct  and  conversation.  He  knew  the  French, 
Italian,  German,  and  Sclavonian  languages  well,  and  spoke  the  first 
three  with  iluency  and  accuracy.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a 
man  who  might  have  been  a  benefit  and  an  ornament  to  society  should, 
by  a  train  of  misfortunes  to  which  he  was  not  accessary,  be  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  debasement,  and  finally  driven  to  make  so  ignominious 
an  exit."t 

O'Dowdf  after  the  surrender  of  Humbert,  attempted  to  escape,  but 
he  waa  taken  and  brought  before  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  camp  of 
8t.  John's-town.  At  first  he  endeavoured  to  pass  himself  as  a  French 
oflicer,  but  he  was  easily  identified,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  capitally 
convicted. 

"Colonel  O'Dowd — ^to  give  him  his  rebel  distinction — ^was  de- 
scended from  a  very  ancient  family  of  the  same  name,  who  formerly 
possessed  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo— 
two  baronies  of  which,  namely,  Tireragh  and  Tyrawly,  had  their  names 
from  the  sons  of  the  original  chieftain,  who  divided  his  estate  between 
them.  On  this  extensive  property  they  counted  twenty-four  castles, 
which  were  occupied  by  themselves  or  their  adherents,  and  many  of 
their  ruins  are  still  in  existence.  O'Dowd  having  been  very  active  in 
the  rebellion  of  1641,  this  fine  estate  was  confiscated,  and  divided 
amongst  the  followers  of  the  conqueror ;  a  small  mountainous  tract  of 
land,  called  Bonneconclane,  being  given  by  special  favour  to  one  of  the 
family,  and  so  handed  down  to  the  late  possessor,  James  O'Dowd. 
O'Dowd  was  enrolled  in  the  yeomanry — ^but  on  the  landing  of  the 
French  at  Killalla,  his  corps,  like  many  others,  was  put  to  flight  by 
the  enemy,  and  O'Dowd  deserted  his  post,  and  returned  to  his  own 
house— where,  by  the  solicitations  of  his  wife,  and  the  exertions  of 
one  Egan,  a  bigot,  who  lived  with  him,  and  who  had  acquired  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  his  judgment,  he  was  induced  to  declare  for  the 
cause  of  rebellion.  Having  assembled  his  tenantry  and  neighbours,  he 
mufltered  about  one  hundred  men,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head, 
marched  to  the  French  camp  at  Killalla,  where  he  received  his  own 
conunission,  and  arms  for  hu  followers ;  while  his  wife,  mounted  on  a 

*  Bishop  Stock.  f  MiugraTe. 
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showj  honoy  and  decorated  with  green  ribbons  and  cockade,  attended 
the  proceflsion  and  brought  np  the  rear.  When  arraigned,  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charges  brought  against  him,  but  assured  the  court  that 
this  was  his  first  offence — and  declared  on  his  honour,  if  they  would 
pardon  it,  that  he  would  ever  continue  a  loyal  and  faithful  subject. 
On  being  informed  that  his  request  could  not  be  complied  with,  he 
begged  to  have  a  priest ;  but  as  there  was  not  time  for  this  ceremony, 
he  was  constrained  to  submit  to  his  fate,  which  he  met,  but  not  with 
that  fortitude  which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  who  had 
spent  so  much  of  his  life  in  active  service  and  scenes  of  war."* 

A  number  of  inferior  criminals  were,  at  the  same  time,  sacrificed 
rather  to  the  angry  spirit  of  the  times,  than  to  meet  the  strict  ends  of 
justice— and,  instead  of  operating  beneficially,  this  unwise  severity 
kept  the  wilder  parts  of  the  mountain  districts  disquieted  for  several 
years.  Men,  who  thought  themselves  without  the  pale  of  mercy,  banded 
together,  commenced  an  outlaVs  life,  living  by  cattle-stealing,  and 
house  and  highway  robbery.  Working  on  the  fears  of  some,  they 
persuaded  them  that  they  too  had  no  clemency  to  hope  for  from  any 
return  to  their  former  industrious  pursuits ;  while  numerous  deserters, 
who  had  fought  against  their  king,  and  deserted  the  colours  they  had 
sworn  to  defend,  made  common  cause  with  the  Mayo  outcasts,  and 
pursued  the  same  short  and  desperate  career,  suffering  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes attendant  on  proscribed  life,  and  ending  it  most  frequently  on 
the  scaffold.  The  immense  extent  of  mountain  country  lying  on  the 
Sligo  and  Galway  boundaries  of  Mayo,  offered  to  these  desperate  men, 
not  only  the  means  of  concealment,  but  also  an  extensive  field  for 
plunder — and  for  years  after  the  rebellion  had  been  suppressed,  the 
proprietors  of  cattle  in  these  wild  baronies  complained  of  heavy  losses, 
incurred  equally  by  robbery  and  revenge — ^the  common  mode  of 
marking  their  displeasure,  being  the  burning  the  corn-stacks  or 
houghing  the  cattle  of  those  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  become 
obnoxious  to  theuL  Gradually  however,  these  disturbers  were  rooted 
out — ^and  of  two  who  had  acquired  some  notoriety  by  their  success  in 
evading  justice  for  a  time,  Gibbons  was  hanged,  and  McGreal  sur- 
rendered and  received  a  pardon.t 

•  Moflgrave. 

t  Gibbons  was  a  detestable  sooundrel — ^malignant  and  sanguinary,  without  a 
single  trait  of  **  savage  virtue  "  in  his  character.  He  robbed  nch  and  poor  alike, 
and  hence  he  died  without  exciting  the  pity  of  the  peasantry,  which  in  Ireland  is 
ssldom  witiiheld  from  the  greatest  malefactors.  He  was  apprdiended  in  a  poteeine- 
house  near  the  Killeries,  where  he  had  got  drunk.  As  was  his  custom,  he  lay  down 
without  undressing,  first  placing  a  blunderbuss  and  case  of  pistols  beside  him.  The 
woman  of  the  house,  who  had  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  his  insolence  and  extor- 
tions, seized  this  as  a  fit  moment  for  revenge.  She  despatched  a  messenger  to  apprise 
some  yeomanry  in  the  neighbourhood  that  Gibbons  was  in  her  cabin,  and  then 
quietly  abstracting  his  firearms  from  the  bed  of  the  sleeping  drunkard,  she  flung 
them  into  a  water-tub,  and  rendered  them  unserviceable.  The  yeomanry  arrived— 
and  when  the  bandit  awoke,  he  found  himself  pinioned  with  a  hank  of  yam,  and  a 
prisoner.    Next  day  he  was  carried  into  Westport  and  hanged. 

McGreal,  known  better  by  the  double  sobriquet  of  **  Shamus  Rhus"  (red  James) 
and  *  ta  Copteeine"  (tfa«  obtain),  was  a  stout,  good-natured  fcUow.    No  act  of 
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Whether  from  a  natural  mildness  of  disposition,  or  the  example  of 
the  French,  the  contrast  between  the  western  and  sonthem  insurgents 
is  very  fayourable  to  the  former.  Although  held  in  light  estimation 
by  their  northern  confederates,*  the  Mayo  peasantry,  however  deficient 
in  ability,  were  by  no  means  wanting  in  spirit.  ^^  To  do  them  justice,** 
says  Bishop  Stock,  ^^  they  nerer  appeared  to  want  animal  courage,  for 
they  flocked  together  to  meet  danger  whenever  it  was  expected.  Had 
it  pleased  heaven  to  be  as  liberal  to  them  of  brains  as  of  hands,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  to  what  length  of  mischief  they  might  have  proceeded ; 
but  they  were  all  along  unprovided  with  leaders  of  any  talent  or 
influence." 

Another  distinctive  mark  between  the  lower  classes  of  Wexford 
and  Mayo,  was  evidenced  in  their  feelings  towards  the  Protestant 
clergy.  Of  ten  persons  of  that  order  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  five  were  put  to  death  without 
mercy  or  hesitation — Robert  Burniwes,  Francis  Turner,  Samuel  Hey- 
don,  John  Pentland,  and  Thomas  Trocke— all  men  of  regular  conduct^ 
and  perfectly  inofiensive.  Joshua  Nunn,  rector  of  Enniscorthy,  was 
preserved  under  the  protection  of  Father  Sutton,  of  Enniscorthy.  Roger 
Owen,  rector  of  Camolin,  escaped  by  feigning  to  be  deranged  in  his 
understanding.  This  clergyman  has  given,  since  the  rebellion,  full 
proof  of  a  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  charity — ^for  though  treated  with 
such  cruelty  by  the  rebels,  that  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  survive 
his  hardships,  he  has  endeavoured  since,  as  fior  as  in  his  power,  to 
mitigate  the  rage  of  the  lower  classes  of  Protestants,  who  have  been 
too  apt  to  regard  all  Romanists  in  the  same  light  John  Elgee, 
rector  of  Wexford,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  death  by  the  grati- 
tude of  some  of  the  lowest  peasants,  for  his  humanity  to  the  prisoners 
in  the  gaol  of  that  town.  Henry  Wilson,  incumbent  of  Mulranken, 
was  with  peculiarly  good  fortune  preserved  by  the  timely  interposition 
of  Bagenal  Harvey.''t 

In  Mayo  no  violence  was  offered  to  the  clergy,  and  many  of  the 
church  ministers  never  retired  from  their  glebe-houses.  Even  in  the 
fever  of  the  insurrection,  a  temporary  police  was  organized  generally 
throughout  the  country;  and  notwithstanding  the  anarchy  of  the 
times,  its  functionaries  were  respected,  and  infinite  good  resulted. 

The  town  of  Killalla  was  committed  to  the  protection  of  one  hun- 

cnielty  was  ever  imputed  to  him — and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  sarAd  persons 
and  property  from  the  vengeance  of  Gibbons.  After  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  he 
obtained  a  pardon  and  surrendered.  He  never,  however,  resumed  industrious  pur- 
suits, but  led  a  rambling  life,  wandering  from  one  gentleman's  house  to  another. 
The  author's  was  a  fiivourite  residence  of  "the  captain's,"  and  Shamui  Mhua  was 
his  constant  follower  in  grouse  shooting  and  deer  stalking — ^his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  mountains,  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  his  escploits  and  escapes,  rendering  ta 
Copieeine  both  a  useful  and  an  amusing  companion. 

*  "  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  these  men,  the  norUiem  emigrants,  despising  tfat 
want  of  courage  and  abilities  in  the  Connaught  rebels,  refused  to  serve  promiscuously 
with  them,  but  formed  a  separate  corps,  who  kept  together  during  the  rebellion."— 
Mtuffrate, 

t  Ibid. 
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dred  and  fifty  men,  in  three  bodies,  all  to  be  observant  of  the  orderft  oi 
Mr.  James  Devitt,  the  civil  magistrate  unanimously  chosen  by  the 
people,  because  he  was  a  substantial  tradesman,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  a  man  of  sense  and  moderation.  He  had  under  him  two  ajssistants 
of  his  own  religion.  The  benefits  of  this  regulation  were  felt  imme- 
diately in  the  establishment  of  tolerable  order  and  quiet,  at  least  in 
and  aJbout  the  town  ;  and  without  doubt  they  would  have  been  felt  to 
a  greater  extent,  if  the  French  power  had  been  firmer. 

^'  The  example  of  Killalla  was  presently  copied  in  the  other  depart- 
ments. Magistrates  were  elected,  always  Roman  Catholics,  but 
commonly  of  the  better  sort  among  them,  persons  who  had  no  desire 
to  take  arms  against  the  British  government  Some  of  these  applied 
to  the  bishop  for  his  opinion  whether  they  should  incur  the  penalties  of 
treason  by  acting  under  a  foreign  power,  merely  for  the  common 
safety,  and  under  the  conditions  stated  above.  His  answer  was,  that 
he  was  no  lawyer — ^but  having  always  found  the  law  of  England  to  be 
consonant  to  reason,  he  would  take  upon  him  to  say  there  could  be  no 
law  forbidding  to  do,  und^r  these  circumstances,  what  was  absolutely 
enjoined  by  the  great  law  of  self-preservation.  It  is  reported,  that 
when  the  rebellion  was  over,  several  persons  muttered  against  this 
doctrine.  It  might  be  conceded,  they  said,  to  the  existing  terror,  but 
it  was  not  sound,  because  it  might  be  employed  as  an  excuse  for  a 
tame  and  prompt  submission  to  any  invaders.  To  such  tranquil  de- 
claimers  on  the  merit  of  casting  away  life  and  property,  in  preference 
to  bowing  the  head  to  a  storm,  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  that  had  they 
changed  situations  with  those  who  actually  felt  the  distress,  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  would  have  seen  good  reason  to  adopt  the  very 
conduct  which,  in  the  fulness  of  security,  they  take  upon  them  to  con- 
demn. To  submit  to  a  king  defacto^  and  even  to  act  by  a  commission 
from  such  a  one  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  community,  provided  by 
so  doing  you  do  not  preclude  yourself  from  returning  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  king  de  jure^  is  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  our  most  equitable  English  law."* 

The  ferocious  character  of  the  Wexford  war  did  not,  on  either  side, 
mark  the  western  outbreak.  In  the  former  county,  Gordon  says  that 
there  was  reajson  for  believing  "  that  more  men  than  fell  in  battle  were 
slain  in  cold  blood.  No  quarter  was  given  to  persons  taken  prisoners 
as  rebels,  with  or  without  arms.  For  one  instance — fifty-four  were 
shot  in  the  little  town  of  Camew  in  the  space  of  three  days !  How 
many  fell  in  this  manner,  or  were  put  to  death  unresisting,  in  houses, 
fields,  and  elsewhere,  would  be  as  difficult  to  state  with  accuracy,  as 
the  number  slain  in  battle." 

In  making  a  lafit  allusion  to  the  Wexford  rebels,  horrible  and  re- 
volting as  their  cruelties  were,  amid  all  their  atrocities  the  chastity  of 
the  fair  sex  was  respected.  '^  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,"  says 
Gordon,  "one  instance  to  the  contrary  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
though  many  bvautiful  young  women  were  absolutely  in  their  power 

Narrative  of  occarrences  at  KlUaDa. 
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One  consideration  may  diminish  the  wonder,  but  not  annihilate  the 
merit  of  this  conduct  in  the  rebels:  thej  were  eyerywhere  acoom-< 
panied  bj  great  numbers  of  women  of  their  own  party,  who,  in  the 
general  dissolution  of  regular  goyemment,  and  the  joy  of  imagined 
victory,  were  perhaps  less  scrupulous  of  their  fayours  than  at  other 
times. 

No  matter  with  what  qualifications,  or  to  what  causes  it  might  be 
assignable,  this  was  a  redeeming  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Wexford 
insurgents,  and  one  also,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  lament  to  say,  that 
at  a  time  when  military  license  was  unbounded,  many  gross  cases  of 
female  grievances  were  charged  not  only  upon  the  troops,  but  upon 
men,  from  whose  position  in  society  a  very  opposite  line  of  conduct 
might  have  been  expected.  Evil  days  they  were !  With  parted  life 
human  animosity  generally  ends — ^but  vengeance  went  even  beyond  the 
tomb.  The  rights  of  sepulture  were  refused  to  the  clergyman,*  and 
the  corpse  of  the  priest  was  subjected  to  indignities  hard  to  describe, 
and  harder  to  be  credited.f 

« 

*  The  body  of  Mr.  Heydon,  who  had  been  greatly  beloved  for  his  humane  and 
amiable  conduct,  was  left  in  the  street  of  Enniscorthy  till  it  was  in  great  part  de- 
voured by  swine. 

t  Gordon  states  that  the  body  of  Father  Murphy  was  cut  open,  the  heart  taken 
out  and  roasted,  and  the  fat  mdted  and  vsed  by  some  of  the  ancient  firitons  for 
greasing  their  boots. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

rSUATV  DIA«T   OF  THE    BISHOP  OF  EI  LL  ALL  A,    FKOU    THE   LAXDIKO  TO   TITI 
SURRENDER  OF   THE   FRENCH    ARMY. 

The  following  interesting  diary,  detailing  the  transactions  of  the 
French  army  and  their  rebel  associates,  during  their  occupation  of 
Killalla,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  by  a  relative  of  the 
gentleman,  to  whom  the  letters  were  originally  addressed.  The 
journal  given  by  Dr.  Stock  is  faithfully  descriptive  of  the  times  and 
the  occurrences — and  the  diary  is  consequently  attached,  as  a  runuiug 
commentary  on  the  events  which  marked  the  western  outbreak.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  while  the  fidelity  of  the  narrative  is  unqxios- 
tionable,  a  spirit  of  impartiality  appears  in  every  line — while  indications 
of  a  high  and  Christian  cobrage  are  discernible  throughout  the  whole, 
honourable  to  the  memory  of  a  worthy  man  and  a  most  useful 
prelate : 

Dear ,  KiUiOla,  August  23rd,  1798. 

Yesterday  morning  we  descried  three  large  ships  in  onr  bay,  so  near  the  shore 
that  we  could  plainly  perceive  them  carrying  English  colours.  This  tempted  two  of 
my  sons  to  throw  themselves  into  a  boat,  and  put  off  for  what  they  longed  to  see 
(English  men-of-war).  They  were  made  prisoners,  and  Arthur  is  still  in  their  hands 
on  board  the  fleet.  Edwin  they  brought  ashore  with  them,  possibly  because  he 
spoke  French.  We  remained  some  time  without  suspicion,  a  large  company  of  us 
dining  together  at  the  castle,  whom  the  visitation  (that  was  to  have  been  this  day) 
had  assembled  under  my  roof.  Two  officers  of  the  carabineers  from  Ballina  made  part 
of  the  company,  and  we  were  just  rising  from  our  wine  to  join  the  ladies,  when  a  ter- 
rified messenger  brought  the  news  that  the  French  were  landed  about  a  mile  from 
us,  and  that  about  Siree  hundred  of  them  were  in  full  march  to  the  town.  The 
yeomanry  were  collected  from  the  morning,  and  made  up  fifty  men,  with  the  help  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  fencibles,  now  quartered  here.  The  carabineer  officers  rode 
off  full  speed  to  Ballina  with  the  news.  The  yeomen  and  fencibles  stood  the  first 
fire  in  the  streets,  but  seeing  two  of  their  body  killed,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  fledi  leaving  their  Captain  (Mr.  Kirkwood)  to  stand  fifty  shots  before  he  was 
taken.  The  two  persons  killed  were  our  apothecary  and  another  yeoman, .  much  re- 
gretted.  Presently  my  son  Edwin  arrived  at  the  castle  gate,  following  the  French 
general,  whose  name  it  appears  is  Humbert.  The  enemy  marched  directly  into  my 
court-yard,  and  seized  on  the  English  officer  (Captain  Sills)  and  his  twenty  men, 
and  demanded  to  see  **  Monsieur  TEv^ue."  I  appeared,  and  have  had  full  em- 
plnyment  ever  since  as  an  interpreter,  and  still  more  as  a  contributor  to  the  wants 
(they  say)  of  a  brave  people,  who  are  come  to  set  Ireland  free  from  the  English 
▼oke.  They  have  already  put  in  requisition  five  of  my  horses,  five  sheep,  one  bul- 
lock, and  all  the  bread  and  meat  in  the  house — and  for  our  losses  we  are  (they  say) 
to  have  punctual  payment  from  the  Irish  Directory,  which  is  soon  to  be  set  up  in 
Connaught.  Yon  may  judge  what  a  time  we  have  had  last  night,  with  all  the  females 

of  the  town  in  this  house,  and  scarcely  beds  for  half  the  number.     Mrs.  S and 

poor  Mary  are  truly  heroines,  intent  only  on  accommodating  the  refugees  and  chil- 
dren. Tbe  story  of  this  invasion,  as  1  have  collected  it  from  the  French,  is  as 
follows :  Fifteen  hundred  men,  mostly  of  the  army  of  Italy,  embarked  at  Rodielk 
alNfUt  •ighteen  days  ago«  and  in  a  dark  night  elu  led  the  TigilBnce  of  the  English  fleet 
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close  beside  them ;  they  fetched  a  circuitous  route,  and  instead  of  laiLdlng  in  DocegB], 
as  they  intended,  they  were  (unfortunately  for  us)  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  us. 
Their  naval  force  is  two  frigates  of  44  guns,  eighteen-pounders,  and  one  of  38, 
twelve-pounders.  They  bring  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  arms  for  100,000  men. 
The  green  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  front  gate  of  the  castle  (inscribed  **  Erin  go 
bragh"),  and  the  people  are  invited  to  join  their  standard,  and  be  free  and 


happy. 
This] 


morning,  after  a  hearty  breakfast  given  to  three  hundred  men,  forty  hoiseTr  rr 
were  mounted  on  the  best  horses  in  the  country,  and  proceeded  to  Ballina  with  sixty 
infantry ;  what  success  they  have  had  against  the  troops  in  that  town  we  as  yet  know 
not, — but  we  fear  the  worst,  as  there  is  a  report  that  the  town  is  taken  with  but 
trif^g  loss.  The  French  have  hitlierto  maintained  a  most  exact  discipline,  and  our 
greatest  apprehension  of  plunder  is  from  our  own  peasantry.  The  second  in  com- 
mand,  a  Monsieur  Toussont,  pleases  me  much  by  his  politeness  and  good  sense.  He 
complains  heavily  of  the  slavery  he  has  undergone  here,  worse,  he  says,  than  any  he 
endured  in  Italy,  when  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte.  The  worst  part  of  the  story  is, 
that  they  form  only  the  vanguard  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  who  are  to  leave 
France  in  small  detachments  IUlc  the  present,  and  if  they  elude  our  fleet,  will  be  here 
in  a  fortnight,  carrying  revolution  and  liberty  to  their  **  dear  friends  in  Ireland." 
They  talk  of  proceeding  towards  Sligo  to-morrow.  All  the  squadrons  are  to  ren- 
dezvous off  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  push  on  thence  to  Dublin. 

I  am  just  returned  from  being  sent  away  under  a  guard  to  the  ships,  in  order  to 
be  sent  to  France,  because  I  would  not  do  what  the  general  thought  I  could  do — 
press  cars,  and  produce  them  with  horses  for  their  artillery,  &c.  &c.,  after  all  our 
horses  had  been  before  carried  away.  After  I  had  marched  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
town  under  a  sergeant's  guard,  a  dragoon  was  sent  to  recall  me  ;  and  now  they  bawl 
as  loudly  at  me  for  not  hiiving  thirty  quarts  of  brandy  to  give  them.  Poor  Arthur ! 
we  hear  nothing  of  him  yet.  What  a  pool  a  grenadier's  blood  has  just  now  made  in 
the  parlour — he  was  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  our  cavalry  at  Ballina.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Ellison  bravely  marched  out  in  the  first  action,  and  is  shot  in  the  heel, 
which,  to  hide  the  wound  from  notice,  he  calls  the  gout. 

25th. — Yesterday  was  a  day  of  sad  confusion  and  utter  waste  of  my  substance, 
attended  with  the  slavery  of  interpreting,  and  striving  to  obey  orders  next  to  impos- 
sible  to  be  executed.  I  have  lost  to  the  amount  of  £bQO  at  least,  and  with  little 
hope  of  being  able  to  get  away  to  any  place  of  safety.  This  day  I  am  going  to  be 
carried  off  as  one  of  the  six  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  officers  and  men  left  here, 
as  a  guard  to  the  Protestants  against  the  Irish  levies,  who,  to  the  amount  of  thou- 
sands, have  joined  the  French,  and  are  certainly  dangerous  in  no  small  degree. 
AUons :  I  go  cheerfully  to  save  my  friends,  leaving  my  poor  family  in  the  hands  of 
the  Almighty.    Harry  goes  with  me.     I  am  to  have  my  own  chaise*    Adieu  ! 

Ever  yours, 

J.  KiLLALLA. 

Sunday  looming. — ^They  have  changed  their  minds  and  left  me  on  my  parole, 
taking  Edwin  to  serve  as  interpreter,  in  the  place  of  Harry.  The  main  army  (about 
fourteen  hundred  French  and  an  unaccountable  number  of  Irish)  are  gone  to  Ballina 
to  meet  our  army,  which  is  said  to  be  three  thousand,  yeomanry  and  regulars,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Captain  Grey,  of  the  carabineers,  who  came  this  morning  to  Killalla, 
with  a  flag  of  truce.  They  say  we  are  very  safe  here  from  the  Irish,  under  half-a-dozen 
officers  and  two  hundred  men.  Of  the  five  hostages,  Edwin  and  Mr.  Knox,  of  Bar- 
tragh,  have  got  a  ca^no/e  to  the  camp,  lately  belonging  to  the  Rev.  George  Fortescue. 
of  this  division,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Ballina ;  the  other  hostages  ride — who 
ore  our  curate,  Nixon,  Thomas  Kirkwood,  lieutenant  of  our  cavalry,  and  James  Rut- 
ledge,  our  custom-house  officer.  I  should  have  told  you  Arthur  Stock  returned  to  us 
yesterday,  after  forty-eight  hours'  danger  by  sea  and  land,  and  being  in  a  skirmish  be- 
tween our  cavalry  and  Sie  French.  I  fear  the  yeomen  will  never  stand  against  those 
veterans  without  the  assistance  of  the  regulars.  An  action  must  take  place  very  soon, 
which  will  probably  settle  the  business ;  if  the  French  are  routed,  they  must  surrender, 
as  they  have  no  ships  to  fly  to,  the  frigates  having  returned  to  France.  I  am  now 
trying  to  get  leave  for  Dr.  Ellison  and  John  Thompson  to  return  to  Castlebar  tm 
their  families. 
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27th.— Edwin  and  the  other  four  hoctages  returned  this  morning,  and  bring  word 
that  the  main  body  of  the  French  were  marching  to  Caatlebar,  from  which  we 
anzionsly  expect  news,  as  we  have  heard  cannon  thia  day  in  that  direction.  Think 
what  Dean  and  Mrs.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Ellison  must  suffer,  while  all  that  is 
valuable  to  them  is  in  Castlebar.  Dean  Thompson's  brother  is  also  here,  who  has 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  that  town.  There  was  but  very  little  resistance  made  &t 
Ballina.  The  French  have  been  joined  by  several  thousand  rebels ;  the  poor  deluded 
peasants  '*  take  on/'  as  they  call  it,  merely  for  the  sake  of  clothing  and  arms,  and 
m  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  plunder,  which  trade  they  carry  on  most  dexte- 
rously, in  spite  of  their  new  masters,  who  forbid  marauding  under  severe  penalties, 
and  certainly  do  not  practise  it  themselves.  Civiler  men  cannot  possibly  be  than 
those  officers  who  have  taken  up  their  quarters  amongst  us.  As  we  have  spent  our 
own  provisions,  their  mess  supplies  us  very  readily  and  plentifully  from  their  own 
stores.  I  see  now  that  if  I  had  fled,  as  I  was  advised,  this  house  and  demesne 
would  inevitably  have  been  destroyed,  and  I  think  my  presence  is  of  use  to  the 
poor,  though  alas  I  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  the  depredations  of  the  Irish  are 
dreadful. 

Evening. — ^This  is  a  sad  one  to  us — the  danger  now  grows  very  serious  indeed. 
An  express  is  just  arrived  from  General  Sarassin,  second  in  command  of  the  French 
army,  stating  that  a  complete  victory  has  been  gained  by  them  this  morning  ovet 
oar  troops,  eight  hundred  of  whom  were  taken  or  slain,  five  pieces  of  cannon  have 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  Castlebar  has  surrendered.  This  first  success  must 
swell  the  number  of  the  Irish  insurgents  beyond  calculation.  'Tis  difficult  to  keep 
them  from  doing  mischief  as  it  is,  but  what  may  not  the  insolence  of  victory  encou- 
rage them  to  do  ? 

28th.— I  was  called  up  last  night,  just  as  I  had  got  into  bed,  by  the  commandant 
(who  made  many  apologies  for  the  trouble),  to  explain  the  cause  why  a  Mr,  It. 
Bourke  had  been  sent  to  him  under  a  guard  from  Ballina,  without  letter  or  note  from 
the  officer  there.  It  seems  he  had  been  busy  haranguing  the  populace  on  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  probably  exciting  them  to  fall  on  the  I^testants,  a  thing  which  the 
French  will  never  consent  to.  He  brought  also  an  offer  from  his  brother  to  raise 
recruits  for  the  French.  Night  and  day  I  am  busied  as  an  interpreter,  so  as  really 
to  think  in  French,  though  not  tu  French.  Reports  are  coming  m  fast  with  respect 
to  yesterday's  battle ;  Humbert  writes  that  he  has  not  seen  a  more  obstinate  engage- 
jnent,  even  at  La  Yend^.  The  killed  on  both  sides  amount  to  about  three  hundred, 
amongst  whom  is  a  principal  officer  of  the  French.  A  fleet  is  this  morning  descried 
in  the  offing ;  the  fVench  say  'tis  theirs,  but  we  hope  'tis  English,  A  cannonade 
has  been  heard  about  noon  towards  Foxford.    What  a  suspense ! 

29th.— Nothing  has  happened  to  this  day  at  noon,  to  ascertain  what  these  ships  of 
war  may  be.    There  are  three  in  the  road,  one  of  them  a  line-of-battle  ship. 

We  are  now  fully  informed  how  matters  went  at  Castlebar  on  Monday— Toussont, 
a  man  of  honour  and  sentiment,  was  in  the  thick  of  the  engagement— and  he  says 
it  was  a  very  obstinate  fight,  chiefly  in  the  streets  of  Castled.  The  English  were 
about  three  thousand,  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  new  four-pounders,  which  were 
all  taken,  with  about  two  hundred  prisoners,  fifty-two  of  whom  have  taken  arms 
with  the  French,  and  have  marched  in  this  morning  before  my  eyes  to  the  camp  in 
my  demesne.  Many  say  that  the  number  of  slain  on  our  part  was  not  near  so  great 
as  the  French,  scarcely  exceeding  fifty,  but  the  event  shews  that  victory  was  with  the 
French,  as  they  are  in  full  possession  of  Castlebar,  which  they  have  preserved  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  depredations  of  the  Irish.  The  houses  of  Lord  Lncan  and 
the  other  principal  inhabitants  have  been  plundered  of  wine  and  provisions,  but  no 
other  harm  is  done.  Toussont,  who  returns  there  thia  evening,  is  to  take  Dr.  Ellison 
with  him.  I  find  that  the  real  object  of  the  French  in  this  invasion  is  to  annoy 
England,  and  force  us  to  a  peace.  As  to  forming  a  republic  here  similar  to  their 
own,  they  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  accomplish  it,  with  such  a  handful  of  men ;  and 
they  now  begin  to  look  on  themael\es  as  a  forlorn  hope,  that  will  probably  be  forced 
in  iht  end  to  surrender.  A  patrol  of  eighty  men  is  in  future  to  go  round  the  town 
every  night,  to  protect  the  ixihabitants  from  the  depredations  of  the  insurgents.  The 
French  cannot  long  find  subsistence  here  for  themselves  and  their  new  allies.  A 
French  officer  told  me  this  morning,  that  he  saw  an  IriMh.  Meruit  lie  down  on  his 
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bcUy,  and  commence  gnawing  his  week's  allowance  of  beef  (eight  pounds)  with  snch 
▼oraclty,  that  he  was  sure  it  would  be  all  in  the  fellow's  stomach  before  he  rose.  He 
added,  that  the  army  he  had  left  on  the  continent,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  would  not 
consume,  in  proportion,  in  one  month  as  much  provisions  as  those  creatures  would 
in  four  days — much  of  this  consumption,  however,  is  owing  to  mere  waste.  Eyery 
thiog  I  had  in  the  fields  is  gone,  crops,  cattle,  and  hay — ^not  even  a  potatoe  will  be 
left  in  a  few  days.     But  these  are  small  evils. 

30th. — ^This  is  the  seventh  day  of  our  captivity,  and  as  yet  no  appearance  of  our 
deliverance.  Yesterday  afternoon  we  were  all  on  tiptoe  ;  beholding  a  considerable 
fleet  pass  by  us,  towards  Sligo,  one  frigate  of  which  (36  guns)  anchored  in  our  bay. 
We  continued  in  doubt  as  to  what  she  was,  till  we  saw  her  send  boats  to  destroy 
two  traders  that  were  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  and  presently  after  we  had 
the  awful  spectacle  of  their  taking  fire  and  burning  for  a  long  time  to  the  water's 
edge.  One  of  them  had  forty  tons  of  oatmeal  on  board,  which  burned  like  pitch ; 
this  was  a  brig.  The  other  an  empty  sloop,  out  of  which  the  French  had  just  landed 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder,  which  is  my  principal  grievance,  being  lodged 
in  the  yard  close  by  us,  amongst  hundreds  of  idlers,  strolling  about  with  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  and  extremely  capable  of  blowing  us  up.  I  have  spoken  to  the  com* 
mandant  about  it,  who  seems  pretty  watchful  in  this  respect,  for  his  own  sake. 

Dr.  Ellison  got  away  yesteniay  evening  about  seven  o'clock,  on  the  only  horse  I 
had  left.  I  learn  since  that  his  lady  has  made  her  escape  to  Holymount,  whither  he 
will  probably  soon  follow  her.  By  him  you  will  have  a  full  account  of  us  for  the 
first  week  of  our  misery.  If  we  could  divine  when  it  will  be  at  an  end — but 
patience.  We  have  the  finest  weather  that  ever  was  seen,  which  only  tempts  many 
to  grumble  because  they  cannot  attend  to  the  harvest.  I  have  no  trouble  of  that 
kind,  the  bullocks  driven  in  for  the  use  of  the  army  have  completely  reaped  my 
corn,  giving  me  no  other  compensation  but  to  eat  my  share  of  their  flesh,  which  is 
delivered  to  me  daily  by  the  commissary  with  great  Uberality.  A  fine  crowd  is  fed 
in  this  house  every  day,  between  our  family,  friends,  and  the  oflBcers.  In  the  four 
rooms  of  the  upper  story,  twenty-five  persons  of  all  kinds  sleep  every  night. 

31st. — A  foolish  prophecy  went  about  yesterday,  that  on  the  ninth  night  after  the 
landing  of  the  French,  a  general  massacre  should  take  place.  Multitudes  fled  with 
their  families  to  the  mountains,  but  are  returned  this  morning.  Three  large  frigates 
joined  the  one  in  the  bay  this  morning,  and,  afrer  a  conference,  went  off  again  towarda 
Sligo.  Surely  we  cannot  be  long  without  hearing  some  news  from  the  inland  parts ! 
The  French  know  no  more  of  what  is  going  forward  than  we  do.  They  send  a  party 
this  evening  with  ammunition  to  Castlebar,  who  take  Mr.  Thompson,  the  dean's 
brother  and  our  fellow-prisoner,  with  them. 

September  1st. — All  the  alarms  we  have  hitherto  experienced  were  nothing  to  what 
we  felt  this  day.  The  commandant  gave  me  notice  that  he  had  received  orders  from 
€reneral  Humbert  to  send  away  immediately  flrom  Killalla  all  the  Fi-ench  to  Castle- 
bar,  except  himself,  who,  with  two  hundred  Irish,  remained  to  protect  this  town  ;  and 
you  may  judge  how  we  like  such  protectors.  As  the  commandant  remains  behind 
solely  to  defend  us,  and  thereby  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  own  liberty,  he  thought 
it  but  reasonable  that  one  of  my  sons  should  go  with  the  troops  to  Castlebar  as  a 
hostage  for  his  person ;  so  poor  Arthur  was  sent  away  at  seven  in  the  evening.  At 
night  we  were  near  having  a  tumult  raised  in  my  court-yard,  by  an  attempt  of  tLa 
Insh  recruits  to  prevent  a  distribntion  of  arms  to  the  Ftotestants,  for  their  protec- 
tion against  nocturnal  invasion.  They  protested  against  the  commandant's  giving 
arms  to  the  Protestants,  which  they  said  they  would  be  sure  to  use  against  the  Fren<£ 
and  their  aUies,  as  soon  as  the  English  troops  would  appear ;  and  the  poor  Pro- 
testants were  so  intimidated  by  the  other  party,  that  many  of  them  declined  accepting 
the  arms.  Tliere  were  twenty  men  placed  to  guard  my  house  and  offices,  all  Irish, 
who  behaved  themselves  very  well,  and  the  night  passed  without  disturbance.  I  am 
the  only  one  who  enjoys  the  comfort  of  sleeping  without  their  clothes. 

2nd  and  3rd. — I  scaroely  know  what  I  have  been  doing  these  two  days.  I  am 
not  easily  firightened,  but  I  have  had  so  much  to  fear  from  the  country  people's  in- 
tolerance, that  I  never  passed  two  more  tremuloua  days.  The  murmurs  of  the . 
insurgents  grew  so  loud,  that  we  agreed  to  request  the  commandant  to  issue  a  pro* 
rtainatinn  to  call  in  the  anna  that  had  been  gimi  oiit»  aad  forbidding  any  pcnon  t» 
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carry  arms,  but  ioldierB  enlisted  into  the  French  scnrioe.  It  was  jitQl  a  painfal  thing 
to  be  stripped  of  the  means  of  defence  at  the  time  continnal  depredations  are  carrying 
on.  Lord  Tyrawly's  magnificent  house  {Deal  Castle)  has  been  made  a  complete 
wreck ;  the  Tery  stairs  and  flooring  are  torn  up.  All  our  security  seems  to  rest  in 
the  presence  of  the  commandant  (Monsieur  Charost),  a  man  of  temper  and  discre- 
tion, who  does  me  the  honour  to  place  confidence  in  me.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
impart  to  me  an  order  he  has  recdred  from  General  Humbert,  to  bmry  all  the  powder 
left  here,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  barrels,  containing  one  hundred  pounds 
each.  They  are  in  my  court-yard,  and  quite  sufficient  to  blow  up  the  wholo  town, 
which  was  near  happening  the  other  day,  by  the  kitchen  chimney  taking  fire ;  but 
providentially  the  wind  blew  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  powder,  and  it  was  put 
out  after  giving  as  a  hearty  fright. 

4th.— I  greatly  fear  we  shall  shortly  lose  the  {votection  of  M.  Charoet,  as  an 
officer  is  just  come  in  ^dth  the  news  that  my  son  Arthur  has  been  discharged  by  the 
French  general,  with  liberty  to  return  home,  so  that  the  commandant  will  probably 
join  his  countrymen.  He  is  so  good  as  to  say,  if  I  choose  to  bring  my  family  to 
Castlebar,  I  may  go  under  his  protection.  But,  alasl  how  can  I  move  such  a 
family  without  horse  or  carriage  ?    No,  here  I  will  remain,  as  it  is  the  will  of  God. 

5th. — Another  night  has  passed  without  disturbance  from  the  mob,  so  that  we 
begin  to  think  things  will  not  go  amiss,  till  some  dvil  rule  is  established  here,  as 
they  say  there  is  in  Castlebar.  The  principal  employment  I  have  at  present  is 
endeavouring  to  hide  the  gunpowder,  lest  it  should  be  fired  by  some  misdiance. 
The  hole  in  the  garden  would  hold  the  greatest  part,  but  we  are  in  doubts  of  its 
remaining  there  long  concealed.  What  I  most  fear  is,  that  in  case  of  an  insurrec- 
tion,  I  might  be  compelled  by  the  mob  to  discover  it ;  for,  although  they  have  arms, 
they  have  no  ammunition.  A  secret  expedition  was  sent  against  Sligo  hist  night, 
which  is  said  to  be  defenoelen,  the  military  having  marched  to  join  the  army  at 
Athlone.  It  consists  of  the  Iiish  levies,  under  an  old  French  officer,  a  droll  fellow, 
who  said,  in  my  hearing,  to  the  commandant :  "  Do  you  know  what  I  would  do  with 
those  Irish  devils,  if  I  had  a  body  to  form  out  of  them  ?  I  would  pick  out  one-third 
of  them,  and,  by  the  Lord  1  I  would  shoot  the  rest."  The  same  officei^  the  other 
day,  remarking  the 'religions  mqI  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  said  to  mysdf :  "  God  help 
those  simpletons.  If  they  knew  how  little  we  care  about  the  Pope,  or  his  religion,  they 
woold  not  be  so  hot  in  expecting  help  from  us."-^"  We  have  just  sent  Mr.  Pope 
away  from  Italy,  and  who  knows  but  that  we  may  find  him  in  this  country  ?"  A 
poor  opinion  they  have  of  our  poor  countrymen.  The  commandant  messes  with 
our  fiimily,  together  with  two  other  officers,  one  an  Irishman,  called  O'Kean,  who  it 
seems  was  formerly  a  parish  priest  in  Fnmce,  but,  since  the  revolution,  has  betaken 
himself  to  the  trade  of  arms.  I  have  just  returned  from  establishing,  by  the  desire 
of  the  commandant,  a  kind  of  police  for  the  protection  of  the  town  and  environs. 
We  have  luckily  one  substantial  tradesman,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  man  of 
sense,  who  is  to  be  justice  of  the  peace,  with  two  Roman  Catholic  assistants,  having 
power  to  call  on  the  commandant  for  a  guard  to  enforce  their  authority. 

6th. — This  day  has  passed  like  the  preceding,  frith  the  exception  of  no  small  dan- 
ger from  one  Toby  Flanigan,  a  drunken,  daring  fellow,  who  kept  an  alehouse  in 
this  town,  and  was  a  prisoner  in  Castlebar  for  treason.  This  man  gave  himself  out 
to  be  a  major  in  the  Irish  army,  lived  at  free  quarters  like  an  officer,  and  rode  about 
the  town  armed,  sending  all  he  chose  to  prison,  by  virtue  of  authority  derived  only 
from  himself.  Word  came  to  us,  when  we  were  at  dinner,  that  Mr.  Goodwin  had 
been  sent  to  prison  by  MmJot  FUmigon^  without  a  shadow  of  reason,  and  that  he 
must  remain  in  durance,  unless  the  commandant  would  interpose  his  authority. 
Colonel  Charost  went  away  immediately  to  Mr.  Manison's  house,  where  this  fellow 
was  making  a  riot,  asked  him  his  authority  to  commit  any  man  to  prison,  and  com  > 
manded  him  to  go  and  discharge  the  prisoner.  Flanigan  answered  saucily,  that  he 
would  not  let  him  go  till  morning,  let  who  would  order  it.  The  Irish  General  Bel^ 
lew  was  for  letting  Flanigan  have  his  way,  but  the  commandant  stood  firm,  took  his 
horse  and  arms  from  him,  and  is  determined  never  to  tru&t  him  with  them  again. 
I  am  glad  of  this,  for  the  fellow  seems  to  have  marked  me  out  as  his  personal 
enemy. 

7th.— News  this  morning  that  the  Frendi  are  pursued  by  a  force  of  twenty-one 
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thousand  English,  which,  after  recovering  Castlebar,  are  in  full  march  to  attack  tbm 
French  before  they  can  reach  Sligo.  Report  says  that  Lord  Cornwallis  oommanda 
the  troops  in  person.  Now  is  oar  moment  of  danger.  The  Roman  Catholics  here 
are  mad  with  apprehension  from  the  Protestants,  on  whom  they  have  the  greatest 
mind  to  fall,  and  pillage,  if  not  mnrder.    I  now  think  we  are  in  real  danger. 

8th. — Our  dismal  suspense  still  continues.  Not  a  syllable  of  news  has  reached 
us  from  either  army,  only  that  a  report  runs  that  we  have  experienced  another  check 
at  CoUoony,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  about  four  miles  from  Sligo.  The  French  have 
given  out  all  the  arms  they  brought  with  them  (five  thousand  stand),  and  the  pea- 
sants  are  now  clamorous  for  iron  to  forge  pikes,  with  which  they  say  they  can  do 
more  execution  than  with  the  French  fusils.  I  shall  be  more  in  fear  than  evw  of 
those  banditti,  if  they  fabricate  such  arms.  We  have  four  French  officers  now  with 
us,  one  of  whom — a  tall  Norman,  about  six  feet  high — stuns  me  with  vain-glorious 
boasts  of  his  exploits.  He  says  that  he  took  Newport  with  his  ovm  hand,  and 
fought  singly  agunst  four  English  troopers. 

A  new  grievance  must  soon  fall  upon  this  town ;  the  commandant  has  just  in- 
formed me  that  he  must  make  a  requisition  of  money,  as  be  has  expended  what  he 
had  of  his  own  in  the  public  service,  and  has  no  resource  but  in  a  forced  loan  from 
the  inhabitants.  He  has  sent  me  a  letter  to  translate,  politely  inviting  the  citizen 
magistrate  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  to  shew  bj 
thar  contributions  their  zeal  for  the  gloriotu  eatue.  **  l^me  have  come  forward 
already,"  says  the  letter,  "  with  money ;"  and  he  doubts  not  but  many  will  follow 
the  good  example.  An  exact  registry  is  to  be  kept  of  the  names  and  sums  sub- 
scribed, and  the  French  government  ask  it  only  as  a  loan.  What  can  we  do  ?  If 
the  commanda  decamps  we  shall  have  notlung  left  the  day  after.  The  ciiizenM 
seem  ready  to  produce  fiiffcy  guineas.  I  must  borrow  or  com  tiie  fifth  part,  at  least, 
of  this  sum,  for  I  have  no  cash  at  all  of  my  own. 

9th. — Sunday  calls  us  poor  prisoners  to  prayers  in  the  house,  where  we  make  a 
considerable  congregation.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  richest  of  whom 
are  all  Protestants,  have  no  place  of  worship  at  alL  The  commandant  has  been 
obliged  to  go  to  Ballina  this  day,  to  discharge  a  number  of  prisoners,  taken  up  on 
no  other  pretext  than  that  of  being  Orangemen ;  and  as  he  takes  one  officer  with 
him,  we  are  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  tall  Norman,  which  is  the  less  satis- 
factory, as  there  is  generally  a  crowd  in  the  town  of  a  Sunday.  The  Catholics  ven- 
tured to  use  our  bell  this  morning,  to  call  them  to  prayers  in  Mr.  Morrison's  house, 
a  Protestant  merchant.  After  prayers,  we  listened  to  an  account  brought  by  Mr. 
Marshall  (a  Presbyterian  minister),  that  the  people  of  Sligo  had  attacked  the  French 
and  driven  them  from  their  town,  on  Thursday  last,  l^ey  went  off  towards  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  and  it  was  supposed  they  would  push  on  to  Enniskillen,  if  not 
met  by  our  army.  A  priest  has  brought  another  account :  that  three  large  ships  had 
appeared  off  Westport  and  landed  some  troops.  They  were  Spanish,  French,  or 
English,  according  to  the  different  wishes  of  the  reporters.  But  it  seems  probable 
they  are  English  frigates,  come  to  the  relief  of  Lord  Altamount's  family,  his  lady 
being  daughter  to  Lord  Howe.  We  count  it  a  mercy  that  our  invaders  are  French 
rather  than  Spaniards,  which  last  would  have  seconded  the  intolerance  of  the  rebels 
against  the  Protestants.  The  thing  to  be  dreaded  by  us  is,  that  if  the  French  push 
on  to  some  great  distance  and  are  defeated,  the  Irish  may  fidl  on  us  long  before  our 
own  government  could  afford  us  any  assistance.  The  commandant  is  gone  to  Bal- 
lina, leaving,  as  a  security  for  his  return,  thirty  guineas  (part  of  the  contribution)  in 
our  hands,  and  we  shall  have  news  this  evening  when  he  returns.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  become  of  poor  Arthur ;  whether  he  hui  been  left  at  Castlebar,  or  carried  on 
by  the  French. 

The  commandant  returned  at  five  o'clock  this  evening,  after  discharging  above 
tixty  people,  confined  for  being  Orangemen.  A  woman  from  Castlebar  reports  that 
she  saw  Arthur  at  large  in  Castlebar,  and  that  he  had  got  a  horse  to  return  home, 
and  had  travelled  alone  about  seven  miles,  but  had  returned  on  hearing  that  a  body 
of  pikemen  were  on  the  road,  marching  to  that  town. 

10th. — I  have  been  busy  this  morning  with  the  commandant,  forming  a  plan  for 
preventing  the  exorbitant  waste  of  provisions  by  the  marauders,  who  would  S09U 
■trip  the  country,  if  not  checked  by  authority.    Our  town-major  (O'Donnd)  is  ta 
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Infomi  U»  €snk  maciitnte  what  fresh  meat  is  wantiiig  for  tha  tiwipa.  He  ia  ta 
Iwae  a  reqniaition  ror  the  qnantitj  waxitiiig,  aending  out  a  guard  to  taka  ao  much 
only  from  the  farmers.  Any  other  person  caught  dnvhig  in  or  killing  any  heasts, 
without  a  written  order  from  the  magistrate,  is  to  be  shot.  Tolerable  obedience  ia 
ahewn  to  the  magistrate  and  town-major,  so  that  we  hope  to  repose  soon  in  safety. 
There  is  no  news  to-day  from  either  army,  only  that  it  seems  certain  that  the  French 
haye  been  obliged  to  torn  away  from  Sllgo,  and  have  taken  the  road  to  Manor  Hamil* 
ton,  where,  if  ever  they  arrive,  they  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  defeated.  The 
country  round  about  Sligo  has  been  so  stripped  of  provisions  and  kihabitants,  that  a 
party  sent  there  were  forced  to  retom  after  two  days,  without  being  able  to  get 
food,  or  even  fire  to  dress  what  th^  took  with  them.  Some  cowardly  people  from 
Ballina  came  galloping  in  this  evening,  with  news  that  the  English  haa  taken  that 
town,  and  might  be  expected  here  immediately.  All  became  confusion  and  uproar. 
In  a  moment  a  crowd  came  to  my  gate,  to  demand  ammunition  to  go  out  and  beat 
them  back,  under  their  new  town-mijor,  who,  notwithstanding  hia  vaunted  bravery, 
shewed  his  evident  trepidation.  A  French  officer  was  despatched  to  aacertsin  the  truth, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  commandant,  with  some  difficulty,  got  the  people  to  com. 
pose  themselves.  The  officer  returned  about  ten,  with  a  certain  account  that  all  waa 
quiet  as  usual  at  Ballina ;  yet  the  murmurs  about  ammunition  continued  so  long,  that 
the  commandant  and  his  officers  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  up  all  night. 

11th. — This  day  closes  the  third  week  of  our  captivity.  What  can  Lord  Com- 
wallis  be  doing  ?  We  know  no  more  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  than 
if  we  were  in  Calcutta.  Four  English  frigates,  cruising  in  our  seas,  serve  to  inform 
us  that  some  notice  has  been  taken  by  our  government  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  ; 
but  those  frigates  make  no  attempt  at  hostilities,  although  fired  on  by  the  Irish, 
when  landing  to  get  water.  A  great  crowd  of  clowns  came  in  this  day,  armed  with 
pikes,  to  offer  their  services  to  the  commandant.  They  mustered  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  great  population  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  afford  such  numbers  after 
the  Frendi  had  distributed  arms  to  upwards  of  5,500.  Such  of  them  as  came  with- 
out pike-handles  compelled  me  to  give  up  three  ash  trees,  and  forced  my  carpenters 
to  work  for  them,  l^ey  marched  off  in  the  evening,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
Flrench  officers  and  ourselves. 

12th. — I  was  groaning  in  bed  this  morning,  with  a  sharp  fit  of  the  rheumadsm, 
and  counting  up  the  persons  now  under  my  roof  (who  are  seventy-eight  in  number), 
when  a  faithful  domestic  of  Castlereagh*  came  to  tell  me,  that  all  endeavours  to  pro- 
tect that  house  had  proved  ineffectual,  for  that  yesterday,  at  noon,  a  mob  broke  in 
and  demolished  every  thing  that  was  valuable,  except  the  wine,  which  he  had  con-, 
cealed ;  but  as  there  was  no  chance  of  its  remaining  long  so,  he  thought  it  best  that 
the  commandant  should  take  it.  Accordingly,  as  we  were  preparing  to  send  for  it, 
another  messenger  comes  from  Mr.  Bourke's,  Summerhill,  with  news  that  he  was 
threatened  with  pillage  and  murder,  and  begging  for  a  guard  and  ammunition.  My 
only  remaining  horse  was  despatched  to  Castlereagh,  with  a  French  officer,  for  the  wine ; 
another  officer,  with  my  son  Edwin,  was  sent  to  Summerhill,  who  returned  in  the 
evening, 

13th. — More  depredations  are  announced  this  morning.  Sir  Roger  Palmer's 
house  at  Castle  Lacker  has  been  destroyed.  Something  must  have  happened  to  the 
French  arms,  for  an  express  arrived  last  night  from  Ballina,  and  was  sent  back,  in 
all  the  rain  and  darkness.  Almost  immediately  the  countenances  of  our  gaolers  fell, 
and  they  still  seem  very  d^ected. 

A  prisoner  has  been  just  brought  in,  and  I  am  sent  for  to  his  examination.  It  is 
Mr.  Fortescue,  member  for  the  county  of  Louth  (the  late  Lord  Clermont),  and 
brother  to  the  clergyman  who  lost  his  life  at  Ballina.  He  was  taken  coming  to  look 
after  his  brother,  snd  has  been  sent  here  to  be  tried  for  a  spy.  After  his  examina- 
tion the  commandant  took  me  aside,  and  gave  me  a  further  proof  of  his  confidence 
in  my  honour,  by  trustmg  me  with  a  sight  of  two  letters,  announcing  the  capture  of 
the  whole  French  army,  near  the  iron  mines,  county  Leitrim,  together  with  thci 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  their  Irish  alliea,  on  Saturday  Isst ;  and  mentioned  that  tha 

*  The  mansion  of  the  Knox  family. 
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French  general  and  hia  officers  were  prisoners,  and  on  their  road  to  Duhlin.  Mr. 
Fortescne  further  says,  that,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  two  bodies  of  troops  were  on 
the  road  to  relieve  us. 

14th. — ^The  work  of  devastation  still  oontinues.  I  fear  when  our  friends  aniTe 
they  will  find  this  country  a  second  Vendee.  It  is  shocking  to  see  families  accus- 
tomed to  ease  and  affluence  arriving  here  vrith  nothing  left  but  the  clothes  on  their 
backs,  as  was  the  case  with  Sir  J.  Palmer's  agent,  Mr.  Waldron,  whose  losses 
amount  to  j^4,000.  We  have  not  as  yet  Isamt  what  way  the  pikemen  have  bent 
their  course.  Nixon  and  Ponson  are  gone  to  Ballina,  to  see  how  matters  go  on 
there. 

15th.^They  returned  yesterday  evening,  bringing  with  them  a  great  treat  to  ns, 
a  Dublin  Evening  Pott,  It  luckily  contains  the  whole  report  of  the  Lords,  con- 
cerning the  United  Irishmen,  but  we  were  surprised  that  you  were  still  without 
intelligence  of  what  passed  between  our  fleet  and  the  French  in  the  Meditemaeut. 

Here  the  bishop's  diary  ends  abruptly . 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

BVVnW   OF  THE  WK8TESN  INSUEKSCTIOIT — PA.KTIAL  0UTBABAK8 — THEIR  SUP- 
PBE88ION — DESCENT  ON   EUTLAND    ISLAND. 

The  excessive  caution  with  which  Lord  Comwallis  directed  tbo 
movements  of  the  rojal  armj-— and  the  singular  fact,  that  the  presence 
of  a  small  body  of  republican  troops,  not  superior  in  number  to  an 
English  regiment  at  its  full  establishment,  attended  by  an  undisciplined 
and  inefficient  mob  of  armed  peasants,  could  hold  a  footing  for  three 
weeks  in  a  country  occupied  by  100,000  armed  men,  at  the  time  gave 
rise  to  much  criticism  and  inquiry.  Lord  Comwallis  held  a  high 
military  reputation— he  had  ample  meanato  crush  a  handful  of  in- 
vaders— he  was  admitted  to  be  an  intelligent  statesman — aind  the  neces- 
sity of  extinguishing  the  flame  of  rebellion,  so  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly rekindled,  was  strikingly  apparent  to  him ;  and  yet,  against  a 
body  which  the  wing  of  a  mUitia  regiment  had  checked  at  Colooney,  he 
moved  thirty  thousand  men,  with  all  the  deliberation  and  attention  to 
tactique  that  might  have  been  expected,  had  the  whole  of  the  French 
troops  destined  £)r  the  invasion  of  Ireland  been  actually  disembarked 
and  in  the  field.  If  the  Fabian  system  of  his  movements  were  ques- 
tioned at  that  day,  were  it  examined  at  the  present,  certain  condemnar- 
tioD  must  ensue.  At  the  zenith  of  the  insurrection,  a  Peninsular 
division,  with  one  of  Wellington's  lieutenants,  would  have  crossed  the 
kingdom  from  St  George's  Channel  to  the  Atlantic — and  the  wonder 
now  is,  that  the  military  array  of  Ireland  did  not  crush  the  rebellion 
in  its  rising  outbreak. 

But  on  a  calm  investigation  of  the  political  and  military  state  of  the 
kingdom,  much  will  appear  to  account  for  the  partial  successes  of  the  in- 
surgents in  the  commencement,  as  well  as  the  caution  evinced  by  the 
commander-in-chief  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion.  The  number  of  the 
troops  in  the  country  was  imposing,  but  their  composition  was  any  thing 
but  satisfactory,  or  such  as  would  warrant  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  them 
as  an  army  in  the  field.  The  regular  troops  were  disciplined  accord- 
ing to  exploded  systems — ^their  movements  crippled  by  obsolete  evolu*- 
tions — the  inferior  officers  were  inexperienced — the  superior  ones,  either 
wedded  to  antiquated  notions  of  military  science,  from  which  the 
slightest  deviation  would  have  been  heresy  in  their  sight,  or  men 
unduly  elevated  to  rank  to  which,  professionally,  they  could  advance 
no  claim,  and,  like  that  unhappy  court  attach^^  Walpole,  more  likely 
to  commit  ruinous  mistakes  through  the  arrogance  allied  to  ignorance, 
than  the  old-school  commander,  whose  moves  were  made  selon  la  reghy 
and  with  all  the  precision  of  a  chess-player. 

To  the  next  arm  of  the  military  body,  the  militia,  the  same  defects, 
but  in  a  much  more  extensive  degree,  might  be  imputed.    Serving  for 
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h  limited  time,  and  many  serving  from  compnlsion,  the  genenl  qiirH 
TTOuld  be  indifferent  Their  officers  were  unpractised  gentlemen,  aii<l« 
from  their  own  want  of  military  knowledge,  badly  calculated  to  disci- 
pline the  raw  levies  that  were  intrusted  to  them,  and  which  experience 
in  the  art  of  war  alone  could  render  effective  in  the  field.  Of  course, 
there  were  many  exceptions  to  this  general  character  of  the  body. 
Regiments  might  be  selected— and  not  a  few — equal  in  every  respect  to 
those  of  the  line.  "Whatever  their  defects  might  be  in  discipline, 
braver  and  better  affected  troops  than  the  British  and  Scotch  legions 
could  not  be  found.  But,  unhappily,  the  Irish  regiments  had  been  a 
great  object  of  corruption  with  the  disaffected,  and  in  many  cases  they 
had  succeeded  too  well,  and  sapped  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiery.'*. 
Scarcelv  an  Irish  corps  had  escaped  the  contagious  influence  exercised 
by  rebel  emissaries — ^hundreds  of  United  Irishmen  were  actually  in  the 
ranks — and  one  dragoon  regiment  was  so  radically  disloyal,  that  it  was 
disarmed  and  disbanded ;  and  to  stamp  its  memory  with  eternal  infamy, 
by  order  of  the  King,  its  number  was  eradicated  from  the  British 
army  list. 

The  fatal,  and  even  yet  inexplicable  defeat  at  Castlebar,  gave  a  for- 
midable character  to  the  French  invaders,  which  the  paucity  of  their 
numbers  could  not  remove.  Rumours  were  general  that  Humbert's 
was  but  a  military  experiment,  which  would  be  far  more  extensively 
followed  up.     The  extraordinary  success  of  this  handful  of  men  waa 

*  "The  United  Irishmen  and  Defenders  were  years  before  very  actiye,  and,  in  many 
instances,  successful,  in  seducing  the  military  from  their  allegiance,  and  in  attaching 
them  to  their  cause.  They  occasioned  a  mutiny  in  the  104Ui  and  111th  regiments, 
quartered  in  Dublin,  and  endeayoured  to  procure  their  co>operation  and  assistance 
in  an  insurrection  and  massacre,  which  they  meditated,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1795. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  deserted  from  their  regiments  to  join  the  rebels ;  and  on  that 
day  a  mob  of  traitors,  who  met  the  castle  guard  on  Essex-bridge,  were  so  confident 
of  being  joined  by  them,  that  one  of  their  leaders  attempted  to  wrench  the  colours 
from  the  officer  who  bore  them,  as  a  signal  for  a  general  insurrection ;  and  another 
of  them  mounted  on  the  bridge,  began  to  exhort  the  populace  to  rise,  in  an  in- 
flammatory harangue ;  but  he  was  siienoed  by  a  dragoon,  who  drew  his  sword,  and 
gaye  him  a  desperate  wound. 

'*  Another  dragoon,  who  was  sent  with  intelHgenoe  of  this  eyent  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  resided  in  the  park,  was  seized  by  the  rebels,  cruelly  beaten,  and 
narrowly  escaped  assassination.'* 

'*  The  practice  of  seducing  the  military  still  continued  so  much,  that  in  the  sp^oe 
of  one  month,  the  following  soldiers  were  shot  for  treasonable  plots :  four  of  the 
Monaghan,  at  Blaris  camp ;  two  of  the  Wexford  regiment,  at  Cork ;  two  of  the 
Kildare,  in  the  Phoenix  park,  near  Dublin ;  and  two  of  the  Louth,  near  Limerick. 

*'  It  was  diseoyered  that  houses  of  entertainment  were  kept  open  in  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  Athlone,  at  a  considerable  expense,  for  the  seduction  of  the  soldiers.  They 
were  regaled  there  gratis,  with  the  most  delicious  fare,  and  eyen  prostitutes  were 
kept  to  work  on  their  aiFections. 

"  In  the  month  of  June,  the  pay  of  the  military  was  incioased,  which,  at  this  cri- 
tical time,  was  a  yery  politic  measure,  as  the  United  Irishmen  were  endeayouring  to 
seduce  them  with  unceasing  sedulity. 

"  One  Murtagh  McCanwdl,  sent  from  the  north  to  the  south  for  that  purpose, 
was  known  to  be  so  expert,  and  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  that  way,  that  a  gene- 
ral court-martial,  sitting  at  Limerick,  offered  one  hundred  and  twenty-fiye  guineas 
for  diaooyering  and  apprehending  him." — MuMjfravt, 
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ealonlitod  to  confirm  the  French  Directory  in  their  determination  of 
making  Ireland  the  theatre  of  war — and  by  transferring  the  contest 
from  the  continent  to  her  own  soil,  compel  Britain,  in  self-defence,  to 
secure  her  safety  by  a  peace.  Hence,  the  descent  of  an  invading  army 
was  an  eyent  that  might  hourly  be  expected — and,  unfortunately,  the 
state  of  the  country  was  most  fayourable  for  foreign  efforts  to  disturb, 
if  not  dismember  the  empire. 

From  secret  but  certain  information.  Lord  Comwallis  was  well- 
informed  that  the  midland  counties  were  rife  for  revolt,  and  that  they 
were  only  waiting  a  French  demonstration  to  rise  in  arms.  Meath, 
Longford,*  Leitrim,  Westmeath,  Roscommon,t  Carlow,  and  Monaghau 
were  tolerably  organised  and  ready  for  an  outbreak.  On  the  news 
reaching  the  <&sa£fected  that  the  French  army  were  marching  rapidly 
towards  Granard,  on  the  5th  of  September,  the  rebels  rose  en  ma$»ey 
and  with  a  force  exceeding  fLYQ  thousand  men  they  advanced  to 
seize  that  town. 

The  invaluable  services  of  the  Irish  yeomanr3^in  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  of  '98  has  never  been  questioned — and  even  their 
fiercest  political  opponents  have  generally  contented  themselves  with 
charges  of  cruelty  and  excesses,  and,  by  a  tacit  admission,  left  their 
gallantry  and  devotion  to  the  existing  government  unchallenged,  and 
indeed  unquestionable.  When  the  insurrection  broke  out.  Captain 
Oottingham,  without  a  single  regular  soldier  or  militia  man,  marched 
rapidly  from  Cavan  on  hearing  that  Granard  was  the  first  object  of 
the  rebels. 

^^  Cottingham's  force,  composed  wholly  of  yeomen,  consisted  of  only 

*  "  Many  Roman  Catholics  of  oonaideration  urged  on  and  headed  the  inimrgents 
in  the  oounty  of  Longford,  and  a  well-digested  plan  of  co-operation  had  been  con- 
certed with  the  Monaghan  chiefs ;  but  the  latter  were  not  to  move  unless  the  opera- 
tions of  their  Longford  brethren  proved  successful.  At  the  head  of  these  were  the 
two  Dennistons,  the  O'Haras,  O'Connells,  Fiurell,  and  one  O'Reilly,  who  appeared 
in  arms  on  the  5th  of  September,  1798,  and  led  on  the  attack  on  Granard.  But 
the  issue  of  that  affair  disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  Monaghan  chiefs,  and  prevented 
the  Cavan  leaders  from  attacking  the  different  garrisons  in  their  county,  which  they 
}iad  meditated.  The  two  Dennistons  and  Farrell  were  members  of  the  Mastrim 
yeomen  eavalry,  several  of  whom  fought  with  the  rebels  on  that  day.  The  elder 
benniston  was  first  lieutenant  of  it." — Muigraoe, 

f  **  The  popish  multitude  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  universally  disaffected, 
were  on  the  point  of  rising,  and  waited  for  nothing  but  a  hint  from  certain  leaders 
in  their  respective  districts. 

**  A  respectable  magistrate  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  a  strong  regard  for  a 
popish  gentleman  who  meant  to  have  hauled  a  numerous  body  of  reMs,  obtained  a 
private  interview  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  him  from  so  rash  an  at- 
tempt, which  he  assured  him  would  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  him  and  his  family. 
This  chieftain  spumed  at  the  advice  of  his  friend,  and  expressed  a  downright  con- 
viction that  his  party  must  succeed,  as  the  mass  of  the  people  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land were  engaged  in  it ;  that  as  they  would  rise  at  the  same  time,  the  government 
must  be  orertumed,  and  that  such  persons  as  resisted  them  would  loae  their  lives 
and  property ;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  advise  this  magistrate  to  be  Tery  mode- 
rate in  the  part  he  took,  lest  his  intemperate  seal  might  mark  him  for  theTengeance 
of  the  insurgents— so  sure  were  the  disaffected  that  their  party  must  succeed, 
Chough  with  the  aid  of  but  om  thousand  French  V'^Ibid, 
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a  handled  and  fifty-seven  infantry  and  forty-nine  cavalry.  He  cboae 
a  Btrong  position  between  the  assailants  and  the  town,  on  the  hill  on 
which  Granard  is  built ;  but  observing  that  the  rebels,  who  had  at 
first  advanced  in  one  column,  divided  into  three  to  surround  his  little 
army,  he  retreated  to  another  position  still  nearer  to  the  town;  Here, 
protected  by  a  bank  and  other  fences,  the  yeomen  awaited  the  onset  of 
the  enemy,  who,  driving  before  them  a  multitude  of  cattle,  which  the 
defensive  party  turned  aside  without  falling  into  confusicm,  advanced 
very  close  to  their  line,  and  received  a  destructive  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry. They  persevered,  however,  in  their  attempt,  with  long  intervals 
of  pause,  during  five  hours,  from  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning 
till  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  fled  and  were 
pursued  with  slaughter.  The  number  of  their  slain  is,  in  the  captain's 
official  account,  said  to  have  exceeded  four  hundred,  and  in  an  anony- 
mous account,  nearly  twice  as  many  are  asserted  to  have  fiallen ;  while 
of  the  royal  party  not  one  was  killed,  and  only  two  slightly 
wounded."* 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Weetmeath  rebels  was  on  a  Protestant 
establishment,  called  Wilson's  HosjHtal,  where  twenty  old  men  and 
one  hundred  boys  were  maintained.  On  the  first  attack  they  were 
repulsed,  but  on  the  following  day  they  succeeded.t  Lord  Longford 
having  hastily  coUected  a  force  of  three  hundred  men  and  one  gun, 
proceeded  to  dislodge  them — ^but  with  an  audacity  not  easily  under- 
stood, the  insurgents  declined  waiting  an  attack,  and  themselves 
became  assailants. 

**  A  huge  body  of  the  rebels,  pf  whom  about  five  hundred  are  said  to 
have  been  armed  with  firelocks,  marched  from  the  hospital  to  meet 
these  troops  near  the  village  of  Bunbrusna.  After  an  abortive  at- 
tempt of  some  of  their  party  to  seize  the  field-piece  by  an  impetuous 
onset,  in  which,  by  a  discharge  of  grapenshot,  many  of  them  suffered, 
the  insurgents  maintained  not  the  combat  long.  In  their  flight  a  party 
took  shelter  in  a  farm-house  and  offices,  which  were  in  consequence 
burned;  and  probably  many  wretches  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
troops,  as  daylight  failed,  lay  on  their  arms  all  night,  with  intention 
to  attack  the  hospital  in  the  morning ;  but  they  found  it  evacuated 
by  the  insurgents,  whose  loss  of  men  is  reported,  by  very  doubtful 
authority,  to  have  been  nearly  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded ; 
while  that  of  the  royal  troops  was  only  two  artillerymen,  shot  by  a 
rebel  from  behind  a  hedge." 

It  was  said,  but  with  what  truth  is  doubtful,  that  the  Westmeaih 
rebels  were  as  saiiguinary  in  intention,t  ^  the  Wexford  had  prover 
in  act 

*  Gordon. 

t  **  Next  day  they  retimed  to  the  hoepital*  converted  it  into  a  borradc,  aeiead 
the  00W8  and  sheep,  and  killed  most  of  them.  In  short,  they  left  the  horpital  a 
perfect  wreck.     After  committing  aL  these  atrocities,  they  had  mass  celebrated/' 

t  **  They  had  twenty-seven  Protestant  prisoners  in  an  office  belonging  to  the 
hospital,  whom  they  intended  to  have  pat  to  death  by  the  most  cmel  torture*  had 
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With  these  oocarrences,  the  partial  moyementfl  of  the  disaffected  in 
the  midland  counties  virtually  terminated— -and  the  customary  attempts 
to  excite  the  passions  and  delude  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes 
were  unsuccessful.  A  man,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  rode  about  the 
country  contiguous  to  Longford  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  propa- 
gated a  report  that  the  Orangemen  were  murdering  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  burning  their  houses  from  Edgewortfastown  to  Carrickboy. 
To  counteract  this  malignant  design.  Lord  Oxmantown,  who,  with  his 
corps,  was  on  permanent  duty  at  Longford,  rode  about  the  country, 
and  by  his  exhortations  and  assurances  of  protection  to  the  lower  class 
of  people,  prsTented  the  insurrection  from  being  general,  and  induced 
numbers  to  return  to  their  homes.  Similar  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  in  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Caran. 

*^  The  rebels  shewed  a  disposition  to  rise  in  the  country  round  Bel- 
turbet,  in  the  latter  county ;  but  it  abounds  so  much  with  Protestants, 
who  were  well  armed,  that  they  would  not  renture  to  do  so,  but 
repaired  to  the  mountains  of  Ballynamore,  about  six  miles  off,  where 
they  assembled  in  considerable  numbers.  For  the  same  reason  they 
did  not  venture  to  rise  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  where  there  were 
six  thousand  Protestants  well  armed.  From  the  battle  of  Castlebar 
to  the  surrender  of  the  French,  the  blacksmiths  were  employed  in 
making  pikes,  in  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  Leitrim,  Longford,  Bos- 
common,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Dublin."* 

On  the  11th  of  September  an  amnesty  was  offered  to  the  Western 
rebels,  and  the  following  Proclamation  issued  from  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
by  order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant — 

"  CORNWALLIS. 

^'  Whereas,  it  appears  that,  during  the  late  invasion,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  counties  adjacent,  did  join  the 
French  forces,  and  did  receive  from  them  arms  and  ammunition ;  and 
whereas  it  may  be  expedient  to  admit  such  persons  to  mercy  who  may 
have  been  instigated  thereto  by  designing  men,  we  do  hereby  promise 
his  Majesty's  pardon  to  any  person  who  has  joined  the  enemy,  provided 
he  surrenders  himself  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
to  any  of  his  Majesty's  officers,  and  delivers  up  a  French  firelock  and 
bayonet,  and  all  the  ammunition  in  his  possession ;  and  provided  he 
has  not  served  in  any  higher  capacity  than  that  of  private. 

^^  This  proclamation  to  bo  in  force  for  thirty  days  from  the  date 
hereof." 

This  act  of  amnestv  appeared  to  have  been  intended  rather  for  the 
rabble  than  the  chieu — ^for  after  the  surrender  of  the  French  army, 

they  not  been  relieved  by  a  party  of  the  army  and  yeomanry,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Longford,  who  routed  &e  rebels  with  considerable  slaughter. 

*'  Some  of  the  rebels  proposed  to  put  the  boys  (who  were  all  Protestants)  to 
death,  after  having  plundered  them  of  their  clothes.  The  labourers  and  the  popish 
servants  of  the  hospital  were  the  leaders  in  this  ne&rions  business,  and  seemed  to 
tznlt  in  it." — Muiorave, 

*  Ibid. 
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many  ezeeotioiw  followed.  Of  three  Irishmen  who  aocompanied 
Humbert,  in  his  wild  and  daring  expedition,  one  only  encceeded  in 
avoiding  diacovery  and  escaping — ^while  his  companions,  as  might  hare 
been  expected,  paid  the  penalty  of  treason  with  their  lires.  And  yeft 
to  both — ^Matthew  Tone  and  Bartholomew  Teeling— much  public  sym- 
pathy was  extended.  Both,  during  Humbert's  occupation  of  Castle- 
oar,  had  conducted  themselves  towards  the  loyalists  with  the  greatest 
humanity  and  kindness— and  during  trial,  and  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, their  demeanour  was  manly,  and  their  fortitude  unshaken. 

Their  defence  was  one  not  to  be  recognized — ^they  pleaded  that  they 
were  aliens,  and  exhibited  French  commissions.  Teeling  spoke  with 
modesty  and  firmness — and  although  he  adduced  no  argument  to  justify 
his  treason,  the  impression  his  address  made  upon  the  auditoiy  wa« 
highly  in  his  favour. 

^^The  trial  closed— the  court,  after  some  deliberation,  pronounced 
sentence  of  death,  and  the  sentence  was  finally  approved  by  his  Excel- 
lency, the  Marquis  Comwallis.  Teeling  had  over-valued  the  high 
character  of  the  viceroy — ^he  was  deaf  to  every  application  for  mercy, 
though  solicited  by  some  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  voluntarily  came  forward,  and  had  the  manliness  to  declaie, 
that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  would  be  an  eternal  blot  on  his  ad- 
ministration. A  near  relative  addressed  a  memorial  to  his  excellency, 
praying  respite  of  the  sentence  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  end  that 
the  law  ofiicers  of  the  crown  might  be  consulted,  as  to  the  competency 
of  a  military  court  to  decide  on  cases  of  high  treason,  when  the  civil 
tribunals  were  open,  and  in  a  case  where  the  accused  had  no  commis- 
sion from  the  crown.  An  interview  with  his  excellency  was  found 
impracticable,  but  the  memorial  was  delivered  to  an  officer  of  his 
establishment,  whose  high  and  confidential  situation  rendered  him  a 
desirable  channel  of  commuDication.  This  officer  was  a  man  of  hu- 
manity, and  evinced  much  sensibility  on  the  occasion.  ^  Your  friend,' 
said  he,  '  ought  to  be  saved.'  He  pronounced  this  with  a  most  em- 
phatic tone  of  voice,  and  retired  to  present  the  memorial  to  his 
excellency.  He  returned — and  after  expressing  in  general  terms  his 
feelings  of  sympathy  and  disappointment,  concluded  with  this  mys- 
terious observation :  '  Mr.  Teeling  is  a  man  of  high  and  romantio 
honour.'  *  Unquestionably,'  was  the  reply.  'Then  I  deplore  ts 
tell  you  that  his  fate  is  inevitable— his  execution  is  decided  on.'  "* 

Whilst  the  west  of  Ireland  was  still  in  partial  insurrection,  a  second 
attempt  to  disturb  the  returning  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  was  made 
on  the  northern  coast.  This  trifling  descent  is  thus  noticed  by  an 
official  despatch  from  the  postmaster,  addressed  to  the  chief  of  his 
department,  and  dated — 

"  Rutland,  Sept.  17th,  Monday,  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 
"  I  yesterday  (by  post)  informed  you  of  a  French  brig  conung  into 
our  hvbour,  and  landing  three  boats  full  of  men ;  there  were  a  number 

*  Charles  Teeling'i  Personal  NarratiTe. 
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of  officers,  among  whom  was  the  redoubted  J.  N.  Tandy,*  a  brigadier 
and  commander  of  the  expedition.  Tandy,  being  an  old  acquaintance, 
was  communicadve ;  he  says  positively,  that  France  will  not  make 
peace  with  Great  Britain  upon  any  other  terms  than  Irish  independ- 
ence. He  appeared  dejected  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of  the  late  French 
descent,  and  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Bond,  M^Nevin,  Emmet,  &c., 
but  said  that  they  will  certainly  attempt  to  land  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  perish  all,  or  succeed.  He  was  astonished  when  I  told  him  that 
very  few  had  joined  the  French.  They  took  every  pains  to  convince 
the  people  that  they  were  their  best  friends,  and  such  stuff.  They  took 
a  cow  and  two  swine,  for  which  they  paid,  and  this  morning,  after 
firing  a  gun,  went  to  sea,  towards  the  N.  East.  I  have  despatched  an 
express  (a  second  one)  to  the  collector  of  Letterkenny,  and  am  in  hopes 
that  some  of  the  Lough  Swilly  fleet  will  intercept  them.  They  met 
several  cruisers  between  England  and  France,  but  outsailed  them  all ; 
they  came  north  about.  They  were  full  of  arms ;  the  officers  of  the 
port  were  detained  aboard  them  from  morning  (yesterday)  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night ;  they  report  them  full  of  arms,  a  park  of  artillery, 
,  accoutrements  for  cavalry,  clothing,  &o.  &c.  They  expected  that  the 
whole  country  was  up,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  join  their 
friends.  The  natives  here  all  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  seem  not  at 
all  inclined  to  join  them.  We  have  not  a  military  man  nearer  than 
Ballyshannon,  forty  miles,  or  Letterkenny,  twenty- five,  although  there 
is  an  excellent  new  barrack  here,  ready  to  receive  one  hundred  men . 
They  had  a  great  number  of  Irish  on  board — ^their  force,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men ;  and  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  coast. 
Their  drift  is  evidently  to  encourage  disaffection.  I  was  a  prisoner  in 
my  own  huuse  four  or  five  hours,  until  the  post  came  in ;  they  had 
sentinels  on  every  point  of  the  island,  to  prevent  intelligence  being 
immediately  despatched.  I  am  just  informed,  by  one  of  the  officers, 
that  they  were  determined  to  land  their  arms  here,  but,  upon  a  consul- 
tation, after  they  found  their  countrymen  had  been  defeated,  they 
altered  their  plan. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  Francis  Foster,  P,  M.,  Rutland. 
"  On  their  leaving  my  house,  the  general  (Rey)  took  a  gold  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  presented  it  to  Mrs.  Forster,  as  a  token  of  fra- 
ternity." 

Two  proclamations  were  issued  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
expedition,  and  both  headed 

*  <*  James  Nopper  Tandy  wu  indicted  at  the  spring  assizes  of  1793,  held  at 
Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  liouth,  for  haying  distributed  seditious  handbills  the  pre- 
«ding  summer,  to  encourage  the  people  of  that  county,  then  much  infested  by  the 
Defenders,  to  rise  ;  but  having,  through  his  attorney,  Matthew  Dowling,  discovered 
that  there  were  strong  charges  for  high  treason  against  him,  he  fled,  forfeited  bis 
recognizance,  and  never  afterwards  appeared,  until  he  was  brought  a  prisoner  from 
Hamburgh,  but  when  he  landed  in  thr  north  in  1798."— Aftti^rarc. 
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LIBERTY  OR  DEATH! 

Noriliern  Army  of  Avengers.     Head  Quarters  the 

.  ^rst  Year  of  Irish  Lil/erty, 

"  United  Irishmen, 
^^  The  soldiers  of  the  great  nation  have  landed  on  your  coast,  well 
supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds,  with  artilleij  worked 
by  those  who  have  spread  terror  among  the  ranks  of  the  best  troops  in 
Europe,  headed  by  French  officers ;  they  come  to  break  your  fetters, 
and  restore  you  to  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

^'  James  Napper  Tandy  is  at  their  head  ;  he  has  sworn  to  lead  them 
on  to  victory,  or  die.  Brave  Irishmen,  the  friends  of  liberty  have  left 
their  native  soil  to  assist  you  in  re-conquering  your  rights ;  they  will 
brave  all  dangers,  and  glory  at  the  sublime  idea  of  cementing  your 
happiness  with  their  blood. 

^'  French  blood  shall  not  flow  in  vain.  To  arms !  freemen,  to  arms ! 
The  trumpet  calls,  let  not  your  friends  be  butchered  unassisted ;  if 
they  are  doomed  to  fall  in  this  most  glorious  struggle,  let  their  death 
be  useful  to  your  cause,  and  their  bodies  serve  as  footsteps  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Irish  liberty. 

"  General  Rey,* 

^'  In  the  name  of  the  French  officers  and  soldiers 

now  on  the  coast  of  Ireland." 

Tandy,  the  nominal  commander  of  the  expedition,  in  his  address  to 
the  disaffected,  was  violent  in  his  denunciations  of  vengeance  upon  aU' 
opposed  to  him.  His  proclamation  was  in  keeping  with  his  character — 
full  of  words,  "  signifying  nothing."  Of  all  the  rebel  leaders,  probably 
Tandy  was  the  most  contemptible.  In  language,  a  swaggering  dema- 
gogue—in heart,  a  rank  coward.  He  had  dready  lost  caste  in  having 
forced  a  quarrel  upon  Toler,  the  attorney-general — and  when  hostile 
conclusions  were  expected,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  party,  he  shewed 
himself  a  poltroon,  and  came  out  of  the  afiair  discreditably.  He  had, 
to  use  Shakspeare's  words,  ^'  a  killing  tongue  and  a  quiet  sword** — ^and 
the  document  he  issued  to  the  Rutland  islanders  might  be  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  bombastio  impertinence,  did  it  not,  like  the  sanguinary  mani- 
festo of  John  Sheares,  admit  not  the  apology  of  insanity,  but  betray  a 
deep  malignity  of  purpose,  which  needed  but  an  opportunity  to  be  dis- 
played.t 

*  General  Rey  was  a  yery  able  and  a  most  gallant  soldier.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  in  most  of  Napoleon's  campaigns,  and  terminated  a  creditable  career  of 
arms  by  a  brave  and  skilful  defence  of  San  Sebastian,  when  that  fortress  was  carried 
by  assault  in  1813. 

t  For  the  truculent  manifesto  drawn  up  by  John  Sheares,  a  most  "  lame  and  im- 
potent" apology  is  offered  by  his  biographer  : — 

"  This  violent  and  most  infuriated  production  is  the  composition  of  a  man  phren- 
cied  by  political  excitement.  Before  we  pronounce  it  to  be  the  production,  how- 
ever, of  a  man  of  a  mind  naturally  malevolent,  sanguinary,  and  vindictive,  we  must 
take  the  madness  of  the  times  into  account ;  and  we  should  compare  this  document 
with  some  of  the  proclamations  that  preceded  it  on  the  other  side,  issued  under  dr- 
jmsfancfts  which  admitted  of  more  leisure  for  calm  consideration . ' '— Af«Mf». 
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**  United  Irishmen  * 

^^  What  do  I  hear  ?  the  British  goyemment  have  dared  to  speak  of 
eoncessions !     "Would  you  accept  of  them  ? 

"  Can  you  think  of  entering  into  a  treaty  with  a  British  minister  ? 
a  minister,  too,  who  has  left  you  at  the  mercy  of  an  English  soldiery, 
who  laid  your  cities  waste  and  massacred  inhumanly  your  best  citizens ; 
a  minister,  the  bane  of  society  and  the  scourge  of  mankind  ?  Behold, 
Irishmen,  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  olive  of  peace ;  beware,  his  other 
hand  lies  concealed,  armed  with  a  poignard.  No,  Irishmen,  no,  you 
shall  not  be  the  dupes  of  his  ba^e  intrigues ;  unable  to  subdue  your 
courage,  he  attempts  to  seduce  you,— -let  his  efforts  bo  vain. 

"  Horrid  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  in  your  country ;  your  friends 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  devotion  for  your  cause ;  their  shadows 
are  around  you,  and  call  aloud  for  vengeance ;  it  is  your  duty  to 
avenge  their  death ;  it  is  your  duty  to  strike  on  their  blood-cemented 
thrones  the  murderers  of  your  friends.  Listen  to  no  proposals.  Irish- 
men, wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  your  oppressors,  the  war  ol 
lil>erty  against  tyranny,  and  liberty  shall  triumph. 

"J.N.Tandy." 

The  fate  of  this  apostle  of  "  war,  to  the  knife,"  is  briefly  told.  He 
was  arrested  at  Hamburgh,  conveyed  to  Ireland,  arraigned  at  Lifford, 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  transport  himself. 

To  several  circumstances  his  escape  from  capital  punishment  may  be 
ascribed.  The  legality  of  his  arrest  in  a  neutral  city  was  questionable 
— and  when  arraigned,  the  passions  of  the  times  had  cooled  down,  and 
it  might  be  considered  that  justice  had  already  been  amply  vindicated. 
In  this  case,  government  exhibited  a  'judicious  lenity.  Hundreds  less 
guilty  had  been  executed — but  the  hour  for  vengeance  passed — and 
Tandy  was  spared  to  prove,  by  the  obscurity  in  winch  he  subsequently 
lived  and  died,  how  ^tiy  aie  tho  qualificatioxuB  necessary  to  form  an 
Irish  demagogue. . 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

tXrORME  I' — :orRUPTION     OT    THR    80LDTSRT — TRIALS    OF   THE    SnBARZS— 
EXKCUTIONS— DBATH   OF   OLIVER   BOND. 

The  frequent  defeats  and  final  dispersion  of  the  rebels,  had  no  effect 
m  inducing  the  Iiish  executive  to  abate  aught  in  the  severity  of  the 
measures  they  had  adopted  towards  the  disaffected.  The  prisons  irere 
crowded  with  persons  denounced  by  those  infamous  informers,  Arm- 
strong and  Reynolds,  Dutton  and  Newell,*  with  a  host  of  subordinate 
villains,  acting  under  the  direction  of  police  agents,  themselves  steeped 
deeper  in  iniquity  even  than  the  perjured  wretches  they  suborned. 
Numbers,  innocent  in  some  cases,  but  generally,  too  guilty,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  these  bad  men,  were  brought  hourly  to  the  scaffold 
— and  one  of  the  most  distressing  tragedies,  so  frequent  in  these  terrible 
times,  occurred  at  this  period  in  the  execution  of  the  Messrs.  Sheares. 

The  chief  agent  employed  in  fostering  the  dangerous  principles  ad- 
vocated by  these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  and,  finally,  in  accomplishing 
their  destruction,  was  a  captain  in  the  King's  County  militia.     Arm- 

*  "  Of  all  the  wretches  of  that  band  of  informers,  who  rioted  on  the  wages  of  ini- 
quity in  those  frightful  times,  the  worst,  the  most  thoroughly  debased,  the  vilest  of 
ttie  Tile,  was  Edward  John  Newell,  a  natiye  of  Downpatrick,  a  portrait  painter  by 
profession.  Treachery  seemed  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  this  man's  life.  To  every 
friend  or  party  he  connected  himself  with,  he  was  false.  He  betrayed  the  secrets  of 
the  United  Irish  Society,  professedly  to  prevent  the  murder  of  an  exciseman  named 
Murdock.  He  ingratiated  himself  into  the  confidenoe  of  Murdock,  and  then  robbed, 
him  of  the  affections  of  his  wife.  He  became  one  of  the  regular  corps  of  ruffians, 
called  the  battalion  of  testimony,  who  had  apartments  provided  for  them  at  the 
Castle,  within  the  precincts  of  that  place  which  was  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  and 
the  centre  of  the  official  business  of  the  government.  Having  sold  his  former  asso- 
ciates to  the  government,  and,  by  his  own  account,  having  been  the  cause  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty. seven  arrests,  and  the  occasion  of  the  flight  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  persons  from  their  habitations,  and  many  of  them  from  their  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  informations  he  had  laid  against  them,  he  next  betrayed  the 
government,  published  their  secrets,  and  fled  from  the  service  of  Mr.  Cooke  to  that 
of  the  Northern  United  Irishmen." 

^  The  wretch  met  but  the  £ate  he  merited — ^he  was  murdered.  During  tins  nt^- 
tiation  he  remained  mostly  at  M'Questen's,  at  Donegore,  which  he  left  one  evening, 
in  company  with  two  professed  friends,  and  he  was  never  afterwards  seen.  He  had 
become  again  suspected  by  the  United  Irishmen  of  being  about  to  give  them  the 
slip,  and  he  was  therefore  consigned  to  Moiley,  then  a  cant  term  for  assassination. 
The  account  says,  he  was  thrown  overboard  from  a  boat  in  Gamogle ;  another,  that 
he  was  shot  on  the  road,  near  Roughfort. 

*'  Mr.  Gunnmg,  another  of  the  actors  in  the  struggle  of  1798,  who  recently  died, 
informed  me  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  that  a  Mr.  White,  of  Ballyholme  ^about 
ten  miles  from  Belfast),  about  fifteen  years  ago,  had  found  there,  on  the  beach, 
partly  uncovered,  some  human  bones ;  and  from  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  discovery,  he  believed  them  to  be  the  bones  of  Newell,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  drowned  there."— -Xivef  qfthe  United  Irishmen. 
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strong — (I  name  still  of  infamous  celebrity — ^was  professedly  a  vimleLt 
lepnblican,  and  having,  by  the  virulence  of  his  language,  induced  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  govemment  and  monarchy,  he 
completely  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  secrets,  and  obtaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  conspirators.  By  encouraging  a  farourite  object  with 
the  disaffected — the  corruption  of  the  soldiery — he  led  his  intended 
victims  on  step  by  step— -until,  from  their  own  disclosures,  he  conducted 
them  eventually  to  the  scaffold. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  remark,  that  even  before  Defenderism 
gave  place  to  the  formation  of  United  Irishmen,  no  pains  had  been  spared 
to  tamper  with  the  native  regiments,  and  induce  them  to  swerve  from 
their  allegiance.  In  every  garrison  town  the  attempt  was  made — and 
sometimes  with  considerable  success.  Money,  drink,  and  even  the 
blandishments  of  degraded  women,  were  employed  to  sap  the  loyalty 
of  the  unsuspecting  soldier-^md  the  extent  to  which  this  object  was 
carried,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  account,  given  to  the 
author  by  an  officer  who  was  encamped  at  the  time  with  one  of  the 
disloyal  regiments. 

^^  Long  before  the  rebellion  actually  exploded,  the  successful  efforts 
used  by  the  disaffected  to  sap  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  regiments,  may 
be  easily  conceived,  from  a  detection  nuide  in  the  camp  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  through  the  revelations  of  a  drummer.  The  conspiracy,  it  ap- 
peared, was  first  set  on  foot  in  the  year  1796,  and  so  extended  had  it 
become  that,  when  discovered,  it  numbered  amongst  the  troops  in  camp 
upwards  of  five  hundred  members.  A  much  larger  number  of  civilians 
were  also  connected  with  it.  Its  object  was  the  assassination  of  the 
officers  and  loyalists  in  the  camp,  and  a  junction  with  the  French  in 
case  of  a  successful  landing ;  but  a  merciful  Providence  interposed,  and 
saved  those  thus  marked  out  for  slaughter.  The  conspirators  were 
divided  into  parties,  and  to  each  party  were  allotted  those  who  were 
to  be  their  victims — ^in  many  instances  the  master  was  to  fiill  by  the 
servant's  hand,  and  the  loyal  soldier  by  the  agency  of  his  false 
comrade." 

A  drum-boy  of  the  County  Limerick  militia,  named  Daly,  strolling 
through  the  fields  bordering  upon  the  camp  and  picking  blackberries, 
chanced  to  come  unexpectedly  on  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  con- 
cealed in  an  old  double-ditch,  and  engaged  in  regulating  their  intended 
operations ;  and,  on  pain  of  death,  he  was  inmiediately  sworn  a  member 
of  the  villanous  confederacy.  So  ignorant  were  those  fellows,  that  not 
one  of  them  could  write-^and  Daly,  soon  after,  became  their  secretary, 
and  consequently  was  intimate  with  their  plans  which  were  fast  pro* 
grossing  to  maturity.  Affection  for  the  captain  of  his  company  made 
Daly  inform  him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  Captain  Bateman  imme- 
diately communicated  it  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  commanded  in  the 
southern  district.  Through  Daly,  lists  of  the  conspirators  were  pro- 
cured—and great  caution  was  observed  until  all  was  arranged  for  their 
arrest. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1796,  the  troops  were  ordered  for  parade,  and 
by  a  previous  arrangement  the  disaffected  regiments  found  themselves 
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eafTOunded  by  the  Hompescb  dragoona,  the  regiments  of  the  line,  and 
the  English  and  Scotch  militia  regiments  then  in  camp,  with  several 
viecee  of  artilleiy,  in  battery  on  either  flank.     General  Coote  lOfle  up 
hnd  addressed  the  disaffected  soldiers — pointed  ont  the  enormity  of 
their  crime — ^told  them  he  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of  all  their  names — 
and  desired  every  man  implicated,  to  advance  three  steps  from  the  ranks, 
and  ground  his  arms.    An  immediate  movement  took  place— and  almost 
every  third  or  fourth  man  stepped  forward.    The  regiments  more  or 
less  corrupted  were  the  Roscommon,  Leitrim,   Fermanagh,   Meath, 
Westmeath,  Sligo,  Limerick,  Derry,  County  Dublin,  Wexford,  and 
Waterford.     Immediately  the  leaders  were  taken  into  custody — but 
the  remainder  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  regiments.     A  court* 
martial  was  assembled — and  after  sitting  for  a  week,  Gillgare,  of  the 
Roscommon,  Connor  and  Larcey,  of  the  Limerick,  and  Drumgoold, 
of  the  Westmeath,  were  capitally  convicted  and  shot     When  Drum- 
goold was  placed  on  his  knees  for  execution,  the  firing  party  given 
by  his  own  regiment  discharged  their  muskets  over  his  head — but 
another  party  was  immediately  ordered  out,  and  the  sentence  was 
duly  executed  in  the  presence  of  their  guilty  companions. 

A  number  of  the  traitorous  soldiers  underwent  minor  punishment — 
some  were  flogged,  and  others  drafted  into  the  condemned  regiments 
-*the  mutinous  spirit  was  for  a  time  extinguished — ^and  the  drum-boy, 
who  had  certainly  ^'  done  the  state  some  service,"  was  rewarded  with 
a  commission  in  the  excise. 

This  favourite  object  of  the  disaffected  was  fatally  employed 
by  the  betrayer  of  the  Messrs.  Sheares — and  as  the  account  given  by 
Barrington  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen  has  a  peculiar  degree  of 
interest  attached  to  it  from  the  part  he  himself  enacted  in  the  last 
scene  of  this  melancholy  transaction,  we  extract  it  from  his  ^^  Per- 
sonal Sketches." 

When  the  apprehension  of  the  other  leaders  drew  him  into  the 
vortex  of  revolution,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  new  directory, 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  aflairs  of  the  United  Irishmen  were  in  a 
desperate  state ;  and  it  seemed  all  but  madness,  after  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  arrest,  to  proceed  further  in  their  pkns.  When  they  lost 
him,  the  ^^  prestige"  of  their  cause  was  gone.  Nevertheless,  those  of 
their  leaders  who  were  at  large  were  still  sanguine  of  success,  and 
they  prevailed  on  John  Sheares  to  become  the  chief  member  of  the 
directory.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  free-quarters  system  was  in 
full  force—that  the  nation  was  declared  out  of  the  king's  peace,  and 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  countiy  was  let  loose  upon  the  people. 
During  the  short  time  the  aflairs  of  the  union  were  committed  to  the 
chief  guidance  of  John  Sheares,  his  exertions  were  incessant 

^^  The  removal  of  the  troops  into  the  camps  of  Laughlinston  gave 
rise  to  one  of  the  most  melancholy  episodes  of  this  history.  At 
Laughlinston  (seven  miles  from  Dublin),  some  thousand  men,  mostly 
Irish  militia,  were  encamped  by  Lord  Carhampton.  The  United 
Irishmen  sent  emissaries  to  the  camp,  and  disaflection  was  rapidly 
pxpceeding  amongst  the  troops.    It  was  disclosed  to  '];ovemm6nt  by  a 
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Captain  Armstrong,  of  the  King's  Connty  Militia,  who  also  did  what 
his  feelings  should  have  imperatirely  prohibited.  He  was  preyailed 
on  at  the  castle  to  ingratiate  himself  as  a  brother  conspirator  amongst 
the  higher  classes  of  the  conspirators;  and  to  gain  proofs  of  their 
guilt  through  their  confidence  in  his  fidelity.*  He  was  induced  to  be- 
come evidence,  eyen  to  death,  against  those  whose  culpability  he  had 
encouraged,  and  attend  to  execution  the  very  gentlemen  whom  he  made 
victims  to  their  confidence  in  his  integrity. 

*'0f  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  his  brother  conspirator,  Armstrong,  the 
former  had  been  disaffected,  and  might  have  informed — at  least,  under 
the  semblance  of  compunction.  He  was  in  humble  life ;  the  United 
Irishmen  had  first  seduced  him  into  their  society,  and  he  became  terri- 
fied at  its  consequences.  Captain  Armstrong  wormed  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  the  rebels,  with  the  design  of  betraying  them :  his 
treachery  was  pre-organized,  and  he  proved  himself  as  competent  a 
conspirator  as  those  whom  he  had  made  his  victims.  He  had  the 
honour  of  an  ofiicer,  and  the  integrity  of  a  gentleman  to  sustain  ;  yet 
he  deliberately  sacrificed  both,  and  saw  two  gentlemen  executed  by  his 
treachery. 

^'  Mr.  John  Sheares,  upon  the  arrest  of  the  other  dictators,  became 
one  of  the  executive  directory  of  4he  United  Irishmen,  and,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  Henry  was  a  participator  in  the  treason,  and 
aided  in  procuring  emissaries  to  seduce  the  troops  at  Laughlinston. 
There  Captain  Armstrong  became  acquainted  with  the  two  brothers — 
pledged  to  them  hio  friendship—persuaded  them  he  would  seduce  his 
regiment-— gained  their  implicit  confidence — faithfully  fulfilled  the 
connterplotr—Kievised  several  secret  meetings — and  worked  up  sufficient 
guilt  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  both.  They  were  arrested — ^tried— on 
his  evidence  convicted — and  were  hanged  and  beheaded  in  the  front 
of  Newgate.  They  came  hand-in-hand  to  the  scaffold :  Henry  died 
without  firmness— the  brother  met  his  death  with  sufficient  fortitude. 

*  **  Captain  Armstrong  led  his  credulous  Tictims  to  beUere  that  the  soldiery  at 
Langblinston  camp  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  ready  to  join  the  insurgents.  In 
return  I  the  fullest  disclosures  were  made  to  him  by  the  Sheares,  and  tiiese  were 
directly  communicated  by  their  false  ally  to  the  authorities  at  the  Castle.  The 
younger  (John)  apprized  Armstrong,  on  the  part  of  the  rebel  ezecutiTe,  that  *  they 
nad  resoWed  to  appoint  him  to  the  command  of  the  King's  County  regiment.'  He 
further  informed  him,  that  *  on  the  night  of  the  rising  in  Dublin,  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant was  to  be  seized,  and  all  the  privy  council,  separately  in  their  own  houses. 
That,  when  the  privy  councQ  were  seued,  there  would  be  no  place  to  issue  orders 
from,  BO  as  to  counteract  the  rising ;  and  in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  attack  on  the 
camp,  on  the  march  of  the  soldiery  into  town,  through  Bagot-street,  they  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  houses  there  in  their  interest  to  shoot  them  from,  so  as  to  render 
them  useless.'  All  this  part  of  the  conversation  was  represented  to  have  taken  place 
while  Henry  bad  been  present.  Captain  Armstrong  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
state,  that,  at  his  Sunday's  interview,  he  shared  the  hospitality  of  his  victims ;  that 
he  dined  with  them,  sat  in  the  company  of  their  aged  mother  and  aSectionate  sister, 
enjoyed  the  society  of  the  accomplished  wife  of  one  of  them,  caressed  his  infant 
children;  and  on  another  occasion  was  entertained  with  music — the  wife  of  t)ic 
unfortunate  man  whose  children  he  was  to  leave  in  a  few  days  fatherless,  playing  on 
the  harp  for  his  entertainment  1  These  things  are  almost  too  horrible  to  reflea  on.*'— • 
Liva  (ifth9  Untied  Iriihmem, 
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This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  trials  in  Ireland.  Henry  mi^ht 
have  been  pardoned,  but  it  was  impossible  to  mitigate  the  fate  .of  the 
brother. 

^^It  is  only  justice  to  Lord  Glare,  to  record  an  incident  which 
proves  that  he  was  susceptible  of  humane  feelings,  and  which  often 
led  me  to  believe  that  his  nature  might  have  been  noble,  had  not  every 
compunctious  visiting  been  absorbed  by  that  ambition,  the  final  disap- 
pointment of  which  at  last  caused  his  death. 

^^By  some  unfortunate  delay,  a  letter  of  Henry  Sheares  was  not 
delivered  to  me  till  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  the  trial.  I 
immediately  waited  on  Lord  Clare ;  he  read  it  with  great  attention  ; 
I  saw  he  was  moved — his  heart  yielded.  I  improved  on  the  impres- 
sion :  he  only  said,  '  What  a  coward  he  is !  but  what  can  we  do  ?' 
He  paused — '  John  Sheares  cannot  be  spared.  Do  you  think  Henry 
can  say  any  thing,  or  make  any  species  of  discovery  which  can  an- 
thorize  the  lord->lieutenant  in  making  a  distinction  between  them  ? — if 
so,  Henry  may  be  reprieved.'  He  read  the  letter  again,  and  was 
obviously  affected.  I  had  never  seen  him  amiable  before.  ^  Go,'  said 
he,  '  to  the  prison,  see  Henry  Sheares,  ask  him  this  question,  and  re- 
turn to  me  at  Cooke's  office.'  I  lost  no  time ;  but  I  found  on  my 
arrival,  that  orders  had  been  given  that  nobody  should  be  admitted 
without  a  written  permission.  I  returned  to  the  castle ;  they  were  all 
at  council.  Cooke  was  not  at  his  office ;  I  was  delayed.  At  length 
the  secretary  returned,  gave  me  the  order ;  I  hastened  to  Newgate, 
and  arrived  at  the  very  moment  the  executioner  was  holding  up  the 
head  of  my  friend,  and  saying,  ^  Here  is  the  head  of  a  traitor!'" 

At  the  place  of  execution,  though  John  maintained  his  finnness, 
Heniy  betrayed  the  natural  imbecility  of  his  character,  and  evinced  a 
terror  at  his  approaching  death  which  almost  unseated  reason.  The 
bitter  agony  of  soul  produced  by  his  conviction  will  be  best  understood 
by  perusing  .the  abject  letter  he  addressed  to  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
when  he  implored  him  to  intercede  with  the  Lord  Chancelk>r  in  his 
behalf.  As  a  man,  we  despise  his  cowardice— but  as  a  father,  we  feel 
the  sincerest  pity.  Who  could  read  that  harrowing  epistle  without 
emotion  ?  Alas !  before  the  prayer  of  the  application  could  be  acted 
on,  the  sentence  had  been  carriea  into  effect. 

After  urging  Barrington  to  mediate  with  Lord  Clare,  Henry  Sheares 
thus  continues  :  **  Tell  him  "  (Lord  Clare)  "  that  I  will  pray  for  him 
for  ever,  and  that  the  government  shall  ever  find  me  what  they  wish. 
Oh !  mv  family,  my  wife,  my  children,  my  mother ;  go  to  them,  let 
them  throw  themselves  at  the  Chancellor's  and  Lord  Shannon  s  feet 
Those  papers  which  were  found  in  my  office  have  ruined  me;  you 
know,  my  dear  friend,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  you  know  I 
never  was  an  advocate  for  violence  or  blood.  I  have  been  dujted, 
misled,  deceived,  but  with  all  the  wishes  and  intentions  to  do  good. 
My  principles  were  never  for  violence,  my  nature  is  soft  to  a  fault,  my 
whole  happiness  is  centred  in  my  beloved,  my  adored  family ;  with 
them  I  will  go  to  America,  if  the  government  will  allow  me,  or  I  will 
stay  here  and  be  the  most  zealous  friend  they  have.    Tell  the  Lord 
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Chancellor  I  depend  npon  the  goodness  of  his  nature;  that  I  will 
atone  for  what  is  past,  hj  a  life  regular,  temperate,  and  domestic. 
Oh  1  speak  to  him  of  mj  poor  wretched  family,  my  distracted  wife, 
and  my  helpless  children;  snatch  them  from  the  dreadful  horrors 
which  await  them,  and  save  the  life  of  your  truest  friend.  I  will  lie 
under  any  conditions  the  government  may  choose  to  impose  on  mo,  if 
they  will  but  restore  me  to  my  family.  Desire  my  mother  to  go  to 
Lord  Shannon  immediately,  and  my  wife  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
We  are  to  receive  sentence  at  three  o'clock.  Fly,  I  beseech  you, 
<ftnd  save  a  man,  who  will  never  cease  to  pray  for  you,  to  serve  you. 
^'  Let  me  hear  from  you,  my  dear  fellow,  as  quick  as  possible. 

**  God  bless  you.     Newgate,  eight  o'clock." 

The  execution  took  place  in  front  of  Newgate— -and  accident  en- 
hanced the  horror  of  the  distressing  scene.  "  While  the  executioner 
foas  fitting  the  ropey  he^  by  some  awkwardneee^  pressed  the  neck  of 
Henry  Sheares^  who,  with  a  degree  of  asperity  and  violence  ill-suited 
to  his  situation,  cried  out,  *  D — n  you,  you  scoundrel,  do  you  mean  to 
strangle  me  before  my  time  V  They  requested  that  they  might  not 
continue  long  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude ;  and  having  each 
a  halter  fixed  round  his  neck  and  a  cap  drawn  over  his  face,  holding 
by  each -other's  hand,  they  tottered  out  upon  the  platform  in  front  of 
the  prison.  In  making  the  rope  fast  within^  John  Sheares  was 
hatUed  up  to  the  block  of  the  tackle^  and  continued  nearly  a  minute 
suspended  alone  before  the  platform  fell.  It  did  fall,  and  instantly 
both  were  suspended.  After  hanging  about  twenty  minutes,  they 
were,  at  a  quarter  after  three  o'clock,  let  down  into  the  street,  when 
the  hangman  separated  their  heads  from  their  bodies,  and  taking  the 
heads  severallv  up,  proclaimed,  ^  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor !'  In 
the  evening,  the  trunks  and  heads  were  taken  away  in  two  shells,  pro- 
vided by  a  respectable  gentleman,  unhappily  connected  with  one  of  the 
brothers." 

Day  after  day  trials  and  executions  proceeded — and  justice  seemed 
insatiate  in  demanding  new  victims.  M'Cann  was  tried,  and  executed 
on  the  19th.  William  Michael  Bjrme  was  tried  on  the  20th  of  July, 
and  executed  on  the  28th.  Oliver  Bond  was  arraigned  on  the  23rd 
of  July,  capitally  convicted,  and  respited  on  the  26th. 

As  the  Sheares  were  consigned  to  the  scaffold  by  the  agency  of 
Captain  Armstrong,  so  Bond  luid  been  convicted  chiedy  on  the  evidence 
of  Reynolds.  If  the  turpitude  of  a  man's  character  may  be  estimated  by 
his  own  revelations,  that  of  this  infamous  personage  may  be  fairly  tested 
by  his  own  admissions.  ^'  On  Bond's  trial,  Mr.  Reynolds  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  the  several  oaths  he  had  taken.  He  had  6wom  to 
secrecy,  on  being  made  a  member  of  the  United  Irishmen  Society. 
He  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  captains  on  being  appointed 
colonel.  He  had  taken  another,  before  a  county  meeting,  that  he  had 
not  betrayed  his  associates  at  Bond's."*"     He  had  likewise  taken  the 

*  Uvea  of  the  United  Irufameo. 
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oath  of  allegiaDce  twice,  and  an  oath  before  the  priyy  council  oncei 
and  thrice  in  the  courts  of  justice — ^namely,  on  the  trials  of  Bond, 
Byrne,  and  McCann.  Without  dispara^ng  the  services  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, it  is  impossible  to  look  upon  him,  except  as  *•  a  kind  of  man  to 
whom  the  law  resorts  with  abhorrence  and  from  necessity,  in  order  to 
set  the  criminal  against  the  crime ;  and  who  is  made  use  of  by  the 
law  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  most  noxious  poisons  are  resorted  to 
in  desperate  disorders.' " 

The  numerous  executions  in  both  the  metropolis  and  the  country, 
deadened  as  public  feeling  was,  could  not  but  force  conviction  on  the 
most  zealous  partisans,  that  vengeance  had  been  gorged  even  to  re- 
pletion. Many  circumstances  led  to  a  belief,  that  in  the  case  of 
William  Michael  Byrne  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  would  not  be 
exacted,  and  the  circumstances  immediately  attendant  on  his  death 
are  exceedingly  a£fecting : 

^^  The  28th  of  July  was  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution ;  and 
the  negotiations  between  the  state  prisoners  and  the  government  having* 
been  then  entered  into,  there  was  veiy  little  doubt  entertained  by  him- 
self or  his  fellow-prisoners  but  that  his  life  would  be  qrajed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  he  was  sitting  at  breakfut  in  Bond  and  Neilson's 
cell  (the  wives  of  the  latter  being  then  present),  when  the  jailer  ap- 
peared, and  beckoned  to  Byrne  to  come  to  the  door  and  speak  with  him« 
Byrne  arose— «  few  words  were  whispered  into  his  ear — ^he  returned 
to  the  cell,  and  apologized  to  the  ladies  for  being  obliged  to  leave 
them.  Bond  asked  him  if  he  would  not  return ;  and  his  reply  was, 
*•  we  will  meet  again.'  He  went  forth  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
perturbation  or  concern,  and  was  led  back  for  a  few  minutes  to  his  cell, 
and  then  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  On  passing  the  cell  of  Bond  and 
Neilson,  which  he  had  just  left,  he  stooped,  that  he  might  not  be  ob- 
served through  the  grated  aperture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door,  in 
order  that  Mrs.  Neilson  and  Mrs.  Bond  might  be  spared  the  shock  of 
seeing  him  led  to  execution."* 

Byrne  died  with  decency  and  firmness — and  as  the  intended  com- 
pact with  government  appeared  to  be  at  an  end.  Bond  prepared  for 
the  trial  which  he  believed  awaited  him.  Neilson,  who  although  a 
man  of  intemperate  habits,  and  so  very  indiscreet  in  conduct,  as  to 
have  led  many  to  suppose  that  he,  either  through  intention  or  impru- 
dence, had  betrayed  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  on  the  evening  when 
that  unhappy  nobleman  was  arrested  in  Murph/s  house,  appears  to 
have  been,  notwithstanding,  a  person  capable  of  ardent  friendship. 
When  Byrne  and  Bond  were  condenmed,  m  the  hope  of  saving  them, 
he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  government — and  when  the  sentence 
upon  the  former  was  carried,  contrary  to  expectation,  into  effect,  and 
Bond's  preservation  was  despaired  of,  the  painful  position  in  which  he 
was  placed  is  thus  described  by  his  biographer  :t — 

'^  After  Byrne's  execution,  when  no  hope  was  entertained  of  Bond's 
being  respited,  the  most  attached  friend  hie  had  on  earth  had  the  pain 

«  Lives  of  the  United  Iriihrnen.  t  I)octor  Madden. 
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of  seeing  him,  not  casually  or  for  a  few  momenta  at  a  parting  inter- 
view, but  constantly  and  without  intermission.  This  was  a  situation, 
the  overpowering  painfulness  of  which  was  enough  to  drive  a  man 
mad.  The  coffin  of  his  friend  was  in  his  sight  when  he  left  his  cell. 
Nay,  he  even  saw  the  preparations  making  for  his  execution  the  night 
before  the  appointed  day.  Early  the  following  morning,  a  request 
was  made  by  Bond  to  Neilson ;  the  compliance  with  which  it  is 
poBsibh  to  conceive,  but  not  to  express  the  feelings  it  must  have  occa- 


^^  Neilson  was  requested  by  Bond  to  proceed  to  the  press-room,  and 
to  ascertain,  by  his  own  examination,  the  strength  of  the  rope  which 
was  prepared  for  carrying  his  sentence  into  effect  This  extraordinary 
commission  was  occasioned  by  some  misapprehension  of  Bond's,  that* 
being  a  man  of  large  and  robust  frame,  the  breaking  of  the  rope  might 
be  the  occasion  of  protracted  suffering.  When  he  retnmed  to  the  cell. 
Bond  asked  him  if  every  thing  was  right,  and  Neilson  could  only 
answer,  *  Yes,  Bond.' 

^^  It  was  only  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  a  shout,  raised 
by  the  people  m  front  of  the  jail,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
execution,  prepared  the  prisoners  for  the  announcement,  on  the  part  of 
the  sheriffs,  that  Mr.  Bond  was  respited  during  pleasure.** 

The  unaoconntable  success  with  which  Reynolds,  after  the  betrayal 
of  his  confederates,  still  managed  to  elude  the  suspicion  of  those  whom 
he  had  so  treacherously  denounced,  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
— and  when  the  discovery  was  made,  that  deep  feelings  of  vengeance 
and  indignation  should  be  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  his  victims,  may 
be  readily  imagined.  The  wonder  is,  that  in  the  fierce  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  in  a  country,  too,  where  the  informer  is  generally  considered 
as  a  criminal  without  the  pale  of  mercy — ^that  the  life  of  this  degraded 
man  did  not  pay  the  penalty  of  his  treacheiy.  It  is  said  that  his  as- 
sassination was  contemplated,*  and  that  plans  were  proposed  to  take 

*  '<  It  is  a  Toy  ttrange  droamatanoe,  that,  notwiflmtimrfing  Reynolds,  long  pre- 
vloiuly  to  the  arresU,  haid  been  ghonned  by  terenl  of  the  more  discreet  and  wary 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  his  private  character  and  oon- 
dnct  in  peconiarr  affairs,  he  was  still  tnxsted  by  the  most  mflnential  of  their  leaders ; 
nay,  even  after  tiie  arrests  at  Bond's,  when  thev  were  warned  against  him,  he  con- 
tinned  to  be  reoeiTed  by  them  as  a  person  still  nithftd  to  their  cause. 

**  Some  days  sobieqnently  to  the  arrests  at  Bond's,  there  had  bera  a  meeting  of 
the  provincial  committee  at  the  Brasen  Head  hotel,  in  a  lane  off  Bridge-street. 
Tbu  meeting  waa  attended,  amongst  others,  by  a  gentleman  then  residing  in  New 
Row,  in  the  entire  confidence  of  the  directory,  and  from  my  own  knowledge  of  his 
character,  I  should  say  there  was  no  man  more  entitled  to  it,  on  whose  authority  the 
Cscts  are  stated  whidk  will  be  found  in  the  following  account : — 

**  One  Michael  Reynolds,  of  Naas,  who  was  said  to  be  a  distant  relatiye  to 
Mr.  T.  Reynold*,  and  who  had  been  particularly  actiye  hi  the  society,  and  useftil  to 
it,  attended  this  meeting.  That  young  man  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length ; 
he  said  that  drcumstancea  had  lately  transpired  in  the  country,  and  steps,  with 
regard  to  indiyiduals,  had  been  taken  by  goyemraent,  which  made  it  eyident  that  a 
traitor  was  in  their  camp,  who  must  belong  to  one  of  the  country  committees,  and 
one  who  held  a  high  not  in  their  society ;  that  traitor,  he  said,  was  Thomas  B/ejm 
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him  off.  But  he  escaped  the  impending  danger — held  an  official 
situation  for  many  years  nnder  the  British  govemment — ^liyed  in 
luxQiy  and  ease  on  the  wages  of  his  infamy— and,  while  some  of  his 
yictims  were  in  the  grave,  and  others  in  penury  and  exile,  he  died  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  leaving  wealth  and  a  blasted  reputation  as 
their  inheritance.  ^^Considering  that  the  time  was  come  when  ho 
should  retire  from  the  turmoil  of  public  life,  he  fixed  his  abode  in 
Paris,  and  died  in  that  city,  the  18th  of  August,  1836.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  England  and  were  buried  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the 
village  church  of  Wilton,  in  Yorkshire." 

It  was  not  fated  that  Bond  should  quit  with  life  his  prison,  and  his 
sudden  death  in  Newgate,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  September,  was 
attributed  by  the  surgeon-general,  after  a  post  mortem  examination, 
to  the  true  cause,  while  the  most  absurd  rumours  were  circulated  bv 
the  disaffected — some  affirming  that  he  had  been  strangled  in  his  cell, 
others  declaring  that  he  had  been  murdered  in  a  dark  passage,  by  a 
blow  given  him  from  behind,  by  one  of  the  under- keepers  of  the  prison. 
For  what  cause  he  should  be  assassinated  was  never  attempted  to  be 
explained,  for  ho  had  already  a  free  pardon  signed  and  seeded  in  the 
office  at  the  castle.     That  violent  exercise,  a  heavy  supper,  and  after- 
wards a  deep  carouse,  should,  to  a  plethoric  and  overgrown  personage 
like  Bond,  prove  fatal,  is  easily  conceivable.     Apoplexy,   and  not 
violence,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,*  and  by  the  visitation 
of  God  and  not  of  man.  Bond  was  removed  from  existence. 

nolds,  of  Kilkea  Castle,  and  if  he  were  allowed  to  proceed  in  bis  career,  they  and 
their  friends  would  soon  be  the  Yictims  of  his  treachery.  In  a  tone  and  manner 
which  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  which  the  peraon 
I  allade  to  was  wont  to  speak  of  as  haying  produced  an  extraordinary  eff&ctf  he 
asked  if  the  society  were  to  be  permitted  to  be  destroyed,  or  if  Reynolds  were  to  be 
allowed  to  live ;  in  short,  he  demanded  of  the  meeting  thedr  sanction  for  his  removal, 
and  undertook  that  it  should  be  promptly  effected. 

"  The  proposal  was  unanimously  and  very  properly  rejected  by  the  meeting. 
Michael  Reynolds  was  a  young  man  of  great  muscular  strength  and  activity,  of  a 
short  stature  and  dark  complexion,  and  somewhat  celebrated  in  the  country  for  his 
horsemanship." — Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

*  "  On  the  6th  of  September,  Bond  had  been  playing  a  good  deal  at  ball.  That 
evening,  Gregg,  the  Jailer,  by  the  desire  of  Bond  and  Neilson,  brought  in  some 
supper  and  a  jug  of  punch.  Samuel  Neilson  went  to  bed,  leaving  Bond  and  Gregg 
together.  They  were  not  then  quarrelling :  there  was  no  one  present  but  themselves. 
The  following  morning,  at  break  of  day,  Neilson  heard  some  cries  of  the  female 
prisoners  in  the  opposite  ward ;  he  ran  out,  and  found  Bond's  body  lying  in  the 
doorway,  half  his  body  in,  half  out,  dressed  as  he  had  been  when  he  last  saw  him." 

It  was  the  custom  when  a  prisoner  died  in  jail,  to  insinoate  that  he  had  been 
secretly  made  away  with.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  wound  was  said  to  have  been 
intentionally  turned  into  gangrene,  and  Oliver  Bond  assassinated  by  a  blow  from  a 
brass  skillet  I  If  an  intimate  friend  (Russell)  of  the  unhappy  nobleman  may  be 
credited.  Lord  Edward  died  of  natural  disease  ;t  and  Sweetman,  in  his  diary,  ob- 
serves, "  September  6th.— Oliver  Bond  died ;  said  to  be  at  four  in  the  «u>ming 


t  '*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  state,  that  the  death  of  Lord  Edward  did 
not  seem  to  proceed  from  his  wounds,  but  from  an  inflammation  and  water  on  hi« 
lmags,"'^BMSseirs  Letter. 
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"  In  a  New  York  paper,  called  the  *  Irish  Citiaen,'  of  the  25th  o^ 
January,  1 843,  pub  adied  by  B.  P.  Binns,  the  brother  of  the  prisoner 
who  woa  tried  at  Maidstone  with  Arthur  O'Connor,  an  article,  pro 
^essing  to  be  written  by  one  who  had  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the 
events  occurring  at  that  period,  states  that  Bond  ^  was  killed  by  a 
olow  of  a  copper  kettle  (a  singular  implement  for  an  assassin  to  select!) 
on  the  back  of  the  head  inflicted  by  one  of  the  turnkeys,  in  a  dark 
passage  leading  to  his  cell.'  Nothing  cert^up,  however,  is  known  of 
this  m3rsterious  business." 

Inquest  lat  at  three,  p.m. ;  Terdict,  '  Notfain;  on  the  body  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  died  of  other  than  a  natural  death,  probably  of  apoplery.'  " 

That  the  cause  of  Bond's  death  could  admit  of  any  mystification  is  a  marrel — 
and  that  a  heavy  acd  plethoric  man,  under  the  excitement  attendant  upon  a  long  un* 
certainty  regarding  life  and  death,  ball-playing  in  sultry  weather,  and  supping  and 
carousing  **  pottle-deep"  afterwards— that  he  should  be  found  dead  in  the  morning, 
I  fancy  will  not  now-a-days  be  considered  a  medical  wonder.  The  facts  are,  Lonl 
Edward  died  of  fever,  arising  firom  woonds  and  mental  irritation — Bond  of  apoplexy, 
produced  by  anxiety  and  intemperance. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

SITSKITni  OV  THB  SXBOUTIVB— THI  WBXrOAD  LVADKR8— ANSCDOTB^HARVBIf 
AND   6ROOAN — EXECUTIONBES— BXCB88B8   IN  TBB   NOETH. 

DuRiNa  the  short  time  that  the  inBurrection  was  raging  in  the  soath^ 
terrihle  examples  of  harried  jostioe  were  daily  witnessed  in  the  metro- 
polis and  elsewhere.  In  the  capital,  the  lamp  irons  or  the  scaffolding 
on  the  bridges,  were  tnmed  into  a  temporary  gallows— and  corporal 
punishment  resorted  to,  and  even  tortnrons  measnres  used,  sometimes 
from  vague  suspicion,  at  others  from  private  enmity  alone.  That  in- 
fernal invention,  the  pitched-cap,*  was  employed  in  common  with  the 
triangles ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  without  contradiction,  that  many 
wretched  sufferers  were,  from  the  cruelties  they  endured,  deprived  of 
reason,  and,  in  some  cases,  driven  to  end  their  agonies  by  self-destruo- 
tion.    These  instances  were  not  a  few. 

^  In  the  centre  of  the  capital,  the  heart-rending  exhibition  was  pre- 
sented of  a  human  being,  rushing  firom  the  infernal  depdt  of  torture 
and  death,  his  person  besmeared  with  a  burning  preparation  of  tur- 
pentine and  pitch,  p»lunging,  in  his  distraction,  into  the  Liffey,  and 
terminating  at  once  his  sufferings  and  his  life. 

^^A  m^anoholy  transaction  occurred  in  the  town  of  Drogheda. 
The  unhappy  victmi  was  a  young  man  of  delicate  frame ;  he  had  been 
sentenced  to  five  hundred  lashes,  and  received  a  portion  with  firmness, 
but  dreading  lest  bMily  suffering  might  subdue  the  fortitude  of  his 
mind,  he  requested  that  the  remainder  should  be  suspended,  and  his 
information  taken.  Being  liberated  from  the  triangles,  he  directed  his 
executioners  to  a  certain  garden,  where  he  informed  them  arms  were 
concealed.  In  their  absence  he  deliberately  cut  his  throat  They 
were  not  discovered,  for  no  arma  were  there. 

^  About  the  same  period,  and  in  the  same  populous  town,  the  un- 
fortunate Bergan  was  tortmed  to  death.  He  was  an  honest,  upright 
citizen,  and  a  man  of  unimpeachable  moral  character.  He  was  seized  on 
by  those  vampires,  and  in  the  most  public  street  stripped  of  his  clothes, 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  a  cart,  and  torn  with  the  cat-o'-nine- 

*  "  It  ii  laid  that  the  North  Cork  regiment  were  the  hiventors— 4>iit  they  cer- 
tainly were  the  introduoen  of  pitch-cap  tortore  into  the  county  of  Woford. 
Any  peraon  having  hia  hair  cat  ahort,  and  therefore  called  *  a  Croppy '  (by  which 
the  aoldiery  deaignated  a  United  Iriahman),  on  behig  pointed  out  by  aome  loyal 
nelghbonr,  waa  immediately  aeized  and  brooght  into  a  gnard-honae,  where  capa, 
either  of  ooarae  linen  or  atrong  brown  paper,  beameared  inaide  with  pitch,  were 
alwaya  kept  ready  for  aerrice.  The  unfortunate  victim  had  one  of  theae  well  heated, 
compreaaed  on  hia  head,  and  whsa  judged  of  a  proper  degree  of  coolneaa,  ao  that  it 
could  not  be  eaaiiy  puUed  off,  the  aufferer  waa  turned  out,  amidat  the  honid  aocU* 
mationa  of  the  merdleaa  tortaien."-»XiMt  of  the  UnUed  Jrkkmtn. 
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tails,  long  after  the  vital  spark  was  extinct.  The  alleged  pretence  for 
the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  ontrage  was,  that  a  snudl  gold  ring  had 
been  discovered  on  his  finger  bearing  a  national  deyice— the  shamroolr 
of  his  unfortunate  countiy."'*' 

The  indiscriminating  punishment,  accompanied  with  all  the  obsolete 
barbarism  attendant  upon  treason,  inflicted  on  the  Wexford  leaders 
without  exception,  has  been  heavily  condemned — ^and  it  has  been  oon<- 
tended,  that  to  several  individuals  mercy  should  have  been  extended* 
It  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide.  Much  in  favour  of  the  sufferers 
might  be  adduced— while  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  rank  of 
the  criminals,  and  the  character  of  their  offendings,  were  such  as  to 
close  the  door  of  mercy,  and  exact  a  rigid  retribution.  I  quesdon 
whether  any  of  the  influential  gentlemen  found  unhappily  among  the 
Wexford  l^ers,  had  joined  the  standard  of  rebellion  advisedly — and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cruelties  they  witnessed,  and  found  them- 
selves unequal  to  restrain,  dispelled  the  idle  delusion  which  had  tempted 
them  to  take  arms  against  the  government. 

That  Harvey,  Keough,  Colclongh,  and  Grogan,  were  radically  in 
fected  with  republican  principles  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  like  hun  < 
4reds  of  theorio  politicians  of  that  day,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
their  treasonable  intents  would  have  been  confined  to  the  dinner-table, 
and  not  displayed  upon  the  field.  In  Ireland  in  those  days,  and  in- 
deed, even  in  the  present,  the  withdrawal  of  the  kdies  %as  the  signal 
for  political  discussions  to  commence — and  with  evory  cooper  of  wine, 
according  to  the  party  colour  of  the  company,  kingdoms  were  revo- 
Intionias^  or  rebellions  were  suppressed. 

A  symposium  of  this  description,  which  was  held  in  the  spring  of 
'98  at  Baigay  Castle,  gives  a  sketchy  picture  of  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  time6.t     Men  jested  at  the  table,  unconscious  that  the  sword 

*  liyes  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

t  *'  In  those  timet,  all  the  bushieM  of  the  country  societies  was  conducted  in 
poblic-hooses,  and  men  entered  i^^to  solemn  engagements,  involving  oonseqnencet 
of  awiiil  moment  to  their  countrr  and  to  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  ill  cal- 
cnlated  for  cool  deliberation.  Ihis,  it  may  be  said,  was  only  amongst  the  lower 
orders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  like  those  belonging  to  the  *  Muddlers'  Chib,'  of 
Bellast  But  the  upper  orders,  though  they  might  not  congregate  in  '  Shebeen' 
houses,  and  way-side  inns,  also  had  thor  houses  or  entertainment  in  the  metropolis, 
their  taverns  on  a  larger  scale — their  *  Eagle,'  in  Exchequer-street,  their  *  Struggler's 
Tavern,'  in  Cook-street ;  and  their  business  was  done  *  after  the  doth  was  removed,' 
and  the  port  wine  was  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  at  such  times  and  at  such  convivial 
meetmgs  the  introduction  of  candidates  for  admission  was  discussed,  their  qualifica- 
tions were  talked  over,  and  the  test  eventually  administered  and  taken  in  a  room  ad- 
joining that  in  which  the  revels  of  a  convivial  party  and  the  machinations  of  con- 
spirators went  on  simultaneously. 

"  The  candidate  for  admission  into  the  society,  after  it  became  a  secret  one  fan 
1794,  was  sworn  either  by  individuals,  or  in  the  presence  of  several  members,  in  a 
separate  room  from  that  in  which  the  meeting  was  held.  A  paper,  consisting  of 
eight  pages  of  printed  matter,  called  the  Constitution,  was  placed  in  his  right  himd, 
and  the  nature  of  it  was  explained  to  him  :  that  part  of  it  called  the  *  'Test'  was 
read  to  him,  and  repeated  by  him.  The  oath  was  administered  either  on  the 
Scriptures  or  a  prayer-book ;  and  while  it  was  administering  to  him,  he  held  the 
constitncion,  together  with  the  book,  on  his  right  breast  Hm  constitution  contained 
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was  snspended  over  them  by  a  hair,  and  never  dreaming  that  within  a 
few  brief  months,  a  boon  companion  then  sitting  at  the  board,  might, 
like  the  prince  of  Denmark,  apostrophize  the  only  remnant  of  their 
mortality  that  was  left : — ^^  That  skuU  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  conld 
sing  once.  How  the  knare  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain  8 
jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first  murder !" 

The  narrator  of  this  painful  reminiscence  of  '98,  is  tiie  late  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington : — 

^^Bagenal  Harvey,  who  had  been  my  schoolfellow  and  constant 
circuit'Companion  for  many  years,  laughed,  at  Lady  Colclongh's,  ai 
my  political  prudery ;  assured  me  I  was  totally  wrong  in  suspecting 
him,  and  insisted  on  my  going  to  Bargay  Castle,  his  residence,  to  meet 
some  old  Temple  friends  of  ours,  on  the  ensuing  Monday.  My  relative, 
Captain  Keogh,  was  to  be  of  the  party. 

"  I  accordingly  went  there  to  dinner ;  but  that  evening  proved  to 
me  of  great  uneasiness,  and  made  a  very  disagreeable  impression,  both 
on  my  mind  and  spirits.  The  company  I  met  included  Captain 
Keogh,  the  two  unfortunate  Counsellors  Sheares,  who  were  both  hung 
shortly  afterwards ;  Mr.  Colclough,  who  was  hung  on  the  bridge ;  Mr. 
Hay,  who  was  also  executed ;  Mr.  William  Hatton,  one  of  the  rebel 
directory  of  Wexford,  who  unaccountably  escaped ;  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  bar,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention,  as  he  still  lives. 

^'The  ent^hainment  was  good,  and  the  party  cheerful.  Temple 
freaks  were  talked  over— the  bottle  circulated ;  but  at  length  Irish 
politics  became  the  topic,  and  proceeded  to  an  extent  of  disclosure 
which  utterly  surprised  me.  With  the  Messrs.  Sheares  (particularly 
Henry)  I  had  always  been  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy.  I  had 
extricated  both  of  them,  not  long  before,  from  considerable  difficulty, 

the  declaration,  resolations,  rules,  test,  regnlationB  for  the  variona  committeea,  and 
form  of  certificate  of  admission  into  the  society. 

*'  The  mode  of  recognition  was  the  following :  a  member  desuring  to  ascertain  if 
a  person  was  initiated,  or  to  make  himself  known  to  another  party,  on  meeting  with 
a  person  not  previously  known  as  a  United  Irishman,  repeated  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  *  United'  in  this  manner, — *  I  know  27.'  The  person  accosted,  if  initiated, 
answered,  '  I  know  N,' — and  so  on,  each  alternately  repeating  the  remaining  letters 
of  the  word.  Where  further  proofs  of  initiation  were  required,  there  was  a  foim  of 
examination  in  a  series  of  questions,  to  which  the  following  answers  were  required* 
in  common  use  among  the  lower  orders : — 

'*  Quet/.— Are  yon  straight? 

•*  ^iw.— I  am. 

'<  Qtief /.--How  straight? 

**  Afu. — As  straight  as  a  rush. 

"  Qk«9/.— Go  on  then  ? 

'*  Atu. — In  truth,  in  trust,  in  unity,  and  liberty. 

•*  Qttef/.— 'What  haye  you  got  in  your  hand  ? 

"  Am.—Ji  gieen  bough. 

*•  Qwet/.— Where  did  it  first  grow  ? 

**  Afu.-^ln  America. 

**  Quegt.'^Whtre  did  it  bud  ? 

*'  An$, — ^In  France. 

**  Qtief/.— Where  are  you  going  to  plant  it  ? 

<«  ulM.— In  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.''  Lhti  qf  iki  UniM  JWtAmcik 
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thTongh  the  kinduess  of  Lord  Kilwarden ;  and  I  had  no  idea  that 
matters  wherein  they  were  concerned  had  proceeded  to  the  lengths 
developed  on  that  night.  The  probability  of  a  speedy  revolt  was  freely 
discussed,  thongh  in  the  most  artful  manner,  not  a  word  of  any  of  the 
party  committing  themselves ;  but  they  talked  it  over,  as  a  result 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  complexion  of  the  times,  and  the 
irritation  excited  in  consequence  of  the  severities  exercised  by  the 
government.  The  chances  of  success,  in  the  event  of  a  rising,  were 
openly  debated,  as  were,  also,  the  circumstances  likely  to  spring  from 
that  success  and  the  examples  which  the  insurgents  would,  in  that 
case,  probably  make.  All  this  was  at  the  same  time  talked  over, 
without  one  word  being  uttered  in  favour  of  rebellion — a  system  of 
caution  which,  I  afterwards  learned,  was  much  practised,  for  the 
purpose  of  gradually  making  proselytes  without  alarming  them.  I 
saw  through  it  clearly,  and  here  my  presentiments  came  strong  upon 
me.  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  absolute,  though  unavowed,  con- 
spirators. I  perceived  that  the  explosion  was  much  nearer  than  the 
government  expected ;  and  I  was  startled  at  the  decided  manner  in 
which  my  host  and  his  friend  spoke. 

^'  Under  these  circumstances,  my  alternative  was,  evidently,  to  quit 
the  house,  or  give  a  turn  to  the  conversation.  I  therefore  began  to 
laugh  at  the  subject,  and  ridicule  it  as  quite  visionary,  observing  jest- 
ingly, to  Keogh :  ^  Now,  my  dear  Keogh,  it  is  quite  clear  that  yon 
and  I,  in  this  famous  rebellion,  shall  be  on  different  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, and,  of  course,  one  or  the  other  of  us  must  necessarily  be  hanged, 
at  or  before  its  termination — ^I  upon  a  lamp-iron  in  Dublin,  or  yon  on 
the  bridge  of  Wexford.  Now,  we'll  make  a  bargain !  if  we  beat  vou, 
upon  my  honour  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  save  your  neck ;  and  if  your  folks 
beat  us,  you'll  save  me  from  the  honour  of  the  lamp-iron  !' 

^'  We  shook  hands  on  the  bargain,  which  created  much  merriment, 
and  gave  the  whole  after-talk  a  cheeif ul  character,  and  I  returned  to 
Wexford,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  with  a  most  decided  impression 
of  the  danger  of  the  country,  and  a  complete  presentiment  that  either 
myself  or  Captain  Keogh  would  never  see  the  conclusion  of  that  sum- 
mer. *  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Cooke,  without  mentioning  names,  place,  or  any  particular  source  of 
knowledge,  but  simply  to  assure  him  that  there  was  not  a  doubt  that 
an  insurrection  would  break  out,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
government  expected.  I  desired  him  to  ask  me  no  questions,  but  said, 
that  he  might  depend  upon  the  fact ;  adding,  that  a  commanding  force 
ought  instantly  to  be  sent  down,  to  garrison  the  town  of  Wexford. 
^  If  the  government,'  said  I,  in  conclusion,  ^  does  not  attend  to  my 
warning,  it  must  take  the  consequences.'  My  warning  was  not  at- 
tended to,  but  his  Majesty's  government  soon  £>und  I  was  right  They 
lost  Wexford,  and  might  have  lost  Ireland,  by  that  culpable  inat- 
tention. 

'^  The  result  need  scarcely  be  mentioned.  Every  member  of  that 
jovial  dinner-party  (with  the  exception  of  myself,  the  barrister  before 
alluded  to,  and  Mr.  Hatton)  was  executed  within  three  months !  and 
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on  mj  next  viBit  to  Wexford,  I  saw  the  heads  of  Captain  Keogh,  Mr 
Hanrey,  and  Mr.  Colclough,  on  spikes,  over  the  court-house  door, 

'^  Previouslj  to  the  final  catastrophe,  however,  when  the  insurgents 
had  been  beaten,  Wexford  retaken  by  our  troops,  and  Keogh  made 
prisoner,  I  did  not  forget  my  promise  to  him  at  Ba.rgay  Castle.  Many 
certificates  had  reached  Dublin  of  his  humanity  to  the  royalists,  whilst 
the  town  of  Wexford  was  under  his  government ;  and  of  attempts 
made  upon  his  life  by  Dixon,  a  chief  of  his  own  party,  for  his  endei^ 
Touring  to  resist  the  rebel  butcheries.  I  had  intended  to  go  with  these 
directly  to  Lord  Camden,  the  lord-lieutenant ;  but  I  first  saw  Mr. 
SecretaiT  Cooke,  to  whom  I  related  the  entire  story,  and  shewed  him 
several  favourable  documents.  He  told  me,  I  might  save  myself  the 
trouble  of  going  to  Lord  Camden  ;  and  at  the  same  time  handed  me  a 
despatch,  received  that  morning  from  General  Lake,  who  stated,  that 
he  thought  it  necessary,  on  recapturing  Wexford,  to  lose  no  time  in 
'  making  example'  of  the  rebel  chiefs;  and  that  accordingly  Mr.  Gro- 
gan,  of  Johnstown,  Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey,  of  Bargay  Castle,  Captain 
Keogh,  Mr.  Colclough,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  had  been  hanged  on  . 
the  bridge,  and  beheaded,  the  previous  morning. 

'^  An  unaccountable  circumstance  was  witnessed  by  me  on  that  tour. 
Immediately  after  the  retaking  of  Wexford,  General  Lake,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  had  ordered  the  heads  of  Mr.  Grogan,  Captain 
Keogh,  Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Colclough,  to  be  placed  on  very 
low  spikes,  over  the  court-house  door  of  Wexford.  A  faithful  servant 
of  Mr.  Grogan  had  taken  away  ks  head,  but  the  other  three  remained 
there  when  I  visited  the  town.  The  mutilated  countenances  of  friends 
and  relatives  in  such  a  situation,  would,  it  may  be  imagined,  give  any 
man  most  horrifying  sensations  I  The  heads  of  Colclough  and  Harvey 
appeared  black  lumps,  the  features  being  utterly  imdistinguishable ; 
that  of  Keogh  was  uppermost,  but  the  air  had  made  no  impression  on 
it  whatever !  his  comely  and  respect-inspiring  face  (except  the  pale 
hue,  scarcely  to  be  called  livid)  was  the  same  as  in  life ;  his  eyes  were 
not  closed,  his  hair  not  much  ruffled ;  in  fact,  it  appeared  to  me  rather 
as  a  head  of  chiselled  marble,  with  glass  eyes,  than  as  the  lifeless  re- 
mains of  a  human  creature.  This  circumstance  I  never  could  get  any 
medical  man  to  give  me  the  least  explanation  of.  I  prevailed  on 
General  Hunter,  who  then  commanded  in  Wexford,  to  suffer  the  three 
heads  to  be  taken  down  and  buried." 

If  an  elevation  to  command  was  ever,  during  its  brief  duration, 
overcharged  with  anxiety,  disappointment,  and  unavailing  regret,  for 
yielding  to  a  maddening  impulse  in  accepting  of  it,  poor  Harvey's  was 
that  short  and  humiliating  career.  He  must  have  felt  conscious  that 
to  his  own  incompetency  to  direct  enormous  masses,  which,  under 
prc»per  handling,  must  have  overwhelmed  the  little  garrison,  the  bloody 
repulse  inflicted  on  the  insurgents  at  Ross,  was  entirely  to  be  attributed;* 

*  "  In  his  martial  office,  hU  head  became  totally  bewildered.  The  sphere  of 
action  was  too  great — the  object  struggled  for  too  comprehensive.  Nor  did  eren  hut 
personal  courage  follow  him  to  the  field — ^his  bravery,  as  against  a  single  man,  wai 
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aud  the  scenes  reserved  for  him  to  witness  the  next  daj,  must  have 
agonized  the  soul  of  one,  who  felt  assured  that  the  disgrace  of  deposi- 
tion from  the  chief  command  would  only  be  the  forerunner  of  a  more 
ignominious  exit  on  the  scaffold. 

Taylor,  after  recording  the  dreadful  massacre  of  Scollabogue,  thus 
doscnbes  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  from  New  Ross,  and  pictures 
Harrey's  feelings  when  he  viewed  the  scene  of  the  fearful  tragedy 
enacted  at  the  fsital  bam  i* — 

^  After  ending  this  horrid  massacre,  the  rebels  marched  (exulting  in 
their  diabolical  achievements)  towards  New  Ross ;  but  the  destroying 
angel  had  gone  before  them,  and  miserably  defeated  that  huge  army  in 
which  they  trusted.  As  they  proceeded  to  reinforce  their  brother 
rebels,  they  met  multitudes  of  the  wounded  returning,  some  crawling 
along  as  well  as  they  could,  others  on  horses  and  on  cars ;  some  were 
shot  through  different  parts  of  the  body,  while  others  had  broken  arms, 
legs,  and  thighs.  Qoing  on  further,  they  met  the  remnant  of  the 
main  body  retreating  in  the  greatest  confusion,  hurry,  and  noise, 
bringing  with  them  cars  full  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  They  took 
their  station  on  Carricbum  that  night,  several  stole  home  and  never 
joined  them  more,  particularly  those  of  Barony-Forth,  who,  though  a 
race  of  cowards,  were  cruel  in  the  extreme.  The  wounded  were  taken 
to  Fookes's-mill,  where  they  had  several  doctors  taking  care  of  them ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  their  attention,  numbers  died.  They  had 
thirteen  milch  cows  grazing  on  Long  Greague,  the  demesne  of  Mr. 
Sutton,  for  their  use ;  and  they  converted  six  houses  into  hospitals. 

^^  The  next  morning  Bagenal  Harvey  was  in  the  greatest  anguish  of 
mind  when  he  beheld  Scollabogue-house  and  the  bam,  where  the 
murdered  Protestants  were  to  be  seen  in  every  attitude.  They  lay  so 
close,  that  several  were  standing  up  against  the  walls,  and  many  lying 
in  heaps  in  each  other  s  arms  among  the  ashes  of  the  timber  of  the 
house,  while  their  bodies  looked  frightful,  being  burned  to  a  cinder. 
He  turned  from  the  scene  with  horror,  wrung  his  hands,  and  told  those 
around  him,  that  '  as  innocent  people  were  burned  there  as  ever  were 
bora,  and  that  their  conquests  for  liberty  were  at  an  end.'  He  then 
said  privately  to  a  friend,  *  I  see  now  my  folly  in  embarking  in  any 
cause  with  these  people.  If  they  succeed,  I  shall  be  muniered  by 
them — if  they  are  defeated,  I  shall  be  hanged.'  Now  convinced  of 
the  sanguinary  feelings  of  his  followers,  he  was  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  as  far  as  in  his  power  lay,  and  that  day  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, had  it  printed,  sent  many  copies  to  Yinegar-hill,  Wexford, 
SiUd  Gorey,  and  distributed  them  through  the  country ."f 

!ientra1i9ted  in  a  tumult ;  and  a  mind,  natorally  intrepid,  became  bewildered,  puzzled, 
and  impotent.  Amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  hurly-bnrly  of  the  tumnltnons 
and  sanguinary  battle  of  Ross,  his  presence  of  mind  wholly  forsook  him,  and  he  loat 
Che  day  by  want  of  tact  and  absence  of  spirit/' — Barrington'9  Perwnal  Sketehu. 

*  **  On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  June,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  skeletons  wer9 
rJcared  out  of  the  bam,  thrown  into  a  ditch  near  the  place,  and  slightly  covered  with 
Clay." — Taylor' 9  History, 

i  Taylor's  History. 
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There  can  be  no  apology  for  Harvey's  treason— «iid  erery  man  must 
admit  that  extreme  punishment  was  called  for.  We  may  commiserate 
his  folly  and  his  fate,  but  none  can  question  the  justice  of  his  sentence. 
But  another  and  a  cruel  offering  was  made  to  the  bloody  Moloch  of  the 
day,  and  "  the  legal  murder"  of  Mr.  Grogan,  of  Johnstown,  was  a  pen* 
dent  to  that  of  the  ill-fated  Sir  Edward  Crosbie. 

When  the  insurrection  broke  out,  the  proprietor  nf  Johnsboiwii 
Castle  was  upwards  of  seventy  years  old,  crippled  with  gout,  hobbling 
upon  crutches,  and  his  hands  swathed  in  flannel.  He  was  seized  by  a 
band  of  rebels,  and  carried  into  Wexford  on  horseback,  with  a  ruffian 
at  his  side  called  Savage,  armed  with  a  blunderbuss,  and  ordered  to 
shoot  the  feeble  old  man,  if  he  dared  to  resist  the  rebel  orders^  or  en- 
deavour to  escape.  They  nominated,  him  a  commiawary-general— 
depending  on  local  influence  with  his  own  and  the  neighbouring 
tenantry  to  obtain  supplies ;  and  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  was 
proven  by  the  evidence  of  a  lady  named  Seagrave,  who  deposed  that 
she  had.  applied  to  Mr.  Grogan  for  an  order  to  obtain  bread,  for  the 
relief  of  her  starving  family — that  the  request  was  humanely  complied 
with-^-and  that  Grogan's  order  was  respected  by  the  rebels,  and  the 
food  consequently  procured !  *^  Mr.  Grogan,  on  the  lady's  evidence, 
was  sentenced  to  die  as  a  fel<»Qr— and  he  was  actually  hanged,  when 
already  almost  lifeless  from  pain,  imprisonment,  age,  and  brutal  treat- 
inent."  He  waa  tried  by  court-martial,  and  the  witness  coming  into 
Wexford  to  give  testimony  in  his  favour,  was  shot  by  a  yeoman  on 
the  road. 

The  savage  disrespect  to  the  commonest  feelings  of  humanity  which 
attended  the.  carrying  of  the  extreme  penalties  of  law  against  treason 
into  revolting  effect,  was  not  confined  to  that  brutal  functionary,  the 
common  hangman.  A  man,,  actually  bearing  the  king's  commisaon, 
obtained  an  infamous  notoriety,  with  the  iohrtqust  of  *'  the  walking 
gallows ;"  but  a  subordinate  in  military  rank  duputed  ihe  pabi  with 
the  too  celebrated  Lieutenant  HepenstaL 

To  the  sobordinate  artiste  we  shall  give  precedency— and  between 
the  merits  of  ^'  the  twain,"  the  reader  may  find  some  difficulty  to  de- 
termine to  which  an  infamous  superiority  should  be  assigned  :— 

'^  The  executioner  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  (Harvey,  Grogan, 
&c.  &c.)  was  a  Serjeant  of  the  King's  County  militia,  of  the  name  of 
Dunn — a  monster  in  human  form,  whose  brutality  and  ferocious  cruelty 
has  never  been  exceeded  in  any  country,  not  even  in  France,  in  the 
worst  times  of  the  Revolution.  The  clothes  of  each  sufferer  he  was  ac- 
customed to  stijip  off  the  moment  the  body  was  cut  down,  in  the  presence 
of  the  victim  next  in  turn  for  execution,  then  tying  up  the«  effects  in  a 
handkerchief  with  the  greatest  composure,  he  proceeded  with  another 
victim,  and  with  a  similar  disposition  of  his  perquisites.  As  the 
generality  of  those  executed  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford  were  persons 
of  some  respectability  in  life,  watches  and  other  i  duable  effects  were 
not  unfrequently  found  on  their  persons,  and  tL^)se  Serjeant  Dunn 
was  in  the  habit  of  selling  to  the  yeomanry  and  supplementaries,  as 
rebel  trophies,  at  the  close  of  each  day  a  business.     The  heads  of  the 
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persons  executed  he  need  to  carry  to  bis  own  hoose  after  tbe  execution, 
rolled  up  in  the  linen  of  each,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he 
proceeded  to  the  town-house,  mounted  the  roof,  and  fixed  the  heads  on 
pikes. 

"  For  a  length  of  time,  the  bridge  was  a  fashionable  lounge  of  tbe 
Wexfordian  ^ascendancy,'  and  Serjeant  Punn  was  wont  to  gather  his 
evening  group  around  him,  and  regale  his  hearers  with  ludicrous 
anecdotes  of  his  official  labours."* 

Over-coloured  as  Barrington  s  statements  generally  are — some  too 
ludicrous  for  belief,  and  others  wild  and  unauthenticated  beyond  the 
power  of  conception — still,  a  familiarity  with  passing  events,  gave  the 
defunct  knight  a  means  of  ascertaining  curious  facts,  and  ma]king,  in 
consequence,  as  curious  disclosures.  From  Madden  s  ^^  Histoiy  of  the 
United  Irishmen,"  we  have  extracted  the  character  of  a  professional 
hangman,  and  Sir  Jonah  shall  give  a  portrait  of  an  amateur : — 

^^  Lieutenant  H was  about  six  feet  two  inches  high,  strong  and 

broad  in  proportion.  His  strength  was  great,  but  of  the  dead  kind, 
unaccompanied  by  activity ;  he  could  lift  a  ton,  but  could  not  leap  a 
rivulet ;  he  looked  mild,  and  his  address  was  civil — ^neither  assuming 
nor  at  all  ferocious.  I  knew  him  well,  and  from  his  countenance 
should  never  have  suspected  him  of  cruelty ;  but  so  cold-blooded  and 
eccentric  an  executioner  of  the  human  race  I  believe  never  yet  existed, 
save  among  the  American  Indians. 

"  In  fact,  the  walking  gallows  was  both  on  a  new  and  simple  plan, 
and  after  some  kicking  and  plunging  during  the  operation,  never  failed 
to  be  completely  eifectual.  The  lieutenant  being,  as  before  mentioned, 
of  lofty  stature,  with  broad  and  strong  shoulders,  saw  no  reason  why 
they  might  not  answer  his  Majesty's  service  upon  a  pinch,  as  well  as 
two  posts  and  a  cross-bar  (the  more  legitimate  instrument  upon  such 
occasions) ;  and  he  also  considered,  that  when  a  rope  was  not  at  hand, 
there  was  no  good  reason  why  his  own  silk  cravat  (being  softer  than 
an  ordinary,  halter,  and  of  course  less  calculated  to  hurt  a  man)  should 
not  be  a  more  merciful  choke-band  than  that  employed  by  any  jack- 
ketch  in  the  three  kingdoms.  In  pursuance  of  these  benevolent  inten- 
tions, the  lieutenant,  as  a  preliminary  step,  first  knocked  down  the 
suspected  rebel  from  County  Kildare,  which  the  weight  of  mettle  in 
his  fist  rendered  no  difficult  achievement ;  his  garters  then  did  duty  as 
handcuffs,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  brawny  aide-de-camp— one  such 
always  attended  him — ^he  pinione<l  his  victim  hand  and  foot,  and  then 
most  considerately  advised  him  to  pray  for  King  George,  observing 
that  ftny  prayers  for  his  own  d-^d  popish  soul  would  be  only  time  lost, 
as  his  fate  in  every  world  (should  there  be  even  a  thousand)  was  de- 
cided to  all  eternity,  for  having  imagined  the  death  of  so  good  a 
monarch.  During  this  exhortation,  the  lieutenant  twisted  up  his  long 
cravat,  so  as  to  make  a  firm  handsome  rope,  and  then  expertly  sliding 
it  over  the  rebel's  neck,  secured  it  there  by  a  double  knot,  drew  the 
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cravat  over  his  own  shoulders,  and  the  aide-de-camp  holding  np  ihm 
rehel's  heels  till  he  felt  him  pretty  easj,  the  lieutenant,  with  a  powBrlol 
chuck,  drew  up  the  poor  deyil's  head  as  high  as  his  own  (cheek  by 
10 wl),  and  began  to  trot  about  with  his  burden  like  a  jolting  cart-horse, 
tlie  rebel  choking  and  gulping  meanwhile,  until  he  had  no  further  so- 
licitude about  sublunary  affairs — when  Uie  lieutenant,  giving  him  a 
parting  chuck,  just  to  make  sure  that  his  neck  was  broken,  threw 
down  his  load — ^the  personal  assets  about  which  the  aide-de-camp  made 
a  present  to  himself."* 

When  such  severities  were  inflicted  on  men  whose  position  in  life, 
wealth,  influence,  and  connections,  might  be  supposed  available  to  open 
to  them  the  gates  of  mercy,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  blood  of 
humbler  individuals f  flowed  unsparingly  and  unnoticed — and  that 
both  the  capital  and  the  provinces  were  desecrated  by  inhuman  exhi- 
bitions. Thousands  of  innocent  families  were  left  to  mourn  over  the 
follies  of  their  dearest  members,  and  the  unsparing  severity  with  which 
an  angry  executive  visited  the  offendings  of  misguided  and  repentant 
men. 

Nor  were  the  excesses  committed  by  the  northern  royalists  less 
trupulent  than  those  perpetrated  in  the  midland  counties  and  the  south. 
Madden,  who  seems  to  have  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  past  occnr- 
rences  from  the  immediate  friends  and  descendants  of  those  who  figured 
in  those  atormy  times,  gives  startling  revelations.  In  many  passages 
false  inf orences  are  drawn — ^but  really,  as  far  as  facts  go,  Uie  truth  ol 
the  dociox^s  statements  appear  indisputable. 

'^  Th«>  atrocities  that  were  committed  in  Antrim,"  says  Doctor  Mad- 
den, ^  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  were  of  the  usual  character  of 
the  yeomanry  outrages.  The  following  account  of  the  melancholy  fate 
of  Mi.  Quin,  of  Antrim,  and  his  daughter,  was  given  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  of  that  town,  one  who  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
circumstance,  and  in  some  of  the  matters  connected  with  it,  a  closer 
acquaintance  than  was  consistent  with  the  security  of  life  itself: — 

*  Poitonal  Sketches. 

t  A  gentleman,  still  living,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  valoable  informatioB, 
alludes  in  part  of  his  correspondence  to  the  execution  of  an  aged  priest,  who,  ac- 
oonling  to  Sir  Richard  Mosgrave,  acted  as  a  French  commissary,  and  recruited  actrr elj 
for  the  inyaders.  Between  Mnsgratre's  hearsay  authority,  and  the  direct  testimony 
of  one  of  the  old  man's  judges,  the  reader  will  form  his  own  opinion  touching  the 
gmlt  or  innocence  of  the  condemned  priest : — 

**  I  was  despatched  with  two  hundred  men  and  two  field-pieces  to  occupy  the  cele- 
brated pass  o€  Bamageeragh,  an  extremely  strong  defile,  where  a  few  men,  well 
posted,  ought  to  check  the  advance  of  a  lai^  force.  Having  rode  a  few  miles  ta 
reconnoitre  in  front  of  the  pass,  I  reached  the  house  of  a  priest  who  had  been 
charged  with  acting  as  commissary  to  the  French.  The  old  man  came  out  and  sur- 
rendered himself,  requesting  to  be  conveyed  to  Castlebar,  and  protesting  his  perfect 
innocence,  with  a  strong  assurance  that  he  had  acted  under  terror,  and  with  the  sole 
intention  of  saving  life.  I  subsequently  sat  on  the  court-martial  which  tried  that 
poor  man,  and  strenuously  voted  against  the  sentence  which  condemned  him — but  he 
was  subsequently  executed.  Having  at  the  time  taken  considerable  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts,  I  declare  it  to  be  my  sincere  conviction,  that  the  man  acted  altogether 
under  fear,  and  against  his  own  inclination — and  I  say  this  the  rather  that  Sir  RicharJ 
Mii^gniw  has  given  a  veiy  different  ooloar  to  the  case.'* 
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^  Mr.  Quin  lived  in  Antrim,  near  the  Lead  of  the  street  that  lead<i 
to  Belfast  (the  Scotch  quarter,  as  it  is  called).  After  the  people  had 
fled,  Bome  cannon  were  placed  bj  the  militarj  to  plaj  upon  the  houses. 
A  shot  struck  the  house  next  to  Quin's,  when  he  and  his  daughter,  a 
lovely  girl  of  sixteen,  fled  through  the  garden  towards  Belmount,  but 
a  short  distance^  when  thej  were  shot  down  by  the  yeomen  or  miHtia, 
who  had  orders  to  shoot  every  person  in  coloured  Rothes.  They  were 
buried  where  they  fell — and  it  was  said  that  the  beautiful  long  hair  of 
the  girl  was  paruy  above  the  ground,  and  waving  in  the  wind  for  many 
days.  This  was  the  fe«t,  and  I  recollect  it  excited  more  sympathy 
among  the  poor  people  than  many  horrid  barbarities  of  the  time,  for  she 
was  a  sweet  lively  girl,  much  beloved.  Her  brother,  now  residing  in 
Belfast,  then  lived  in  a  distant  town — and  as  soon  as  he  dared  venture 
to  the  spot,  he  had  his  father  and  sister  decently  interred  in  the  neigh- 
bouring bnrying-gronnd.  There  were  many  such  murders  as  this 
during  the  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  the  action  of  Balla- 
nahinch,  the  particulars  of  which  would  only  be  distressing  either  to 
relate  or  to  r^uL 

^  One  of  the  most  cruel  and  unprovoked  was  that  of  James  M'Adam 
and  the  two  Mr.  Johnsons.  These  men  had  been  appointed  by  the 
authorities  in  Ballymena,  to  convey  and  see  deposited  at  the  militaiy 
camp  beside  Shanes  Castle,  several  cart-loads  of  arms  which  the  people 
had  delivered  up  after  the  skirmish  in  that  town.  They  deposited  the 
arms,  and  passed  through  Antrim  on  iheir  way  to  relatives  who  re- 
sided a  mile  or  two  ^m  that  town.  On  passing  the  avenue  of 
Mttckamore  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Allison,  which  was  then  in 
the  act  of  being  burned  and  destroyed  by  a  party  of  the  22nd  light 
dragoons  from  Antrim,  our  unfortunate  friends,  in  riding  past,  hap- 
pened to  attract  the  notice  of  the  soldiery,  when  they  were  shot 
down,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  mtch.  Their  horses  were 
afterwards  sold  by  auction  in  Antrim  by  the  military.  Some  humane 
persons  had  the  bodies  buried  the  next  day  in  the  grave-yard  hard  by. 
^  Dickey,  an  attorney  of  Randalstown,  a  man  of  stem  resolution, 
who  was  not  present  at  the  battle,  but  came  in  when  it  was  over,  was 
for  putting  to  death  two  officers,  Ellis  and  Jones,  but  he  was  opposed 
by  Dr.  MK]^.  The  rebels  then  left  the  town,  and  took  their  prisoners 
with  them.  They  posted  themselves  on  an  adjoining  hill  (Craigmore), 
and  there  they  received  a  message  from  Colonel  Clavering,  with  terms 
which  were  accepted  by  the  people,  and  shamefully  violated  by  this 
officer.  Three  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  remained  in  their 
houses  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  by  the  yeomen ;  one  of  these 
was  a  poor  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  the  only  son  of  a  widow  of  the 
name  of  French ;  the  yeomen  entered  the  widoVs  house,  and  regaled 
themselves  there,  after  slaughtering  her  child. 

^^  Dickey  was  taken,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  hanged  in  Belfast 
Captain  Thomas  Jones,  on  being  liberated,  joined  his  corps,  the  Toome 
yeomanry,  and  immediately  commenced  searching  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity,  for  such  of  the  rebels  as  he  had  seen  in  Randalstown.  He 
entered  one  house*  the  widow  Neil's,  and  her  son  was  found  workiog  al 
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bis  loom.  The  jonng  man  was  taken  to  the  door,  held  bj  two  yeo 
men,  while  Jones  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  mother  applied  to 
the  magistrates  in  the  vicinity,  but  none  would  listen  to  her — she  went 
to  Dublin,  and  Judge  Day  put  her  in  the  way  of  getting  her  informa- 
tion taken.  Jones  was  committed  to  jail^  and  indicted ;  but  the  bill 
however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  ignored  at  Carrickfer^ns, 
^-liis  father  being  one  of  the  grand  jury. 

*^  General  Clavering  was  an  unprincipled  and  a  merciless  man. 
After  the  battle  of  Antrim  he  went  to  his  head-quarters  at  Shanes 
Castle,  and  there  he  issued  his  proclamation  to  the  rebels  at  Randals- 
town,  who  were  then  in  great  force,  but  badly  armed.  He  promised  if 
their  arms  were  given  up,  that  he  would  grant  protection  to  the  people, 
and  there  should  be  a  complete  amnesty;  if  not,  that  he  would  ^put 
man,  woman,  and  child  to  the  sword,  and  bum  their  dwellings.' 

*'  They  complied  with  the  terms  within  the  prescribed  time.  The 
proclamation  being  issued  on  Friday,  and  the  arms  delivered  up 
that  night  at  the  turnpike.  On  Saturday  morning  he  marched  the 
Monaghan  militia  and  64th  regiment  into  Randalstown,  and  burned 
the  town,  having  allowed  two  hours  previously  for  plunder.  He  pro- 
ceeded then  to  Ballymena.  One  man  was  ordered  to  die — there 
was  no  person  found  to  act  as  executioner,  and  he  levied  a  fine  of 
fifty  pounds  on  the  town  in  consequence.  The  money  was  paid,  and 
he  then  ordered  another  mulct  of  Mtj  pounds  to  be  levied,  if  the  head 
was  not  struck  off  and  stuck  on  the  market-house.  The  head  was 
struck  off,  and  the  fine  was  not  levied." 

It  18  an  old  and  a  very  true  remark,  no  matter  how  figurative, 
that  "misfortune  introduces  men  to  strange  bed-fellows;"  and  civil 
warfare  is  equally  accommodating,  in  rendering  the  means  secondary 
to  the  end— and  varnishing,  under  the  gilding  of  loyalty  or  patriotism, 
the  perpetration  of  acts  so  criminal  as  to  be  altogether  without  the 
pale  of  apology.  If  a  dark-minded  priest  slaughtered  in  the  name  of 
God,  the  loyalist  flogged  and  robbed  in  proof  of  fealty  to  king  and 
constitution.  From  two  chronicles  of  the  times,  politically  opposite 
as  the  antipodes,  we  extract  the  following  journals  of  proceedings  then 
common-place ; — 

^^  Saturday  night,  May  26,  at  six  a.m.,  1798,  began  the  republic  of 
Ireland  in  Boulavogue,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  barony  of  Gorey, 
and  parish  of  Kilcormick,  commanded  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Murphy, 
parish  priest  of  the  said  parish,  in  the  aforesaid  parish,  when  all  the 
Protestants  of  that  parish  were  disarmed,  and  among  the  afc  resaid  a 
bigot,  named  Thomas  Bookey,  who  lost  his  life  by  his  rashness. 

"26.  From  thence  came  to  Oulart,  a  country  village  adjoining, 
when  the  republic  attacked  a  minister's  house  for  arms^  and  was  denied 
of,  laid  siege  immediately  to  it,  and  killed  him  and  all  his  forces — the 
same  day  burned  his  house,  and  all  the  Orangemen's  houses  in  that 
and  all  the  adjoining  paiishes  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

"  The  same  day,  a  part  of  the  army,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  four  of  infantry  and  two  troops  of  cavalry^  attacked  the  republic 
on  Oulart-hill,  when  the  military  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  oae 
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hundred  and  twelve  men,  and  the  republic  had  four  killed ;  and  then 
went  to  a  hill  called  Corrigrua,  where  the  republic  encamped  thai 
night)  and  from  thence  went  to  a  town  called  Oamolin,  which  was 
taken  without  resistance,  and  the  same  daj  took  another  town  and  seat 
of  a  bishop.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  same  daj,  thej  laid  siege 
to  Enniscorthj,  when  thej  were  opposed  bj  an  aimj  of  seven  hundred 
men ;  then  thej  were  forced  to  set  both  ends  of  the  town  on  fire,  and 
then  took  the  town  in  the  space  of  one  hour,  and  then  encamped  on  a 
hill  near  the  town,  called  Yinegar-hill. 

"  Bryan  Bulger, 

^  Darbt  Murpht,  Mb  hand  and  pen." 
**Dated  this  26th."* 

The  first  despatch  is  authenticated— the  second  rests  on  the  credi- 
bility of  Doctor  Madden  and  the  signature  of  Colonel  Atherton.  We 
believe  it — and  why  ?  In  military  parlancBy  **  it  was  the  order  of 
the  day." 

The  following  communication,  dated  <*  Newtownards,  20th  June, 
1 798,  half-past  eleven,"  was  addressed  by  a  British  officer  holding  a 
commission  of  the  peace,  and  commanding  a  large  district  in  the  north, 
to  General  Nugent.  The  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  magistrate  of 
the  County  Down,  and  was  communicated  by  him  to  the  late  John 
Lawless : — 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  had  tolerable  success  to-day  in  apprehending  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  memorandum.  The  list  is  as  follows. — \Herefollow9 
a  list^  containing  twenty'-iwen  namet."} 

"  We  have  burned  Johnston's  house  at  Crawford's-bum.  At  Ban- 
gor, destroyed  the  furniture  of  Patrick  Agnew ;  James  Francis,  and 
Gibson,  and  Campbell's  not  finished  yet.  At  Ballyholme  burned  the 
house  of  Johnston;  at  the  Demesnes,  near  Bangor,  the  houses  of 
James  Richardson  and  John  Scott ;  at  Ballymaconnell-mills,  burned 
the  house  of  M^Connell,  miller,  and  James  Martin,  a  captain  and  a 
friend  of  M^Cullock's,  hanged  at  Ballynahinch. 

"  Groomsport,  reserved ;  Cotton,  the  same. 

"  We  have  also  the  following  prisoners  on  the  information  of  diflerent 
people. — [Here  follotce  a  listy  containing  Jive  nameeJ] 

"  We  hope  you  will  think  we  have  done  tolerably  welL  To-morrow 
we  go  ifi  Portafeny,  or  rather  to  its  neighbourhood.  Ought  we  not  to 
punish  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  have  never  assisted  the  well- 
disposed  people,  yeomanry,  &c.?  For  my  own  part,  a  gentleman  of 
any  kind,  but  more  particularly  a  magistrate,  who  deserts  his  post  at 
such  a  period,  ought  to  be— — — 1  will  not  say  what 

^  Mr.  Eoolin,  of  Ecclinville. 

^  Rev.  Hntcheson,  Donaghadee. 

*  Father  John  Mnrphy'i  Journal,  fonnd  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Arklow,  by 
uientenant-colonel  Bainbridge,  of  the  Durham  fendble  infantry,  and  sent  by  him  to 
Genoal  Needham. 
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^  Mr.  Arbnokle,  eollector  of  Dona^hadee,  an  official  man,  Mr.  Ker, 
Portevo,  Mr.  Ward,  of  Bangor,  now,  and  only  notOy  to  be  found. 

*^List  of  inactiye  magistrates,  or  rather  friends  of  the  United 
Irishmen : — 

^^  Sir  John  Blackwood,  John  Crawford,  of  Crawford's-bnm,  John 
Kennedy,  Goltra,  &c. 

*'  But  among  others,  Ber.  Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Rose-monnt,  who 
is  no  friend  to  goyemment  or  to  its  measuras,  and  whom  I  strongly 
suspect     I  have  got  his  bailiff.     Beliere  me,  dear  Sir, 
^  With  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem, 

*^  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

"  (i.  Atherton. 

*^  I  am  apt  to  suspect  you  are  misinformed  abont  Smith,  the  inn 
keeper,  of  Donaghadee.     The  newspaper  aooount  is  entirely  fftlse. 
The  fellow 's  fled.     I  will  endeayour  to  know  more  about  him.   I  wish 
for  no  lawyers  here,  except  as  my  clerks." 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

OOMPACT  BBTWXSN  THB   OOWUTlfKNT  AND  PRI80NSBS  OF  STATB. 

A  NEGOTIATION  with  tbo  IHsh  goyernment  to  effect  a  oompromise 
between  it  and  the  state  prisoners  we  hare  already  stated  had  been 
commenced*— -and  the  capital  convictions  of  Byrne  and  Bond  induced 
the  leaders,  then  in  cnstody,  to  bring  the  agreement  to  a  close,  in  the 
hope  of  saying  from  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  two  persons  held 
in  high  consideration  by  the  disaffected.  Many  yersions  of  this  po- 
litical arrangement  have  been  given  to  the  world — and  the  account  of 
its  rise,  progress,  and  completion,  as  detailed  by  Neilson  afterwards, 
gives  a  plain  and  succinct  account  of  what  occurred.  He  states, 
^^that  the  first  proposal  to  enter  into  terms  with  government,  was 
made  to  him  by  his  attorney,  Crawford,  ^  the  middle  of  July.'  That 
the  proposal  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  on  the  82nd  of  July, 
Mr.  Dobbs,  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  took  on  himself  the 
office  of  mediator  between  the  government  and  the  prisoners,  and 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Neilson  on  their  part  On  the  following 
day,  the  2drd  of  July,  Mr.  Dc»bbs  oommttnicated  with  Lord  Castle- 
leagh,  and  his  lordship  said,  before  any  thing  was  determine  on,  ^  the 
result  of  Bond's  trial  must  be  first  known.' 

^'  On  the  27th  of  July,  a  government  official,  Mr.  Alexander,  com- 
municated with  Bond,  and  undertook,  at  his  desire,  to  ascertain  at  the 
castie  how  the  proposal  would  be  received;  and  at  his  suggestion, 
Neilson  drew  up  a  paper  stipulating  that  the  liv^  of  Byrne  and  Bond 
should  be  saved — and  on  that  day,  Mr.  Dobbs  and  the  sheriffs  went 
round  the  prisons  and  got  the  names  of  several  of  the  prisoners  to  it 
The  day  following  B3rme  was  executed,  pending  the  negotiation.  The 
reason  given  for  Byrne's  execution  was,  that  all  the  pruoner$  had  not 
'9%gned  the  agreement,  Arthur  O'Connor  states,  that  he  was  applied  to 
on  the  24th,  by  Mr.  Dobbs  and  one  of  the  sheriffs,  who  brought  the 
agreement  to  him  signed  by  seventy  of  the  state  prisoners.  A  second 
time,  however,  the  agreement  was  taken  round  the  prisons,  and  it  then 
received  the  signatures  of  all  the  state  prisoners^  with  the  exception  of 
Dowdall  and  Roger  O'Connor. 

In  endeavouring  to  accommodate  matters  with  the  government,  we 
have  already  stated  that  Neilson  was  actuated  by  feelings  of  ardent 
friendship.     His  apology  for  originating  tiiis  compromise  is  a  curious 

*  TUs  acooant  of  the  compact  of  the  ftate  priaonera  with  the  Iriah  goremmeDl 
ia  taken  from  the  origiud  draft  of  that  docnment  in  the  handwriting  of  Emmet, 
Sweetman,  and  K'Nerin,  drawn  «p  by  tfaem  in  Francei  on  their  libention  from 
For*Oeoiige. 
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expose  of  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  singular  position  in  which 
he  stood  himself,  when  overtares  were  made  to  the  execative. 

^^  It  is  necessary  to  state  how  he  himself  (Neilson)  stood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  negotiations.  He  had  been  served  with  a  copy  of 
the  indictment ;  he  had  been  brought  up  from  his  cell  in  irons,  to  have 
counsel  assigned ;  he  refused  to  name  any,  lest  he  might,  in  any  de- 
gree, give  his  concurrence  to  the  transactions  of  a  court,  which,  he 
said,  ^  he  looked  upon  as  a  sanguinaiy  tribunal  for  conviction  and 
death,  and  not  for  trial :'  stating  further,  ^  that  to  him  it  appeared  that 
justice  had  slid  o£f  her  base,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
brutal  force/  He  was  afterwards  brought  up  and  arraigned ;  next  day 
his  cell  was  searched,  and  the  outline  of  the  defence  he  intended  to 
make  was  found  concealed  under  a  flag,  and  carried  o£f  in  triumph  to 
the  castle.  It  went  on  the  ground  of  justification,  expressed  in  the 
strongest  manner  he  could  find  language  for,  and  proposed  to  plead 
guilty  to  every  count  in  the  indictment,  provided  they  would  expunge 
the  obnoxious  appellations.  His  trial  was  immediately  put  off,  iine 
die^  and  a  few  days  after  he  was  again  brought  up,  when,  at  the 
pressing  request  of  his  friends,  particularly  of  Mr.  Curran,  he  ao- 
quiesced  in  the  nomination  of  counsel  and  agent,  who  had  immediate 
access  to  him  in  consequence ;  and  one  and  all  assured  him,  that,  so 
far  as  they  could  learn,  there  was  not  evidence  to  be  adduced  agidnst 
him  that  could  in  any  way  affect  his  life.  This  he  states,  in  order  to 
satisfy  eveiy  person,  that  his  own  case  had  no  concern  whatever  in  the 
transaction. 

*'*'  Those  who  know  him  best  will  readily  give  bim  credit,  when  he 
says,  that  the  failure  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  daily  execution  of  his 
virtuous  friends  in  town  and  country,  martyrs  to  the  same  cause,  had, 
so  far  from  creating  a  terror  of  death,  actually  made  life  a  burthen  to 
him.  He  further  declares,  that  so  far  as  he  Knows,  there  was  not  a 
prisoner  who  took  part  in  this  measure,  but  was  actuated  chiefly,  if 
not  solely,  by  considerations  of  a  nature  far  from  selfish  or  personal ; 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  were,  and  had  long  been,  imprisoned 
merely  on  suspicion ;  nor  was  there  any  idea  whatever  of  bringing 
them  to  trial  at  that  or  at  any  other  time." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  connect  the  portions  of  Neilson*s  aoconnt>' 
suppressing  extraneous  details.  The  agent  of  communication  first 
selected  was  Lord  Charlemont ;  but  with  every  wish  to  interfere,  and 
terminate  by  judicious  concessions  on  one  side,  and  submissions  on  the 
other,  the  feverish  excitement  which  left  the  kingdom  unsettled  and 
insecure,  bad  health  rendered  that  nobleman  nnequal  to  the  task,  and 
he  devolved  it  upon  the  nominee  of  his  borough — the  benevolent  and 
eccentric  Mr.  Dobbs.     Neilson's  narrative  thus  continues : — 

^'  Mr.  Dobbs  did  not  see  Lord  Castlereagh  until  next  moming,  the 
2drd,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock.  At  this  time,  Bond's  trial  had  com- 
menced, and  he  (Mr.  Dobbs)  was  told  that  the  result  of  the  trial  must 
be  known  in  the  first  instance.  Bond  was  condemned  on  the  following 
moming — a  necessary  consequence  of  accusation  before  a  tribunal 
when  the  law  of  treason  was  so  extended  as  to  embrace  the  population 
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of  the  land,  and  whose  juries  were  sanguinary  Orangemen.  He  was 
conducted  to  Newgate,  the  same  prison  in  which  I  was.  I  testified  to 
the  turnkey  an  anxious  wish  to  see  my  old  and  intimate  friend  preyiooi 
to  his  death. 

^  This  wish  found  its  way  to  Sheriff  Pasley,  who,  actuated  by  mo- 
tiyes  of  humanity,  ventured  to  take  me  to  the  place  where  Byrne  and 
Bond  were  confined.  I  then  met  the  other  sheriff  and  Mr.  Alexander, 
from  the  castle,  who,  being  a  relation  of  Bond's,  and  probably  having 
known  of  the  communication  through  Mr.  Dobbs,  had  called  -to  see 
him.  I  afiked  Bond  if  he  had  heard  any  thing  upon  the  subject,  but 
neither  he  nor  Byrne  knew  any  thing  of  it.  I  stated  the  plan  and  its 
object  in  a  few  words ;  every  person  present  approved  of  it.  Bond 
and  Byrne  gave  it  their  approbation,  as  tending  to  stop  the  general 
effusion  of  blood,  but  insisted  that  their  own  particular  cases  should 
not  be  considered  as  of  any  importance  in  the  general  question." 

Some  state  difficulties  occuned — a  few  of  the  prisoners  had  declined 
to  sign  the  agreement — and  the  government,  acting  with  a  sternness  of 
purpose,  scarcely  excusable  under  the  circumstances,  sent  Byrne  to  the 
scaffold.  But  the  arrangement  was  finally  completed — ^and  a  short 
document  annexed  was  signed  by  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  :— 
*  ^  That  the  undersigned  state  prisoners  in  the  three  prisons  of  New- 
gate, Kilmainham,  and  Bridewell,  engage  to  give  every  information  In 
their  power  of  the  whole  of  the  internal  transactions  of  the  United 
Irishmen;  and  that  each  of  them  shall  give  detailed  information  of 
every  thing  that  has  passed  between  the  United  Irishmen  and  foreign 
states;  but  that  the  prisoners  are  not,  by  naming  or  describing,  to 
implicate  any  person  whatever,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  emigrate  to 
such  country  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  them  and  government, 
and  give  security  not  to  return  to  this  country  without  the  permission 
of  government,  and  not  to  pass  into  any  enemy's  country :  if,  on  so 
doing,  they  are  to  be  freed  from  prosecution,  and  also  Mr.  Bond  bo 
permitted  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  proposal.  The  state  prisoners 
also  hope  that  it  may  be  extended  to  such  persons  in  custody,  or  not 
in  custody,  as  may  choose  to  benefit  by  it. 
«  Dublin,  29th  July,  1798/ 

A  treaty,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  embarrassed  with  difficulties 
which  rendered  its  completion  an  uncertainty,  at  last  wa£  fortunately 
concluded.  Delegates  were  required  from  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis, 
and  four  were  nominated  by  the  detenu  to  represent  them,  and  Messrs. 
Emmet,  M'Nevin,  and  O'Connor  had  a  final  and  satisfactory  interview 
with  Lords  Clare,  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Cooke.* 

*  "  28th.-- Mr.  Dobbs  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cooke,  stating  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  interriew  with  the  prisoners,  he  was  persoaded  it  was  not  their  inten- 
don  to  give  the  fall  and  candid  information  as  required  by  the  paper ;  and  that 
Mr.  Bond's  execution  could  not  be  postponed,  unless  the  gentlemen  would  give 
government  unequivocal  proof  of  the  sinceritv  of  their  intentions.  Whereupon  it 
was  agreed  that  three  persons  should  wait  on  liord  Castlereagh  to  remove  the  diffi- 
calties  and  explain,  when  Thomas  A.  Emmet  and  W.  J.  M*Nevin  were  despatdied 
from  Kilmainham  and  O'Connor  from  Brideweli. 
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All  ezamination  before  the  secret  committee  of  tbe  House  of  Lordf 
resulted— and  some  interesting  disclosures  were  made.  One  extracti 
taken  from  Bidgewaj's  Reports,  when  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  was 
under  examination,  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  motives  of  at  least  a 
section  of  the  conc^irators  :~-> 

^  Lord  Dillon, — ^Mr.  Emmet,  jou  hare  stated  the  views  of  Uie  exe- 
cutive to  be  verj  liberal  and  very  enlig^toied,  and  I  believe  jours 
were  so ;  but  let  me  ask  you,  wheUier  it  was  not  intended  to  cut  ofl^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  party  by 
a  summary  mode,  such  as  assassination  ?  My  reason  for  asking  yon  is, 
John  Sheares's  proclamation,  the  most  terrible  paper  that  ever  ap» 
peared  in  any  oonntiy :  it  says,  that  ^  many  of  your  tyrants  have  bled^ 
and  others  must  bleed,'  Boo. 

^  Emmet, — My  loids,  as  to  Mr.  Sheares's  proclamation,  he  was  not 
of  the  executive  when  I  was. 

^^  Lord  ChaneeUor.^^Ke  was  of  the  new  executive. 

^  ^f?u7B^.— I  do  not  know  he  was  of  any  executive,  except  from 
what  your  lordship  says ;  but  I  believe  he  was  joined  witii  some  others 
in  framing  a  particular  plan  of  insurrection  for  Dublin  and  its  neigh-> 
bourhood ;  neither  do  I  know  what  value  he  annexed  to  tiioee  words 
in  his  proclamation :  but  I  can  answer,  that  while  I  was  of  the  execu-- 
tive,  tiiere  was  no  such  design,  but  the  contrary,  for  we  conceived 
when  you  lost  your  lives  we  lost  a  hostage^  Our  intention  was  to 
seize  you  all,  and  keep  yon  as  hostages  for  the  conduct  of  England ; 
and  after  the  revolution  was  over,  if  you  could  not  live  under  the  new 
government,  to  send  you  out  of  the  oountiy.  I  will  add  one  thing 
more,  which,  though  it  is  not  an  answer  to  your  question,  you  may 
have  a  curiosity  to  hear.  In  such  a  struggle,  it  was  natural  to  expect 
oonfiscati<ms ;  our  intention  was,  thtU  every  wfe  who  had  not  ineti^ 
gated  her  husband  to  reeietanee^  ehould  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
property,  nottinthetandiny  confieeatione;  and  every  child  who  woe  too 
young  to  be  hie  own  maeter,  or  form  hie  own  opinion^  woe  to  have  a 
ehild^e  portion.  Your  lordships  will  now  judge  how  isst  we  intended 
to  be  crueL 

"•  Lord  Chancellor. — ^Pray,  Mr.  Emmet,  what  caused  the  late  in- 
surrection ? 

^  Emmet. — ^The  free  quarters,  the  house  burnings,  the  tortures,  and 
the  military  executions,  in  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  and 
Wicklow. 

*^ Lord  Chancellor.r^J)ovLi  jrou  think  the  arrests  of  the  12th  of 
March  caused  it  ? 

^'  Emmet, — No,  but  I  believe  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  arrests  it 
would  not  have  taken  place ;  for  the  people,  irritated  by  what  they 
suffered,  had  been  long  pressing  the  executive  to  consent  to  an  insur- 

«  29tfa.-^Tlie  above-named  had  an  mternew  at  the  cattle  with  Lord  Ca8tlereagh» 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Cooke,  which  was  satisfttttory.  Tliey  brought  home 
an  order  for  the  adniiidon  of  oar  frioidfl. 

*<  30th.— Admitted  to  the  jail  at  large,  onr  idlitary  oonfiaement  hanng  luted 
twenty  weeks." — Sweetnum*9  Diary. 
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reciion — ^bat  thej  had  resisted  or  eladed  it,  and  even  determined  to 
persevere  in  the  same  line.  After  these  arrests,  howerer,  other  persons 
came  forward,  who  were  irritated,  and  thought  differently,  who  con- 
sented to  let  that  partial  insurrection  take  place." 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  faith  ensured  by  the  terms  of  their 
vgieement  with  the  government,  was  rigidly  regarded  by  the  leaders 
tt  the  union  towards  their  confederates  in  all  their  sulieeqnent  com- 
munications with  the  authorities.  Still  suspicion  was  attached  to  the 
negotiation — ^whispers  went  abroad  that  raised  considerable  alarm — ^the 
newspapers,  on  both  sides,  through  ignorance  or  design,  misled  public 
opinion— -and  a  public  disclaimer  appeared  in  the  daily  press. 

*^  Having  read  in  the  different  newspaper  publications,  pretending 
to  be  abstracts  of  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  our  depositions  before  the  committees  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  we  feel  ourselves  caUed  upon  to  assure  the  public  that  they 
are  gross,  and,  to  us,  astonishing  misrepresentations,  not  only  unsup- 
ported by,  but  in  many  instances  directly  contradictory  to,  the  facts 
we  really  stated  on  these  occasions.  We  further  assure  our  friends, 
that  in  no  instance  did  the  name  of  any  individual  escape  from  us ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  always  refused  answenng  such  questions  as  might  tend 
to  implicate  any  person  whatever,  conformably  to  the  i^;reement  entered 
into  by  the  state  prisoners  with  government.  • 

(Sign^)  **  jiRTiiUR  O'Connor. 

^  Thos.  Addis  Emmet. 
"Wm.  Jas.M'Nevin." 

The  impression,  however,  had  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind— and 
a(ler  their  removal  to  Fort  George,  Neilson,  Emmet,  M'Nevin,  and 
O'Connor  issued  to  the  world  statements  respectively,  explanatory  of 
the  causes  and  objects  that  induced  a  compromise  with  the  Irish  go- 
vernment to  be  entered  into. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  compadt  between  the  government  and 
state  prisoners  is  not  without  interest.  In  Neilson's  detail,  some  un- 
important occurrences  being  omitted,  he  states  what  must  i^pear  to  be 
one  of  the  practical  advantages  of  the  agreement. 

^^  Nearly  two  weeks  had  elapsed  after  the  agreement  was  concluded, 
during  which  we  in  Newgate  read  accounts  dally  of  murders  and  other 
cruelties  committed  in  Wicklow,  where  a  body  under  Holt  still  held 
out,  and  elsewhere,  chiefly  by  the  yeomen :  we  idso  understood  that  some 
courts-martial  were  still  proceeding  on  the  trials  of  those  concerned,  or 
suspected  of  being  concerned,  in  the  late  insurrection.  In  short,  while 
our  friends  were  suffering  on  the  one  hand,  government  on  the  other 
had  not  availed  itself  of  the  measure  to  pacify  the  country.  Bond 
and  I  complained  of  this  to  Mr.  Alexander,  who  occasionally  called  to 
see  him,  and  he,  after  stating  at  the  castle  what  we  said,  desired  us  to 
oommit  our  thoughts  to  paper,  and  they  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. We  immediately  forwarded  the  following  suggestion  to 
Mr.  Cooke  :— 

^^  <  It  is  to  be  premised  that  all  communications  on  the  present  state 
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of  the  country  are  to  be  confidential,  explicit,  and  calculated  to  restore 
harmony  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  govemment,  and  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  people. 

<^ « First,  then,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  tranquillize  the 
public  mind,  there  should  be  an  iihmediate  and  universal  amnesty,  to- 
gether with  general  liberation  of  the  prisoners  in  the  different  jails  anu 
tenders,  who  are  charged  with  treason  or  treasonable  practices,  govern- 
ment pointing  out  such  excepted  persons  as  they  wish  to  leave  the 
country,  and  who  may  prefer  emigration  to  imprisonment  or  trial. 

^^ '  We  think  this  step  will  so  prepossess  the  people  in  favour  of 
Lord  Comwallis's  government,  that  they  will  cheerfully  listen  to  any 
proposals  which  may  be  made  for  the  restoration  and  continuance  not 
only  of  tranquillity,  but  mutual  confidence. 

^'  ^  With  respect  to  the  persons  who  may  be  chiefly  instrumental  in 
the  different  counties,  to  effectuate  this  desirable  object,  we  think  an 
immediate  correspondence  should  be  opened  with  them  by  such  pri- 
soners as  approve  of  this  measure  and  will  voluntarily  assist  in  iL 
We,  on  our  part,  are  willing  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  cany 
it  into  effect. 

(Signed)  "  *  Oliver  Bond. 

"  *  Samuel  Neilson. 
« *New  Prison,  8th  August,  1798.' 

*^  Two  or  three  days  after  this  had  been  sent  to  the  castle,  Mr.  Dobbs 
called  upon  us,  and  shewed  upon  this,  as  indeed  upon  every  other  oc- 
casion, his  ardent  desire  to  co-operate  in  every  plan  that  could  be  sug- 
gested to  put  a  stop  to  bloodshed  and  cruelty.  He  had  been  conversing 
with  some  confidential  person  at  the  castle  upon  the  subject,  and  pro- 
posed our  sending  down  some  persons  to  Wicklow,  whose  character 
would  gain  them  credit  with  the  insurgents  who  still  held  out 

"  We  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  promised  to  look  out  for  two 
gentlemen  of  the  description  be  mentioned,  but  stated,  that  in  the  first 
place  we  must  have  for  them  the  most  explicit  and  absolute  protec- 
tions ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  unconditional  pardons  for  such  insur- 
gents as  they  would  bring  in.  To  this  Mr.  Dobbs  not  only  acceded, 
but  philanthropically  proposed  that  he  himself  would  set  off  with  them 
the  moment  he  got  the  necessary  papers  and  letters  from  government 
to  General  Moore,  who  commanded  in  the  disturbed  district. 

^'  This  mission  had  the  desired  effect ;  vast  numbers  came  in,  and 
the  Orange  persecution  was  completely  put  a  stop  to  for  that  time  and 
in  that  county." 

Although  differently  expressed  by  each  of  the  prisoners,  the  grounds 
for  completing  the  arrangement  are  essentially  the  same — ^and  as  Sweet- 
man's  Summary  embodies  them,  we  select  it  in  preference  to  the  other 
statements,  which  enter  into  fuller  reasoning  and  detail : — 

^^  First,  because  we  had  seen,  with  great  afiliction,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  appeal  to  arms,  while  four  or  five  counties  out  of  the  thirty-two 
were  making  head  against  the  whole  of  the  king's  forces,  no  effectual 
disposition  was  manifested  to  assist  them,  owing,  as  we  believe,  to  the 
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extreme  difficulty  of  assembliDg,  and  the  want  of  authentic  informa- 
tion as  to  the  real  state  of  afiairs.  Secondly,  because  the  concurring 
or  quiescent  spirit  of  the  English  people  enabled  their  government  to 
send  not  only  a  considerable  additional  regular  force,  but  also  many 
regiments  of  English  militia  into  Ireland.  Thirdly,  because  it  waif 
evident  that  in  many  instances  the  want  of  military  knowledge  iu 
the  leaders  had  rendered  the  signal  valour  of  the  people  fruitless. 
Fourthly,  because,  notwithstanding  it  was  well  known  in  France  that 
the  revolution  had  commenced  in  Ireland,  an  event  that  they  were 
previously  taught  to  expect,  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  by  them 
to  laud  any  force  during  the  two  months  which  the  contest  had  lasted, 
nor  Avas  any  account  received  that  it  was  their  intention  even  shortly 
to  do  so.  Fifthly,  because  that  by  the  arrest  of  many  of  the  deputies 
and  chief  agents  of  the  union,  and  by  the  absence  of  others,  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  undertaking  were  obstructed  or  uncollected,  and  hence 
arose  insurmountable  difficulties.  Sixthly,  because  from  the  several 
defeats  at  New  Ross  and  Wexford,  no  doubt  remained  on  our  minds 
that  farther  resistance,  for  the  present,  was  not  only  vain,  but  nearly 
abandoned.  Seventhly,  because  we  were  well  assured  that  the  pro- 
clamation of  amnesty  issued  on  the  2Dth  of  June  had  caused  great 
numbers  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Eighthly,  because  juries  were  so  packed,  justice  so  perverted,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  basest  informers  so  respected,  that  trial  was  but  a 
mockery,  and  arraignment  but  the  tocsin  for  execution.  Ninthly,  be- 
cause we  were  convinced  by  the  official  servants  of  the  crown,  and  by 
the  evidence  given  on  the  trials,  that  government  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  our  external  and  internal  transactions;  the  former  they 
obtained,  as  we  believe,  through  the  perfidity  of  some  agents  of  the 
French  government  at  Hamburgh ;  the  latter  through  informers,  who 
had  been  less  or  more  confidential  in  all  our  afiairs.  Tenthly,  and 
finally,  every  day  accounts  of  the  murders  of  our  most  virtuous  and 
energetic  countrymen  assailed  our  ears ;  many  were  perishing  on  the 
scafibld,  under  pretext  of  martial  or  other  law,  but  many  more  the 
victims  of  individual  Orange  hatred  and  revenge.  To  stop  this  tor- 
rent of  calamity,  and  to  preserve  to  Ii«land  her  best  blood,  we  de- 
termined to  make  a  sacrifice  of  no  trivial  value— we  agreed  to  abandon 
our  country,  our  families,  and  our  friends." 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  as  a 
prominent  personage  in  efiecting  terms  with  the  government,  an  epi- 
sode connected  with  his  long  confinement  may  not  be  deemed  iri'e- 
levant  At  the  commencement  of  his  imprisonment,  the  crowded  state 
of  the  jail,  the  coarseness  of  manner  used  to  the  unfortunates  by  the 
insolent  subordinates  of  these  mansions  of  the  wretched — the  total 
absence  of  discipline  or  order  in  these  abodes  of  guilt  and  misery, 
where  the  midnight  orgies  were  continued  until  the  chapel  bell  tolled 
the  signal  for  a  morning  execution — all  were  sufficient  to  shako  the 
stubborn  nerve  of  man,  but  not  subdue  the  endearing  attachment  oi 
lovely  woman. 

**'  The  wift  of  Emmet  at  that  period  had  an  opportunity  afibrded  o/ 
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displaying  that  heroic  devotion  to  her  husband  which  she  was  destined 
to  be  called  on  to  exhibit  for  upwards  of  four  years  in  the  several 
prisons  he  was  immured  in.  Soon  after  his  confinement  she  obtained 
permission  to  visit  him.  The  cell  in  which  he  was  confined  was  about 
twelve  feet  square.  She  managed  to  secrete  herself  in  thb  wretched 
abode  for  some  days,  one  of  the  turnkeys  who  had  charge  of  Emmet's 
cell  being  privy  to  her  concealment  Het  husband  shaded  his  scanty 
allowance  with  her ;  and  there  a  lady,  bred  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  ac- 
customed to  all  the  accommodations  that  are  possessed  by  <me  in  her 
sphere  in  life,  used  to  all  the  comforts  of  a  happy  home,  familiarized 
to  the  affectionate  care  and  kind  attentions  of  an  amiable  family,  daily 
blessed  with  the  smiling  faces  of  her  dear  children — *  one  who  had 
slept  with  full  content  about  her  bed,  and  never  waked  but  to  a  joyful 
morning,'  shared  the  dungeon  of  her  husband ;  its  gloom,  its  dreaiy 
walls,  its  narrow  limits,  its  dismal  aspect — things  and  subjects  £of 
contemplation  whioh  her  imagination  a  few  weeks  before  would  have 
sickened  at  the  thought  of — were  now  endured  as  if  they  affected  her 
not ;  her  husband  was  there,  and  every  thing  else  in  this  world,  except 
her  fears  for  his  safety  and  for  separation  from  him,  were  forgotten ; 
her  acts  said  to  him, 

'  Thou  to  me, 
Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  thou.' 

^  The  jailer  at  length  discovered  that  Mrs.  Emmet  was  an  inmate 
of  her  husband's  cell.  She  was  immediately  ordered  to  quit  the  place ; 
but  to  the  astonishment  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  who  were  not 
accustomed  to  have  their  orders  disobeyed,  she  told  them  ^  her  mind 
wa$  mads  up  to  remain  with  her  husband,  and  she  would  not  leave 
the  prison.'  The  jailer,  whom  Emmet  speaks  of  as  ^  a  man  of  un- 
feeling and  ruffianly  d^>ortment,'  stood  awe-stricken  before  a  feeble, 
helpless  creature,  whom  he  had  only  to  order  one  of  his  myrmidons  to 
tear  from  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  his  bidding  would  have  been 
obeyed.  The  power  of  a  bravenspirited  woman  seldom  is  put  forth 
that  it  does  not  triumph ;  and  when  she  exerts  it  on  occasions  of 
mighty  moment  to  those  who  are  dearer  to  her  than  life,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  display  alone  of  the  nobility  of  her  nature  seems 
to  overcome  the  insolent  security  of  brute  force,  the  sense  of  superior 
strength,  or  the  conunand  of  that  of  others. 

^^The  jailer  retired;  and  Emmet  was  given  to  understaiid  that 
orders  had  been  given  to  the  man  by  his  superiors  not  to  employ  force, 
but  the  first  time  that  Mrs.  Emmet  left  the  prison  she  was  not  to  be 
permitted  to  return.  No  such  opportunity  for  her  exclusion  was 
afforded  by  that  lady.  She  continued  to  share  her  husband's  captivity 
for  upwards  of  twelve  months.  But  once  in  that  time  she  left  the 
prison,  and  then  only  to  visit  her  sick  child,  when  she  appealed  to  the 
wife  of  the  jailer,  *•  as  the  mother  of  a  family,'  to  take  pity  on  her 
wretchedness,  struggling,  as  she  was,  between  her  duty  to  her  husband, 
and  the  yearnings  of  nature  towards  her  sick  child. 

^^  It  cheers  one  to  find  that  evea  such  an  appeal  as  this  was  not 
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made  in  Tain.  At  midnight  tbis  woman  conducted  Mrs.  Emmet 
through  the  apartments  of  the  jailor  to  the  street.  The  following 
night,  after  remaining  with  her  child  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Emmet 
during  the  daj,  she  returned  to  the  jail,  gained  admittance  by  the 
same  means,  and  was  on  the  point  of  entering  her  husband's  cell  when 
one  of  the  keepers  discoYered  her,  but  too  late  to  exclude  her  from 
the  prison.  From  that  time  she  availed  herself  no  more  of  the  same 
&cility  for  leaving  or  entering  the  prison.  During  her  absence  the 
room  had  been  visited  by  one  of  the  keepers,  not  an  unfrequent  occur- 
rence ;  the  curtains  had  been  drawn  round  the  bed,  some  bundles  of 
clothinff  placed  under  the  coverlid,  and  the  keeper  was  requested  to 
tread  lightly,  as  Mrs.  Emmet  was  suffering  from  headache.  Shortly 
after  this  occurrence  Emmet  and  M^Nevin  were  removed  to  Kil- 
mainham  jail,  and  Mrs.  Emmet  was  allowed  to  accompany  her  hiA- 
band.-* 

♦  lives  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

KBOOND  ATTBMVT  TO  LAND  TROOPS  FROM  TRANCE  IN  KILLALLA  BAT — OSNB- 
RAL  BUMBSRT — FALSE  ACCOUNT  GIVEN  OF  HIS  EXPEDITION — BOMPARO'fl 
DEFEAT  OFF  LOUGH   S WILLY — CAPTURE,   TRIAL,   AND   DEATH  OF  TONE. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  and  for  the  last  time,  an  invading  force  of 
French  republicans  appeared  on  the  western  shores  of  Ireland — and 
the  same  frigates  from  which  Humbert  and  his  gallant  followers  had 
debarked  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  August,  once  more  entered 
Killalla  Bay,  with,  as  it  was  reported,  two  thousand  men  on  board. 
When  they  sailed,  the  intelligence  of  Humbert's  surrender  had  not  been 
received  by  the  Directory— end  they  had  been  intended  tc  reinforce 
that  officer,  and  make  a  strong  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Brest  arma- 
ment destined  to  operate  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland.  But  their 
anchors  had  scarcely  reached  the  bottom,  when  the  unwelcome  appear- 
ance of  several  hostile  vessels  obliged  them  to  stand  out  to  sea  without 
holding  any  communication  with  the  shore.  Chased  incessantly  by 
British  cruisers,  they  managed  to  escape  by  superior  sailing — and  after 
that  failure,  the  Frenr.h  executive  seemed  to  consider  any  future  at- 
tempts on  Ireland  as  hopeless. 

Had  this  descent  been  made;  it  is  probable  tliat  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  a  month  before,  and  tlio  severe  examples  already  made 
on  all  concerned,  would  have  caused  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  pea- 
santry, which  would  have  rendered  this  landing  only  an  idle  experi- 
ment to  resuscitate  a  flame,  quenched  beyond  the  power  of  being  re- 
kindled. In  the  central  counties  the  popular  spirit  was  feverish  stilK 
and  partial  insurrections  might  have  resulted.*  But  many  of  the  in- 
surgents were  heartily  HiR^nstM  with  those  fearful  scenes  in  which 
they  had  so  recently  boen  a^jtors,  auu  had  no  desire  or  intention  to  try 
conclusions  in  the  field  again.  In  one  littoral  district  of  the  county  of 
Wexford,  which  stretches  from  its  capital  towards  Gorey,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  "  the  Muckamores,"  the  peasantry,  who  had  been  two 
months  before  in  arms,  tendered  not  only  their  allegiance  but  their  ser- 
vices to  the  government — and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  had  the  latter 
been  accepted,  they  would  have  proved  both  brave  and  faithful  allies 
in  the  field.  A  curious  document,  addressed  to  the  commander  of  the 
garrison  of  Wexford,  proves  that,  provided  he  is  allowed  to  fight,  the 
Irish  peasant  is  easily  satisfied  as  to  the  cause.f 

*  "  The  landing  of  the  French  was  known  by  the  rebels  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare,  the  Queen's  county,  and  part  of  the  county  of  Tipperary ;  and  the  mass  oi 
the  people  in  them  shewed  suddenly  a  strong  sensation  and  a  spirit  of  combinadon, 
even  before  the  loyal  subjects  were  acquainted  with  that  event/' — Musgrave, 

t  "  To  Breggadeer  Magar  Fifgerald,  in  Waxford. 

*  Plaise  your  honors  as  you  war  good  cnof  to  get  the  general  to  give  ns  pardon, 
and  as  you  tould  us  that  if  tlk^m  was  an  occasiou  youd  expect  that  weed  fite  foi  oui 
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Before  we  close  our  notices  of  ihe  last  attempts  made  by  the  Direc- 
tory at  inyasioD,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  admirable 
conduct  displayed  by  the  commander  of  the  Rochelle  expedition,  dar- 
ing his  operations  in  the  west,  was  not  overlooked  when  fortnne  de- 
clued  against  him,  and  Hnmbert  was  obliged  to  snrrender.  On  the 
warm  representations  of  the  Bishop  of  Killalla,  the  Irish  administra- 
tion was  pleased  to  forward  the  French  officers  immediately  ^^to 
London,  giving  them  what  money  they  wanted  for  their  draft  on  the 
commissary  of  prisonors,  Nioo.  From  London  the  bishop  had  a  letter 
from  the  committee  for  taking  care  of  French  prisoners,  desiring  to 
be  informed  in  what  manner  he  and  his  family  had  been  treated  by 
the  French  officers ;  and  on  the  bishop's  report,  an  order  was  obtained 
that  citizens  Charost,  Bondet,  and  Ponson,  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  sent  home  without  exchange.  Niou,  the  French  commissary,  re- 
fused, on  the  part  of  his  government,  to  accept  of  this  mark  of  respect 
from  our  ministry,  saying,  that  the  Directory  could  not  avail  them- 
selves of  so  polite  an  offer,  because  their  officers  at  Killalla  had  only 

king  and  oonntry,  and  af  erer  willin  to  be  up  to  our  word  we  tend  this  paper  aboat 
the  bisness,  and  if  your  honor  ill  give  ns  leave  to  fite,  weel  do  erery  thing  your 
honor  bids  us,  and  we  minded  nothing  else  to  morrow  bat  to  fite  for  the  kind's 
officers  against  the  French,  and  hopes  your  honor  will  ezcose  this  haste  as  we  wish 
to  lose  no  time,  and  excuse  our  not  nowing  how  to  write  to  snch  generals,  but  if 
your  honor  will  get  a  memoral  drawn  rite,  your  honor  may  depend  on  us,  and  put 
our  name  to  it  for  us  as  in  the  inclosed. 

«  O'Brien, 
**  Walsh,  and 
«•  Sullivan." 

"  To  the  General  Hunter,  or  Governor  of  Wazford,  belongfaig  to  King  George 

the  Third. 

**  We,  the  Macamore  boys,  was  in  the  turn  out  against  the  Orrange-men,  and  to 
who  your  noble  honour  gave  your  most  grasous  paidon,  for  we  nerer  desarred  any 
other  if  we  war  let  alone,  and  being  tould  that  the  French  was  cumeing  to  take 
this  cunttry  from  his  Royal  Highness  the  king,  who  we  swore  to  fite  for,  and  in 
regard  to  our  oath  and  to  your  lordships  gcradness  in  keeping  the  Orrange-men 
from  killing  us  all,  wed  fite  till  we  die  if  your  honour  will  dve  us  leave,  and  weel 
go  in  the  front  of  die  battle,  and  we  never  ax  to  go  in  the  back  of  the  army  your 
honour  will  send  wid  us,  and  if  we  dont  beat  them,  weel  never  ax  a  bit  to  ete,  and 
as  you  gave  us  pardon  and  spoke  to  the  king  about  us,  as  the  breggaddeer  magar 
tould  us,  and  as  we  tould  him  weed  never  dxeiwe  your  honour,  tho  the  black  mob 
says  weel  turn  out  a  bit  again,  but  weel  shew  them  and  the  world  if  your  honour 
will  bid  us,  that  weel  fite  and  wont  run  away  from  the  best  of  them,  and  if  your 
honour  will  send  down  the  magar  that  was  wid  us  from  vour  lordship  afore,  or  the 
honourable  magar  Curry,  or  the  Lord  Sir  James  Fowler,  general  of  the  middle 
lothin  sogers  in  Waxford,  and  let  them  lave  word  at  Peppers  castle,  and  weel  march 
into  Waxford,  go  where  your  honour  bids  us,  do  any  thing  atal  to  fite  for  your 
honour,  and  weel  expect  to  hear  from  your  honour  what  weel  do,  or  if  your  honour 
will  order  a  signal  to  be  made  with  a  red  flag,  weel  draw  up  and  march  as  good  as 
any  sogers,  and  as  fur  as  one  or  two  thoughsand  good  stout  boys  goes,  weel  fite 
for  your  honour  to  the  last  man,  and  weer  sure  aU  the  Barneys  ill  do  the  same  il 
you  will  give  them  lave. 

**  Signed  by  the  desire  of  all  the  parishes  in  the  Muckamores. 

*•  O'BaiBN, 
'*  Walsb,  and 
•*  August  27th,  1798."  '•  Sullivan.'* 

X 
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done  their  duty,  and  no  more  than  what  any  Frenchman  wonH  hare 
done  in  a  similar  situation." 

That  this  just  and  generous  intervention  was  duly  estimated  hj 
Humbert  and  his  companions,  the  following  letter,  truly  honourable 
to  the  good  feelings  of  the  French  commander,  will  sufficiently  estar 
blish : — 

♦*  My  Lord  "  Dover,  October  26,  1798. 

*'  Being  on  the  point  of  returning  to  France,  I  think  it  my  dnty 
to  testify  to  you  the  extraordinary  esteem  with  which  your  conduct 
has  always  inspired  me.  Since  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  being 
acquainted  with  yon,  I  have  always  regretted  that  the  chance  of  war, 
and  my  duty  as  a  military  officer,  have  obliged  me,  in  carrying  the 
scourge  of  war  into  your  neighbourhood,  to  disturb  the  domestic  hap- 
piness which  you  enjoyed,  and  of  which  you  are  in  every  respect 
worthy.  Too  happy  if  in  returning  into  my  country  I  can  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  acquired  any  claim  to  your  esteem.  Independently 
of  other  reasons  which  I  have  for  loving  and  esteeming  you,  the  re- 
presentation which  citizen  Charost  gives  me  of  all  your  good  offices 
to  him  and  his  officers,  as  well  before  as  after  the  reduction  of  Kil- 
lalla,  will  demand  for  ever  my  esteem  and  gratitude. 

"  I  entreat  you,  my  lord,  to  accept  my  declaration  of  it,  and  to 
impart  it  to  your  worthy  family. 

"  I  am,  with  the  highest  esteem, 

"  My  Lord,  you  most  humble  servant, 

"  PIUMBERT." 

In  the  teeth  of  this  letter  from  the  general  to  the  bishop,  it  will  be 
scarcely  credited  that  it  has  been  stated  by  writers,  who  profess  to 
give  a  faithful  record  of  the  transactions  of  these  times,  that  the 
failure  of  Humbert's  expedition  was  altogether  attributable  to  the 
blandishments  of  Dr.  Stock,  aided  and  assisted  by  his  cook — and,  that 
apprized  of  this  clerical  delinquency,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Directory  in  making  a  second  attempt  at  landing  in  Killalla,  was  to 
•eize  the  devoted  bishop,  and  carry  him  away  to  France.*  In  his 
notice  of  Humbert's  expedition,  the  younger  Tone  gives  the  following 
reracious  reasons  for  its  final  failure : — 

^*  Strange  and  desperate  as  was  this  enterprise,  had  it  been  prose- 
cuted with  the  same  spirit  and  vivacity  with  which  it  was  begun,  it 

*  ''Theie  forces  had  orders  to  eend  the  Bishop  of  Killalla  and  his  family  pri- 
soners  to  France,  and,  if  they  should  meet  with  opposition  in  landing,  to  lay  the 
town  in  ashes.  The  cause  of  this  unmerited  severity  was  an  unfounded  opinion 
entertained  by  the  French  administrators,  that  the  bishop  had  betrayed  the  town 
to  the  kiug's  troops,  together  with  a  deposit  of  280  barrels  of  gunpowder,  partly 
buried  under  a  hotbed  in  his  garden,  partly  in  a  vault  in  the  haggard  under  a  corn- 
stand.  The  powder  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  kmg*s  officers,  even  if  the 
bishop  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  attempt  it ;  but  its  removal  was  anxiously  wished, 
since  the  town  with  all  its  contents  had  three  times  been  in  danger  of  annihilation 
dy  the  approach  of  Hre  to  this  terrible  mass,  the  shock  of  whose  explosion  miuil 
«ave  bad  the  most  ruinons  efi'ect."->-Cror<^«»'«  HUinrjf, 
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might  have  succeeded,  and  Humbert,  an  obscure  and  uneducate<I 
soldier,  have  effected  a  revolution,  and  crowned  his  name  with  glory. 
The  insurrection  was  scarcely  appeased,  and  its  embers  might  soon 
have  been  blown  into  a  flame ;  but  landing  in  a  distant,  wild,  and 
isolated  corner  of  the  island,  instead  of  pressing  rapidly  at  once,  as 
he  was  strongly  advised,  to  the  mountains  of  Ulster  (the  centre  of  the 
United  Irish  organization),  and  calling  the  people  to  arms,  he  amused 
himself,  during  a  fortnight,  in  drilling  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
Bishop  of  Killalla.  That  prelate  rendered  a  most  signal  service  to  the 
Irish  government  by  thus  detaining  the  French  general." 

Such  is  Tone's  account — in  statement,  devoid  of  truth,  in  purpose^ 
equally  mean  and  malignant.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Let  us  see  in 
what  way  Humbert  amtued  himtdf  during  a  fortnight.  He  landed 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  drove  the  feeble  garrison  into  the 
castle,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  On  the  2drd  he  made  a  r«- 
conna%9%ance  on  Ballina,  and  employed  himself  actively  in  mounting 
his  cavalry,  horsing  his  guns,  and  obtaining  means  of  transport  for  his 
stores  and  ammunition.  On  the  24th,  not  contented  with  obtaining 
all  the  horses  in  the  town,  he  actually  sent  off  the  bishop  prisoner, 
with  a  threat  of  deportation,  because  the  doctor  could  not  work  mira 
des  and  obtain  the  means  of  transport  he  demanded.  This  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  French  general  would  indicate  that  he  did  not 
take  things  so  very  quietly  as  Mr.  Tone  insinuates,  and  that  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  bishop  had  not  sufficient  fascination  to  induce  the 
rough  republican  to  overlook  the  due  attention  to  his  orders.  On 
Sunday  morning,  Humbert  took  possession  of  Ballina — and  recom- 
mencing his  movements  at  daylight,  by  a  forced  march  he  crossed 
twenty  English  miles  of  bog  and  mountain,  by  a  road  hitherto  consi- 
dered impracticable—reached  the  royalist  position — and  at  noon  on 
Monday  had  completely  routed  a  well-appointed  army,  and  seiased  the 
town  of  Castlebar.  All  these  afiairs  being  transacted  in  the  short 
space  occurring  between  Wednesday  evening,  when  he  landed,  and 
Monday,  at  mid-day,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  capital  of  the 
county.  Of  his  future  operations  the  roader  is  already  apprized.  The  ' 
same  spirit,  the  same  celerity,  and  the  same  boldness,  distinguish- 
ing the  close  of  a  career,  which  thrciughout  had  been  marked  with 
a  daring  and  success,  that  elicited  the  unqualified  admiration  even  of 
his  enemies. 

We  have  often  had  cause  to  think  that  no  men  might  complain 
with  greater  justice,  generally,  against  their  biographers,  than  the 
leaders  of  the  Irish  Union.  A  partisan  is  ever  a  dangerous  person  to 
chronicle  a  life,  and  the  ignorance  of  false  praise  is  always  damna- 
tory to  the  memory  of  him  on  whom  the  ill-judged  incense  has  been 
lavished.  The  folly  of  Irish  writers  lay  chiefly  in  predicating  the 
possession  of  military  talent  to  persons  who.  from  the  nature  of  their 
avocations,  could  never  have  gained  the  slightest  insight  into  the  art 
uf  war — and  with  all  the  action,  and  about  as  much  of  the  reality  of  * 
pantomime^  transmuting  preachers  into  adjutant-generals,  and  tiader 
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into  oommanders-in-chief.  That  Diokson,  Munro^  or  McCracken,  hy 
no  posnbilty  oould  have  acquired  any  militarj  experience,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  peaceful  professionjB  they  had  followed.  Tandy  proved 
himself  a  mere  poltron — and  in  the  memorials  left  behind  him  by 
poor  Tone,  and  most  unwisely  given  to  the  world,  the  weak  frivolity 
apparent  in  every  revelation  stamps  him  a  wild  and  dreamy  enthu- 
siaBt,  wrapt  in  idle  speculations  of  Utopian  government — a  restless 
demagogue — a  man  whose  mercurial  disposition  might  have  been  sno- 
cessful  on  the  stage,  but  utterly  unsuited  for  the  field. 

The  fftte  of  the  greater  expedition,  which  the  frigates  visiting  Kil- 
lalla  on  the  27th  of  October  were  intended  to  assist,  had  been  unfor- 
tunately decided  before  these  vessels  made  the  land.  On  the  16th  of 
September,  a  squadron*  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Bompart, 
with  three  thousand  troops  on  board,  quitted  Brest  harbour,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th  was  fallen  in  with  by  the  British  38-gaii 
frigates  Boadicea  and  EthaJion,  with  the  18-gun  brig  Sylph,  when 
about  five  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  Bee  du  Raz.  Captain  Keats 
immediately  made  sail  in  search  of  Lord  Bridport,  leaving  the  Ethalion 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  French  squadron,  which  on  the  1 8th 
bore  away  south-west.  The  Ethalion  was  joined  soon  afterwards  by 
the  38-gun  frigate  Amelia,  Captain  Herbert,  and  on  the  19th  by  the 
44-gun  frigate  Anson,  Captain  Durham ;  and  these  ships  continued 
watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  untU  the  1st  of  October,  when 
blowing  and  thick  weather  separated  the  British  ships ;  but  on  the 
11th,  the  Ethalion  and  Anson,  which  had  for  a  time  lost  sight  of  the 
enemy,  were  joined  by  Commodore  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren.  The 
British  squadron  then  consisted  of —  « 

,.     Commodore  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  Bart 
.     Captain  £>iward  Thomborough, 
„      Sir  Thomas  Byard, 
,9      Hon.  Michael  de  Courcy, 
„      George  Countess, 
„      Philip  Charles  H.  Durham, 
„      Graham  Moore, 
„      Hon.  Charles  Herbert 

Commodore  Bompart,  who,  on  losing  sight  of  the  British  frigates, 
had  steered  for  Lough  Swilly,  in  fulfilment  of  his  orders,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  British  squadron  on  the  same  day  off  Tory  island. 
During  the  night  the  Anson,  in  a  heavy  squall,  carried  away  her 
niizen-mast,  main,  and  main-topsail-yards ;  and  in  the  same  squall  the 
Hoche  lost  her  main-topmast  and  fore  and  mizen  top-gallant-masts. 

At  5h.  30m.  a.m.  on  the  12tfa,  Commodore  Bompart  and  the  ships 
of  his  squadron  found  themselves  at  no  great  distance  from  the  British 
chips.     The  French  at  this  time  were  formed  in  two  ill-constructed 

iTOctie,  74 ;  Immortality,  46 ;  RDmaine,  46 ;  Loire,  46 ;  Bellone.  36 ;  Co- 
unflle,  36 ;  Embugchde,  36 ;  Resoiae,  36 :  Semillante,  36  s  Biche»  i 
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lines,  with  the  disabled  Hoche  in  the  centre  of  the  second*  The 
Robust  and  Magnanime  were  about  four  miles  astern,  the  Amelia  on 
the  lee  quarter,  and  the  Melampus,  Foudroyant,  and  Canada  also  to 
leeward,  and  the  latter  distant  eight  miles :  the  Anson  had  parted 
company  in  the  night. 

At  7h.  A.M.  the  British  endeavoured  to  form  a  line  astern  of  the 
Robust ;  and  the  French  squadron,  being  hemmed  in  with  the  land 
about  Donegal  Bay,  and  haying  no  other  course  to  pursue,  steered 
south-west,  with  the  wind  on  the  starboard  beam,  formed  in  line 
ahead  thus:  S^millante,  Romaine,  Bellone,  Immortality,  Loire, 
Hoche,  R^solue,  Coquille,  and  Embuscade.  At  7h.  45m.  a.m.,  the 
Robust  having  obtained,  by  means  of  keeping  her  wind,  a  position 
on  the  enemy's  weather  qut^r,  edged  away  for  the  Embuscade  and 
Coquille,  and  having  passed  under  the  stem  of  the  former,  ranged  up 
to  leeward,  and  opened  fire  upon  the  Hoche :  these  ships  were  soon  in 
close  action.  The  Magnanime  quickly  followed,  and,  passing  the  Robust 
to  leeward,  was  soon  in  action  with  the  Loire,  Immortality,  and  Bellone, 
which  ships  bore  up  to  rake  her;  but  after  receiving  a  few  broadsides 
from  the  British  forty-four,  made  sail  to  leeward.  The  Magnanime 
then  placed  herself  across  the  bows  of  the  Hoche ;  and  at  lOh.  50m.,  the 
latter  being  entirely  disabled,  having  twenty-five  guns  dismounted  and 
a  great  part  of  her  crew  killed  and  wounded,  hauled  down  her  colours. 
The  Embuscade  also  surrendered  at  llh.  30m. ;  but  the  Coquille  made 
sail  after  the  Loire  and  Immortality.  No  time  was  lost  in  pursuing 
the  four  French  frigates,  the  object  of  which  appeared  to  be  to  cross 
the  bows  of  the  Foudroyant,  which  ship  was  still  on  the  starboard 
tack.  In  this  the  Loire  and  Immortality  succeeded ;  but  the  Bellone 
sailing  indifierently,  was  unable  to  effect  it,  and  was  therefore  oblige<l 
to  keep  her  luff.  After  engaging  the  Melampus,  whose  masts  she  dis- 
abled, and  keeping  up  a  running  fight  of  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes 
with  the  Ethalion,  the  French  frigate,  having  had  twenty  killed  and 
forty-five  wounded,  struck  her  colours.  The  Coquille  waA  engaged 
by  the  Melampus,  and  waa  also  obliged  to  strike,  and  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  boat  from  the  Magnanime.  The  Anson  had  rejoined, 
but  was  so  iar  to  leeward  as  to  be  incapable  of  taking  part  in  the  at- 
tack ;  she,  however,  waa  snooeesively  engaged  by  the  Loire  and  her 
three  consorts  as  they  made  off  to  leewaid ;  from  which  cause  th6 
Anson  had  two  men  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  with  masts  and  yards 
much  crippled. 

On  the  14  th  of  October,  the  Immortality  and  R^solue  were  chaaed, 
and  the  latter  was  overtaken  by  the  Melampus,  Captain  Graham 
Moore,  and  after  a  feeble  resistance  the  French  ship  surrendered.  The 
Immortality  made  no  effort  to  succour  her  consort,  or  to  bring  the  Me- 
lampus to  action. 

It  will  be  tedious  to  follow  in  detail  the  history  of  this  unfortunate 
expedition.     The  Loire,*  a  very  powerful  ship,  after  a  severe  action 

*  **  On  the  16th,  the  Mermaid  and  Kangaroo  regained  light  of  the  ihip  Ihey 
were  purauing,  and  at  3h«  p.m.,  the  brig  being  far  advanced  in  the  chase,  fncoeedea 
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with  the  Mermaid  and  Kangaroo,  on  the  17th,  fell  in  next  day  with 
the  Anson  (forty-four)  in  company  with  the  hrig,  and  was  again  brought 
to  action,  and  captured — and  on  the  20th,  her  consort,  the  Immortaltte, 
shared  a  similar  fate — ^being  taken  by  the  Fisgard. 

At  11  h.  dOm.  A.M.  the  Fisgard  commenced  firing  her  bow  guns,  and 
at  half  an  hour  past  noon  succeeded  in  getting  alongside,  when  a  well- 
contested  action  took  place,  which  was  maintained  with  equal  spirit  on 
both  sides.  At  a  little  before  Ih.  p.m.  the  Fisgard's  sails  and  rigging 
had  received  so  much  damage  from  the  shot  of  the  Immortality,  that 
she  dropped  astern,  and  the  French  frigate  immediately  took  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  endeavoured  to  escape;  but  at  Ih.  SOm.  the  Fisgard, 
having  repaired  her  damages,  again  got  up  with  her  antagonist,  and 
the  firing  recommenced  on  both  sides. 

The  action  continued  unabated  until  dh«  p.m.,  by  which  time  the 
Immortality  having  her  mixen-mast  shot  away — ^her  other  masts  badly 
wounded — very  leaky  from  shot  holes — and  her  captain  and  first  lieu- 
tenant, two  military  officers,  and  fifty-four  men  being  killed,  and 
sixty-one  wounded,  hauled  down  her  colours.  The  Fis^ird,  when  the 
action  terminated,  had  five  feet  water  in  her  hold,  her  masts  and 
rigging  much  injured,  and  she  had  sustained  a  loss  of  ten  seamen 
killed,  and  Lieutenant  Mark  Anthony  Gerard  (marines),  twenty-three 
seamen  and  two  marines  wounded.  The  prize  carried  twenty-four  long 
24-pounders  on  her  main-deck,  and  fourteen  long  8-pounders  and  four 
brass  d6-pounder  carronades  on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  making 
a  total  of  forty-two  guns.     The  Fisgard  was  an  18-pounder  frigate, 

in  brixij^  the  enemy,  which  wbs  the  40-gim  frigate  Loire,  to  action  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  and  continued  to  engage  until,  her  fore-topmast  being  shot  away, 
she  dropped  astern. 

**  At  daybreak  on  the  17th,  the  Mermsdd  having  continued  the  pursuit,  and  in 
consequence  outsailed  the  brig,  the  Loire  shortened  sail,  and  at  6h.  45m.  a.m.,  both 
ships  going  nearly  before  the  wind,  steering  north-east,  the  action  commenced,  and 
was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  on  both  aides.  The  Loire  made  an  attempt  to  board, 
which  was,  however,  frustrated  by  the  able  management  of  the  Mermaid's  first 
lieutenant,  Michael  Halliday ;  and  shortly  afterward  the  Mermaid  gaining  a  posi- 
tion on  the  larboard  bow  of  her  opponent,  was  enabled  to  ply  her  starboard  guns 
with  considerable  e£fect,  and  closing  within  pistol-shot,  brought  down  the  Loire's 
fore-topmast  and  cross-jack-yard.  At  9h.  15m.  the  Loire  lost  her  main-topsail- 
yard,  which  was  followed  by  the  fall  of  the  Mermaid's ;  and  just  as  Captain  New- 
man was  on  the  point  of  reaping  the  reward  of  his  bravery,  and  had  directed  the 
Mermaid  to  be  luiFed  across  the  hawse  of  the  Loire,  the  miien-mast  of  the  British 
frigate  was  shot  away,  and  her  main-topmast  also  fell.  Thus  crippled,  and  haying 
all  her  sails  riddled,  and  her  remaining  masts  badly  wounded,  the  Mermaid  ceaaed 
firing,  of  which  the  Loire  taking  advantage,  put  bdfbre  the  wind,  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight.  The  Mermaid,  although  so  mudi  damaged  aloft,  had  oxily  three  men  killed 
and  thirteen  wounded. 

"  The  force  of  the  two  ships  will  scarcely  bear  comparison.  The  British  frigate 
was  of  the  small  12-pounder  class,  of  693  tons  only,  and  200  men ;  while  ^ke  Loire 
was  a  first-dass  IS-pounder  frigate,  of  1,100  tons,  and  including  soldiers,  had  on 
board  624  men,  of  which  her  loss  is  not  stated.  The  action,  therefore,  is  one  of 
the  many  gallant  and  meritorious  events  which  graoe  the  British  annals.  A  heavy 
gale  came  on  shortly  after  the  action  had  owsed,  and  the  Mermaid's  foremast,  in 
consequence  of  its  severe  wounds,  fell.  After  a  dangerous  nm  the  Mennaid  readied 
Lough  Swillf  on  the  19th."— .4//ai'«  Naval  BaUht. 
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ftnd  in  all  mounted  forty-six  gnns ;  so  that  the  od is  ia  favour  of  the 
enemy  was  just  as  it  could  be  wished.  Lieutenant  Surman  Garden, 
first  of  the  Fisgard,  was  made  a  commander. 

As  this  was  the  last  ship  of  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Bom- 
part  which  was  captured,  it  may  bo  desirable  to  recapitulate  the  fate 
of  her  consorts. 

Gnn  Ship, 

74     Hoche    ^ 

rCoquille I  Captured    by  Sir  John    Borlase  Warren's 

j  Embuscade    ...  |     squadron,  on  the  12th  of  October. 

]  Bellone J 

IResolue Struck  to  the  Melampus  on  the  14th. 

(After  a  very  gallant  action  with  the  Kan- 
garoo and  Mermaid  on  the  16th,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Anson  and  Kangaroo  on  the 
18th  of  October. 
T        rtal't^         r Captured  by  the  Fisgard  on  the  20th   of 
*"  \    October. 

40     Romaine I 

36     S^millante     ...  ^Got  safe  into  Brest  and  L'Orient. 
Schooner  Biche J 

The  Hoche  was  a  beautiful  ship  of  1,900  tons,  and  is  to  this  day 
an  ornament  to  the  British  nayy,  in  which  she  is  named  the  Done- 
gal. The  Coquille  and  Embuscade  were  fine  900  ton  frigates,  of  the 
12-pounder  class,  and  the  latter,  under  the  name  Ambuscade,  performed 
good  service ;  but  the  former  took  fire  and  blew  up  in  Hamooze,  shortly 
after  being  surveyed  prepamtory  to  her  purchase.  The  Bellone  and 
K^lue  were  ships  of  880  tons,  but  although  purchased  into  the  navy, 
were  never  actively  employed.  The  Loire  and  Immortality,  under  the 
same  names,  had  a  long  run,  and  were  often  honourably  mentioned 
afterwards  for  daring  deeds.  The  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment were  voted  to  Commodore  Warren,  and  the  captains,  &o.,  under 
his  orders.* 

As  the  signal  failure  of  this,  the  final  attempt  of  the  Directoiy  to 
throw  an  invading  force  upon  the  Irish  shores,  may  be  considered  the 
concluding  occurrence  of  any  importance  connected  with  the  insurrec- 
tion of  '98,  so  also,  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  unfortunate  leaders  of 
the  United  Irishmen  who  provoked  and  called  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  government,  followed  fast  upon  Bompart's  defeat  Of  three 
rebel  agents  on  board  the  Hoche,  when  captiirod  by  Sir  John  Warren, 
two— Tone  and  Teeling — ^were  immediately  recogmzed,  while  the  third 
(Sullivan),  among  the  crowd  of  prisoners,  eluded  observation  and 
escaped.  The  two  former  were  forwarded  to  the  capital — tried  by  a 
military  court-martial— capitally  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  undergo 
the  extreme  penalty  the  British  laws  attach  to  treason. 

In  a  l^gal  point  of  view,  the  defence  employed  was  an  aggravation 

•  Alkn't  NsTal  Battles 
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of  the  offence.  In  a  lengthened  address,  in  which  mneh  ineleTant 
matter  was  introdaced,  and  occasionally  ohliged  the  conrt  to  interrapt 
the  prisoner — resting  his  defence  upon  the  untenable  grounds  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  subject  of  Britain,  from  holding  a  commission  in  the 
service  of  the  French  republic,  Tone,  after  an  interruption  from  the 
president  of  the  court-martial,  thus  continued : — 

^'  I  shall,  then,  confine  myself  to  some  points  relative  to  my  con- 
nection with  the  French  army.  Attached  to  no  party  in  the  French 
republic,  without  interest,  without  money,  without  intrigue,  the  open- 
ness and  integrity  of  my  views  raised  me  to  a  high  and  confiden- 
tial rank  in  its  armies.  I  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  Executive 
Directory,  the  approbation  of  my  generals,  and,  I  venture  to  add,  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  my  brave  comrades.  When  I  review  these 
circumstances,  I  feel  a  secret  and  internal  consolation,  which  no  reverse 
of  fortune,  no  sentence  in  the  power  of  this  court  to  inflict,  can  ever 
deprive  me  o^  or  weaken  in  any  degree.  Under  the  flag  of  the  French 
republic  I  originally  engaged,  with  a  view  to  save  and  liberate  my 
own  countiy.  For  that  purpose,  I  have  encountered  the  chances  of 
war  amongst  strangers ;  for  that  purpose,  I  have  repeatedly  braved  the 
terrors  of  the  ocean,  covered,  as  I  know  it  to  be,  with  the  triumphant 
fleets  of  that  power  which  it  was  my  glory  and  my  duty  to  oppose. 
I  have  sacrificed  all  my  views  in  life ;  I  have  courted  poverty ;  I  have 
left  a  beloved  wife  unprotected,  and  children  whom  I  adored,  father- 
less. After  such  sacrifices  in  a  cause  which  I  have  always  conscien- 
tiously considered  as  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom — ^it  is  no  great 
effort,  at  this  day,  to  add  ^  the  sacrifice  of  my  life.' 

^^  But  I  hear  it  said^  that  this  unfortunate  country  has  been  a  prey 
to  all  sorts  of  horrors.  I  sincerely  lament  it.  I  beg,  however,  it  may 
be  remembered,  that  I  have  been  absent  four  years  from  Ireland.  To 
me  these  sufferings  can  never  be  attributed.  I  designed,  by  fair  and 
open  war,  to  procure  the  separation  of  the  two  countries.  For  open 
war  I  was  prepared ;  but  if,  instead  of  that,  a  system  of  private  assas- 
sination has  taken  place,  I  repeat,  whilst  I  deplore  it,  that  it  is  not 
chargeable  on  me.  Atrocities,  it  seems,  have  been  committed  on  both 
sides.  I  do  not  less  deplore  them  ;  I  detest  them  from  my  heart — and 
to  those  who  know  my  character  and  sentiments,  I  may  safely  appeal 
for  the  truth  of  this  assertion.     With  them  I  need  no  justification. 

^^  In  a  cause  like  this,  success  is  eveiy  thing.  Success,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar,  fixes  its  merits.  Washington  succeeded,  and  Kosciusko 
faUed. 

^^  After  a  combat  nobly  sustained,  a  combat  which  would  have  ex- 
cited the  respect  and  sympathy  of  a  generous  enemy,  my  fate  was  to 
become  a  prisoner.  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  those  who  gave  the 
order,  I  was  brought  hither  in  irons,  like  a  felon.  I  mention  this  for 
the  sake  of  others— for  me,  I  am  indifferent  to  it,  I  am  aware  of  the 
fate  which  awaits  me,  and  scorn  equally  the  tone  of  complaint  and 
that  of  supplication. 

^^  As  to  the  connection  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  I 
repeat  it,  all  that  has  been  imputed  to  me,  words,  writings,  and  actions,  I 
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here  deliberately  avow.  I  haye  spoken  and  acted  with  reflection  and  on 
principle,  and  am  ready  to  meet  the  consequences.  Whatever  be  the 
sentence  of  this  court,  I  am  prepared  for  it.  Its  members  will  surely 
discharge  their  duty — I  shall  take  care  not  to  be  wanting  to  mine." 

As  might  bo  expected  from  the  character  of  the  defence,  the  court- 
martial  found  him  guilty.  He  was  ordered  for  execution  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  the  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  lord-lieutenant  The 
condemned  man  was  reconducted  to  the  prison  of  the  provost— -and 
one  of  the  most  singular  occurrences  of  the  times  followed.  We  extract 
the  account  from  the  memoir  given  to  the  public  by  his  son : — 

^^  The  sentence  of  my  father  was  evidently  illegal.  Curran  knew, 
however,  very  well  that,  by  bringing  the  case  before  the  proper  tri- 
bunal, the  result  would  ultimately  be  the  same-— that  he  could  not  be 
acquitted.  But  then,  the  delays  of  the  law  might  be  brought  in  play, 
and  the  all-important  point  of  gaining  time  would  be  obtained.  The 
French  government  could  not,  in  honour,  but  interfere,  and  the  case, 
from  a  mere  legal,  would  become  a  political  one.  *  *  *  Deter- 
mined to  form  a  bar  for  his  defence,  and  bring  the  case  before  the 
Court  of  King  s  Bench,  then  sitting,  and  presided  by  Lord  Kilwarden^ 
a  man  of  the  purest  and  most  benevolent  virtue,  and  who  always  tem- 
pered justice  with  mercy,  Curran  endeavoured,  the  whole  day  of  the 
11th,  to  raise  a  subscription  for  this  purpose.  But  terror  had  closed 
every  door ;  and  I  have  it  from  his  own  lips,  that  even  among  the 
Catholic  leaders,  many  of  them  wealthy,  no  one  dared  to  subscribe. 
Curran  then  determined  to  proceed  alone.  On  this  circumstance  no 
comment  can  be  expected  from  the  son  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 
Those  men  had  behaved  nobly  towards  him  in  former  times,  almost  as 
perilous.     The  universal  dread  must  be  their  excuse. 

*^  On  the  next  day,  12th  November  (the  day  fixed  for  his  execu- 
tion), the  scene  in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  was  awful  and  impressive 
to  the  highest  degree.  As  soon  as  it  opened,  Curran  advanced,  leading 
the  aged  father  of  Tone,  who  producieid  his  affidavit  that  his  son  had 
been  brought  before  a  bench  of  officers,  calling  itself  a  court-martial, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  ^  I  do  not  pretend,'  said  Curran,  ^  that  Mr. 
Tone  is  not  guilty  of  the  charges  of  which  he  is  accused.  I  presume 
the  officers  were  honourable  men.  But  it  is  stated  in  this  affidavit,  as 
a  solemn  fact,  that  Mr.  Tone  had  no  commission  under  his  Majesty ; 
and,  therefore,  no  court-martial  could  have  cognizance  of  any  crime 
imputed  to  him,  whilst  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  sate  in  the  capacity 
of  the  great  criminal  court  of  the  land.  In  times  when  war  was 
raging,  when  man  was  opposed  to  man  in  the  field,  courts-martial 
might  be  endured ;  but  every  law  authority  is  with  me,  whilst  I  stand 
upon  this  sacred  and  immutable  principle  of  the  constitution,  that 
martial  law  and  civil  law  are  incompatible,  and  that  the  former  must 
eease  with  the  existence  of  the  latter.  This  is  not,  however,  the  time 
for  arguing  this  momentous  question.  My  client  must  appear  in  this 
court  He  is  cast  for  death  this  very  day ;  he  may  be  ordered  fot 
execution  whilst  I  address  you.  I  call  on  the  court  to  support  the 
law,  and  move  for  a  kabeoi  corpui,  to  be  directed  to  the  provoHt- 
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manlial  of  the  barracks  of  Dublin,  and  Major  Sandys,  to  bring  up  thm 
body  of  Tone." 

Vhief  Justice. — "Hare  a  writ  instantly  prepared." 

Curran. — "  My  client  may  die  whilst  the  writ  is  preparing." 

Chief  Justice. — "Mr.  Sheriff,  proceed  to  the  barracks,  and  acquaint 
the  provost-marshal  that  a  writ  is  preparing  to  suspend  Mr.  Tone's 
execution,  and  see  that  he  be  not  execnted." 

^^  The  court  awaited,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  agitation  and  suspense, 
the  return  of  the  sheriff.  He  speedily  appeared,  and  said,  ^  My  lord, 
I  have  been  to  the  barracks,  in  pursuance  of  your  order.  The  provost- 
marshal  says  he  must  obey  Major  Sandys — Major  Sandys  says  he  most 
obey  Lord  Comwallis.'  Mr.  Curran  announced,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Mr.  Tone,  the  father,  was  just  returned,  after  serving  the  habeas 
corpus^  and  that  General  Craig  would  not  obey  it  The  chief  justice 
exclaimed,  ^  Mr.  Sheriff,  take  the  body  of  Tone  into  custody — ^take 
the  provost-marshal  and  Major  Sandys  into  custody,  and  shew  the  order 
of  the  court  to  Greneral  Craig.' 

^  The  general  impression  was  now,  that  the  prisoner  would  be  led  out 
to  execution,  in  defiance  of  the  court  This  apprehension  was  le^ble 
in  the  countenance  of  Lord  Kilwarden,  a  man  who,  in  the  worst  of 
times,  preserved  a  religious  respect  for  the  laws,  and  who,  besides,  I 
may  add,  felt  every  personal  feeling  of  pity  and  respect  for  the  pri- 
soner, whom  he  had  formerly  contributed  to  shield  from  the  vengeance 
of  government  on  an  occasion  almost  as  perilous.  His  agitation,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  an  eye-witness,  was  magnificent" 

Tone,  who,  according  to  the  memoir  given  by  his  son,  had  long 
contemplated  suicide  in  the  event  of  a  probable  failure  leading  to  an 
ignominious  death,  had  consummated  the  act  he  had  previously  de- 
cided upon  effecting.  That  execution  would  succeed  conviction  he 
was  assured — and  as,  in  those  days,  no  delicacy  was  observed  towards 
the  unfortunate,  circumstances  occurred  which  probably,  hurried  the 
event  he  had  resolved  upon : — 

^^  It  is  said  that,  on  the  evening  of  that  very  day,  he  could  see  and 
hear  the  soldiers  erecting  the  gallows  for  him  before  his  windows. 
That  very  night  (according  to  the  report  given  by  his  jailers),  having 
secreted  a  penknife,  he  in£cted  a  deep  wound  across  his  neck.  It  was 
soon  discovered  by  the  sentry,  and  a  surgeon  called  in  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  who  stopped  the  blood  and  closed  it  He  reported 
that,  as  the  prisoner  had  missed  the  carotid  artery,  he  might  yet  snr- 
vive,  but  was  in  the  extremest  danger.  Tone  murmured  only  in  reply, 
*  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so  bad  an  anatomist' " 

Of  course  all  legal  intervention  to  stand  between  the  unhappy  cul- 
prit and  his  doom  was  now  found  unavailing:-^ The  sheriff  returned 
at  length  with  the  £fttal  news.  He  had  been  refused  admittance  in 
the  barracks;  but  was  informed  that  Mr.  Tone,  who  had  wounded 
himself  dangerously  the  night  before,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
removed.  A  French  emigrant  surgeon,  who  had  closed  the  wound, 
was  called  in,  and  declared  there  was  no  saying  for  four  days  whether 
it  was  mortal    His  bead  was  to  be  kept  in  one  position,  and  a  sentiniel 
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was  set  over  bim  to  prevent  his  speaking.  Removal  would  kill  him 
at  once.  The  chief  justice  instantly  ordered  a  rule  for  suspending  the 
execution. 

That  humane  act  was  now  unnecessary,  for  death  was  about  to  re- 
lease the  prisoner: — ^'  On  the  momipg  of  the  19th  of  November,  he 
was  seized  with  the  spasms  of  approaching  death.  It  is  said  that  the 
surgeon  who  attended  whispered  that,  if  he  attempted  to  move  or 
speak,  he  must  expire  instantly ;  that  he  overheard  lum,  and,  making 
a  slight  movement,  replied,  *■  I  can  yet  find  words  to  thank  you,  Sir ; 
it  is  the  most  welcome  news  you  could  give  me.  What  should  I  wiab 
to  live  for?'  Falling  back  with  theee  expressions  on  his  lips,  he  ex« 
piled  withoat  farther  effort." 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

tm  IN8URGXNT8  OF  '98 — CAU8XS  OF  THBIB  FAILURE — THEia  C.KADBR8— -TH» 
CATHOLIC  CLBBOT  —  B8PI0NA0B  IMF0&MB&8  —  M^BKIMMUf's  NA&RATZYB  — 
MAJOR  SIRR. 

In  looking  back  to  the  historio  transactions  of  the  years  which 
closed  the  past  century  and  ushered  in  the  present,  although  the  poli- 
tical consequences  which  resulted  from  the  Irish  insurrection  will 
strike  the  observer  as  truly  remarkable— 'in  a  military  view,  the  in- 
surgent outbreak  of  '98  was  confined  to  desultory  warfare,  of  short 
duration,  and  marked  only  by  the  common-place  occurrences  attendant 
on  ciyil  contests,  and  the  efforts  of  the  many  against  the  few,  when 
mere  physical  force  arrays  itself  against  bodies  disciplined  in  the  art 
of  war.  It  is  anomalous  but  true,  that  with  every  natural  quality  to 
form  the  soldier,  the  Irish  peasantry  are,  as  a  mob,  probably,  the  least 
formidable  in  Europe.  Hence,  with  enormous  numerical  superiority, 
the  insurgent  masses  made  but.  a  sorry  figure,  when  arrayed  against 
their  enemies — ^their  efforts,  without  combination  or  direction,  as  a 
consequence  producing  the  ruinous  defeats,  which  discipline  and  unity 
in  action  will  ever  inflict  upon  disorderly  crowds  who  attempt  to  try 
conclusions  in  the  field— and,  with  but  rare  exceptions,  the  conflicts 
between  the  ro3ralist8  and  rebels  assumed  rather  the  character  of  a 
slaughter  than  a  fight 

The  man  who  will  be  guided  in  opinion  by  the  records  of  these 
troublous  times,  will  repudiate  the  favourite  doctrine  of  the  dema- 
gogue, who  babbles  about  "  physical  force,"  and  the  power  of  "  the 
people" — a  false  term  used  commonly  to  designate  ^^  the  mob."  In 
the  construction  of  the  Irish,  the  military  matirid  is  predominant. 
Brave,  active,  mercurial«^impas8ive  to  weather— -endurant  of  fatigue — 
indifferent  to  thirst  and  hunger — sufficiently  excitable  to  attempt  aty 
thing — and  yet  plastic  in  the  hands  of  their  instructors,  and  passing 
with  cheerfumess  through  the  ordeal  required  to  form  the  soldier — 
with  all  these,  comprehending  every  military  qualification,  as  a  sec- 
tional portion  of  a  mob,  the  Irishman  is  contemptible.  To  mould  the 
soldier  you  must  first  unmake  the  man.  Under  his  teacher's  hand  the 
very  nature  of  the  peasant  undergoes  a  change-— and  discipline,  like 
steel  applied  to  flint,  elicits  natural  energies  that  otherwise  would  have 
continued  dormant  for  ever.  With  amazing  rapidity  the  Irish  pea- 
sant evolves  from  the  slough  of  ignorance  which  hitherto  had  veiled 
the  superior  qualities  that  heaven  had  given  him— and  he,  who  but  a 
few  years  berore,  seemed  destined  for  the  lowest  purposes  of  humble 
drudgery,  is  SbQu  foremost  among  the  first  in  breach  and  battle-field, 
and  pointing  to  sluggard  spirits  the  road  to  vict«3ry. 

That  a  people,  whose  natural  construction  was  essentially  martial 
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should  hare  failed  so  signally  when  they  rashly  appealed  to  anns,  it 
at  first  view  hard  to  be  accounted  for.     They  had  the  excitement,  in 
many  instances,  of  real  wrongs,  and  in  mors,  fonght  under  the  impulse 
of  religious  bigotry — ^both  powerful  stimulants  to  action — and  yet  in 
examining  their  successes — few  and  far  between—to  treachery  or  mis* 
conduct  in  most  instances  they  may  be  traced.     The  troops  slaughtered 
at  Prosperous,  Oulart,  and  Tubbemeering,  were  lost  partly  by  treason, 
and  through  the  total  incompetency  of  their  commanders.   At  Arklo  w  and 
Boss,  if  numbers  could  be  made  available  to  secure  victory,  the  rebels 
should  hare  annihilated  the  small  garrisons  who  so  gallantly  and  bloodily 
repulsed  them.     But  the  truth  is,  in  a  crowd  of  unpractised  com- 
batants there  is  weakness  and  not  strength.     '^  Numerically,  the  rebels 
were  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  effect  all  their  objects ; 
but  they  had  no  idea  of  discipline,  and  little  of  subordination.''    Their 
intrepidity  was  great,  and  their  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  fire  and 
slaughter  astonishing.     Yet  on  every  occasion  it  was  obviously  the 
cause,  and  not  the  leaders,  that  spurred  them  into  action.     In  one  pro- 
tracted struggle,  which  lasted  ten  hours— the  assault  upon  the  town  of 
Ross — the  rebels,  in  the  false  confidence  derived  from  physical  supe- 
riority, and  under  the  maddening  influence  of  drunkenness  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  fought  with  an  unsurpassed  ferocity.     Why  should  not 
thirty  thousand  men,  assailing  an  open  town,  and  a  garrison  not  a 
twentieth  of  their  own  number,  bear  down  all  opposition,  and  over- 
whelm their  enemies  by  the  mere  weight  of  thousands  ?    First — ^be- 
cause in  themselves  they  had  neither  a  digested  plan,  nor  unity  of  pur- 
pose to  execute  it ;  and  second— that  their  chiefs  were  utterly  incapable 
of  turning  physical  force  to  proper  advantage.     Even  perfK>nal  example 
was  withheld — and  while  in  the  burning  streets  ^e  royalist  com- 
mander rallied  the  unsteady,  and  headed  the  more  gallant,  Harvey  and 
his  aide-de-camp  were  listless  spectators  of  the  battle  from  a  hill  beyond 
the  range  of  cannon.     Deficient  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  was,  the 
subordinate  officers  were  equally  contemptible— and  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  intrepid  and  persevering  insurgents  could  not  actually  find 
a  single  leader  who  had  sufficient  tact  or  influence  to  secure  for  them 
a  certain,  and  what  should  have  been,  an  easy  victory.     One  fact  con- 
nected with  the  battle  of  New  Ross  is  worthy  of  remark.    The  casual- 
ties bore  an  accurate  ratio  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  severally  en- 
gaged.    The  royalist  had  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  returned  hort 
de  combat — while  the  rebel  loss,  even  at  the  lowest  estimate,  ranged 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred,  while  Barrington  makes 
t  five  thousand. 

In  mentioning  the  rebel  battles  of  Arklow  and  New  Ross,  we  name 
probably,  those  in  which  their  chances  of  victory  ran  closest.  On  Tara 
they  were  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep-— and  the  defence  of  their  en- 
trenched camp  on  Yinegar-hill  was  contemptible. 

Had  the  insurgents  possessed  men  of  personal  consideration  and  mi- 
litaiy  experience  to  have  directed  the  storm,  its  suppression  would 
have  been,  no  doubt,  more  delayed,  and  more  difficult.  Their  leaders, 
lay  and  clerical,  were  eaually  incompetent — and.  with  rare  excep- 
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tions,  confined  to  men  of  dissipated  habits  and  mined  fortunes,  who, 
like  Catiline's  confederates,  brought  little  to  the  cause  beyond  the 
recklessness  of  desperation.  No  matter  how  wild  and  hopeless  a 
popular  movement  may  appear  to  reflecting  minds,  insane  enthusiasts 
and  broken  men  will  be  found  ready  to  embark  life  or  property  in  the 
venture — and  it  is  strange  that  in  a  country  circumstanced  as  Ireland 
was  then,  many  men  of  consideration  and  some  talent  were  not  ex- 
tenmvely  connected  in  the  outbreak. 

Of  the  few  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  who  proceeded  to  overt  acts 
of  rebellion,  there  was  not  an  individual  who  bore  an  untainted  cha- 
racter in  the  list — and,  on  the  shewing  of  one  of  their  own  prelates,'* 
whoso  local  knowledge  enabled  him  to  speak  correctly  to  the  fact, 
those  who  obtained  an  infamous  celebrity  in  the  field,  had  previously 
lost  caste  for  drunkenness  or  immorality.  I  am  by  no  means  inclin^ 
to  believe  that  the  Catholic  priests  were  at  that  time  anxious  for  a 
revolution.  The  example  of  France  was  too  recent  and  too  startling 
to  be  overlooked — the  aJtarhad  been  overturned  with  the  throne — and 
in  the  anarchy  of  a  republic,  would  the  security  of  the  Romish  church  be 
guaranteed  in  one  coimtry,  when  in  another,  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances, it  had  been  annihilated  root  and  branch  ?  Dr.  Stock,  in  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  the  Irish  priesthood,  although  obliged,  per- 
haps, to  let  pass  without  opposition,  could  never  have  originated  a 
republican  movement,  argues  that  self-interest  would  prevent  it. 

"  "What  powerful  motives,**  says  the  bishop,  "  could  prevail  on  this 
order  of  men  to  lend  their  hearts  and  hands  to  a  revolution,  which  so 
manifestly  threatened  to  overwhelm  their  own  credit  and  consequence, 
supposing  even  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  that  religion 
of  which  they  professed  themselves  to  be  the  consecrated  ministers  ? 
I  will  tell  the  reader  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  key  to  this  mys- 
tery, if  I  may  have  his  pardon  for  tho  digression. 

*'*'  The  almost  total  dependence  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  upon  their 
people  for  the  means  of  subsistence  is  the  cause,  according  to  my  best 
Judgment,  why  upon  every  popular  commotion  many  priests  of  that 
communion  have  been,  and  until  measures  of  better  policy  are  adopted^ 
always  will  be,  found  in  the  ranks  of  sedition  and  opposition  to  the 
established  government.  The  peasant  will  love  a  revolution  because 
he  feels  the  weight  of  poverty^  and  has  not  often  the  sense  to  perceive 
that  a  change  of  masters  may  render  it  heavier.  The  priest  must 
follow  the  impulse  of  the  popular  wave,  or  be  left  behind  on  the  beach 
to  perish.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  superstition  was  of  force 
to  uphold  the  credit  and  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  even  where 
convulsions  shook  to  pieces  the  fabric  of  civil  government  But  the 
reign  of  superstition  is  either  past  or  passing :  at  least  if  it  holds  the 
mind  of  the  believer,  it  is  not  by  many  degrees  so  cfiectual  as  formerly 
to  open  his  purse.  Holy  oil,  and  indulgences,  and  absolutions,  have 
fallen  much  in  their  price ;  confessions  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
unproductive ;  and  even  the  golden  mine  of  Purgatory  seems  to  b« 

*  Dr.  Caulfield. 
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running  to  a  thread.  Yolantaij  contnbution,  the  main  resonree  of 
the  priest,  must  depend  on  his  popularity.  ^  Live  with  me,  and  live 
as  I  do.  Oppress  me  not  with  superior  learning  or  refinement  Take 
thankfully  what  I  choose  to  give  you,  and  earn  it  by  compliance  with 
my  i>olitical  creed  and  conduct'  Such,  when  justly  translated,  is  the 
language  of  the  Irish  cottager  to  his  priest  It  is  language  which 
will  be  listened  to  in  proportion  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  A  sturdy 
moralist  will  do  his  duty  in  despite  of  penury.  Admirable,  and  not  to 
be  looked  for  among  the  common  herd  of  mankind,  is  the  virtue  which 
can  withstand  the  menace  of  absolute  want  of  bread." 

To  other  causes,  besides  want  of  organization  and  deficiency  in 
leadership,  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  insurrection  may  be  referred. 
Never  was  there  a  state  conspiracy  in  which  so  many  treacherous  as- 
sociates were  engaged,  nor  where  the  unbounded  influence  of  gold  in 
unloosing  every  tie  of  honour  was  so  strikingly  exemplified.  It  was 
not  to  the  humbler  instruments  of  rebellion  that  treason  was  confined. 
From  such,  danger  could  be  evaded — but  against  the  machinations  of 
men  like  Reynolds  and  Armstrong,  could  there  be  security,  when 
every  thing  united  to  place  them  beyond  the  range  of  bein^  suspected  ? 
The  circumstances  attendant  on  the  arrest  of.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
prove  in  what  profound  mystery  the  secret  springs  from  which  govern- 
ment obtained  its  information  was  then  enshrouded.  To  Neilson,  the 
betrayal  of  the  insurgent  chief  was  generally  attributed  at  the  time, 
while  future  revelations  go  to  shew  that  he  himself  was  betrayed  by 
a  guiltier  associate — and  that,  unconsciously,  he  became  the  means 
through  whom  the  actual  traitor  reached  his  destined  victim.* 

That  venal  wretches  will  be  found  in  every  community,  not  only 
open  to,  but  actually  courting  corruption,  has  ever  been  a  fatal  truth. 
In  those  dreadful  days  there  was  no  scarcity  of  low-bom  traitors,  men 
ready  to  traflSc  in  blood,  and  with  the  cold  determination  of  practised 
villany,  coil,  serpent-like,  round  the  victim  on  whom  they  had  set 
their  eye,  and  provoke  disclosures  to  drag  him  to  the  scafibld.  But 
moral  turpitude  was  found  in  a  bettor  order — and  many  who  would 
not  exactly  exhibit  in  the  witness-box,  nevertheless  abused  '^  the  king's 

*  **  As  it  is  evident  that  Hughes  was  in  the  fiiU  confidence  of  Neilson  the  28th 
of  April,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ceased  to  be  so  previoosly  to  the 
19th  of  May ;  and  yet,  during  this  period  and  long  before  it,  there  is  very  little 
doabt  that  Hughes  was  an  informer. 

"  Neilson's  frank,  open,  unsuspecting  nature,  was  well  known  to  the  agents  of 
|ovemment,  and  even  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Keilson,  and  on  one  occasion  had  visited  him  in  prison. 

**  Hughes,  it  is  probable,  was  set  upon  Neilson  with  a  view  to  ascertain  his 
haunts,  and  to  enter  into  communication  with  his  friends,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  implicating  Grattan,  and  of  discovering  Lord  Edward.  That  his  perfidy  never 
was  suspected  by  Neilson,  during  their  intimacy,  tliere  are  many  proofs ;  and  still 
more,  that  Neilson's  fidelity  to  the  cause  he  had  embarked  in,  and  the  friends  be 
was  aisociated  with,  was  never  called  in  question  by  his  companions  and  fellow-pri- 
soners,  Emmett,  M'Nevin,  and  O'Connor.  This  man  (Hughes),  previously  to  the 
rebellion,  was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  bore  a  good  character,  in  Belfost. 
He  kept  a  krge  bookseller  and  stationer's  shop  iu  that  town." — Uvei  qjfihe  Lmiid 
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press  damnably,*  and  biongbt  obloquy  on  those  who  lent  heart  and 
Ibrtnne  honestij  to  the  royalist  cause.* 

There  is  a  yeiy  delicate  question  in  political  ethics  to  touch  up(»n-^ 
the  extent  to  Vuch  a  goyernment  may  find  it  premissil  le  to  yentuie— 
and,  still  keeping  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  yiew,  employ  secret 
espionage^  and,  by  any  and  eyery  means,  penetrate  the  designs  of  men 
belieyed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  common  weal.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  any  executiye  will  decline  the  reception  of  information,  no 
matter  how  corrupt  the  channel  may  be  from  which  it  is  obtained-— 
and  to  attach  blame,  on  general  principles,  to  the  Irish  goyernment  in 
'98  is  consequently,  ridiculous.  But  a  detectiye  system  of  police  is 
very  different  from  a  false  exercise  of  power  in  securing  conyiction  for 
an  offence  reyealed.  To  denounce  is  one  thing — to  oonyict,  another. 
To  procure  the  secret  reyelations  of  a  scoundrel  may  not  only  be  ex- 
cusable, but  eyen  creditable  to  the  vigilance  of  a  government — but  bis 
future  agency  in  judicial  investigation  should,  if  possible,  be  dispensed 
with — and,  when  innocence  and  guilt  are  to  be'  established,  Lonester 
means  should  be  employed. 

The  blasting  spot  upon  the  character  of  the  Irish  executive  in  '98 
appears  to  be  the  unworthy  means  by  which  their  objects  were  attained. 
An  infamous  bureau  was  established  in  the  Castle  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Major  Sirr — and  every  individual  of  these 
blood-hounds,  as  described  by  Curran,  was  a  man  ^^  who  measured  his 
value  by  the  coffins  of  his  victims — and  in  the  field  of  evidence,  ap- 
preciated his  fame,  as  the  Indian  warrior  does  in  fight,  by  the  number 
of  scalps  with  which  he  can  swell  his  victory." 

Even  when  the  rebellion  was  virtually  suppressed — and  the  better- 
informed  of  the  conspirators,  perceiving  that  the  game  was  desperate, 
had  thrown  themselves  upon  the  clemency  of  the  government,  still 
these  infamous  agents  were  employed.  In  speaking  of  negotiations 
between  the  executive  and  state  prisoners,  already  given  to  the  reader. 
Doctor  Madden  says,  *'*'  During  these  transactions,  a  special  commission, 

*  An  uncle  of  the  author  held  a  command  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  recd?ed 
an  official  order  to  search  the  house  of  a  wealthy  trader,  who  had  been  denounced 
as  disaffected.  A  particular  bureau  wai  pointed  out  as  the  depository  of  some  trea* 
tonable  correspondence — and  on  making  the  domiciliary  visit,  the  ke^s  were  de- 
manded and  obtained.  Every  drawer  within  underwent  a  rigid  investigation,  but 
the  papers  they  contained  were  found  to  refer  to  nothing  but  mercantile  trans- 
actions. A  yeomanry  officer,  upon  seeing  a  military  guard  before  the  house,  had 
intruded  himself  and  assisted  in  Uie  examination.  Drawer  after  drawer  was  seardied, 
and  nothing  to  criminate  the  suspected  o?mer  waa  discovered.  The  two  lower  and 
larger  were  opened  last — and  they  were  filled  with  gold.  My  unde  doa^  th« 
bureau  and  locked  it  careftdly. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  ? "  inquired  his  companion. 

'*  Securing  the  property  of  a  man  whom  I  sincerely  b^eye  \0  be  |nQOOQii;it." 

'  "  And  will  you  leave  the  money  ?    Why,  Dutton  has  sworn  that is  trea* 

surer  to  a  barony." 
*'  What  Datton  swears  is  one  thing— i|h^t  n^y  duty  tells  n^e  to  do,  ano^er.*' 
'*  I  teU  you  that  money  was  collected  for  rebellious  purposes — and  '' 

"  If  contributed  by  the  devil,  sh^l  r^^V^  where  it  is  for  me.  Csptafai  S  »  9 
am  a  hyalitt,  but  not  a  rQbber/"^ 
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under  an  Act  of  Parliament^  and  passed  for  the  occasion,  was  sitting  in 
the  capital,  and  the  trials  having  commenced,  it  was  declared  from  the 
bench  that  to  be  proyed  an  United  Irishman  was  sufficient  to  subject 
the  party  to  the  penalty  of  death,  and  that  any  member  of  a  baronial 
or  other  committee  was  accountable  for  every  act  done  by  the  body  to 
which  he  respectively  belonged  in  its  collective  capacity,  whether  it 
was  done  without  his  cognizance,  in  his  absence,  or  even  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  land.  As  it  was  openly  avowed  that  convictions  would  be 
sought  for  only  through  the  medium  of  informers,  the  government  used 
every  influence  to  dignify  the  character  of  this  wretched  class  of  beings 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  selected  to  decide  on  the  lives  of  the  ac- 
cused ;  and  they  so  eflfectually  succeeded  as  to  secure  implicit  respect 
to  whatever  any  of  them  chose  to  swear,  from  juries  so  appointed,  so 
prepossessed.  It  was  made  a  point  by  the  first  connections  of  govern- 
ment to  flatter  those  wretches,  and  some  peers  of  the  realm  were  known 
to  have  hailed  the  arch  apostate  Reynolds  with  the  title  of  *  Saviour 
of  his  country.'  "* 

That  both  parties  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  ac 
quiring  information,  is  admitted — and  the  end  was,  probably,  supposed 
a  sufficient  apology  for  the  means.  According  to  the  apologist  for  the 
United  Irishmen,  neither  party  in  seeking  after  secret  information  appear 
to  have  derived  much  advantage  over  the  other — for  when  the  general 
allowed  his  flank  to  be  turned  by  the  lady,  the  aide-de-camp,  in  his 
turn,  neutralized  the  advantage. 

*^  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  1796,  to  meet  General  Lake  at  the 
parties  of  the  prime  mover  of  the  United  system,  Mr.  William  Sin- 
clair, and  at  a  later  period.  Colonel  Barber  and  lieutenant-General 
Nugent.  There  was  a  policy,  it  is  said,  in  maintaining  this  kind  of 
intercourse,  as  not  a  single  movement  of  the  troops,  or  an  iota  of  in- 
formation, that  was  communicated  by  government  to  General  Lake,  but 
a  sister  of  the  Sinclairs,  a  young  woman  of  considerable  personal  attrac- 
tions and  intelligence,  was  not  able  to  obtain  from  the  general,  an 
officer  more  remarkable  for  his  vanity  and  incapacity,  than  for  any 
qualities  or  acquirements  of  another  kind. 

''  But  while  the  weakness  of  this  vain  man  was  occasionally  turned  to 
the  account  of  the  United  Irishmen,  perhaps  a  similar  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  imprudence  of  other  members  of  the  family  of  his  host  by 
some  officer  of  the  staff  of  General  Lake,  and  thus,  so  far  from  any 
advantage  being  gained  from  this  kind  of  intercourse,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  other  party  were  injured  by  it. 

^*  The  same  kind  of  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  several  other 
leading  mercantile  members  of  the  United  Irish  Society  and  the 
officers  and  functionaries  already  referred  to.  At  one  of  these  parties 
a  Miss  S-  called  a  gentleman  aside  in  the  ball-room,  and  told  him 
to  notice  the  gefieral  and  his  staff  wearing  their  swords,  and  the  reason 
of  their  so  doing  she  informed  him  had  been  just  communicated  to  her 
-^namely,  that  the  general  h^od  received  orders  to  act  on  the  goveni- 

*  Madden. 
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mcnt  instiuctions  to  di«Krm  the  people  of  IJlfiter,  and  they  were  proceed- 
tug  that  night  to  make  the  first  general  search  for  arms  in  the  houses  of 
the  suspected  people  of  a  neighhoaring  district  in  the  county  of  Down.** 
That  the  rigid  principles  of  British  law  were  grossly  departed  froni, 
cannot  he  disputed — and  that  during  that  fearful  period,  means  and 
measures,  infamous  alike,  were  resorted  to,  must  he  admitted.  No 
matter  how  villanous  the  character  of  the  wretch,  his  testimony  during 
these  unhappy  times  was  received  in  courts  of  justice.  The  general  agent 
of  condemnation  was  the  informer — and  of  that  class  so  universally 
employed,  in  the  year  preceding  the  explosion  of  the  rehellion,  Curran  '' 
gives  the  following  revolting  picture. 

*  **  Mr.  Curran  with  vulgar  habits,  and  contemptible  exterior,  rose  at  once  to 
give  new  lustre  and  spirit  to  an  already  highly-enlightened  and  spirited  profession. 
lie  had  passed  through  the  University  of  Dublin  unsignalized  by  any  very  peculiar 
honours ;  and  was  wlmitted  to  the  Irish  Bar,  scarcely  known,  and  totally  unpa. 
tronised.  With  the  higher  orders  he  had  no  intercourse,  and  had  contracted  manners, 
and  adopted  a  kind  of  society,  tending  rather  to  disqualify  him  for  advancement. 
But  whatever  disadvantages  he  suffered  from  humble  birth,  were  soon  lost  si^t  of 
amidst  the  brilliancy  of  his  talent ;  and  a  comparison  of  what  he  had  been,  with 
what  he  rose  to,  rendered  the  attainments  of  his  genius  the  more  justly  oelebrated. 
Never  did  eloquence  appear  in  so  many  luminous  forms,  or  so  many  affecting  modu- 
lations, as  in  that  gifted  personage.  Every  quality  which  could  form  a  popular 
orator  was  combined  in  him  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  nature  had  stolen  some  splendid 
attribute  from  all  former  declaimers  to  deck  out  and  embellish  her  adopted  favourite. 
On  ordinary  occasions  his  language  was  copious,  frequently  eloquent,  yet  generally 
unequal ;  but  on  great  ones,  the  variety  of  his  elocution,  its  luxuriance,  its  effsct, 
were  quite  unrivalled ;  solemn,  ludicrous,  dramatic,  argumentative,  humorous,  sub- 
lime ;  in  irony,  invincible — ^in  pathos,  overwhelming ;  in  the  alternations  of  bitter  in- 
vective and  of  splendid  eulogy,  totally  unparalleled :  wit  relieved  tbe  monotony  of 
narrative,  and  classic  imagery  elevated  the  rank  of  forennc  declamation.  Tbe  wise, 
the  weak,  the  vulgar,  the  elevated,  the  ignorant,  the  learned,  heard  and  were  affected : 
for  he  had  language  for  them  all.  He  commanded,  alternately,  the  tear  or  tbe  laugh ; 
and  at  all  times  acquired  a  despotic  ascendancy  over  the  most  varied  auditory. 

'*  These  were  the  endowments  of  the  early  Curran ;  and  these  were  the  qualities 
which,  united  to  an  extraordinary  professional  versatility,  enabled  him  to  shoot  like 
a  meteor  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  his  contemporaries. 

*'  In  private  and  convivial  society,  many  of  his  public  qualities  accompanied  him 
in  their  fullest  vigour.  His  wit  was  infinite  and  indefatigable.  A  dramatic  eye  an- 
ticipated tbe  flights  of  an  unbounded  fancy  ;  but  the  flashes  of  his  wit  never  wounded 
the  feelings  of  his  society,  except,  perhaps,  those  minds  of  contracted  jealousy, 
which  shrmk  up  from  the  reluctant  consciousness  of  inferiority.  He  was,  however, 
at  times,  very  unequal.  As  in  a  great  metropolis  (to  use  one  of  his  own  illustra- 
tions), *the  palace  and  the  hovel — splendour  and  squalidness — magnificence  and 
misery,  are  seen  grouped  and  contrasting  within  the  same  precincts,' — there  were 
occasions  when  his  wit  sunk  into  ribald^,  his  sublimity  degenerated  to  grossness, 
and  his  eloquence  to  vulgarity  ;  yet  his  strength  was  evident  even  in  his  weakness. 
Hercules,  spinning  as  a  concubine,  still  was  Hercules ;  and,  probably,  had  Curran 
(M«n  devoid  of  these  singular  contrarieties,  he  might  have  glided  into  a  brilliant 
sameness  ;  and,  like  his  great  contemporary.  Burgh,  though  a  more  admired  man, 
^  would  probably  have  been  a  less  celebrated  personage. 

'*  The  innumerable  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  early  life  were  not  easy  to 
conquer  ;  but  once  conquered,  they  added  an  impetus  to  his  progress.  His  ordinary, 
mean,  and  trifling  person :  his  culpable  negligence  of  dress,  and  all  those  disadvan- 
tageous attributes  of  early  indigence,  were  imperceptible  or  forgotten  amidst  his 
talents,  which  seldom  failed  to  gain  a  decided  victory  over  the  prejudices  even  of 
4bose  who  were  predetermined  to  condemn  him. 

**  Bu  politicai  life  was  unvaried— <An  the  moment  he  heoame  «  nenber  «f  tte 
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*^  I  speak  not  now  of  the  public  proclamations  for  informers,  with  a 
promise  of  secrecy  and  extravagant  reward  !  I  speak  not  of  those  un- 
fortunate wretches,  who  have  been  so  often  transferred  from  the  table 
to  the  dock,  and  from  the  dock  to  the  pilloiy ! — I  speak  of  what  jour 
own  eyes  have  seen  day  after  day  during  the  course  of  this  commission, 
while  you  attended  this  court :— -the  number  of  horrid  miscreants,  who 
acknowledged  upon  their  oaths  that  they  had  come  from  the  seat  of 
government — from  the  very  chambers  of  the  castle,  where  they  had 
been  worked  upon  by  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  hopes  of  compensation, 
to  give  evidence  against  their  fellows.  That  the  mild,  the  wholesome 
and  merciful  councils  of  this  government,  are  holden  over  those  cata- 
combs of  living  death,  where  the  wretch  that  is  buried  a  man,  lies  till 
bis  heart  has  time  to  fester  and  dissolve,  and  then  is  dug  up  an  informer. 

"  Is  this  a  picture  created  by  a  hag-ridden  fancy,  or  is  it  a  fact  ? 
Have  you  not  seen  him,  after  his  resurrection  from  that  tomb,  make 
his  appearance  upon  your  table,  the  living  inoage  of  life  and  death,  and 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  both  ? — Have  you  not  marked,  when  he  entered, 
how  the  stormy  wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  his  approach  ? — Have 
you  not  seen  how  the  human  heart  bowed  to  the  awful  supremacy  of 
bis  power,  in  the  undissembled  homage  of  deferential  horror  ? — How 
his  glance,  like  the  lightning  of  heaven,  seemed  to  rive  the  body  of 
the  accused,  and  mark  it  for  the  grave,  while  his  voice  warned  the  de- 
voted wretch  of  woe  and  death ;— «  death  which  no  innocence  can  es- 
cape, no  art  elude,  no  force  resist,  no  antidote  prevent.  There  was  an 
antidote, — a  juror's  oath  !  But  even  that  adamantine  chain,  which 
bound  the  integrity  of  man  to  the  throne  of  Eternal  Justice,  is  solved 
and  molten  by  the  breath  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  informer ; 
conscience  swings  from  her  moorings — the  appalled  and  a£frighted  juror 
speaks  what  his  soul  abhors,  and  consults  his  own  safety  in  the  sur- 
render of  the  victim : 

Et  quae  aibi  qnisque  timebat, 

Unias  in  miseri  exitiom  conversa  tolere. 

Informers  are  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Justice,  even  as  the  devil 
has  been  worshipped  by  Pagans  and  savages ;  even  so,  in  this  wicked 
country,  is  the  informer  an  object  of  judicial  idolatry ;  even  so  is  he 
soothed  by  the  music  of  human  groans — even  so  is  he  placated  and  in- 
censed by  the  fumes  and  by  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices."  * 

Iriah  Parliament  his  temperatnre  never  changed.  He  pursued  the  same  coarse, 
founded  on  the  same  principles.  Ha  had  closely  connected  himself  in  party  and  in 
friendship  with  Mr.  G«orge  Ponsonby ;  bat  he  more  than  equalled  that  gentleman  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  politics.  From  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  his  pub* 
he  life,  he  was  the  invariable  advocate  of  the  Irish  people,  and  he  never  for  a  moment 
deserted  their  interest,  or  abandoned  their  defence.  He  started  from  obscurity  with 
the  love  of  Ireland  in  his  heart ;  and  while  that  heart  beat,  it  was  his  ruling  passion 

"  As  a  mere  lawyer,  he  was  in  no  estimation  ;  but,  as  an  able  advocate  he  had  no 
rival ;  and,  in  his  skill  and  powers  of  interrogation,  he  yastly  excelled  all  his  rirala. 
He  never  failed  to  uphold  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  Iriah  Bar,  on  ewof 
occasion  where  its  privileges  were  trenched  upon ;  and  the  bench  trembled  .' 
him  when  it  merited  his  animadversions." — Penonal  Sieteh  qfCtafratu 
*  Ridgway*s  Report. 
¥2 
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Alihongli  fostered  and  protected  by  the  government,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Reynolds  and  a  few  of  minor  note,*  none  of  tiieee  degraded 
men  enjoyed  the  reward  of  their  villany.  Numbers  were  secretly  re- 
moved for  years  preceding  the  insurrection.  In  the  south  of  Ireland, 
even  a  slight  suspicion  consigned  the  informer  to  assassination — and 
in  the  north,  where,  by  comparison,  murder  was  unfrequent,  if  M'Skim- 
min  may  be  credited,  in  a  very  limited  district  the  sacrifice  of  tlieee 
bad  men  was  extensive.  These  murder8,t  we  need  scarcely  observe, 
were  anterior  to  the  rebellion— -and  thus  M'Skimmin  states  them  >^ 

"  1796.  January  5th^— The  body  of  a  stranger,  said  to  have  beea 
an  informer,  of  the  surname  of  Phillips,  was  found  in  a  dam  near  the 
paper-mills,  Belfast. 

^'  August  drd. — Same  year,  a  soldier  in  the  Limerick  militia,  then 
quartered  in  Belfast,  was  found  drowned  at  the  Strand  mills  near  that 
town;  he  was  reported  to  have  been  an  informer;  and  it  was  said  he 
had  been  cast  into  the  river  by  his  comrades  on  the  previous  night. 
About  the  same  time  the  body  of  a  soldier,  believed  to  have  been  mur- 
dered, was  cast  on  shore  near  Holywood. 

*'  19th  of  August,  a  man  named  John  Lee  was  fired  at,  and  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  shoulder  at  Drumbridge ;  for  which  act  some 
persons  were  sworn  against  by  Lee,  but  were  acquitted. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  October,  the  Rev.  Philip  Johnston,  a 
magistrate,  was  fired  at  and  severely  wounded  while  mounting  bis 
horse  between  two  dragoons  in  Castle-street,  Lisbume.  About  seven 
o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  same  month,  a  man  named  Wil- 
liam M^Bride,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Glasgow,  was  shot  dead 
near  the  head  of  North-street,  Belfast ;  he  was  also  reported  to  have 
been  an  informer,  though  it  is  certain  he  was  not  a  United  Irishman. 
A  few  evenings  after,  his  murderer  also  shot  a  man  near  the  county  of 
Down  end  of  the  Long-bridge,  who  was  immediately  tossed  into  the 
river. 

"  October  29th. — The  Rev.  John  Cleland  was  fired  at  while  pass- 
ing along  the  streets  of  Newtownards;  and  on  the  3 1st  of  the  same 
month,  a  man  named  Stephenson,  servant  to  a  Mr.  Gurdy,  near  New- 

*  '*  In  the  ordinary  lystem  of  espionage,  which  formed  a  leading  feature  in  the 
administration  of  the  day,  no  means  were  too  vile — no  intrigues  too  low — no 
treachery  or  deception  too  base  for  some  of  the  highest  offidal  characters  to  stoop  to. 
Nor  was  it  considered,  at  that  period,  incompatible  with  the  public  duties  of  those 
otteers  of  state  to  intrigue  with  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  of  society ;  and 
by  the  allurement  of  reward,  or  the  threat  of  punishment,  win  to  political  perditaim 
the  unfortunate  wretch  who  wanted  the  courage  or  the  honesty  to  resist." — 
Gwrd^n*^  History. 

f  «  Though  the  pistol  or  dagger  was  the  common  mode  of  disposing  of  those 
charged  with  being  informers,  otiiers  were  also  resorted  to.  We  have  beard  of  one 
who  was  thrown  into  a  burning  lime- kiln ;  and  near  Belfast  a  house  is  pointed  out 
where  the  victims  were  decoyed  into  to  be  murdered.  On  entering  its  hall  a  trvp* 
door  opened,  and  the  victim  fell  into  a  cellar,  where  he  was  despatched  by  a  man 
who  stood  ready  with  a  hatchet  to  receive  him.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  in 
making  a  ditch  near  this  house,  a  human  skeleton  was  found,  that  had  evidently 
been  interred  in  jthtf  common  clothes,  some  portion  of  them  lying  with  the 
bones.' ' — Madden, 
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iownxtda^  wa«  murdered  at  Iiis  master's  door :  before  he  died  he  de- 
posed that  one  John  Ldiyery,  of  Derryanghy,  was  one  of  his  murderers. 
About  the  same  time  a  butcher,  named  John  Elingsbury,  Belfast,  was 
murdered  near  the  Drumbridge :  he  was  a  professed  Orangeman :  some 
words  uttered  by  him  against  United  Insnmen  are  said  to  have  led  to 
his  murder. 

*'  1797.  Mr.  Gumming,  one  of  the  Newtownards  cavalry,  was  mur- 
dered in  his  own  house,  and  his  arms  carried  off.  In  April,  an  in- 
former named  MH!/lure  was  killed,  near  Ballynare ;  and  May  6th,  a 
man  was  shot,  charged  with  being  an  informer,  near  Dunnedery;  he 
was  not  an  informer.  A  man  named  McDowell,  near  Dromore,  was 
shot  at  his  own  house,  charged  with  a  like  offence ;  and  an  informer 
named  Morgan  was  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  Downpatrick,  by  persons 
who  came  on  horseback  from  Ballynahinch.  About  December,  Neil 
M^Kimmon,  a  private  in  the  Argyle  fencibles,  was  murdered  between 
Lisbume  and  Blaris  camp. 

"  The  house  of  one  M*Clusky,  county  of  Deny,  was  burnt  and  him- 
self murdered,  and  in  December,  a  man  was  murdered  near  Magil- 
ligan,  because  he  had  said  he  had  seen  men  exercising  at  night ;  and 
about  the  same  time  they  destroyed  the  properly,  and  cut  the  ears  off 
one  Lenagan,  in  the  same  county.  Richard  Harper,  an  informer  be- 
longing to  Saintfield,  was  killed  on  his  way  to  Belfast.  The  place 
where  he  was  murdered  is  since  called  Harper's-bridge." 

A  personage  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the  passing 
events  of  this  exciting  era  in  Irish  history  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned— and  a  brief  notice  may  here  be  necessary.  We  allude  to 
Major  Sirr.  At  the  period  of  the  insurrection  he  held  a  daugerous 
pre-eminence— -and  in  after-life,  any  thing  but  a  creditable  notoriety. 
He  had  been  (I  believe)  a  wine-merchant,  and  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  corporate  situation  of  town-major,  from  which  he 
obtained  his  sobriquet.  The  times  and  the  executive  required  un- 
scrupulous agents — and  Sirr  was  happily  selected.  Although  in  latter 
days  a  saint,  '^  the  major,"  in  his  earlier,  had  rather  an  expansive  con- 
science. Over  ^^  the  battalion  of  testimony,"  as  a  horrible  collection 
of  ruffians  who  ^^  murdered  with  the  book"  were  termed,  Sirr  exercised 
a  despotic  command.  Blood-money  was  as  much  the  order  of  that 
day  as  in  the  time  of  Jonathan  Wild— «nd  few  as  the  revelations 
were,  enough  has  since  transpired  to  prove  that  then  human  flesh  was 
marketable.* 

The  marvel  is  that  Sirr  escaped  assassination,  while  numbers  of  his 
^rretched  emissaries  were  secretly  removed.     That  his  life  was  seriously 

*  In  allndiiig  to  Rumell's  arrest.  Madden  plaoei  it  among  the  mijor's  chief  ez- 
ploitB,  and  obam-ea,  that  "  he  derived  hU  information  of  Rotsell's  place  of  conceal- 
ment from  an  attorney,  Mr.  John  Swift  Emerson,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
house  where  RasseU  was  then  in  concealment.  This  worthy  pair  subsequently 
quarrelled  about  the  money  offered  for  RusseU's  apprehension,  each  claimed  the  re- 
ward— the  sum  of  j^l.500,  one  portion  of  which  had  been  offered  by  government, 
the  rest  by  the  town  of  Belfi^t.  The  blood-money  eventually  was  divided  between 
them,  the  larger  part  of  it  having  been  allotted  to  Miyor  Sirr." 
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endangered  at  times,  nrnst  follow  of  necessity,  from  his  employment—* 
bat  the  major,  tempering  yaloor  with  discretion,  always  pushed  others 
forward,  and  continued  to  escape  unscathed  himself.  Thus  Swan  and 
Ryan  rendered  the  capture  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  an  easy  task — 
all  three  being  wounded  and  exhausted  before  Sirr  entered  the  apart- 
ment— and,  in  a  subsequent  affair,  the  major,  in  the  arrest  of  a  des- 
perado, allowed  a  satellite  to  take  the  post  of  honour,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate scoundrel  was  shot  dead.* 

Times  changed — the  reign  of  terror  ended— the  informer  establish- 
ment at  the  castle  was  broken  up — some  were  assassinated,  others 
transported — and  a  chief  functionary,  who  had  hanged  many  by  his 
agency,  was  executed  himself,  for  murder  t — and,  "  Othello's  occujka- 
tion  gone,"  the  major  sank  into  the  humble  sphere  of  a  police  magia- 
trate. 

The  last  portion  of  the  major's  history  is  as  remarkable  as  the  former. 
The  power  of  the  ascendancy  party  ended — emancipation  passed — and 
>Iajor  Sirr  became  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  radical  reformer. 
When  the  remoyal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities  rendered  Mr.  O'Connell 
admissible  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he  was  supported  in  his  election  by 
the  gallant  major — and  when  he  (the  major)  died,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary collections  of  articles  of  virtu  was  submitted  to  the  public 
that  eyer  fell  beneath  the  hammer  of  an  auctioneer. 

One  posthumous  reminiscence  of  the  major  is  remarkable  : — 

*^  In  the  same  place  of  interment,  in  one  of  the  yaults  of  Werburgh's 
church,  the  remains  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  are  deposited,  imme- 
diately under  the  chancel.  There  are  two  leaden  coffins  here,  laid 
side  by  side ;  the  shorter  of  the  two  is  that  which  contains  the  remains 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  The  upper  part  of  the  leaden  coffin,  in 
many  places,  has  become  decayed,  and  encrusted  with  a  white  powder — 
and,  in  such  places,  the  woollen  cloth  that  lines  the  inner  part  of  the 
coffin  is  yisible,  and  still  remains  in  a  perfect  state. 

^^  The  entrance  to  the  yault  where  the  remains  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  are  interred,  is  within  a  few  paces  of  the  graye  of  Charles 
Edward  Sirr,  by  whose  hand  the  former  perished.  The  desperate 
struggle  which  took  place  between  them,  the  one  suryiyed  fifteen  da3rs, 
the  other  forty-three  years.  Few  who  visit  the  place  where  they  are 
interred  will  recall  the  history  of  both,  without  lamenting  the  errors 
which  preyed  fatal  to  the  life  of  Fitzgerald,  and  deploring  the  eyils  of 

*  **  John  flanlooy  in  17&6.  iwore  against  three  men  at  Athy  nmitM,  who  were 
condemned  on  his  evideuoe  on  a  chai^  of  defeoderiam.  Immediately  after  the 
trial  Hanlon  lodged  sworn  informations  against  twelve  men  (including  John  Rati- 
gau),  with  conspiring  to  murder  him.  In  the  indictment  he  is  described. as  a  sol- 
dier of  artillery.  Hanlon  held  a  subordinate  office  in  the  Tower ;  he  was  one  of  the 
persons  on  the  Major's  permanent  list.  In  1803  he  accompanied  the  Major  to  a 
house  in  the  Libertyi  where  information  had  been  received  of  one  of  Robert  Emmet's 
principal  accomplices,  Henry  Howley,  being  concealed.  The  Major,  with  his  ordi- 
nary prudence,  put  Hanlon  forward  to  arrest  a  man  known  to  be  of  a  most  deter- 
mined character,  and  the  result  of  his  discretion  was,  that  Hanlon  was  shot  by 
Howley." 

t  The  celebrated  Jemmy  O'Brien. 
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tbe  ca]amIton8  times  which  called  the  services  of  sach  a  man  as  Sin 
into  action/** 

In  civil  war,  when  the  dominant  partj  assumes  and  maintains  itself 
by  an  extended  power,  which  in  happier  times  dare  not  be  resorted  to, 
the  tyranny  of  the  employi  is  invariably  more  intolerable  than  that 
of  the  employer.  This  insolence  of  office  was  often  painfully  felt  in 
the  conduct  of  Sirr  and  his  myrmidons,  who  were,  without  exception* 
ruffians  of  the  worst  description.  On  the  slightest  suspicion,  and  often 
through  a  wanton  display  of  arbitrary  power,  domiciliary  visits  wero 
inflicted  upon  families  not  in  the  remotest  degree  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy, and  sometimes  under  circumsUmces  which  rendered  the  intru- 
sion painfully  distressing. 

A  gentleman,  some  years  deceased,  who  had  been  an  active  leader 
of  the  disaffected,  and  consequently  obliged  to  expatriate  himself  for 
soveral  years,  was,  for  a  long  time  after  Us  return  to  Ireland,  on  very 
intimate  terms  wiUi  the  author,  and  in  convivial  hours  disclosed  many 
curious  particulars  connected  with  these  troubled  times,  in  most  of 
which  himself  had  been  personally  concerned,  or  the  actors  had  been 
intimately  known  to  him.  In  speaking  of  the  outrageous  insolence  of 
the  detective  police  then  employed  by  the  executive,  he  related  the 
following  anecdote : — 

Among  his  most  intimate  acquaintances  was  an  extensive  merchant, 
who  lived  on  one  of  the  quays,  and  who,  from  sedulous  attention  to 
business,  had  acquired  a  handsome  independence.  No  man  was  less 
fitted  for  a  conspirator ;  his  whole  thoughts  were  engrossed  in  trade, 
and  his  heart  centred  in  a  young  and  beautiful  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  united  the  preceding  year.  Although  frequently  urged  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Union,  he  had  always  steadily  declined  it ;  and  when 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  so  anxious  was  he  to  avoid  being  even  a  looker- 
on  at  the  struggle  which  waa  about  to  take  place,  that  he  determined 
to  repair  to  England  until  social  order  should  be  re-established.  One 
circumstance  alone  prevented  him  from  carrying  his  determination  into 
effect  His  lady  expected  daily  to  become  a  mother,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  postpone  the  voyage  until  her  accouchement  had  taken  place. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald expired  in  Newgate,  that,  after  a  painful  trial,  his  lady  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  still-bom  child.  To  describe  the  phrenzied  agony  of 
die  unhappy  husband  would  be  impossible ;  in  despair,  he  rushed  into 
the  chamber  of  death,  threw  himself  beside  the  corpse,  and  refused 
consolation.  Midnight  came — a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  alarmed 
the  mourners,  and  a  peremptory  order  was  heard  demanding  instant 
admission.  It  was  obeyed — and  Major  Sandys,  one  of  Sirr's  confede- 
rates, entered  with  a  dozen  followers.  He  rudely  demanded  why  the 
household  were  not  a-bed,  and  although  informed  of  the  calamity 
which  had  occurred,  he  swore  that  he  would  search  the  premises.  The 
keys  of  the  warehouses  were  given  to  him,  and  as  nothing  was  concealed, 
of  course  the  search  was  fruitless.  The  major  next  proceeded  to  examine 

*  lives  of  the  United  Iriahmca. 
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the  dwelling-honae,  and  when  the  sister  of  the  deoesMd  lady  implored 
him  to  respect  the  chamber  where  the  corpse  lay,  Sandys  swore  that 
that  room  should  be  searched  particularly.  While  his  cash-box  and 
ware-rooms  were  at  the  mercy  of  these  marauders,  the  poor  husband 
betrayed  not  the  slightest  emotion ;  but  when  he  orerheard  that  the 
room  which  held  the  breathless  remains  of  her  he  had  idolised,  was  to 
be  desecrated  by  the  intrusion  of  the  ruffian  band,  he  sprang  from  the 
bed,  rushed  into  an  adjacent  sitting-room,  armed  himself  with  a  carr* 
ing-knife,  and  returned  to  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  determined  to 
sacrifice  the  first  man  who  should  pollute  the  threshold  with  his  foot. 
Up  came  Sandys  and  his  followers^— the  door  of  the  guarded  chamber 
was  rudely  opened — ^but  the  boldest  ruffian  of  the  gang  held  back. 
There,  before  the  bed  wherein  the  cold  corpse  of  his  lady  lay— -there 
stood  the  bereaved  husband — the  knife  glittering  in  his  hand,  while 
the  desperate  expression  of  his  flashing  eyes  and  convulsed  features 
announced,  in  terrible  silence,  that  it  was  death  to  enter.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken.  Sandys  desired  his  followers  to  withdraw,  retired  him- 
self, and  the  house  of  mourning  was  freed  from  the  loathsome  presence 
of  human  bloodhounds. 

What  was  the  result  ?  Two  nights  after  the  corpse  had  been  in- 
terred, the  narrator,  who  was  on  hiding  in  an  obscure  alley,  was 
informed  that  Mr.  — ~  was  below,  and  anxious  to  speak  with  him. 
An  order  was  given  to  shew  him  up,  and  his  afflicted  friend,  habited  in 
deep  mourning,  presented  himself.  Without  waiting  to  be  addressed, 
he  thus  proceeded : — 

"  You  have  often  pressed  me  to  join  the  Union,  R ^  and  I 

determinately  refused.  I  come  now  to  offer  myself  a  devoted  revolu- 
tionist. On  the  night  that  my  beloved  one  died,  my  house  was  entered 
by  an  authorized  banditti,  and  the  agony  of  soul  a  savage  would  re- 
spect, was  disregarded  by  the  myrmidons  of  government.  With  my 
wife^s  cold  hand  clasped  in  mine,  I  swore  eternal  enmity  to  an  execu- 
tive whose  agents  had  violated  the  sacred  sorrows  of  a  broken  heart, — 
aud  I  am  here  to  follow  where  you  will,  and  receive  the  obligations  of 
a  United  Irishman." 

He  did  so,  and  from  that  hour  the  government  had  not  a  deadHer 
enemy,  nor  the  Union  a  more  active  agent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  one  of  the  disaffected  reclaimed  by  a  sense 
of  fear  induced  by  indiacriminating  severity,  one  hundred  became  mal- 
content first,  and  rebels  afterwwnls.  Wakefield,  generally  a  sound 
reasoner  although  a  decided  partisan,  thus  expresses  his  opinions  on 
the  subject : — 

^'  Man,  when  '  armed  with  a  little  brief  authority,'  if  the  mind  be 
not  properly  prepared  for  the  trust,  becomes  a  new  being,  and  is  sel- 
dom improved  in  his  nature  by  the  change.  In  the  intoxication  of 
vanity,  he  mistakes  the  dictates  of  passion  for  the  suggestions  of  duty ; 
and  considezB  power  unemployed  as  useless.  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  too  many  of  these  defenders  of  the  Protestant  fedth ;  sup- 
posing persecution  to  be  a  support  to  the  law,  and  oppression  a  just 
criterion  of  loyalty,  they  exercised  a  culpable  and  unremitting  severity 
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against  the  unfortunate  victims  who  fell  in  their  way.  Exvltation 
oyer  a  fallen  enemy  leads  to  insult  and  dastardly  aggression.  Nume- 
rous were  the  unjustifiable  acts  committed  by  these  men,  on  persons 
not  members  of  their  society ;  but  eyery  instance  of  this  kind,  instead 
of  preying  a  benefit  to  their  cause,  added  new  strength  to  their  oppo- 
nents. If  they  reduced  a  cabin  to  ashes,  they  might  drive  from  their 
sight  the  miserable  inhabitants,  but  they  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree 
the  enemies  of  that  government  which  they  pretended  to  defend. 
They  exasperated  those  who  had  determined  to  remain  neuter,  and 
provoked  many  to  take  up  arms  who  woold  otherwise  never  have 
quitted  their  hooses." 
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PKOBCRIPTIONS  LISTS — MILITAKT  AND  KEBBL  STATISTICS — INTROOUCTTON  Of 
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TBB  ATTBMPT — FIRST  PARLIAMENTARY  DIVISION — CHARACTERS  OF  TDB 
MARauiS   CORNWALLIS — THB  EARL  OF   CLARE — AND  LORD   CASTLBRBAOH. 

The  rebellion  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and,  save  deserters  and  despe- 
rad(»8,  excluded  from  the  amnesty  proclaimed  by  Lord  Comwallis,  every 
individual  of  any  note,  connected  vnth  the  revolutionary  movementi 
that  preceded,  and  the  overt  acts  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  23rd 
of  May,  had  either  been  pardoned  or  expatriated.  Of  the  more  timid, 
numbers,  before  the  explosion  took  place,  evaded  the  vengeance  of  the 
government  by  voluntary  exile — and  of  the  more  prominent  leaders, 
the  following  brief  abstract,  with  the  names  included  in  the  Fugitive 
and  Banishment  Acts,*   will  generally  tell  the   fate   of  those   noi 


*  Under  the  Fugitive  Act  were  included — 


Adair,  Henry 
Bashford,  Thomas 

Gunning 
Burke,  William 
Burke,  James 
-  Bryson,  Andrew 
Campbell,  William 
Ck)oke,  Patrick 
Cormick,  John 
Cnllen,  William 
Delany,  Michael 
Derry,  Valentine 
Dixon,  Thomas 


Duckett,  John 
Duignan,  Miles 
Egan,  Cornelius 
Fitzpatrick,  Mich. 
Holt,  Joseph 
Houston,  Thomas 
Hull,  James 
Jackson,  John 
Jackson,  James 
Kelly,  James 
Kenna,  Matthew 
Keogh,  Bryan 
Lewins,  Edw.  John 


Lawless,  William 
Lowry,  Alexander 
M'Can,  Anthony 
M*Cormick,  Rich. 
M'Guire,  John 
M'Mahon,  Arthur 
Miles,  Matthew 
Morris,  Harvey 
Mouritz ,  Joseph,  or 

Joshua 
Neale,  James 
Nerrin,  John 
O'Brien,  John 


The  Banishment  Act  contained  the  names  of 


Andoe,  Thomas 
Astley,  Alexander 
Aylmer,  William 
Banks,  Henry 
Bannen,  Peter 
Barrett,  John 
Boyle,  Edward 
Brady,  Thomas 
Bushe,  James  M. 
Byrne,  Richard 
Byrne,  Patrick 
Byrne,  Patrick 
Byrne,  Garret 
Carthy,  Dennis 
Castles,  John 
Chambers,  John 
Comyn,  John 


Cormick,  Joseph 
Corcoran,  Peter 
Cuff,  Farrell 
Cumming,  George 
Cuthbert,  Joseph 
Daly,  Richard 
Davis,  Joseph 
Dillon,  Richard 
Devine,  Patrick 
Domey,  John 
Dowling,  Matthew 
Doyle,  Michael 
Dry,  Thomas 
Emmet,  Ths.  Addis 
Evans,  Hamden 
Farrell,  Andrew 
Farrell,  Denis 


Fitzgerald,  Edward 
Flood,  Michael 
Geraghty,  James 
Goodman,  Robert 
Goodman ,  Rowland 
Greene,  John 
Griffin,  Lawrence 
Haffey,  James 
Hanlon,  Patrick 
Harrison,  John 
Houston,  William 
Ivers,  Peter 
Jackson,  Henry 
Kavanagh,  Morgan 
Keane,  £d.  Crook- 

shazik 
Keenan,  John 


O'Finn,  Edward 
Orr,  Joseph 
Orr,  Robert 
Plunkett,  James 
Reynolds,  Michael 
Swift,  Deane 
Scully,  John 
Short,  Miles 
Short,  Owen 
Teeling,  Bart. 
Townsend,  James 
Turner,  Samuel*' 


KeUy,  Lawrence 
Kennedy,  John 
Kennedy,  Jn.  Gor- 
man 
Kinkead,  John 
Kinselagh,  John 
Lacy,  John 
Lube,  George 
Lynch,  John 
Lynch,  Patrick 
M*Cabe,Wm.  Put- 
nam 
M'Dermott,  Bryan 
Macneven,  William 

James 
Macao,  Patrick 
Martin,  Christ. 


*  Shot  afterwards  in  a  duel,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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more  porticularlj  noticed  elsewhere. — Tlie  Hon.  Simon  Butler  died 
in  WaJes,  his  last  hours  embittered  by  poverty  and  family  ne^ieoi— 
A.  H.  Rowan,  after  his  escape  from  Newgate,  lived  for  many  yeara 
abroad,  but  ultimately  received  a  free  pardon,  returned,  and,  by  a  long 
and  useful  life,  proved  the  danger  that  the  best  heart  and  the  soundest 
judgment  undergoes  by  indulging  in  speculative  politics.  Webb, 
Jackson  (Henry)  Wilson,  and  Simms,  became  exiles  for  a  time— many 
emigrated  to  America — some  entered  the  service  of  the  French  re- 
public— and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  sank  into  comparative 
insignificance,  proving  that  never  had  a  great  popular  movement  more 
truly  contemptible  spirits  to  direct  it,  than  that  of  the  eventful  one  of  '98. 
In  the  north,  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  population  detected 
the  religious  character  of  the  war,  and  at  once  deserted  their  southern 
allies,  to  whom,  had  a  united  etfort  succeeded,  they  felt  that  they  must, 
of  necessity,  have  been  subsequently  opposed.  The  wealthier  willingly 
abandoned  a  cause  in  which  the  theoretic  folly  of  false  principle  had 
been  practically  denuded — that  Papal  and  Presbyterian  principles 
could  amalgamate,  was  found  to  be  a  political  impossibility — and  the 
outbreak  of  '98  finally  resulted  in  binding  the  northern  republicans  in 
after-life  more  firmly  to  an  English  connection.* 

Madden,  Patrick  Neilson,  Robert  Reynolds,  Thomas  Speers,  Henry- 
Meagher,  Francis  O'Connor,  Arthur  Rose,  James  Swing,  John 
Milliken,  Israel  O'Reilly,  Richard  Rassell,  Thomas  Tierman,  James 
Mowney,  Patrick  Qaigley,  Michael  Sweetman,  John  Toland,  Daniel 
Mulhall,  Michael  Redfem,  Robert  Smyth,  James  Ware,  Hugh 
Neilson,  Samuel  Reily,  John  Sampson,  William  Young,  John 

*  **  Having  traced  out  the  leading  erents  of  this  unfortunate  business,  it  is  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  instigators  to  rebellion.  The  Roman  Catholics,  so  far  from  being 
the  original  movers  of  insurrection,  were  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  these 
people,  who  intended  to  employ  them  in  effecting  a  complete  revolution.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  scheme  was,  however,  attended  wiUi  difficulty.  How  was 
the  business  to  be  managed  ?  How  were  they  to  be  gained  over  ?  and  when  gained, 
how  brought  into  action  ?  Was  it  by  holding  out  the  hopes  of  nominal  emancipation 
from  the  restraining  acts  which  still  hung  over  them  ?  Such  an  offer,  I  am  con- 
vinced, would  not  have  produced  the  least  effect.  No  sooner,  however,  had  a  third, 
although  apparently  small  party,  appeared,  than  they  manifested  a  disposition 
iSnroaiuble  to  the  views  of  those  who  were  desirous  to  employ  them  as  instruments 
for  the  eiecution  of  their  ne&rious  designs.  It  was  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the 
Orangemen,  their  excesses,  and  baochAnalian  exultation  in  the  exercise  of  power,  that 
enabled  the  republicans  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  excite  them 
to  rebellion.  The  Cathoiies,  therefore,  raised  an  immense  army,  which  wanted 
nothing  to  render  it  formidable  but  officers  and  ammunition.  The  leaders  of  these 
people  were  the  bigoted,  discontented  priests,  whose  object  was  power,  not  freedom ; 
not  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  flocks,  but  the  hope  of  hierarcbal 
dominion.  Under  such  leaders,  who  can  be  surprised  that  the  war  carried  on  by  the 
Wexford  mob  exhibited  every  mark  of  the  rancorous  spirit  with  which  they  had  beca 
inspired  ?  The  views  of  the  Presbyterians  were  quite  different.  The  scenes  which 
took  place  soon  convinced  them  that  a  government,  established  on  the  principles 
avowed  by  the  Catholic  leaders,  would  be  more  tyrannical  and  insufferable  than  that 
against  which  they  had  conceived  so  implacable  a  hatred :  those,  therefore,  who  had 
laid  the  train  for  the  intended  explosion,  began,  in  their  turn,  to  be  alarmed  ;  and, 
instead  of  assisting  in  the  struggle  which  they  had  prevoked,  shrunk  back  from  the 
eontest,  and  became  the  secret  snpporten  of  goremment.    By  this  desertion  of  the 
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While  the  mountain  diatricts  of  Wicklow  remained  unsettled,  the 
northern  counties  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection  became  utterly  extinct.  The  greater  criminals  were  either 
residents  beyond  the  seas,  or  at  large  by  the  sufferance  of  the  execu- 
tive— ^while,  with  a  few  exceptions,  humbler  offenders  were  allowed  to 
return  to  their  families  and  homes,*  resume  their  former  avocatioiuB, 
renounce  republican  principles,  and,  from  conyiction,  become  ihe  firm 
adherents  of  a  goyemment  which  they  had  been  so  anxious  to  over- 
throw. The  temporary  interruption  to  returning  tranquillity  oecasioned. 
byHumbert*s  western  campaign  was  speedily  removed.  The  brigandage 
in  the  Dublin  mountains  lost  all  political  chajraoter,  and  dwindled  into 
felonious  enterprise  against  private  property.  The  outlawed  commu- 
nity quarrelled,  separated,  and  perished  by  the  halter  and  the  sword — 
Hacket,  the  second  in  celebrity  of  the  ruffian  chiefs,  perishing  in  a 
night  attack  on  the  dwelling  of  a  private  gentleman.t 

Pre8b3rteris]i8  the  oonstitation  was  stred,  and  the  misled  CathoUcB  left  to  mamtain 
the  conflict,  or  retreat  in  the  best  manner  they  coald.  The  southern  Catholica, 
therefore,  had  to  encounter,  not  only  the  army,*  bat  the  whole  popolation  of  Ulster. 
Such  was  the  state  of^thinga  towards  -the  end  of  the  rebellion.  The  conseqnenoe  was, 
that  an  enmity  arose  between  these  sects,  which  still  remains  unabated."*- fFo^e- 
fieleTs  Account  qf  Ireland. 

*  **  The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  hope  of  success  was  not,  I  believe,  so  soon 
extinguished  in  the  country  as  in  the  large  towns.  In  the  former  it  was  perhaps 
partly  kept  alive  by  the  wanderers  whose  lives  were  in  jeopardy,  and  the  necessarj 
care  and  attention  of  others  in  their  preservation,  which  was  carried  to  a  degree  of 
generous  confidence  almost  incredible,  and  in  some  cases  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
propriety.  For  instance,  Biddy  Magee,  a  modest  and  amiable  young  woman,  who 
maae  such  efforts  in  saving  her  brother's  life  in  1803,  told  me  that  in  1798  (she  was 
then  about  twdve  or  fourteen  years  of  age)  a  young  man  in  the  neighbourhood 
<vhere  she  lived,  and  who  seldom  ventured  to  sleep  two  nights  suooessiveiy  in  the 
same  house,  was  frequently  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  bed  with  her  and  an  older  sister, 
in  the  room  with  her  father  and  mother :  he  had  fftir  hair  and  a  fair  complexion,  like 
her  family.  In  the  event  of  any  alarm,  with  the  disguise  of  a  woman's  cap,  he  was 
to  have  been  passed  off  for  one  of  her  sisters.  Sudi  acts  of  generous  kindness,  I 
believe,  were  never  abused.  She  also  told  me  that  one  night  she  heard  tiie  horse 
patrol  pass  their  door,  on  the  road  leading  to  a  house  where  she  knew  that  some  of 
the  wanderers  were  concealed,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  by  the  fields,  but  oon- 
siderably  farther  by  the  road ;  that  she  started  out  of  bed  immediately,  threw  some 
of  her  dothes  on,  darted  across  the  fields,  and  was  just  in  time  to  warn  the  men  to 
make  their  escape,  and  returned  home  in  safety.  The  act  was  considered  as  heroic, 
for  the  girl  was  so  timid  that  she  dared  not  venture  to  the  weU  for  water  in  thedusk 
of  evening." — Litfet  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

t  '*  Capt.  Atkins,  of  Emma- vale,  near  Arklow,  who,  at  no  small  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, had  embodied  and  disciplined  a  troop  of  yeoman  cavalry,  and  had  exerted 
himself  greatly  in  support  of  government,  was,  without  any  known  cause,  most  dis- 
gracefully deprived  of  his  command  by  a  general  officer,  and  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  his  king  and  country  1  This  gentleman  strained  every  nerve  to  procure  a 
oowt-martial ;  and,  after  a  length  of  time,  succeeded,  by  the  powerful  interest  of  a 
nobleman,  in  spite  of  the  most  artful  evasions.  On  his  tnal,  Capt.  Atkins  (to 
whom,  for  the  lolling  the  ravager  Hacket,  the  public  was  more  indebted  than  to  some 
general  officers)  was  most  honourably  acquitted,  as  no  charge  could  be  produced 
•gainst  him. 

**  Such  usage  might  seem  calculated  to  convert  Irish  loyalists  into  rebels ;  but  not 
even  the  extremity  of  maltreatment  could  produce  this  effect  on  Protestants,  who 
were  convinced  that  their  existence  must  terminate  with  that  of  the  govemmteit,  and 
who  might  rather  choose,  if  dire  necessity  should  so  require,  to  die  by  the  hands  ol 
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We  have  more  than  once  observed,  that  to  the  incapacity  of  direction 
the  failure  of  the  insurgent  efforts  might  be  traced.  The  prodigious 
extent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  discordant  elements  of  its  composition, 
requiring  master-spirits  to  give  effective  action  to  a  power  more  than 
adequate  to  achieve  the  end  designed,  were  wasted  in  tumultuary 
risings,— and  nearly  300,000  armed  and  united  men  never,  beyond  a 
few  accidental  successes,  made  any  serious  stand  against  some  40,000 
regulars  and  militia,  with  the  yeomanry  and  loyalists  of  the  kingdom. 

By  a  document  delivered  to  Reynolds  by  Lord  Edward  Fib^rald, 
and  by  him  placed  subsequently  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cooke,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1798,  partial  returns  of  men,  considered  armed 
and  effective,  amounted,  within  20,000,  to  the  number  we  have 
stated  as  the  strength  of  the  disaffected  at  the  outbreak  : — 

Men.  FiMnoes. 

Ulster  ....  110,990 


Munster 
Kildare 
Wicklow 
Dublin 
DubHn  City 


100,634 

10,863 

12,895 

3,010 

2,177 


Queen's  County   .  11,689 

King's  County     .  3,600 

Carlow  ....  9,414 

Kilkenny   .     .     .  624 

Meath    ....  1,400 


£436  2 

4 

147  17 

2 

110  17 

7 

93  6 

4 

37  2 

6 

321  17 

11 

91  2 

1 

21  11 

3 

49  2 

10 

10  2 

3 

171  2 

1 

Total     .     .  279,896       £l,485     4    9 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  autumn  of  179B,  90,500  men  were  under  arms 
to  suppress  the  insurrection* — of  this  force,  a  tenth  only  were 
regular  regiments — a  half,  Irish  yeomanry  and  royalists — the  latter, 
supernumeraries,  fighting  in  plain  clothes,  and,  in  many  cases,  providing 
their  own  arms  and  ammunition — and  the  remainder,  fencibles  and 
militia.  Consequently,  of  the  force  which  suppressed  the  insurrection, 
two-thirds  (militia  and  yeomanry)  were  supplied  from  the  very  country 
that  was  in  arms ;  and  had  the  conflict  assumed  a  doubtful  character, 

the  rojal  soldiery,  which  was  the  case  with  too  many,-  than  by  those  of  their  nnfor- 
tanately  bigoted  countrymen." — Gordon*9  History. 

*  According  to  Newenham,  *'  the  complete  suppression  of  this  short  rebellion  ap- 
pears to  have  ultimately  induced  the  necessity  of  employing  more  than  190,000 
soldiers  of  different  descriptions,  including  upwards  of  16,621 ,  belonging  to  the  do- 
mestic disposablo  force  of  England.  "Die  expenses  of  the  military  establishment, 
which,  though  no  more  than  j^l, 89 1,967  in  the  year  ending  in  1797,  after  four  years 
of  war,  were  raised  b^  it  to  jf  4 ,965, 122,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1800.  The 
nett  funded  debt  of  Ireland,  which  in  the  former  year  amounted  only  to  £6,025,426, 
was  augmented  to  £25,662,640.  The  destruction  of  private  property  which  accom- 
panied it  was  very  considerable  ;  the  claims  of  the  suffering  loyalists  having  amounted 
to  £823,517.  It  checked  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  Ireland,  prudent  or  timid 
men  being  discouraged  from  engaging  in  those  pursuits,  which  required  the  employ- 
BMat  of  considerable  capital.''— Vtew  of  Ireland. 
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the  northern  Preabjterians  would  have  armed,  not  in  favour  of  the 
government,  but  in  opposition  to  their  Papal  confederates  in  the  eonth, 
and  have  carried  on  a  more  truculent  warfare  with  their  quondam 
allies'*'  even  than  the  Orangemen,  whose  religious  rancour  had  hitherto 
been  held  immitigable  against  every  professor  of  Catholicity. 

In  detailing  the  movements  of  the  Viceroy  when  he  left  the  metro- 
polis to  suppress  the  western  insurrection,  we  viewed  the  operations  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  only  with  a  military  eye,  and  certainly  found  it  im- 
possible to  reconcile  his  Fabian  system  with  a  serious  exigency  which 
required  the  promptest  measures.  With  the  powerful  means  he  pos- 
sessed, the  slow  marches  and  cantious  movements  of  the  royalist  com- 
mander are  incomprehensible.  Nor  is  the  policy  of  an  armistice,  pro- 
claimed after  Humbert's  surrender  and  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents, 
more  apparent,  when  it  is  considered  that  for  the  month  allowed  to  the 
disaffected  to  return  to  their  homes  and  their  allegiance,  the  countiy 
remained  unsettled,  and  public  confidence  unrestored.  To  other  causes 
than  an  excess  of  military  prudence  the  Viceroy  s  conduct  has  been 
attributed.  A  mighty  coup  d'etat  designed  by  the  English  minister  was 
about  to  be  attempted.  To  keep  up  a  feverish  excitement  in  the 
public  mind  was  supposed  indispensable  to  ensure  success — and  in  the 
danger  of  the  times,  it  was  expected  that  all  slighter  considerations 
would  be  forgotten,  and  that  for  national  security,  Ireland,  from  her 
internal  distraction,  would  court  a  more  intimate  connection  with  a 
country  to  which  she  was  naturally  allied,  and  by  a  sacrifice  of  empty 
pride,  consent  to  reap  the  more  solid  advantages  of  a  union  with  Great 
Britain,  and  become  an  integral  portion  of  a  mighty  empire. 

Undoubtedly,  no  time  could  be  more  favourable  for  the  attempt,  than 
the  one  selected  by  the  English  minister,  and  Ireland  was  now  in  a 
state  fitted  to  receive  propositions  for  a  union.  "  The  loyalists  were 
still  struggling  through  the  embers  of  a  rebellion,  scarcely  extinguished 
by  the  torrents  of  blood  which  had  been  poured  upon  them ;  the  insur- 
gents were  artfully  distracted  between  the  hopes  of  mercy  and  the  fear 
of  punishment ;  the  Viceroy  had  seduced  the  Catholics  by  delusive 
hopes  of  emancipation,  whilst  the  Protestants  were  equally  assured  of 
their  ascendancy,  and  every  encouragement  was  held  out  to  the  secta- 
rians. Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh  seemed  to  have  been 
created  for  such  a  crisis  and  for  each  other:  an  unremitting  perse- 
verance, an  absence  of  all  political  compunctions,  an  unqualified  con- 
tempt of  public  opinion,  and  a  disregard  of  every  constitutional  princi- 

*  '*  Intestine  contetts  are  at  all  times  marked  by  a  miJignity  unknown  to  the  war- 
tare  of  nation  against  nation,  however  they  may  diSSTer  in  their  manners,  their  habits, 
or  their  religion  ;  but  if  religious  differences  incite  the  quarrel,  a  civil  war  assumes  a 
more  ferocious  complexion,  and  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  savage  contests  of  bar- 
barian hordes.  The  unfortunate  event  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  may  be  called  a 
Protestant  war,  exhibited  too  much  of  this  kind  of  brutality ;  each  party  seemed 
anxious  to  retaliate,  and  to  surpass  each  other  in  deeds  of  horror ;  but  thanks  to  the 
military  of  England,  the  destructive  elements  were  restrained  in  consequence  of  their 
exertions,  in  which  the  severity  of  justice  was  tempered  by  humanity,  com][»arative 
tranquillity  was  restored,  and  the  draidful  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Catholics  |»re« 
vaoUd,"—  Waiefield'4  Account  qflrelamtU 
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pie,  were  common  to  both.  They  held  that  '  the  object  justifies  the 
means ; '  and,  unfortunately,  their  priyate  characters  were  calcol&ted  to 
Aoreen  their  public  conduct  from  popular  suspicion."* 

Tt  is  a  matter  of  historic  notoriety,  that  the  Irish  legislature,  collec- 
tively, were  the  most  venal  and  corrupt  body  to  whom  the  fortunes  of 
a  kingdom  were  at  any  time  intrusted.  Barrington,  an  unscrupulous 
partisan,  and  a  man  who  deals  with  the  characters  of  those  politically 
opposed  to  him  with  a  coarseness  only  equalled  by  the  latitude  of  his 
statements,  thus  bears  testimony  to  the  morale  of  a  body,  whose  ex- 
tinction he  afterwards  so  bitterly  laments. 

*'*'  Mr.  Pitt  now  conceived  that  the  moment  had  arrived  to  try  the  effect 
of  his  previous  measures  to  promote  a  legislative  union,  and  annihilate 
the  Irish  legislature.  He  conceived  that  he  had  already  prepared  in- 
ducements to  suit  every  temper  amongst  the  Irish  Commons :  in  that 
he  was  partially  mistd^en.  He  believed  that  he  had  prepared  the 
Irish  Peers  to  accede  to  all  his  projects  :  in  that  he  was  successful. 

^^  The  able,  arrogant,  ruthless  bearing  of  Lord  Clare  upon  the  wool- 
sack had  rendered  him  almost  despotic  in  that  imbecile  assembly; 
forgetting  their  high  rank,  their  country,  and  themselves,  they  yielded 
uniesisting  to  the  spell  of  his  dictation,  and,  as  the  fascinated  bird, 
only  watched  his  eye  and  dropt  one  by  one  into  the  power  of  the  serpent. 

^^The  lure  of  translation  neutralized  the  scruples  of  the  Episcopacy. 
The  bishops  yielded  up  their  conscience  to  their  interests,  and  but  two 
of  the  spiritual  peers  could  be  found  to  uphold  the  independence  of 
their  country,  which  had  been  so  nobly  attained,  and  so  corruptly  ex- 
tinguished. Marly,  bishop  of  Waterford,  and  Dixon,  bishop  of  Down, 
immortalized  their  name  and  their  characters — they  dared  to  oppose 
the  dictator,  and  supported  the  rights  of  Ireland  till  she  ceased  to 
breathe  longer  under  the  title  of  a  nation. 

^'  This  measure,  of  more  vital  importance  than  any  that  has  ever  yet 
been  enacted  by  the  British  legislature,  was  first  proposed  indirectly  by 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1799." 
•  Such  is  the  picture  given  by  the  author  of  the  "  Secret  Memoirs  of  the 
Union"  of  the  higher  estate  of  the  Irish  Legislature — and  we  shall 
presently  see  how  little  claim  the  lower  house  had  over  that  of  Peers, 
on  score  of  purity. t 

The  speech  from  the  throne  at  once  disclosed  the  intended  movements 
of  the  English  minister  and  the  Irish  executive ;  and  it  appeared  to 
be  the  signal  ^or  the  most  virulent  and  doubtful  struggle  on  Par- 
liamentary record.  Pamphlets  teemed  daily  from  the  adherents  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  opponents  of  the  union ;  and  the  press  supported  or 
donounoed  the  purposed  measure  in  language  more  remarkable  for 
strength  than  solid  argument. 

In  the  political  convulsions  of  these  times,  the  Irish  Bar  generally 
produced,  ajs  it  has  done  in  later  days,  the  most  violent  and  the  ablest 
partisans ;  but  never  did  forensic  feeling  run  so  high  as  when  the  Aot 
of  Union  was  proposed.     No  body  were  more  infiexible  in  opposition  jf 

«  SscratUifitoisr  of  the  Union.  t  ^d. 
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support — and  it  was  said  that  Lord  Clare  dreaded  the  inoormptibility 
of  the  Bar  far  more  than  he  feared  aught  from  the  integrity  of  the 
Commons — and  yet  there  never  was  a  Chancellor  better  qualified,  by 
temjier  and  talent,  to  render  that  body  over  whom  he  presided  subser- 
vient to  his  wishes.  In  the  House  of  Peers  he  was  overbearing— in. 
the  courts  despotic— and  with  a  determination  to  achieve  an  object^  be 
possessed  unprecedented  powers. 

^^  He  conmienced  his  office  with  a  splendour  far  exceeding  all  ^:eee- 
dent.  He  expended  four  thousand  guineas  for  a  state  carriage;  hiB 
establishment  was  splendid,  and  his  entertainments  magnificent  His 
family  connections  absorbed  the  patronage  of  the  State,  and  he  became 
the  most  absolute  subject  that  modem  times  has  seen  in  the  British 
Islands.  His  only  check  was  the  Bar,  which  he  resolved  to  corrupt. 
He  doubled  the  number  of  the  bankrupt  commissioners ;  he  revived 
some  offices— created  others — ^and,  under  pretence  of  furnishing  each 
county  with  a  local  judge,  in  two  months  he  established  thirty-two 
new  offices,  of  about  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  per  annum  each. 
His  arrogance  m  court  intimidated  many  whom  his  patronage  could  not 
corrupt ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  overpowering  the  whole  professioiu 
And  yet  with  power  to  corrupt,  and  a  determination  to  achieve  hiB 
object— never  probably  surpassed  in  any  individual — the  Irish  Bar 
foiled  every  effort  of  Lord  Clare ;  and  while  the  Peers  and  Commons 
proved  themselves  malleable  metaJ,  the  Law  Courts  offered  the  most 
determined  opposition  to  their  chief." 

Of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Irish  Bar  at  that  period,  one  short 
and  pungent  speech,  delivered  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1799,  to  take  the  question  of  the  proposed  union  into  consideration, 
will  be  tolerably  explanatory.  Mr.  Saurin  opened  the  debate,  de- 
nouncing the  intended  union,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Spencer. — 
Messrs.  Daly,  Grady,  and  Beresford  advocated  the  purposed  measure, 
and  to  these  Mr.  Goold  replied.  '^  There  are,"  he  said,  ^^  forty  thousand 
British  troops  in  Ireland ;  and  with  forty  thousand  bayonets  at  my 
breast,  the  minister  shall  not  plant  another  Sicily  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic.  I  want  not  the  assistance  of  divine  inspiration  to  foretel, 
for  I  am  enabled  by  the  visible  and  unerring  demonstrations  of  natuxe 
to  assert,  that  Ireland  was  destined  to  be  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. Our  patent  to  be  a  state,  not  a  shire,  comes  direct  from  heaven 
The  Almighty  has,  in  majestic  characters,  signed  the  great  charter  of  our 
independence.  The  great  Creator  of  the  world  has  gi^^en  our  beloved 
country  the  gigantic  outlines  of  a  kingdom.  The  God  of  nature  never 
intended  that  Ireland  should  be  a  province— an(f  by  G —  she  never  shaUJ* 

The  assembly  burst  into  a  tumult  of  applause ;  a  repetition  of  the 
words  came  from  many  mouths,  and  many  an  able  lawyer  swore  hard 
upon  the  subject ;  and  the  division  was  determinately  hostile  to  the  in- 
tended measure,  being — 

Against  the  union         16(1 

In  favour  of  it        ' 32 

The  unbounded  patronage  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Clare,  may 
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be  estimated  by  the  places  bestowed  upon  the  members  of  the  Bar, 
who  adherred  to  him  on  this  memorable  occasion  : 


1.  Mr.  Charles  Osbom,  a  jndge  of  the  King's  Bench 

2  Mr.  Saint  John  Daly,  a  jndge  of  the  King's  Bench 

3.  Mr.  William  Smith,  Bai-on  of  the  Exchequer     .     . 

4.  Mr.  M^Gleland,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer     .     .     . 
&.  Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 

6.  Mr.  William  Johnson,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 

7.  Mr.  Torrens,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  . 

8.  Mr.  Yandeleur,  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench 

9.  Mr.  Thomas  Maunsel,  a  county  judge 

10.  Mr.  William  Turner,  a  county  judge 

11.  Mr.  John  Scholes,  a  county  judge 

12.  Mr.  Thomas  Vickers,  a  county  judge 

13.  Mr.  J.  Homan,  a  county  judge 

14.  Mr.  Thomas  Grady,  a  county  judge 

15.  Mr.  John  Dwyer,  a  county  judge 

16.  Mr.  George  L^lie,  a  county  judge 

17.  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  a  county  judge 

18.  Mr.  Henry  Brook,  a  county  judge 

19.  Mr.  James  Geraghty,  a  county  judge 

20.  Mr.  Richard  Sharkey,  a  county  judge 

21.  Mr.  William  Stokce,  a  county  judge 

22.  Mr.  William  Roper,  a  coanty  judge  . 

23.  Mr.  C.  Garnet,  a  county  judge     .     . 

24.  Mr.  Jemison,  a  commissioner  for  the  distribution  of 

union  compensation 

25.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  Henchy,  commissioner  of  bankrupts 

26.  Mr.  J.  Keller,  office  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 

27.  Mr.  P.  W.  Fortescue,  M.P.  secret  pension      .     . 

28.  Mr.  W.  Longfield,  office  in  the  Custom  House     . 

29.  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  commission  of  inspector    .     . 

30.  Mr.  Edmund  Stanley,  commission  of  inspector 

31.  Mr.  Charles  Ormsby,  counsel  to  commissioners 

32.  Mr.  William  Knott,  M.P.  commission  of  appeals 

33.  Mr.  Henry  Deane  Grady,  counsel  to  commissioners 

34.  Mr.  John  Beresford,  a  title  to  his  father    .... 


Per  Annnm, 

£3,300 
3,300 
3,300 
3,300 
3,300 
3,500 
3,300 
3,300 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

1,200 

400 

500 

400 

500 

800 

800  ' 
5,000 

800 
5,000 


Of  the  numerous  debates  which  took  place  in  the  Irish  Commons 
while  the  union  of  the  countries  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House, 
three  occurred  in  January,  '99.  The  first,  which  commenced  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  22nd,  terminated  at  eleren  the  next  day,  and  occupied 
twenty-two  hours :  on  a  division  Government  were  in  a  majority  of 
one. 

The  speech  from  the  Viceroy,  delivered  on  the  opening  of  the  session, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  debate  of  22nd  January,  recommended — "  the 
^inremitting  industry  with  which  our  enemies  persevere  in  their  avowftd 
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design  of  endeavoaring  to  effect  a  separation  of  this  kingdcm  from 
Great  Britain,  most  have  engaged  your  particular  attention,  and  his 
Majesty  commands  me  to  express  his  anxious  hope  that  this  oonnder- 
ation,  joined  to  the  sentiment  of  mutual  affection  and  common  interest, 
may  dispose  the  Parliaments  in  both  kingdoms  to  provide  the  most 
effectual  means  of  maintaining  and  improving  a  connection  essential  to 
their  common  security,  and  of  consolidating  as  far  as  possible  into  one 
firm  and  lasting  fabric,  the  strength,  the  power,  and  the  resources  of 
the  British  empire."  The  address  to  that  speech — almost  an  echo— was 
moved  by  Lord  Tyrone,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford. 

His  lordship  was  not  a  man  of  talent,  and  his  speech  was  but  in 
substance  the  lord-lieutenant's.  It  was  said  that  it  had  been  written 
by  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  that  his  lordship  had  concealed  it  in  the 
crown  of  his  hat,  and  when  he  required  to  refresh  his  memory,  that  he 
occasionally  was  observed  making  a  sly  reference  to  the  document. 
The  seconder  was  Mr.  Robert  Fitzgerald,  a  southern  gentleman,  who, 
the  enemies  to  a  union  asserted,  had  on  this  occasion  been  influenced 
to  support  a  measure  he  secretly  disliked,  by  a  promise  from  the  Chan- 
cellor, that  when  the  kingdom  was  united,  a  royal  dockyard  should  be 
built  upon  his  estate,  and  by  that  means  the  value  of  his  property 
should  be  doubled. 

However  the  tranquiUity  of  the  public  mind  may  be  unsettled  by  the 
contests  of  rival  statesmen  for  oBcendancy,  and  to  whatever  latitude 
the  acrimony  of  party  feelings  may  arrive,  the  political  distraction  of 
a  country,  no  matter  how  injurious  besides,  is  favourable  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  men's  abilities.  Great  and  gifted  characters  suddenly  spring  up 
from  among  the  people — animated  by  new  subjects,  their  various 
talents  and  principles  become  developed — they  interweave  themselves 
with  the  events  of  their  country,  become  inseparable  from  its  misfor- 
tunes, or  identified  with  its  prosperity.* 

At  this  momentous  crisis,  the  destinies  of  Ireland  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  three  individuals.  It  is  true  that  many  inferior  actors  figured 
on  the  stage,  subordinate  to  the  leaders  of  the  existing  administration, 
or  furiously  opposed  alike  to  men  and  measures.  These,  as  opportunity 
elicited  occasional  displays,  obtained  gratitude  from  the  administration 
for  support,  or  the  clamorous  approbation  of  popular  applause.  But  to 
three  persons  the  nation  chiefly  looked — and  never  were  statesmen  more 
devotedly  supported,  or  more  bitterly  assailed. 

The  first  in  place,  but  actually,  the  last  in  power,  was  the  viceroy. 
Lord  CJomwallis  had  succeeded  Lord  Camden,  and  was  justly  con- 
sidered by  the  English  cabinet  a  man  of  firmer  nerve,  and  adequate 
resolution  to  carry  out  the  great  measure  of  a  union  of  the  kiugdoms. 
Some  men  owe  much  to  fortune,  but  the  Irish  viceroy  was  not  indebted 

*  "  Daring  twenty  momentoos  and  erentAil  ycun,  the  life  of  Lord  Clare  is  in  (act 
the  history  of  Ireland— as  in  romance  some  pnissant  and  doughty  chieftain  appears 
prominent  in  every  feat  of  chivalry— the  champion  m  every  strife — the  hero  of  every 
encounter — and,  aifter  a  life  of  toU  and  of  battle,  falls,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  foes, 
B  victim  to  his  own  ambition  and  temerity.'' — Jtia«  and  FuU  <ifiA€  IrUh  Natuim^ 
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to  his  star ;  he  had  rarely  sncceeded  in  any  of  his  pnblic  measnres. 
*^  His  failure  in  America  had  deprived  England  of  her  colonies  and 
her  army  of  its  reputation ;  his  catastrophe  at  York-Town  gave  a 
shock  to  the  King's  mind,  from  which  it  is  supposed  he  never  entirely 
recovered.  In  India  he  defeated  Tippoo  Saib,  but  concluded  a  peace 
which  only  increased  the  ne-cessity  of  future  wars.  Weary  of  the 
sword,  he  was  sent  as  a  diplomatist  to  oonclude  the  peace  of  Amiens ; 
but,  out-manoeuvred  by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  his  lordship's  treaty  in 
volved  all  Europe  in  a  war  against  England.  He  had  thought  to  con- 
ciliate Lucien  by  complimenting  the  first  consul,  and  sacrificed  his  sove- 
reign's honorary  title  as  King  of  France,  which  had  been  borne  since 
the  conquests  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henrys,  while  he  retained  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  corruptly  bestowed  by  a  pope  on  a 
tyrant." 

Such  is  the  sketch  ^ven  by  a  political  enemy,  in  which  the  failures 
of  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  are  prominently  set  forward ;  but 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Gomwallis  demands  a  notice  of  more 
extended  compass,  than  one  which  tells  only  when  a  distinguished  man 
has  been  politically  unsuccessful.  In  both  diplomacy  and  war  the 
viceroy's  talents,  if  not  brilliant,  were  respectable — his  character  was' 
firm  and  upright— and  he  assumed  the  Irish  government,  no  doubt,  to 
efiect  a  union  of  the  kingdoms,  and  restore  tranquillity  to  the  coimtry. 
In  the  ulterior  advantages  which  should  result  from  this  important 
measure.  Lord  Comwallis  was  a  sincere  believer,  and  therefore,  in 
carrying  out  the  great  object  of  that  ministry  which  had  sent  him  to 
Ireland,  he  felt  assured  that  he  was  consulting  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  intrusted  to  his  government.*  In  his  acts,  consequently,  he 
was  honest  The  bent  of  his  disposition  was  merciful,  and  many  in- 
stances of  his  humanity  might  be  enumerated ;  while  others,  less  con- 
ciliatory, and  consequently  every  thing  but  popular,  emanated  from 

*  **  Such  was  the  state  of  misery  the  country  was  reduced  to  when  the  Marqnis  Gom- 
wallis arrived.  He  saw  the  danger,  and  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  the  only  means  which 
ooold  avert  it.  ConoeiTing  that  this  important  end  might  be  better  accomplished  by 
a  mild  system  of  concilia&n  than  by  sererity,  he  employed  the  former,  not  only  as 
being  more  advantageous  to  the  country,  but  because  it  was  in  unison  with  his  own  feel* 
ings.  He  ordered  the  prisons  to  be  thrown  open,  and  liberated  those  who  had  long  been 
the  tenants  of  their  noisome  and  gloomy  dungeons.  The  naked  sufferer  was  no  longer 
tortured,  nor  was  the  eye  shocked  with  reiterated  executions,  which  had  become  so  fre. 
quent  that  they  had  lost  all  their  horror.  Spies  and  informers,  like  birds  of  prey,  ceased 
to  haunt  the  castle — the  messengers  of  peace  had  taken  their  places.  Confidence  was 
substituted  fov  suspicion ;  the  grateful  feelings  of  those,  who,  although  guilty,  expe- 
rienced a  lenity  which  they  did  not  expect,  spread  its  beneficial  influence  throughout 
the  deluded  and  fermented  multitude ;  hope  was  revived,  and  tiie  public  agitatioa 
gradually  subsided.  The  altar  of  mercy,  which  had  been  so  wantonly  overturned, 
was  again  erected.  Instead  of  exercising  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  oonsiguing  the 
rebel  chiefs  to  an  ignominious  death,  a  punishment  the  worse  effects  of  which  would 
have  extended  to  their  innocent  relations,  the  marquis  consented  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  country.  The  reign  of  terror  was  at  an  end,  because  the 
Government  recovered  its  respectability,  and  acted  as  arbiter  of  the  dispute.^  — 

X  2 
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men  who  indirectly  influenced  his  connsels,  and  not  unfreqaenUj  sub 
jected  his  government  to  changes  of  severity  and  despotism. 

The  second  in  rank,  but  certainly  infinitely  first  in  power,  was  John 
Earl  of  Clare,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  The  character  drawn 
by  Barrington  of  this  celebrated  statesman  is  powerfully  and  faithfully 
sketched. 

Although  the  name  of  this  singular  personage  was  aristocratic,  bis 
arigin  was  very  humble.  His  grandfather  was  a  small  fEtrmer,  and 
ais  father  educated  for  holy  orders,  but,  possessing  a  mind  superior  to 
the  habits  of  monkish  seclusion,  procured  himself  to  be  called  to  the 
Irish  Bar,  where  his  talents  raised  him  to  the  highest  estimation,  and 
finally  established  him  in  fame  and  fortune. 

John  Fitzgibbon,  the  second  son  of  this  man,  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1772.  Naturally  dissipated,  he  for  some  time  attended  but  little  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession ;  but,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  and 
his  father,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  all  those  advantages  which 
led  him  rapidly  forward  to  the  extremity  of  his  objects.  Considerable 
fortune,  professional  talents,  extensive  connections,  and  undismayed 
confidence,  elevated  him  to  those  stations,  on  which  he  afterwards  ap- 
peared so  conspicuously ;  while  the  historic  eye,  as  it  follows  his  career, 
perceives  him  lightly  bounding  over  every  obstacle  which  checked  his 
course  to  that  goal  where  all  the  trophies  and  thorns  of  power  were 
collected  for  his  reception. 

In  the  Earl  of  Clare  we  find  a  man  eminently  gifted  with  talents 
adapted  either  for  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  nation  he  inhabited  ;  but 
early  enveloped  in  high  and  dazzling  authority,  he  lost  his  way,  and 
considering  his  power  as  a  victory,  he  ruled  his  country  as  a  conquest ; 
indiscriminate  in  his  friendships,  and  implacable  in  his  animosities,  he 
carried  to  the  grave  all  the  passions  of  his  childhood. 

He  hated  powerful  talents,  because  he  feared  them ;  and  trampled 
on  modest  merit,  because  it  was  incapable  of  resistance.  Authoritative 
and  peremptory  in  his  address — commanding,  able,  and  arrogant  in 
his  language — a  daring  contempt  for  public  opinion  was  the  fatal  prin- 
ciple which  misguided  his  conduct ;  and  Ireland  became  divided  be- 
tween the  friends  of  his  patronage,  the  slaves  of  his  power,  and  the 
enemies  to  his  tyranny. 

His  character  had  no  medium,  his  manners  no  mediocrity — the 
example  of  his  extremes  was  adopted  by  his  intimates,  and  excited  in 
those  who  knew  him  feelings  either  of  warm  attachment,  or  of  rivetted 
ci^ersion. 

While  he  held  the  seals  in  Ireland,  he  united  a  vigorous  capacity 
with  the  most  striking  errors.  As  a  judge,  he  collected  facts  with  a 
lapid  precision,  and  decided  on  them  with  a  prompt  asperity ;  but  he 
hated  precedent,  and  despised  the  highest  judicial  authorities,  because 
they  were  not  his  own. 

As  a  politician  and  a  statesman,  the  character  of  Lord  Clare  is  well 
known.  In  council  rapid,  peremptory,  and  overbearing — he  regarded 
promptness  of  execution  rather  than  discretion  of  arrangement,  an  J 
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piqned  himself  more  on  ezpertDess  of  thought  than  sohriety  of  judg« 
ment.  Through  all  the  calamities  of  Ireland,  the  mild  voice  of  con-* 
ciliation  never  escaped  his  lips ;  and  when  the  torrent  of  civil  war  had 
subsided  in  his  country,  he  held  out  no  olive  to  shew  that  the  deluge 
had  receded. 

Acting  upon  a  conviction,  that  his  power  was  but  co-existent  with 
the  order  of  public  establishments,  and  the  tenure  of  his  office  limited 
to  the  continuance  of  administration,  he  supported  both  with  less  pru* 
dence  and  more  desperation  than  sound  policy  or  an  enlightened  mind 
should  permit  or  dictate.  His  extravagant  doctrines  of  religious  into- 
lerance created  the  most  mischievous  pretexts  for  bis  intemperance  in 
upholding  them ;  and,  under  colour  of  defending  the  principles  of  one 
revolution,  he  had  nearly  plunged  the  nation  into  all  the  miseries  of 
another. 

His  political  conduct  has  been  accounted  uniform,  but  in  detail  it 
will  be  found  to  have  been  miserably  inconsistent.  In  1781  he  took 
up  arms  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  Irish  independence ;  in  1800  he  re- 
commended the  introduction  of  a  military  force  to  assist  in  its  extin- 
guishment ;  he  proclaimed  Ireland  a  free  nation  in  1783,  and  argued 
that  it  should  be  a  province  in  1799 ;  in  1782  he  called  the  acts  of  the 
British  legislature  towards  Ireland,  ^'  a  daring  tuurpation  on  the 
rxghU  of  a  free  people  ;**  and  in  1800  he  transferred  Ireland  to  the 
usurper.  On  all  occasions  his  ambition  as  despotically  governed  his 
politics  as  his  reason  invariably  sunk  before  his  prejudice. 

Though  he  intrinsically  hated  a  legislative  union,  his  lust  for  power 
induced  him  to  support  it ;  the  preservation  of  office  overcame  the  im- 
pulse of  conviction,  and  he  strenuously  supported  that  measure,  after 
having  openly  avowed  himself  its  enemy;  its  completion,  however, 
blasted  his  hopes  and  hastened  his  dissolution.  The  restlessness  of  his 
habit,  and  the  obtrusiveness  of  his  disposition,  became  insupportably 
embarrassing  to  the  British  cabinet— Uie  danger  of  his  talents  as  a 
minister,  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  judgment  as  a  statesman,  had  been 
proved  in  Ireland.  He  had  been  a  useful  instrument  in  that  country, 
but  the  same  line  of  services  which  he  performed  in  Ireland  would 
have  proved  ruinous  to  Great  Britain,  and  Lord  Clare  was  no  longer 
consulted. 

The  union  at  length  effected,  through  his  friends,  what  Ireland  could 
never  accomplish  through  his  enemies-*lus  total  overthrow.  Unaccus-> 
tomed  to  control,  and  unable  to  submit,  he  returned  to  his  country, 
weary,  drooping,  and  disappointed ;  regretting  what  he  hod  done,  yet 
miserable  that  he  could  do  no  more :  his  importance  had  expired  with 
the  Irish  parliament — his  patronage  ceased  to  supply  food  for  his  am- 
bition—the mind  and  the  body  became  too  sympathetic  for  existence, 
and  he  sunk  into  the  grave,  a  conspicuous  example  of  human  talent  and 
human  frailty. 

In  his  person  he  was  about  the  middle  sixe— slight,  and  not  graceful*— 
his  eyes  large,  dark,  and  penetrating,  betrayed  some  of  the  boldest 
traits  of  his  unconmion  character — his  countenance,  though  expressive 
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and  manly,  yet  discovered  nothing  which  could  deceive  the  physaogno^ 
mist  into  an  opinion  o^  his  magnanimity,  or  call  forth  an  ealogiam  on 
his  virtues. 

Of  Lord  Gaatlereagh  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
bold  and  statesman-like  career  which  opened  with  the  Irish  Union  was 
more  amply  developed  in  the  progress  of  his  after-life.  Hia  public 
character  has  long  been  before  the  world,  and  undergone  praise  and 
censure,  according  to  the  party  feelings  of  Uiose  who  were  its  examiners. 
In  private  life,  Lord  Londonderry  vraa  admired  and  beloved ;  and  even 
from  political  opponents  his  brilliant  talents  and  personal  intxepidiiy 
commanded  an  unqualified  xeepect. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

TXKALITT  or  THX   IRISH  PA&LIAMBNT — CORRUPTION   OF  ITS  MXMBSRS— PEG* 
GRE88  OF  THE  DBBATR  —  IMPORTANT  DIYISIOK  —  ANBCDOTKS. 

We  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  general  reeult  of  the 
opening  dehate  upon  the  Union,  and  allnded  to  the  closeness  of  the 
division.  Were  it  necessary  to  establish  the  disgusting  Tonality  of  the 
Irish  representatives,  two  dugracefnl  episodes  attendant  on  that  memo- 
rable debate,  will  prove  how  utterly  useless  to  the  country  was  the 
home  representation  from  which  she  was  about  to  be  delivered.  The 
secession  of  Mr.  Trench,  and  the  indecisive  position  in  which  Mr.  Fox 
found  himself,  led  to  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  of  parlia- 
mentaiy  corruption  which  have  ever  been  witnessed  or  recorded. 

Premising,  that  after  a  violent  debate  of  twenty  hours,  it  seemed 
probable  that  government  might  be  left  in  a  minority,  the  following 
singular  occurrences  took  place,  damnatory  of  the  most  corrupt  body 
which  ever  had  existence.  The  anecdotes  are  narrated  b^  one  of  the  most 
ardent  admirers  of  native  administration — and  we  will  give  them  in 
the  words  of  a  personal  witness — a  member  of  the  house  at  the  time.* 

'^  It  was  suspected  that  Mr.  Trench  hnd  been  long  in  negotiation 
with  Lord  CasUereagh,  but  it  did  not  in  <he  early  part  of  tW  night 
appear  to  have  been  brought  to  any  conclusion — ^lus  conditions  were 
supposed  to  be  too  extravagant.  Mr.  Trench,  after  some  preliminary 
observations,  declared,  in  a  speech,  that  he  would  vote  against  the 
minister,  and  support  Mr.  Ponsonbys  amendment.  This  appeared  a 
stunning  blow  to  Mr.  Cooke,  who  had  been  previously  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Trench.  He  was  immediately  observed  sideling  from  his 
seat,  nearer  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  They  whispered  earnestly,  and,  as 
if  restless  and  undecided,  both  looked  wistfully  towards  Mr.  Trench.- — 
At  length  the  matter  seemed  to  be  determined  on.  Mr.  Cooke  retired 
to  a  back  seat,  and  was  obviously  endeavouring  to  count  the  house- 
probably  to  guess  if  they  could  that  night  dispense  with  Mr.  Trench's 
services.  He  returned  to  Lord  Castlereagh— they  whispered — again 
looked  most  affectionately  at  Mr.  Trench,  who  seemed  unconscious  that 
he  was  the  subject  of  their  consideration.  But  there  was  no  time  to 
lose— the  question  was  approaching — all  shame  was  banished — they 
decided  on  the  terms,  and  a  significant  and  certain  glance,  obvious  to 
erery  body,  convinced  Mr.  Trench  that  his  conditions  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Cooke  then  went  and  sat  down  by  his  side ;  an  earnest  but  very 
short  conversation  took  place;  a  parting  smile  completely  told  the 
hoQse  that  Mr.  Trench  was  that  moment  satisfied.     These  surmises 

*  Sir  Jonah  Barrington. 
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were  scon  verified.  Mr.  Cooke  went  back  to  Lord  Caatlereafrh,— a 
congratulatory  nod  announced  his  satisfaction.  But  could  any  man  for 
one  moment  suppose  that  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  man  of  very 
large  fortune,  of  respectable  family  and  good  character,  could  ie 
publicly,  and  without  shame  or  compunction,  actually  seduced  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  the  very  body  of  the  house,  and  under  the  eye  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  ?  Yet  this  was  the  fact.  In  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Trench  rose,  to  apologize  for  having  indiscreetly  declared  he 
would  support  the  amendment.  He  added  that  he  had  thought  better 
of  the  subject  since  he  had  unguardedly  expressed  himself — ^was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  wrong, — and  would  support  the  minister." 

The  second  of  Sir  Jonah's  statements  is  as  remarkable,  and  more 
amusing ;  and  the  peculiar  style  of  the  ex-judge  of  the  Irish  admiralty 
court,  gives  it  so  pointedly  that  we  will  not  abridge  it  :•— 

^^  Mr.  Luke  Fox,  a  barrister  of  very  humble  origin,  of  vulgar  man- 
ners, and  of  a  coarse,  harsh  appearance,  was  endued  with  a  clear, 
.  strong,  and  acute  mind,  and  was  possessed  of  much  cunning.  He  had 
acquired  very  considerable  legal  information,  and  was  an  obstinate  and 
persevering  advocato ;  he  had  been  the  usher  of  a  school,  and  a  anser  in 
Dublin  university;  but  neither  politics  nor  the  belles-lettres  were  his 
pursuit  On  acquiring  eminence  at  the  Bar,  he  married  an  obecnie 
niece  of  the  Earl  of  Elf  a;  he  had  originally  professed  what  was 
called  whiggism,  merely,  as  people  supposed,  because  his  name  was  Fox. 
His  progress  was  impeded  by  no  political  principles,  but  he  kept  hki 
own  secrets  well,  and  being  a  man  of  no  importance,  it  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  every  body  what  side  he  took.  Lord  Ely,  perceiving  he 
was  manageable,  returned  him  to  parliament  as  one  of  hjs  automata ; 
and  Mr.  Fox  played  his  part  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
manager. 

^^  When  the  Union  was  announced,  Lord  Ely  had  not  made  his 
terms,  and  remained  long  in  abeyance ;  and  as  his  lordship  had  not 
issued  his  orders  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
until  he  could  dive  deeper  into  probabilities ;  but  rather  believing  the 
opposition  would  have  the  majority,  he  remained  in  the  body  of  the 
hoiise  with  the  anti-unionista,  when  the  division  took  place.  The  doors 
were  scarcely  locked,  when  he  became  alarmed,  and  slunk,  nnper- 
ceived,  into  one  of  the  dark  corridors,  where  he  concealed  himself :  he 
was,  however,  discovered,  and  the  seijeant-at-arms  was  ordered  to  bring 
him  forth,  to  be  counted  amongst  the  anti-unionistft— his  confusion  was 
very  great,  and  he  seemed  at  his  wit's  end ;  at  length  he  declared  he 
had  taJcen  advantage  of  the  Place  Bill,  had  actually  accepted  the  Eeehea^ 
torehip  of  Munster^*  and  had  thereby  vacated  his  seat,  and  oould  not 
vote. 

*'  The  &ct  was  doubted,  but,  after  much  discussion,  his  excuse,  upo% 
hie  honour^  was  admitted,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  into  the 
corridor." 

*  The  Irish  Escheatorships  were  similar  to  the  English  Chiltem  Hundreds  ■  ■  Crow 
offices  in  name. 
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The  most  cniions  wind-up  to  Mr.  Fox's  parliamentary  history  is, 
that  through  Lord  Granard  (an  anti-unionist),  he  once  more  obtained  a 
aeat,  raited  a  second  time,  and  was  raised  to  the  Irish  bench  for  his 
apostasy. 

By  such  means  and  such  supporters  the  address  was  curried. 

On  the  same  day  (22nd  of  February)  the  House  of  Lords  assembled 
to  receive  the  speech  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  There,  the  opposition 
was  feeble  in  the  extreme,  and  the  peers,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
agreed  to  the  address.  The  number  of  the  anti-union  nobility  was  too 
small  to  allow  their  resistance  to  be  effectual ;  the  Bench  of  Bishops— 
those  of  Down  and  Limerick  excepted — ^were  staunch  supporters  of  the 
Government  The  debate  was  under  the  eye,  and  it  might  almost  be 
said,  the  control  of  the  master-spirit  of  the  time,  the  daring  and  gifted 
Chancellor. 

^'  The  education  of  the  Irish  noblemen  of  that  day,"  observes  Bar- 
rington,  ^^  was  little  calculated  for  debate  or  parliamentary  duties  ;*  they 
very* seldom  took  any  active  part  in  parliamentary  discussions,  and 
more  rarely  attained  to  that  confidence  in  public  speaking,  without 
which  no  effect  can  be  produced.  They  could  argue,  or  might  de- 
claim, but  were  unequal  to  what  is  termed  debate ;  and  being  con- 
firmed in  their  torpidity  by  an  habitual  abstinence  from  parliamentary 
discussions,  when  the  day  of  danger  came,  they  were  unequal  to  the 
contest." 

*  One  personal  sketch  of  Beaucfaamp  Bagenal,  member  for  Carlow,  is  so  descriptlTe 
of  an  Irish  legislator  of  that  day,  that  we  give  it. 

'*  He  was  one  of  those  persons,  who,  b^m  to  a  large  inheritance,  and  haying  no 
profession  to  interrupt  their  propensities,  generally  made  in  those  times  the  grand 
tour  of  Europe,  as  the  finishing  part  of  a  gentleman's  education.  Mr.  Bagenal  fol- 
bwed^  the  general  course ;  and  on  that  tour  had  made  himself  yery  conspicuous.  He 
had  visited  every  capital  of  Europe,  and  had  exhibited  the  native  original  character 
of  the  Irish  gentleman  at  every  place  he  visited.  In  the  splendour  of  his  travelling 
establishment,  he  c[uite  eclipsed  the  petty  potentates  with  whom  Germany  was 
garnished.  His  person  was  fine — his  manners  open  and  generous — ^his  ^irit  high — 
and  his  liberality  profuse.  During  his  tour,  he  had  performed  a  variety  of  feats 
which  were  emblazoned  in  Ireland,  and  endeared  him  to  his  countrymen.  He  had 
fought  a  prince — ^jOted  a  princess — intoxicated  the  Doge  of  Venice—carried  off  a 
dudiess  from  Madrid — scaled  the  walls  of  a  convent  in  Italy — narrowly  escaped  the 
Inquisition  at  Idabon — concluded  his  exploits  by  a  duel  at  Paris ;  and  returned 
to  Ireland  with  a  sovereign  contempt  for  ail  continental  men  and  manners,  and  an 
inveterate  antipathy  to  aU  despotic  kings  and  arbitrary  goremments. 

"  Domesticated  in  his  own  mansion  at  Dunleckny — surrounded  by  a  numerous 
and  devoted  tenantry— and  possessed  of  a  great  territory,  Mr.  Bagenal  determined 
to  spend  the  residue  of  his  days  on  his  native  soil,  according  to  the  usages  and  cus- 
toms of  countrr  gentlemen— and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  returned  a  representative 
to  parliament  n>r  the  county  of  Carlow,  by  universal  acclamation. 

**  Though  Mr.  Bagenal  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  general  business  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  he  at  least  gave  it  a  good  example  of  public  spirit  and  high-minded 
independence.  His  natural  talents  were  far  above  mediocrity ;  but  his  ringularities, 
in  themselves  extravagant,  were  increased  by  the  intemperance  of  those  times ;  and 
an  excellent  capacity  was  neutralised  by  inordinate  dissipation.  Prodigally  hospit- 
able, irregular,  extravagant,  uncertain,  vivacious ;  the  chase,  the  turf,  the  sod,  and 
the  bottle,  divided  a  great  portion  of  his  intellects  between  them,  and  generally  lef . 
for  the  use  of  parliament,  only  so  much  as  he  ooold  spsse  firom  his  other  occnuf 
tkms." 
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l^ord  Clare,  on  the  contrary,  from  hiB  forensic  habits,  his  do|goiati« 
arrogance,  and  unrestrained  inrectiye,  had  an  incalculable  adviuitsige 
over  less  practised  reasoners.  The  modest  were  overwhelmed  by  Bights 
of  astounding  rhapsodj— the  patriotic  borne  down  by  calumny — tlie 
diffident  silenced  by  contemptuous  irony ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  tiie 
peerage,  without  being  able  to  account  for  their  pusillanimKy,  -were 
either  trampled  under  his  feet,  or  were  mere  puppets  in  the  grsusp  of 
this  all-powerful  Chancellor.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Irish  Lorda  in 
1799.  The  extent  of  Lord  Clare's  connections,  and  the  energy  of  his 
conduct  during  the  last  insurrection,  had  contributed  to  render  him 
nearly  despotic  over  both  the  Government  and  the  countiy. 

A  second  and  a  severe  trial  was  to  tax  the  strength  of  the  rival  par- 
ties. The  report  upon  the  address  was  to  be  brought  up  on  the  24tl^ 
and  the  country  looked  to  the  result  with  an  intensity  of  interest,  which 
in  parliamentary  annals  has  never  been  surpassed. 

It  was  indeed,  a  momentous  trial.  ^^  Both  parties  stood  in  adiffieali 
and  precarious  predicament :  the  minister  had  not  time  to  gain  groimd 
by  the  usual  practices  of  the  secretary ;  and  the  question  most  have 
been  either  totally  relinquished  or  again  discussed.  The  opposition 
were,  as  yet,  uncertain  how  far  the  last  debate  might  cause  any  nu- 
merical alteration  in  their  fisivour ;  each  party  calcidated  on  a  small 
majority,  and  it  was  coatfidered  that  a  defeat  would  be  equally  minoos 
to  either. 

^^  It  was  supposed  that  the  minister  would,  according  to  all  former  pre- 
cedent, withdraw  from  his  situation,  if  left  in  a  minority,  whilst  an  in- 
creased majority,  however  small,  against  the  anti-unionists,  might  give 
plausible  grounds  for  future  discussions."* 

The  excitement  out  of  doors,  as  the  hour  for  the  meeting  of  the 
house  drew  near,  was  tremendous.     College-green  and  every  avenne 
leading  to  it,  was  choked  up  by  dense  masses  of  the  populace,  who 
evinced  their  feelings  towards  the  members  as  they  approached  the 
house  by  vociferous  cheering,  or  sarcastic  observations,  whose  point  and 
bitterness  frequently  excite  the  ridicule,  rather  than  the  anger  of  an 
Irish  mob,  and  keeps  them  in  good-humour.     Within  the  house  the 
galleries  were  crowded  by  ladies  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  as  the 
fair  sex  had  entered  warmly  into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  in  olden 
days,  at  tilts  and  tournaments,  they  cheered  the  champions  of  their  re- 
spective parties  during  the  long  and  arduous  debate  which  followed, 
with  ^  wreathed  smiles  "  and  waving  handkerchiefs. 
.    Such  was  the  excitement   in  the  capital;    and  it  may  be  ima- 
gined that  the  leaders  of  two  parties  so  violently  opposed,  and  so 
nicely  balanced,  were  incessant  in  preparations  for  the  approaching  con- 
test   The  Government  had  despatched  messengers  in  every  direction  to 
whip  in  loitering  and  reluctant  supporters ;  the  anti-unionists  were  also 
busily  at  work  to  recruit  their  ranks  by  every  means  of  influence  in 
their  power.     In  the  lobbies,  an  actual  canvass  was  openly  carried  on, 
and  undecided  members  were  almost  dragged  to  the  rival  benches  by 

*  Secret  Memoin  of  Uie  Union. 
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the  agents  of  both  parties,  who  exhibited  on  this  occasion  more  zeal 
than  parliamentary  dignity.  The  house  assembled  at  half-past  foui; 
but  tho  debate  did  not  commence  till  seren.  In  this  interval,  the  noise 
and  confusion  in  the  corridors  heralded  the  coming  contest,  and  was  de- 
scriptive of  the  character  of  the  debate — ^it  was  rude,  sometimes  bois- 
terous, and  altogether  nnnsual. 

The  Speaker  at  length  took  his  chair,  and  his  cry  of  ^^ Order! 
order  S "  obtained  a  profound  silence.  Dignified  and  peremptory,  he 
was  seldom  disobeyed ;  and  a  chairman  more  despotic,  ^m  his  wisdom 
and  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  members  of  every  side,  never  pre- 
sided over  a  popular  assembly. 

When  prayers  commenced — all  was  in  a  moment  gloomy  and  deco- 
rous, and  a  deep  solemnity  corresponded  with  the  vital  importance  of 
the  subject  they  were  to  determine. 

Warm,  and  occasionally  personal,  bb  the  former  debate  had  been, 
that  of  the  24th  was  infinitely  more  violent.  It  was  opened  by  Sir 
John  Pamell,  who  had  been  recently  removed  from  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  contended  that  the  measure  proposed  was  vir- 
tually a  revolutionary  subversion  of  the  constitution ;  a  change  that 
parliament  had  no  authority  to  enact,  nor  the  king  a  right  to  confirm. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Tighe,  who  also  declaimed  strongly  against  a 
union.  Even  in  this  early  stage  of  the  debate,  the  party  virulence  of 
the  members  on  both  sides  became  apparent,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
to  the  treasury  benches,  and  the  attention  of  the  house  seemed  fixed 
upon  the  secretary  for  Ireland. 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  preserved  an  ominous  siience,  and  as  the  num- 
bers in  the  house  had  increased  since  the  last  division,  he  appeared 
rather  to  scrutinize  the  individuals  who  had  as  yet  not  declared  them- 
selves than  attend  to  the  arguments  of  the  speakers.  On  his  own 
course  of  action,  he  had  already  decided,  and  resolved  to  infuse  addi- 
tional life  and  spirit  into  his  followers,  by  taking  the  offensive  at  once. 
Such  were  the  intentions  of  the  secretary ;  but  in  this  course,  he  was 
anticipated  unexpectedly  by  Mr.  George  l^onsonby. 

When  Mr.  George  ronsonby  was  roused,  he  had  great  debating 
powers ;  on  minpr  subjects  he  was  often  vapid,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
far  exceeded  himself  in  argument,  elocution,  and  in  fortitude.  He  was 
sincere — ^his  blood  warmed — ^he  reasoned  with  a  force,  a  boldness,  and 
with  an  absence  of  all  reserve,  which  he  never  before  had  so  energeti- 
cally exhibited.  As  a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  a  loyal  Irish  subject, 
he  denied  that  either  the  Lords  or  the  Commons,  or  the  King  of  Ire^ 
land,  had  the  power  of  passing  or  assenting  to  a  legislative  union.  He 
avowed  his  opinion  that  the  measure  was  revolutionary,  and  would  run 
the  destructive  lengths  of  endangering  the  compact  between  the  crown 
and  the  subjects,  and  the  connection  of  the  two  nations. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  assailed  Lord  Castlereagh  with  a 
strength  and  unreserved  severity  which  greatly  exceeded  the  usual 
bounds  of  his  philippics. 

Cool  and  deliberate  irony,  ten  times  more  piercing  than  the  sharpest 
satire,  flowed  from  his  lips  in  a  slow  rolling  flood  of  indignant  denuD<^ 
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ciatiou.     His  calm  language  nerer  for  one  moment  yielded  to  his ' 
impressions ;  and  it  was  doubly  formidable,  from  being  restrained   by 
prudence  and  dictated  by  conviction. 

Tbe  effect  of  this  unexpected  attack  upon  Lord  Castlereagh  was  ze- 
markable.  Generally  cool  and  imperturbable,  he  controlled  his  pasKiona 
at  the  moment,  and  husbanded  his  strength  to  fulminate  a  withering 
reply  against  the  individual  who  provoked  it.  But  on  this  occasioii, 
Mr.  Ponsonbys  personalities  appeared  to  sting  the  secretary  to  the 
quick,  and  with  difficulty  he  preserved  sufficient  self-command  to  pre- 
vent him  from  rising  to  interrupt  the  speaker.  His  flushing  face  and 
kindling  eye  betrayed  the  poignancy  of  his  feelings,  while  the  bracing 
of  his  opponent  exhibited  the  most  singular  contrast  imaginable. 

He  sate  directly  opposite  Lord  Castlereagh.  Not  a  feature  moved — 
not  a  muscle  was  disturbed — and  his  small  grey  eyes  were  rivetted 
upon  his  adversary.  After  a  tumult  of  applause  from  the  anti-unionista, 
a  dead  silence  reigned  throughout  the  body  of  the  house ; — ^the  ladies 
in  the  galleries  listened  in  breathless  attention— Lord  Castlereagh  rose 
to  reply — and  every  hearer  was  prepared  for  the  outpouring  of  no 
ordinary  philippic. 

For  this  species  of  conflict  the  youthful  minister  was  admirably 
adapted.  He  had  sufficient  firmness  to  advance,  and  sufficient  perti- 
nacity to  persist  in  any  assertion.  Never  had  he  more  occasnon  to 
exert  all  his  powers,  nor  did  he  fail  in  his  efforts.  He  had  no  qualms 
or  compunction  to  arrest  his  progress.  In  his  reply  there  was  no 
assertion  he  did  not  risk — ^no  circumstance  he  did  not  vouch  for — no 
aspersion  he  did  not  cast ;  and  he  even  went  lengths  which  he  after- 
wards repented.  To  the  Bar,  he  applied  the  term  "  pettifoggers" — ^to 
the  opposition,  "cabal" — " combinators" — "desperate  faction;"  and 
to  the  nation  itself,  "  barbarism  "— *'  ignorance,"  and  "  insensibility  to 
the  protection  and  paternal  regards  she  had  ever  experienced  from  the 
British  nation."  His  speech  was  severe  beyond  any  thing  he  had  ever 
uttered  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  and  far  exceeded  the  powers  he 
was  supposed  to  possess.  He  raked  up  every  act  of  Mr.  Ponsonby*8 
political  career,  and  handled  it  with  a  masterly  severity ;  but  it  was 
in  the  tone  and  in  the  manner  of  an  angiy  gentleman.  He  had  flown 
at  the  highest  game,  and  his  opponent  (never  off  his  guard)  attended 
to  his  lordship  with  a  contemptuous  and  imperturbable  placidity,  which 
frequently  gave  Mr.  Ponsonby  a  great  advantage  over  warmer  de- 
baters. On  this  occasion  he  seemed  not  at  all  to  feel  the  language  of 
Lord  Castlereagh ;  he  knew  that  he  had  provoked  it,  and  he  saw  that 
he  had  spoken  effectually  by  the  irritation  of  his  opponent. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  greatly  exhausted,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  turning 
round,  audibly  observed,  with  a  frigid  smile  and  an  air  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence, "  the  ravings  of  an  irritated  youth — it  was  veiy  natural."* 

The  daring  spirit  and  matchless  severity  with  which  the  leader  oS 
the  unionists  castigated  the  man  who  had  ventured  to  assail  him, 
although  it  fiedled  in  securing  a  majority  on  the  diyision,  had  a  poweifal 

*  Secret  Memoin  of  the  Union. 
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effect  in  stimulating  his  adherents,  and  giving  freeh  vigour  and  confi- 
dence to  the  party.  The  power  of  reply  was  considered,  even  by  his 
admirers,  an  effort  of  a  higher  order  than  they  were  prepared  for,  and 
in  the  youthful  minister,  those  unfriendly  to  a  union  admitted  they  had 
an  antagonist  to  contend  with,  equally  dangerous  from  the  undoubted 
possession  of  commanding  talent  united  to  personal  intrepidity. 

To  describe  the  progress  of  a  debate,  during  which  all  parliamentary 
amenities  were  forgotten,  and  the  semblance  of  order  preserved  only  by 
the  absolute  interference  of  the  Speaker,  would  be  unnecessaiy.  Among 
the  speeches  delivered  by  the  anti-unionists,  those  of  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons,  Mr.  Falkiner,  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald,  the  ex  prime-sergeant. 
Colonel  Maxwell,  and  Mr.  Plunket,  were  probably  the  most  effective; 
while  the  most  remarkable  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Egan  and  Colonel 
Moore  O'Donnell.  The  former  inveighed  against  the  metaphorical  so- 
phbtries  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  as  to  the  competence  of  parliament,— 
such  reasoning  he  called  rubbish,  and  such  reasoners  were  scaven- 
gers— ^'  like  a  dray-horse,  he  galloped  over  all  his  opponents,  plunging 
and  kicking,  and  overthrowing  all  before  him.  No  member  on 
that  night  pronounced  a  more  sincere,  clumsy,  powerful  oration :  of 
matter  he  had  abundance— of  language  he  made  no  selection — and  he 
was  aptly  compared  to  the  Trojan  horse,  sounding  as  if  he  had  armed 
men  within  him."* 

The  latter *s  was  the  silly  ebullition  of  a  maiden  speech,  which  cost 
the  orator  his  regiment  f  —  James  Moore  O'Donnell,  eldest  son  of  Sir 

*  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Union. 

t  Colonel  O'Donnell  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Major  Bingham,  which,  as  it  was 
said,  he  had  provoked  by  repeated  insults.  On  going  to  the  ground,  the  colonel 
considering  that  he  was  unpopular  with  the  mob,  who  had  collected  in  hundreds  to 
witness  the  encounter,  and,  confident  that  he  would  shoot  his  antagonist,  directed  bis 
groom  to  have  his  horse  in  a  position  for  mounting  the  moment  that  Major  Bing- 
ham fell.  The  event,  however,  had  a  very  different  result,  for  Colonel  O'Donnell  was 
shot  dead  before  he  could  discharge  a  pistol. 

A  strange  circumstance  attended  this  melancholy  event.  The  fatal  meeting  took 
place  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawly,  some  thirty  miles'  distance  from  Newport  House, 
the  residence  of  Sir  Neil  O'Donnell.  The-  old  gentleman,  utterly  unconscious  that 
his  son  had  any  quarrel  or  affair  of  honour  on  hand,  was  walking  backwards  and 
forwards  in  front  of  his  mansion,  conversing  upon  indifferent  subjects  with  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  road  from  Castlebar  enters  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town,  and  travellers  approaching  a  long  bridge  which  forms  the  communication  with 
Erris  are  distinctly  visible  from  the  pl^  whei-e  Sir  Neil  was  sauntering.  A  peasant, 
in  the  customary  dress  of  the  country — a  long  eota-more — and  mounted  on  a  common 
hack,  was  observed  trotting  slowly  across  the  bridge.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
haste— nothing  whatever  to  distinguish  him  from  the  hundred  countrymen  who  daily 
passed  and  repassed.     The  old  man  stopped  suddenly. 

"  Do  you  see  yonder  man  ?*' 

*'  I  see  a  fellow  trotting  slowly  over  the  bridge,  to  AchQ  or  Baliycry,  returning 
probably  from  the  market." 

*'  No.     That  man  it  coming  to  me,  and  he  is  the  bearer  of  heavy  tidtngs** 

The  clergyman  smiled — reasoned  on  the  absurdity  of  Sir  Neil's  apprehensions ; 
but  the  agitated  features  of  the  baronet  shewed  that  the  impression  was  immovable. 
While  still  endeavouring  to  reassure  the  old  gentleman,  the  countryman  rode  up- 
delivered  a  hurripd  scroll — the  old  man  broke  the  seal— his  favourite  son  was  dead ! 
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Neil  O'Donnell,  a  man  of  large  fortnne  in  that  oonnty,  oommaDded  the 
South  Mayo  militia.  On  this  night  he  could  not  contain  his  indignation, 
and  hy  anticipation  ^^  disclaimed  all  fntnie  allegiance,  if  a  union  were 
effected:  he  held  it  as  a  vicious  revolution,  and  avowed  that  he  would  take 
the  field  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  to  oppose  its  execution,  and  would 
resist  rebels  in  rich  clothes  as  he  had  done  the  rebels  in  rags." 

After  the  most  stormy  debate  on  record,  both  sides  seemed  weary  of 
a  wordy  war,  and  the  division  was  called  for  by  the  opposition,  and 
assented  to  by  the  unionists.  No  wonder  the  house  and  the  auditoiy 
were  wearied  out,  and  the  subject  totally  exhausted — ^for  sixty  mem- 
bers had  delivered  their  opinions — ^the  majority  being  clearly  with  the 
opposition.  When  counted,  the  minister  had  one  hundred  and  five 
supporters — ^the  anti-unionists  divided  one  hundred  and  eleven. 

The  last  who  recorded  his  vote  was  the  chairman  of  the  County  of 
Dublin  (Mr. — but  more  generally  termed.  Bully  Egan),  a  man  of  singular 
manners  and  appearance.  ^  When  he  entered  the  body  of  the  house  from 
the  Court  of  Requests,  to  which  the  opposition  members  had  withdrawn, 
his  exultation  was  boundless — and  as  number  one  hundred  and  ten 
was  announced,  he  stopped  a  moment  at  the  bar,  flourished  a  great 
stick  which  he  had  in  his  hand  over  bis  head,  and  with  the  voiee  of  a 
Stentor  cried  out — ^  And  Fm  a  hundred  and  eleven  I*'  He  then  sat 
quietly  down,  and  burst  out  into  an  immoderate  and  almost  convulsive 
fit  of  laughter ; — it  was  r.Ii  heart.  Never  was  there  a  finer  picture  of 
genuine  patriotism.  He  was  far  from  being  rich,  and  had  an  offer  to 
be  made  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  with  £3,500  a  year,  if  he  would 
support  the  Union  ;  but  he  refused  it  with  indignation.  On  any  other 
subject  probably  he  would  have  supported  the  Government." 

Of  the  construction  of  the  House,  Barrington  gives  the  folbwing 
analysis : — 

Members  holding  offices  during  pleasure        •     •     .  69 

Members  rewarded  by  offices  for  their  votes    .     .  19 

Member  openly  seduced  in  the  body  of  the  Houee  1 

Commoners  created  peers,  or  their  wives  peeresses, 

for  their  votes 13 

102 

Supposed  to  be  uninfluenced 3 

The  House  composed  of       ...  ....  300 

Voted  that  night         .216 

Absent  members         •.#......,     84 


Of  these  eighty-four  absent  members,  twenty-four  were  kept  away  by 
absolute  necessity,  and  of  the  residue  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
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were  not  friends  to  the  Union,  from  this  plain  reaaon — ^the  Government 
had  the  power  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  all  the  dependent  mem- 
bers— and,  as  the  opposition  had  no  power,  thej  had  none  but  Tolnntary 
supporters. 

The  most  singular  occurrence  in  parliamentary  history  remains  to  be 
told.  When  the  enthusiastic  triumph  of  the  opposition  was  at  its 
height — ^ladies  cheering  from  the  gallery,  and  the  thousands  in  the 
streets  had  learned  the  result  of  the  division,  and  thundered  their  accla- 
mations in  return — Mr.  Ponsonby  requested  his  party  to  remain,  while 
he  should  propose  and  put  on  record  a  resolution  to  the  following 
effect : — *^  That  this  H(m»e  will  ever  maintain  the  undoubted  birth-' 
right  of  Irishmen^  by  preserving  an  independent  parliament  of  Lords 
and  Commons  resident  in  this  kingdom^  as  stated  and  approved  by  his 
Majesty  and  the  British  Parliament  in  1782." 

The  Secretary,  aware  that  opposition  would  prove  unavailing,  con- 
tented himself  by  protesting  against  a  motion  he  denounced  as  highly 
dangerous ;  and  when  the  Speaker  put  the  question,  the  negatives  of 
Loid  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Toler  (afterwards  Lord  Norbury)  alone 
were  heard.  Mr.  Ponsonby  reduced  his  motion  to  writing  previous  to 
its  being  announced  from  the  chair,  and  the  delay  of  a  few  moments — 
trifling  in  ordinary  events — ^by  a  singular  fatality  defeated  the  vic- 
torious party  in  their  hour  of  triumph,  and  effectuated  for  their  enemies 
the  object  at  which  they  had  exerted  every  influence  and  energy  in 
vain. 

^^  On  Mr.  Ponsonby's  handing  up  his  motion,  ho  stood  firm  and  col- 
lected, and  looked  around  him  with  tbe  honest  confidence  of  a  man  who 
had  performed  his  duty  and  saved  his  country — ^the  silenoe  of  death 
prevailed  in  the  galleries,  and  the  whole  assembly  displayed  a  spectacle 
as  solemn  and  important  bs  any  country  or  any  era  had  ever  ex- 
hibited. 

The  Speaker  repeated  the  question — ^'the  ayes"  burst  forth  into  a 
loud  peal — ^the  galleiy  was  in  immediate  motion — all  was  congratula- 
tion. On  the  question  being  put  the  second  time  (as  was  usual),  a 
still  louder  and  more  reiterated  cry  of  "  aye,  aye,"  resounded  from 
every  quarter,  and  only  the  same  two  negatives  were  heard,  feebly, 
from  the  ministeral  side.  Government,  in  fact,  had  given  up  the 
contest  for  the  present,  when  Mr.  William  Charles  Fortescue, 
member  for  Louth,  requested  a  hearing  before  the  final  decision  was 
announced. 

He  said,  ^  that  he  was  adverse  to  the  measure  of  a  legislative  union, 
and  had  given  his  decided  vote  against  it,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  bind 
himself /or  ever.  Possible  circumstances  might  occur  hereafter,  which 
might  render  that  measure  expedient,  and  he  did  not  approve  of  any 
determination  which  ybr  ever  closed  the  doors  against  any  possibility  of 
future  discussion." 

The  opposition  were  paralyzed— the  Government  were  roused — a 
single  sentence  plausibly  conceived,  and  (without  reflecting  on  its  de- 
structive consequence)  moderately  uttered,  by  a  respectable  man,  and 
an  avowed  anti-unionist*  eventoally  decided  the  fate  of  the  Irish  ni^ 
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tion.     It  offered  a  pretext  for  timidity,  a  precedent  for  caution,  mud  a 
subterfuge  for  waving  yenality.* 

Had  Mr.  Ponsonby  contented  himself  with  inflicting  a  seyere  defeat 
upon  .a  minister  whom  he  personally  detested,  his  triumph  was  com* 
plete ;  but  in  the  anxiety  to  perpetuate  his  victory,  he  blindly  ventured 
beyond  his  depth,  and  threw  his  game  away.f     It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that,  under  any  circumstance,  the  fiavourite  object  of  Mr.  Pitt  would 
have  been  abandoned ;  but  it  would  have  been  certainly  postponed, 
and  its  ulterior  success  might  ha^e  been  delayed  for  a  year  or  two.   If 
Harrington  speaks  truth — and  no  man  appears  to  be  carried  away  by 
party  feelings  more  palpably  in  his  statements — if  thirty  sturdy  anti. 
unionists  were  in  the  brief  term  of  one  recess  won  over  by  the  Irish 
Secretary,  the  conversion  of  four  would  not  be  a  work  of  time ;  and, 
A3  a  very  short  interval  discovered,  men,  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
began  to  investigate  the  bearing  of  the  question  calmly,  and  come  to 
a  true  conclusion,  that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  oountiy  de- 
pended upon  its  political  annexation  with  Great  Britain.     That  a 
legislative  union  would  therefore  have  been  carried  it  would  be  sheer 
foUy  to  deny^and  in  the  bitterness  of  political  rancour,  Mr.  Ponsonby 
removed  the  only  barrier  to  its  immediate  consummation. 

So  monstrous  a  proposition  as  Mr.  Ponsonby's  ab&rmed  some  of  the 
most  devoted  adherents  to  the  opposition.  Lord  Cole,  Mr.  Ffrench  of 
Roscommon,  and  Johu  Claudius  Beresford,  the  member  for  Dublin  city, 
protested  against  its  principle,  and  declared  their  determination  of  exer- 
cising free  agency  on  a  question  which  might  hereafter  require  further 
consideration.  In  a  few  minutes  the  iron  bond  of  the  anti-unionisu 
was  severed,  and  a  rope  of  sand  was  substituted  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  perceived  the  fatal  mistake  he  had  committed,  but 
too  late  to  counteract  the  mischief.  He  rose  and  addressed  the  house, 
lamented  that  the  smallest  contrariety  of  opinion  should  have  arisen 
amongst  men,  who  ought  to  be  united  by  the  most  powerful  of  all  in- 
ducements, ^'  the  salvation  of  their  independence."  He  perceived,  how- 
ever, a  wish  that  he  should  not  press  the  motion,  founded,  he  supposed, 
on  a  mistaken  confldence  in  the  engagements  of  the  Noble  Lord  (Lord 
Castlereagh),  that  he  would  not  again  bring  forward  that  ruinout 
mecuurey  without  the  decided  approbation  of  the  people  and  of  the  par- 
liament. Though  he  must  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  ministers  en- 
gagements, he  could  not  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  and  he  would  therefore  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  sudden  transition  from  exultation  to  despondency  became  in- 

*  Secret  Memoin  of  the  Union. 

t  The  advantage  of  that  majority  was  loft,  and  the  possibility  of  exciting  division 
amongst  the  anti-unionists  could  no  longer  be  questioned.  This  consideratioo  had  an 
immediate  and  extensive  eft'ect — ^the  timid  recommenced  their  fears — the  wavering  be- 
gan to  think  of  consequences — the  venal  to  negotiate;  and  the  public  mind,  paiticttlarly 
amongst  the  Catholics,  who  still  smarted  from  the  scourge,  became  so  deeply  affected, 
and  so  timorously  doubtful,  that  some  of  the  persons,  assuming  to  themselves  the 
title  of  Catholic  Leaden^  sought  an  audience,  in  order  to  inquire  from  Marquij 
Comwallis,  "  What  would  be  tlie  advantage  to  the  Catholics,  if  a  union  fhould  hap- 
pen to  be  effested  in  Ireland  ?  *'— Secret  Memoire  ^the  Union* 
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stantly  apparent,  by  the  dead  silence  which  followed  Mr.  Ponsonby^c 
declaration — the  change  was  so  rapid  and  so  unexpected,  that  from  the 
galleries,  which  a  moment  before  were  full  of  congratulation  and  of 
pleasure,  not  a  single  word  was  heard— crest-fallen  and  humbled,  many 
instantly  withdrew  from  the  scene,  and  thongh  the  people  without 
knew  of  nothing  bnt  their  victory,  the  retreat  was  a  subject  of  the 
most  serious  solicitude  to  every  friend  of  Irish  independence. 

Such  an  advantage  could  not  escape  the  anxious  eye  of  Government ; 
chagrin  and  disappointment  had  changed  sides,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Union,  who  a  moment  before  had  considered  their  measure  as  nearly 
extinguished,  rose  upon  their  success,  retorted  in  their  tan^  and  op- 
posed its  being  with(bawn.  It  was,  however,  too  tender  a  ground  for 
either  party  to  insist  upon  a  division ;  a  debate  was  equally  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  motion  was  suffered  to  be  withdrawn.  Sir  Henry 
Cavendish  keenly  and  sarcastically  remarked,  that  ^^  it  was  a  retreat 
after  a  victory."  After  a  day's  and  a  night's  debate  without  intermis- 
sion, the  house  adjourned  at  eleven  o'clock  the  ensuing  morning.* 

When  the  members  dispersed,  the  mob,  who  were  in  high  excite- 
ment, evinced  their  feelings  towards  individuals  issuing  from  the  house 
as  they  were  popular  or  disliked.  While  the  Speaker's  horses  .were  taken 
from  the  carriage,  and  himself  drawn  triumphantly  through  the  streets, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  assaulted,  driven  into  a  house  in  Clarendon 
Street,  and  only  secured  himself  by  intimidating  his  pursuers,  and  pre- 
senting a  pistol  at  the  leader.  It  was  said  that  but  for  Lord  Clare' 
determination,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  populace  to  hare  attached 
his  lordship  to  the  Speaker  s  carriage ;  but  his  unflinching  courage 
saved  him  from  that  humiliation.  Some  members  escaped  recognition, 
others  saved  themselves  by  flight,  and  one  by  his  intrepidity.  Mr. 
Richard  Martin,  unable  to  get  clear,  turned  on  his  hunters,  and  boldly 
faced  a  mob  of  many  thousands,  with  a  small  pocket  pistol  in  his  hand. 
He  swore  most  vehemently,  "  that,  if  they  advanced  six  inches  on  him^ 
he  would  immediatelf/  shoot  every  mother's  hahe  of  them  as  dead  as 
that  paving  stone'*  kicking  one  as  he  spoke.  The  united  spirit  and 
fun  of  his  declaration,  and  his  little  pocket  pistol,  aimed  at  ten  thou<- 
sand  men,  women,  and  children,  were  so  entirely  to  the  taste  of  an 
Irish  populace,  that  all  symptoms  of  hostility  ceased ;  they  gave  him 
three  cheers,  and  he  regained  his  home  without  further  molestation."  f 

The  crazy  joy  of  the  thoughtless  multitude  was  never  more 
unsubstantially  elicited.  From  the  hour  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  s  mo- 
tion was  withdrawn,  government  gained  strength;  the  standard  ot 
visionary  honours  and  of  corrupt  emoluments  was  raised  for  recruits ; 
a  congratulatory,  instead  of  a  consolatory  despatch,  had  been  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  another  to  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  foresee,  that  the  result  of  that  night,  though  apparently 
a  victoiy  over  the  proposition  for  a  union,  afforded  a  strong  point  for 
the  mimster  in  the  subsequent  negotiations,  by  which  he  had  determined 
io  achieve  his  measure — and  the  arguments  and  divisions  on  succeeding 

*  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Union.  f  Barrington. 
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debates  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  question,  the  oren^  helming 
advantage  which  Mr.  Fortescne's  precedent  had  ^ven  to  those,  who 
were  determined  to  dispose  of  their  consistency  under  colour  of  their 
moderation. 

The  session  closed,  and  the  last  discuanon  on  the  subject  of  the 
union,  told  that  the  triumph  of  its  supporters  was  certain.  Lord 
Castlereagh  proved  that  he  had  not  allowed  the  advantage,  which 
Mr.  Ponsonby's  gross  error  had  given  him,  to  pass  without  being  turned 
to  fatal  account — and  when  Lord  Oorry  introduced  a  motion,  similar 
in  effect  to  that  ill-judged  proposition  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  to  cushion  for 
ever  any  scheme  for  legislative  union ;  after  a  long  and  animated 
debate,  it  was  rejected  by  a  minority  oijifty-eight  I 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

»B0ORS88  OF   THE   UNION  THROUGH  THS  BRITISH   HOUBS  CV   COllMJillC. 

The  recees,  wbieh  followed  the  adjournment,  was  all  that  was  wanted 
by  the  Irish  government  to  effect  the  object  thej  had  aimed  at.  Lord 
Castlereagh  with  infinite  ability  pressed  the  advantage  Mr.  Ponsonby  s 
unguarded  motion  had  given  him ;  and  a  determined  minister  resolved, 
coiite  qui  coutey  to  carry  out  a  favourite  measure,  ^^  with  the  treasury 
in  his  hands,  and  patronage  in  his  note-book,"  is  seldom  known  to  £Eiil. 
In  the  interval,  when  the  parties  were  removed  from  the  presence  of 
each  other,  the  viceroy  was  an  able  assistant  to  the  secretary.  He  in- 
creased his  popularity  by  visiting  the  provinces— was  entertained  in 
his  tour  by  the  nobility  and  gentry— feasted  by  the  corporations — the 
farm-house  in  turn  with  the  mansion  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
the  king's  representative — and  he  returned  to  the  castle  with  the  golden 
opinions  of  many,  who  had  hitherto  regarded  his  government  with 
jealousy  or  indifference. 

The  stormy  debates  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  project 
of  a  legislative  union  in  the  Irish  house,  were  simultaneous  with  a 
more  temperate  discussion  of  this  important  measure  in  the  British 
Commons.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  English  parliament 
under  the  form  of  a  message  from  the  king,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  to 
the  following  effect  :—^ 

''  His  Majesty  is  persviaded  that  the  unremitting  industry,  with 
which  our  enemies  persevere  in  their  avowed  design  of  effecting  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  this  kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  engaf;e  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  parliament ;  and  his  Majesty  recommends  it  to  this 
house  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  zncaas  of  finally  defeating  this 
design,  by  disposing  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  to  provide,  in 
the  manner  which  Uiey  shall  judge  most  expedient,  for  settling  such  a 
complete  and  final  adjustment,  as  may  best  tend  to  improve  and  per- 
petuate a  connection  essential  for  their  common  security,  and  consoli- 
date the  strength,  power,  and  resources,  of  the  British  empire." 

Mr.  Sheridan  gave  the  purposed  union  his  strongest  opposition.  His 
chief  argument  was  national  disinclination  to  the  measure;  he  con- 
tended that  there  was  not  a  single  proof  of  the  people  of  Ireland  mani- 
festing a  wish  to  unite ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  unequivocally 
declared  themselves  hostile  to  the  proposition;  and  if  it  were  effected,  it 
would  be  a  union  accomplished  by  surprise,  fraud,  corruption,  and  in- 
timidation. Indeed^  had  it  been  told  that  the  whole  people  of  Ireland 
had  declared  that  they  would  shake  off  all  allegiance,  and  that  the 
parliament  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  people ;  that  the  country  did 
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not  prosper  under  its  oonstitatiou ;  then,  he  said,  there  were  strong 
reasons  for  agreeing  to  the  proposition  of  union ;  but  this  had  not  been 
the  case :  the  Irish  Commons  had  been  thanked  for  their  patriotio 
vigilance  in  defeating  their  internal  enemies.  Mr.  Sheridan  concluded, 
by  proposing  the  following  amendment : — 

*^  At  the  same  time  to  express  the  surprise  and  deep  regret  with 
which  the  house,  for  the  first  time,  learned  from  his  Majesty,  that  the 
final  adjustment,  which,  upon  his  Majesty's  gracious  recommendation, 
took  place  between  the  two  kingdoms  in  1782,  had  not  produced  the 
efibcts  expected  from  that  solemn  settlement ;  and,  farther,  humbly  to 
express  to  his  Majesty,  that  his  faithful  Commons  had  strong  reasons  to 
believe,  that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
propose  a  union  of  the  legislatures  of  the  two  kingdoms,  notwithstand- 
ing that  final  and  solemn  adjustment ;  humbly  imploring  his  Majesty 
not  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  those  who  should  advise  such  a  measure 
at  the  present  crisis." 

Mr.  Canning  replied  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  successfully  combated 
the  arguments  he  had  adduced.  His  honourable  friend  had  contended, 
that  this  was  not  a  proper  time  to  discuss  such  a  question,  when  Ireland 
was  in  such  a  convulsed  state.  The  house  could  not  but  remember,  he 
said,  that  for  three  years  past  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  opposing 
his  Majest/s  ministers,  had  repeatedly  been  calling  for  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  affairs  of  Ireland,  though  such  inquiries  were  not  then 
brought  within  the  view  of  the  house  ;  but  now  it  seemed  they  had  no 
wish  for  any  investigation,  and  all  their  curiosity  had  subsided.  Surely 
his  honourable  friend  had  not  inquired  into  the  state  of  Ireland  since 
late  events  had  taken  place.  Was  it  not  notorious,  that  the  object  of 
the  traitorous  machinations  which  had  given  rise  to  the  rebellion,  was 
not  any  partial  change  of  men  or  measures,  but  a  total  subversion  of 
the  existing  government  and  constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  all  connection  between  the  sister  kingdom  and 
Great  Britain  ?  After  the  detection  of  those  deep  and  destructive  plots, 
surely  it  ought  to  be  deemed  expedient  to  examine  into,  and  adopt  the 
most  effectual  means  of  counteracting,  the  pernicious  consequences  that 
might  still  flow  from  them. 

"  He  next  made  some  observations  upon  Dr.  Duigenan's  *  answer  to 

*  "  TMb  eccentric  person,  whose  celebrity  originated  from  his  crasades  for  Pro- 
testant supremacy,  would  probably  have  been  a  conspicuous  character  in  whatever 
station  he  might  haTO  been  placed,  or  in  whaterer  profession  he  might  have  adopted. 
Incapable  of  moderation  upon  any  subject,  he  possessed  too  much  yigoroos  and  ac- 
tive intellect  to  have  passed  through  life  an  unsignalized  spectator  ;  and  if  he  had 
not  at  an  early  period  enlisted  as  a  champion  of  Luther,  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
would,  with  equal  seat  and  courage,  have  borne  the  standard  for  St.  Peter's  fol- 
lowers. A  hot,  rough,  intrepid,  obstinate  mind,  strengthened  by  very  considerable 
erudition,  and  armed  by  a  memory  of  the  most  extraordinary  retention,  contributed 
their  attributes  equally  to  his  pen  and  his  speeches. 

"  He  considered  invective  as  the  first,  detail  as  the  second,  and  decorum  as  the 
last  quality  of  a  public  orator  ;  and  he  never  failed  to  exemplify  these  principles. 

^*  A  partisan  in  his  very  nature,  every  act  of  his  life  was  influenced  by  invincible 
prepoas0MU>ns ;  a  strong  guard  of  iaistexate  prejudices  were  sure,  on  tU  subjectSf 
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Mr.  Grattan,  on  which  he  piissed  haiidsome  complimentsr,  remarking 
that  the  Doctor  stated  it  as  an  unavoidable  alternative,  either  that  a 
plan  of  union  must  be  adopted,  or  that  some  other  mnst  be  devised,  for 
the  fortification  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  stronglj  insisted  on  the  intimidation  which  the  presence  of  an 
armed  force  would  be  likely  to  impress  on  the  pnblio  mind  of  Ireland  * 
it  waA  by  promoting  such  a  union  of  interests  and  afiections,  as  this 
measure  would  insure,  that  we  might  hope  to  remove  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  large  armed  force  in  Ireland ;  and  removing  that  necessity, 
in  &ct,  would  remove  one  of  the  objects  of  his  own  censure  and  com- 
plaint But  where  were  the  effects  of  that  intimidation  which  the 
hon.  gentlemen  seemed  to  apprehend?  It  surely  did  not  affect 
either  the  liberty  of  speech,  or  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  both,  he  re- 
marked, had  been  pretty  freely  indulged  on  the  present  subject.  He 
also  observed,  that  some  of  the  most  strenuous  friends  of  reform  in 

to  keep  moderation  at  a  distancei  and  occasionally  prevented  even  common  reason 
from  obtruding  on  his  dogmas,  or  interrupting  his  speeches. 

"A  mingled  strain  of  boisterous  inTectiTe,  imlimited  assertion,  rhapsody  and 
reasoning,  emdition  and  ignorance,  were  alike  perceptible  in  his  writings  and  ora- 
tions ;  yet  there  were  few  of  either,  from  which  a  dispassionate  compiler  might  not 
haye  selected  ample  materials  for  an  able  production. 

**  He  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  a  true  fanatic ;  but  though  the  world  gave  him 
full  credit  for  his  practical  intolerance,  there  were  many  exceptions  to  the  consistency 
of  his  professions,  and  many  who  doubted  his  theoretic  sincerity.  His  intolerance  ■ 
was  too  outrageous  to  be  honest,  and  too  unreasonable  to  be  sincere ;  and  whenever 
his  Protestant  extravagance  appeared  to  have  even  one  moment  of  a  lucid  interval,  it 
was  immediately  predicted  that  he  would  die  a  Catholic. 

*'  His  politics  could  not  be  termed  either  uniform  or  coherent.  He  had  a  latent 
spark  of  independent  spirit  in  his  composition,  which  the  minister  sometimes  found  it 
difficult  to  extinguish,  and  dangerous  to  explode.  He  had  the  same  respect  for  a 
Protestant  bishop  that  he  would  probably  have  had  for  a  Catholic  cardinal.  Episco- 
pacy was  his  standard ;  and  when  he  shewed  symptoms  of  running  restive  to  the 
government,  the  primate  of  Ireland  was  called  in  to  be  the  pacificator. 

"  He  held  a  multiplicity  of  public  offices  at  the  same  time,  unconnected  with  go- 
vernment. He  was  Vicar  General  to  most  of  the  bishops ;  and  whenever  he  con- 
ceived the  rights  of  the  Church  were  threatened,  his  bristles  instantly  arose,  as  it 
were  by  instinct ;  his  tusks  were  bared  for  combat ;  he  moved  forward  for  battle ; 
and  would  have  shewn  no  more  mercy  to  the  government  than  he  would  have  done 
to  the  patriots. 

'*  He  injured  the  reputation  of  Protestant  ascendancy  by  his  extravagant  support 
of  the  most  untenable  of  its  principles.  He  served  the  Catholics  by  the  excess  of 
his  calumnies,  and  aided  their  daims  to  amelioration,  by  personifying  that  virulent 
sectarian  intolerance  which  was  the  very  subject  of  their  grievances. 

**  He  had,  however,  other  traits,  which  frequently  disclosed  qualities  of  a  very  su- 
perior description.  His  tongue  and  his  actions  were  constantly  at  variance ;  he  was 
hospitable  and  surly ;  sour  and  beneficent ;  prejudiced  and  Vtbenl ;  friendly  and  in- 
veterate. His  bad  qualities  he  exposed  without  reserve  to  the  public  ;  his  good 
ones  he  husbanded  for  private  intercourse.  Many  of  the  former  were  fictitious ;  all 
the  latter  were  natural.  He  was  an  honest  man,  with  an  outrageous  temper  and 
perverted  judgment ;  and,  as  if  he  conceived  that  right  was  wrong,  he  sedulously 
endeavoured  to  conceal  his  philanthropy  under  the  garb  of  a  misantlu!t)pe. 

"In  private  society,  he  was  often  the  first  in  conriviality ;  and  when  his  memory* 
bis  classic  reading,  and  his  miscellaneous  information,  were  turned  to  the  purposes 
of  humour  or  of  anecdote,  they  gave  a  quaint,  joyous,  eccentric  cast  to  his  conversa- 
tion, highly  <intertaining  to  strangers,  and  still  more  so  to  those  accustomed  to  tlio 
display  of  his  versatilitiet.''^ Airrin^^on't  Pertonai  Sketche§. 
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Ireland  had  £r«qnently  said,  that  they  wanted  only  to  be  bronght  nearer 
to  the  perfection  of  England,  and  desired  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
substantial  blessings  of  the  British  constitution. 

Mr.  Sheridan  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  original  motion  waa 
carried  without  a  diyision. 

On  the  31  St  January,  his  Majesty's  message  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  Mr.  Pitt  addressed  the  house.  The  defeat  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment on  the  24th  was  known,  and  the  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
result  of  a  similar  communication  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland  would  have 
opened  a  more  favourable  prospect  than  at  present  existed  of  the  speedy 
accomplishment  of  a  measure  which  he  then  proposed :  however,  he 
said,  he  had  been  disappointed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  convinced  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  pos- 
sessed the  power,  the  entire  competence,  to  accept  or  reject  a  proposi- 
tion of  this  nature — a  power  which  he  by  no  means  meant  to  dispute  ; 
but  while  he  admitted  the  rights  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  he  felt 
that,  as  a  member  of  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  he  had  a  right  to 
exercise,  and  a  duty  to  perform,  viz.  to  express  the  general  nature  and 
cntline  of  the  plan,  which,  in  his  estimation,  would  tend  to  insure  the 
safety  and  the  happiness  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Should  parliament  be  of 
opinion  that  it  was  calculated  to  produce  mutual  advantage  to  the  two 
kingdoms,  he  should  propose  it  to  be  recorded,  that  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  was  ready  to  abide  by  it,  leaving  it  to  the  legislature 
of  Ireland  to  reject  or  adopt  it  hereaner  upon  a  full  consideration  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Pitt  continued ;  but  as  his  arguments  were  embodied 
in  the  resolutions  he  proposed,  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  them. 
These  were  thus  worded  :— 

^^  1.  That  in  order  to  promote  and  secure  the  essential  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and 
resources  of  the  British  empire,  it  will  be  advisable  to  concur  in  such 
measures  as  may  best  tend  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  into  one  kingdom,  in  such  manner,  and  on  such  terms  and 
eonditions  as  may  be  established  by  acts  of  the  respective  parliaments 
of  his  Majestjf^s  said  kingdoms. 

*^  2.  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  it  would  be  fit  to  propose, 
as  the  first  article,  to  serve  as  a  basis  to  the  said  union,  that  the  said 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  upon  a  day  to  be  agreed 
upon,  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom 
ofGhreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

^  3.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also  to  this  committee,  that 
it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that  the  succession  to  the  monarchy  and  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  said  united  kingdoms  shall  continue  limited  and 
settled,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  stands  limited  and  settled,  according 
to  the  existing  laws,  and  to  the  terms  of  the  union  between  England 
and  Scotland. 

^  4.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also  to  this  committee,  that 
it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that  the  said  United  Kingdom  be  presented  in 
one  and  the  same  parliament,  to  be  styled  The  Parliament  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  that  snoli  a  nnmber  of  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  snch  a  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  shall  be  hereafter  agreed  upon  by  acts  of  the  respective 
parliaments  as  aforesaid,  shall  sit  and  rote  in  the  said  parliament  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  and  shall  be  summoned,  chosen,  and  returned,  in  such 
manner  as  shail  be  fixed  by  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  previous 
to  the  said  union ;  and  that  every  member  hereafter  to  sit  and  vote  in 
the  said  parliament  of  the  United  Kin^om  shall,  until  the  said  parlia- 
ment shall  otherwise  provide,  take  and  subscribe  the  same  oaths,  and 
make  the  same  declaration,  as  are  by  law  required  to  be  taken,  sub- 
scribed, and  made,  by  the  members  of  the  parlmments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

^^  5.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also  to  this  committee,  that 
it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  doctrine,  wor^p,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  shall  be 
preserved  as  now  by  law  established. 

^^  6.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  appears  also  to  this  committee,  that 
it  would  be  fit  to  propose  that  his  Majesty^s  subjects  in  Ireland  shall  at 
all  times  hereafter  bo  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the 
same  footing  in  respect  to  trade  and  navigation,  in  all  ports  and 
places  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  all  cases  with  respect  to 
which  treaties  shall  be  made  by  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors, 
with  any  foreign  power,  as  his  MajestVs  subjects  in  Great  Britain ;  that 
no  duty  shall  be  imposed  on  the  import  or  export  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  of  any  articles  now  duty  free ;  and  that  on  other 
articles  there  shall  be  established,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  such  a 
moderate  rate  of  equal  duties  as  shall,  previous  to  the  union,  be  agreed 
upon  and  approved  by  the  respective  parliaments,  subject,  after  the 
expiration  of  such  limited  time,  to  be  diminished  equally  with  respect 
to  both  kingdoms,  but  in  no  case  to  be  increased ;  that  all  articles  which 
may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  foreign 
parts  shall  be  importable  through  either  kingdom  into  the  other,  sub* 
ject  to  the  like  duties  and  reguhitions  as  if  the  same  were  imported 
directly  from  foreign  parts ;  tlud;  where  any  articles,  the  growth,  pro< 
duce,  or  mannfoctnre  of  either  kingdom,  are  subject  to  any  internal 
duty  in  one  kingdom,  such  countervailing  duties  (over  and  above  any 
duties  on  import  to  be  fixed  as  aforesaid)  shall  be  imposed  as  shall  he 
necessary  to  prevent  any  inequality  in  that  respect ;  and  that  all  other 
matters  0/  trade  and  commerce,  other  than  the  foregoing,  and  than  such 
others  as  may  before  the  union  be  specially  agreed  upon  for  the  due 
encouragement  of  the  agriculture  and  manufiftctures  of  the  respective 
kingdoms,  shall  remain  to  be  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  the  united 
parliament 

^^  7.  That  for  the  like  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose,  that  the 
charge  arising  from  the  payment  of  the  interest  or  sinking  fund  for  the 
reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  incurred  in  either  kingdom  before 
the  union,  shall  continue  to  be  separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  respectively.  That  for  a  number  of  years,  to  be  Umited, 
the  future  ordinary  expenses  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  peace  or  ^ 
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should  be  defrayed  bj  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  jointly,  aocording  to 
euch  proportions  as  shall  be  established  by  the  respectire  parliamenta 
previous  to  the  union ;  and  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  be 
80  limited,  the  proportions  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  varied,  except 
according  to  such  rates  and  principles  as  shall  be  in  like  manner  agreed 
upon  previous  to  the  union.   , 

^^  8.  That  for  the  like  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose,  that  all 
laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  that  all  the  courts  of  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  respective  kingdoms,  shall 
remain  as  now  by  law  established  within  the  same,  subject  only  to  such 
alteratioiis  or  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may 
appear  to  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  require. 

^^  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  laid  before  his  Majesty,  with  an 
humble  address,  assuring  his  Majesty  that  we  have  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  objects  recom- 
mended to  us  in  his  Majesty's  gracious  message. 

^'  That  we  entertain  a  firm  persuasion  that  a  complete  and  entire 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  founded  on  equal  and  liberal 
principles,  on  the  similarity  of  laws,  constitution,  and  government,  and 
on  a  sense  of  mutual  interests  and  affections,  by  promoting  the  security, 
wealth,  and  commerce  of  the  respective  kingdoms,  and  by  allaying  the 
distractions  which  have  unhappily  prevailed  in  Ireland,  must  afford 
fresh  means  of  opposing  at  all  times  an  effectual  resistance  to  the 
destructive  projects  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  mttsttend 
to  confirm  and  augment  the  stability,  power,  and  resources  of  the  empire. 

^'  Impressed  with  these  considerations,  we  feel  it  our  duty  humbly  to 
lay  before  his  Majesty  such  propositions  as  appear  to  us  best  calculated 
to  form  the  basis  of  such  a  settlement,  leaving  it  to  his  Majesty's 
wisdom,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  his  Majesty,  in  his  parental 
solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  his  people,  shall  judge  fit,  to  communi- 
cate these  propositions  to  his  parliament  of  Ireland,  with  whom  we 
shall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  concur  in  all  such  measures  as  may  be 
found  most  conducive  to  the  accon^ishment  of  this  great  and  salutaiy 
work.  And  we  trust  that,  after  full  and  mature  consideration,  such  a 
settlement  may  be  fr&med  and  established,  by  the  deliberative  consent  of 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  as  may  be  conformable  to  the  senti* 
ments,  wishes,  and  real  interests  Of  his  Majest/s  fiaithful  subjects  ol 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  may  unite  them  inseparably  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  our  free  and  invaluable  constitution,  in 
the  support  of  the  honour  and  dignify  of  his  Majest/s  crown,  and  in  the 
preservation  and  advancement  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole  British  empire." 

Mr.  Sheridan  moved  an  amendment  His  arguments  were  pointless^ 
and  in  the  leadership  he  had  taken  in  the  opposition  to  the  union,  he 
seems  to  have  been  any  thing  but  brilliant     His  resolutions  were— 

^  That  no  measures  could  'have  a  tendency  to  improve  and  per- 
petuate the  ties  of  amity  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which 
have  not  for  their  basis  the  fair  and  free  approbation  of  the  paiiia- 
nxents  of  the  (wo  countries. 
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**  That  whoever  shall  endeayour  to  obtain  such  approbatkn,  io 
either  country,  by  employing  the  influence  of  government  for  the  pur- 
]M)ees  of  corruption  or  intimidation,  was  an  enemy  to  his  Majesty  and 
the  constitution." 

After  Lord  Hawkesbury  had  arraigned  Mr.  Sheridan  with  incon- 
■istency,  and  Dr.  Lawrence  had  defended  him,  the  house  divided. 
Ayes,  140;  noes,  15. 

On  Thursday,  the  7th  of  February,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  in  order  to  take 
into  farther  consideration  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  message  respect- 
ing the  proposed  union  with  Ireland. 

Waiving  his  privilege  to  address  the  house,  the  Chancellor  gave 
place  to  Mr.  Sheridan.  The  gist  of  his  speech  went  to  prove  that,  with 
all  its  corruption,  a  native  legislature  was  still  better  suited  to  find  out 
and  apply  remedies  to  the  numerous  evils  with  which  all  admitted  that 
Ireland  was  afflicted,  than  a  British  parliament.  He  denied  the  asser- 
tion, that  we  had  no  alternative  but  division  and  separation,  or  union. 
The  real  alternative,  he  said,  Was,  that  the  Irish  government  should  n« 
longer  continue  to  be  a  corrupt  English  job.  It  had  been  asserted  that 
there  was  some  innate  depravity  in  the  Irish  character  which  rendered 
them  unfit  to  have  a  parliament  of  their  own.  This  he  utterly  denied, 
and  contended  that  the  corruption  complained  of  was  obvious :  the 
government  of  Ireland  had  been  made  a  job  of  for  the  advantage  of  the 
British  minister.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  contended  that 
Ireland  was  helpless  and  dependent.  He  had  threatened  the  country 
with  a  measure  which  it  detested,  and  which  must  drive  the  people  to 
take  every  precaution  against  the  corruption  and  intimidation  with 
which  he  ihenaced  them.  He  had  said  that  Ireland  would  obtain  great 
commercial  advantages  in  consequence  of  a  union,  and  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters  would  be  improved ;  but  he  had 
not  said  why  these  ameliorations  would  not  take  place  without  a 
union.  After  some  more  observations  of  the  same  kind,  Mr.  Sheridan 
moved  resolutions,  similar  to  those  he  had  proposed  on  the  former 
debate. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  and  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  fol- 
lowed ;  after  which  the  house  divided  on  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt's  motion. 
For  the  previous  question,  141 ;  against  it,  25.  Strangers  were  then 
excluded  the  galleiy,  and  on  their  readmission— 

The  Hon.  St.  A.  St.  John  was  speaking  against  the  question  for  the 
Speaker's  leaving  the  chair. 

Mr.  Grey  followed,  and  very  ably  opposed  the  arguments  used  by 
those  in  favour  of  the  proposed  measure.  Great  evils,  he  admitted, 
existed  in  Ireland ;  but  did  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  legislature  of 
Ireland  ?  That  Ireland  had  an  independent  legislature  was  true ;  and 
that  with  that  legislature  great  calamities  had  happened  in  that  country, 
was  lUso  true ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  because  these  two  things  were 
oo-existent,  that  therefore  the  one  of  them  must  be  considered  as  the  cause 
and  the  other  the  efiect.  "  Look,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  **  at  the  histoiy  of 
Ireland,  and  you  will  find  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
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British  coancils  and  of  British  intrigue,  none,  or  bnt  few,  of  ihe  erila 
which  were  felt,  would  ever  have  ts^en  place— evils  of  which  govern- 
ment was  the  parent,  and  which  were  now  made  the  reason  for  taking^ 
away  all  the  semblance  of  liberty  among  the  Irish  people.  All  the 
feuds  and  religious  animosities  and  dissensions  which  had  distracted 
Ireland  had  been  caused  by  government ;  and  yet  government  was 
making  use  of  these  evils  ha  a  pretext  for  taking  away  the  liberty  of 
the  people  of  Ireland."  The  next  circumstance  which  Mr.  Grey  took 
notice  of  was  the  objection  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  stated 
to  two  independent  parliaments ;  as  an  argument  against  which  he  had 
quoted  the  case  of  the  regency.  But  what,  said  he,  waa  the  caae  of 
the  regency  ?  The  parliament  of  Ireland  vested  in  the  heir  apparent 
the  full  power  of  a  regent,  without  any  restriction.  The  parliament  of 
this  country  had  voted  the  same  penon,  but  with  certain  limitations 
and  restrictions ;  but  the  two  countries  were  by  no  means  alike.  In 
England  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  power  and  influence  which  attached 
to  the  sovereignty,  independent  of  that  which  is  properly  to  be  called 
government ; — ^in  Ireland  there  was  none.  Mr.  Ghrey  concluded  with 
some  general  observations  upon  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  in  flavour  of  the  measure  now 
before>  the  house,  and  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Tiemey 
against  the  projected  union,  had  nothing  of  reaaoning  novelty. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  to  the  house,  the  latter  speaker  ob- 
served, that  ^'  tl|e  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas),  who  had 
drawn  so  many  arguments  from  the  prosperous  state  of  Scotland,  had 
confounded  himself  with  his  country,  and  had  endeavoured  to  prove 
the  benefits  which  had  followed  to  Scotland,  by  a  statement  of  the 
prosperity  which  had  flowed  upon  himself.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  his 
argument  seemed  calculated  to  persuade  the  Irish  parliament  to  engage 
in  the  present  measure,  aa  likely  to  turn  out  a  good  speculation  for 
themselves. 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Tiemey  had  nearly  led  to  a  parliamentarj 
hrouillerie. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  said  a  few  words  in  explanation,  and  con- 
tended, that  he  did  not  say  that  the  imperial  parliament  would  be  a 
good  field  of  enterprise  and  adventure  to  the  members  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament. Therefore,  he  said,  the  honourable  gentleman  must  permit 
him  to  say,  it  waa  impertinent  in  him  to  put  words  into  his  mouth  he 
had  never  used. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  ^*  Does  the  right  honourable  gentleman  mean  to 
call  my  observation  impertinent?" 

A  oiy — ^^  The  question,  the  question  l" 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  he  considered  such  langoage  nnpariiamentary. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  he  believed  his  honourable  friend  had  been  misled 
by  his  momentary  wamith,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Dundas  did  not  use 
the  expression. 

Mr.  Dundaa  explained. 

Mr.  Tiemey  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  explanation. 
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Mr.  Speaker  acknowledged,  that  the  expreadion,  as  it  had  been 
nsed,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  parliamentary. 
Mr.  W,  Grant  spoke  in  favoar  of  the  motion. 
Mr.  W.  Smith  said  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 
The  house  then  divided— 

For  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair      .     149 
Against  it 24 

On  Monday,  February  11,  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  moved  the  order  oi 
the  day  for  the  house  going  into  a  committee  for  the  further  con* 
sideration  of  his  Majesty's  message ;  which  being  read,  and  the  Speaker 
having  moved  that  the  same  be  taken  into  consideration- 
Mr.  Sheridan  rose,  and  said  it  was  not  his  intention  at  present  to 
oppose  the  Speakers  leaving  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  house  from  resuming  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's  message. 
After  delivering  a  long  and  desultory  address,  which  certainly  was  not 
among  his  happiest  displays,  Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  by  moving-* 
'^  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  consider  how  far  it 
would  be  consistent  with  justice  or  policy,  and  conducive  to  the  general 
interests,  and  especially  to  the  consolidation  of  the  strength  of  the 
British  empire,  were  civil  incapacities,  on  account  of  religious  distinc- 
tions, to  be  done  away  throughout  his  Majesty's  dominions." 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  of  all  the  speeches  he  had  ever  heard  the  honour- 
able gentleman  make  in  that  house,  that  which  he  had  just  concluded 
was  the  most  extraordinary ;  for  he  began  it  by  saying,  that  though 
he  rose  to  move  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  yet  he  did  not  think 
any  was  necessary,  and  that  it  was  equally  competent  to  him  to  pro- 
pose his  motion  in  the  committee  itself ;  and  on  this  account  he  would 
not  oppose  the  Speaker  s  leaving  the  chair.  From  this  strange  mode 
of  proceeding,  he  said,  he  could  hardly  think  that  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  any  serious  intention  of  persisting  in  his  motion. 

A  very  lengthened  debate  succeeded,  during  which  many  speakers 
addressed  the  house.  The  advantages  derived  by  Scotland  from  her 
union  with  Britain  had  been  principally  dwelt  upon  by  the  minister 
and  his  supporters,  while  the  gentlemen  in  opposition  demed  all  analogy 
in  the  respective  cases  of  the  countries. 

Dr.  Lawrence  contended,  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
union  were  reciprocal  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  the  control 
of  England  over  the  legislature  of  Ireland,  by  means  of  the  royal 
prerogative  of  assent  and  dissent,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  ill  con- 
sequences from  the  present  form  of  its  government.  It  had  been  urged, 
that  the  union  was  a  measure  calculated  to  heal  the  disquiets  of  the 
countiy,  and  calm  the  discords  among  the  variouA  contending  sects ; 
I  "t  why  wa0  it  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  union  ?  There  were  other 
nodes,  and  by  the  conduct  pursued  in  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  short  admin* 
istration  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  anxious  to 
have  the  remedies  proposed  by  that  nobleman. 

The  Scotch  Union  had  been  urged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
present  measure,  but  this  he  would  not  admit  aa  by  any  means  analo- 
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goiis.  To  prore  this,  he  went  into  a  very  long  historical  detalL  He 
concluded  by  wishing  the  honse  most  seriously  to  consider  the  mischiefs 
that  were  likely  to  ensue  by  pursuing  a  line  of  C'Onduct  inimical  to 
the  wishes,  and  contradictory  to  the  resolutions,  of  the  Irish  nation. 
He  should,  he  said,  object  to  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair.  The 
house  then  divided — 

For  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair      .     131 
Against  it 19 

Majority 112 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  pro  formdy  and, 
being  resumed,  the  committee  asked  leave  to  sit  again  the  next  day. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the 
nouse  to  go  into  a  committee  upon  his  Majesty^s  message  respecting 
the  Union  with  Ireland,  the  resolutions  formerly  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt 
on  the  dlst  of  January,  were  brought  forward  feriatim  before  the 
committee. 

The  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  resolutions  were  then  read 
by  the  chairman,  and  agreed  to  without  any  objection.  The  question 
being  put  upon  the  sixth  resolution,  which  goes  to  grant  an  equality  of 
privileges  in  trade  and  navigation,  &c.  to  Ireland ;  and  the  seventh,  as 
not  expressing  the  exact  taxation  which  should  take  place  between  the 
two  countries  as  soon  as  the  union  should  be  effected,  were  debated 
and  agreed  to. 

When  the  house  was  resumed,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  received 
on  the  Thursday  following  (14th  February). 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  even  a  summary  of  a  protracted  debate, 
of  which  the  result  was  that  the  house  divided  on  the  question  for 
bringing  up  the  report:  for  it,  120;  against  it,  16;  majority,  104. 
The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  report,  and  the 
first  resolution  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Tiemey  objected  to  the  other  resolutions  as  unnecessary,  the 
great  object  of  shewing  to  the  people  of  Ireland  the  disposition  of  the 
house  towards  a  union  being  attained.  He  particularly  objected  to 
the  sixth  resolution,  relative  to  the  commercial  regulations,  because  he 
might  be  instructed  by  his  constituents  to  oppose  it 

The  right  hon.  S.  Douglas  supported  the  resolution,  as  necessary  to 
shew  the  intention  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird,  right  hon.  D.  Ryder,  Mr.  Tiemey,  Sir  W. 
Geary,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Browne,  said  each  of  them  a  few  words  on 
different  sides  of  the  question. 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to  with  some  amendments ;  and 

The  Chancellor  moved  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Lords,  re- 
questing a  conference  respecting  the  means  of  perpetuating  and  im- 
proving the  connection  between  the  two  countries,  which  was  ordered* 

On  die  following  Monday  (22nd  April),  the  address  from  the  Lords 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  union  was  read  in  the  Commons.  The 
debate  which  followed  was,  with  trifling  exceptions,  confined  to  similac 
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argumeiits  pievioasly  urged,  and  to  the  same  speakers  who  had  de- 
livered their  opinions  during  the  different  stages  when  the  hill  was 
before  the  house.  It  would  be  irrelevant,  therefore,  to  state  aught  but 
the  result.  Mr.  Pitt  rose  and  moved  that  a  message  should  be  sent  to 
the  Lords,  informing  their  lordships  the  house  had  agreed  to  the  ad- 
dress, and  had  filled  up  the  blank  with  the  words  ^^  and  Commons." 

As  the  question  was  considered  with  the  most  minute  attention  by 
the  Commons,  wo  have  given  precedence  to  their  debates.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  subject  was  introduced  on  the  same  day  (January 
22nd),  and  in  the  same  mode,  viz.  by  a  message  from  his  Majesty. 

In  the  upper  house  the  question  was  discussed,  supported,  and 
opposed — and  the  address  passed  through  the  parliamentary  stages,  as 
in  the  lower  house,  with  immense  majorities  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
Having  reached  its  final  stage,  the  question  was  put  upon  the  address, 
and  carried,  nemine  dissentiente. 

Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Auckland,  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  and  Lord 
Minto,  were  then  named  as  a-committee  to  draw  up  an  address  con- 
formable to  the  motion;  and  when  they  returned  with  it^  it  was 
agreed  to. 

Lord  Grenville  then  moved,  that  a  conference  be  desired  with  the 
Commons  on  the  following  day,  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  on  the  subject 
of  their  conference  on  the  18th  of  March  last;  which  being  put  and 
carried,  his  lordship  gave  notice  that  he  should  then  move  that  the 
maqagers  of  the  conference,  on  the  part  of  their  lordships,  be  instructed 
to  request  the  Commons  to  agree  that  the  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty  as  the  joint  address  of  both  houses  of  parliamenty  vhioh  was 
doLe  aooordingly. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

PARLIAimrTA&T    PROORB8S    OF    THE    UNIQN    TH&OUQH    THS    IBI8H    KOUtt    .^T 
COMMONS — THB   MEASURB  CARRIED. 

Thb  false  moyement  of  Mr.  Ponsonbj  waa  nerer  recoyered  by  the 
anti-unionists — and  to  render  the  struggle  still  more  hopeless,  some  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  opposition  seceded  from  parliament,  and  left 
the  question  to  its  fate.  Mr.  Grattan  subsequently  returned,  when  his 
serrices  were  unavailing — but  Mr.  Curran  never  resumed  his  seat 

The  party  from  this  period  were  falling  to  pieces  every  hour,  and 
the  opposition  to  union  were,  in  fact,  united  on  no  one  question  but 
the  one — and  even  in  the  measure  of  that  opposition  they  were  not 
agreed,  much  less  in  the  mode  of  securing  a  retreat  or  of  profiting  by  a 
victory.  **  But  still  the  opposition  to  annexation  brought  them  closely 
togethei^— and  a  view  of  the  house  at  this  period  was  quite  unpre- 
cedented. The  friends  of  Catholic  emancipation  were  seen  on  the  same 
benches  with  those  of  Protestant  ascendancy — ^the  supporters  of  reibmi 
divided  with  the  borough  influence — a  sense  of  conunon  danger  drew 
men  together  upon  this  topic  who  were  dissimilar  in  sentiment,  adverse 
in  opinion,  jealous  in  interest,  and  antagonists  in  principle.  They 
conjointly  presented  a  formidable  front  to  the  enemy,  but  possessed 
within  themselves  neither  subordination  nor  unqualified  unanimity, 
qualities  which  were  essentially  necessary  to  preserve  so  heterogeneous 
a  body,  from  the  destructive  weapons  which  were  provided  for  their 
overthrcrw. 

"  There  was  no  great  leader  whom  they  could  collectively  consult  or 
obey — no  systematic  course  determined  on  for  their  conduct — no  pre- 
arranged plan  of  proceeding  without-doors,  or  practical  arrangement 
for  internal  debate;  their  energies  were  personal,  their  enthusiasm 
graduated,  and  their  exertions  not  gregarious.  Every  man  formed  his 
own  line  of  procedure ;  the  battle  was  hand  to  hand,  the  movements 
desultory ;  whether  they  clashed  with  the  general  interest,  or  injured 
the  general  cause,  was  hardly  contemplated,  and  seldom  perceived  until 
the  injury  had  happened."* 

Another  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  unionists  was  the  ad- 
herence of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  to  the  government  In  a  full 
assurance  that  emancipation  would  be  a  consequence  were  the  minis- 
terial measures  carried  into  eflect,  the  Catholic  prelates  gave  their 
assistance,  and  no  doubt  it  was  all-powerful.  The  exertions  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  were  indefatigable— and  even  when  the  English  chancella? 

*  Seorat  MemouB  of  the  Union 
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felt  inclined  to  leave  the  question  in  abeyance/  the  Irish  eecretarji 
lesolute  in  forcing  his  favourite  measure  to  a  close.  His  determinadon 
and  his  activity  kept  pace— «nd  while  his  opponents  were  frittering 
the  unity  of  strength  away,  in  quarrelling  on  minor  questions,  Lord 
Castlereagh's  eye  was  never  removed  from  the  grand  object  of  his 
heart  for  an  instant.  Every  influence  a  minister  could  command  was 
ably  brought  into  action,  and  plans  were  devised  which  probably  the 
boldest  statesman  would  have  scarcely  dared  to  imagine,  far  lees  to 
adopt. 

The  Irish  gentlemen  of  that  day  were  remarkably  pugnacious,  and 
nearly  half  tibe  members  of  the  lower  house  were  duellists,  not  only  in 
principle  but  practice.t  Few  persons  in  those  eventful  times  took  an 
active  part  in  politics  without  becoming  involved  in  personal  en- 
counters ;  and  even  amongst  the  highest  law  officers  of  the  crown  and 
the  judges  of  the  land,  differences  of  opinion  were  frequently  referred 
to  arbitrament  in  the  field.  During  the  past  session,  the  balance  of 
talent  in  the  house  leaned  rather  to  the  opposition,  while  the  spirit  of 
the  anti-unionists  was  highly  excited,  and  the  leaders,  on  several. oc- 
casions, appeared  solicitoua  to  waive  further  argument,  and  try  con- 
clusions with  the  pistol.  The  secretary,  a  gallant  and  fearless  man 
himself,  was  therefore  desirous  that  his  own  spirit  should  be  infused 
into  his  supporters,  and  to  effect  it  he  devised  a  plan  totally  unpre- 
cedented, and  which  never  could  have  been  thought  of  in  any  other 
country  than  Ireland. 

He  invited  to  dinner,  at  his  house  in  Merion-square,  above  twenty 
of  his  most  staunch  supporters,  consisting  of  ^^  tried  men,"  and  men  of 
^'fighting  families,"  who  might  feel  an  individual  pride  in  resenting 
every  personality  of  the  opposition,  and  in  identifying  their  own 
honour  with  the  cause  of  government.  The  dinner  was  sumptuous ; 
the  champagne  and  madeira  had  their  due  effect,  and  no  man  could 
be  more  condescending  than  the  noble  host.  After  due  preparation 
the  point  was  skilfully  introduced  by  Sir  John  Blaquiere  (since  created 
Lord  de  Blaquiere),  who,  of  all  men,  was  best  calculated  to  promote  a 
gentlemanly,  convivial,  fighting  conspiracy.  He  was  of  the  old  school, 
and  an  able  diplomatist ;  and  with  the  most  polished  manners  and  im- 

*  "  Mr.  Pitt  had,  by  a  private  despatch  to  Lord  Cornwams,  deamd  that  the 
meaiore  ihonld  not  be  then  preased,  nnlen  he  oonld  be  certain  of  a  majority  of 
fifty.  The  chancellor,  on  learning  the  import  of  that  despatch,  ezpostolated  in  the 
strongest  terms  at  so  pnsillanimons  a  decision.  His  lordship  never  knew  the  mean- 
ing ^  the  word  moderation  in  any  public  pnrsnit,  and  he  cared  not  whether  the 
Union  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  or  one  hundred." 

t  Tlie  fire-eating  propensities  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  were  actually  advanced 
daring  the  final  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  as  good  and  sufficient 
grounds  against  the  Union  1  '*  But  a  matter  of  greater  alarm  to  Doctor  Lawrence 
was  the  disturbance  that  might  be  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  so  many  members 
from  Ireland  in  that  house,  from  a  quickness  of  disposition,  and  a  propensity  to 
dnelling.  He  confessed  that  he  was  not  without  apprehensions  for  the  order,  the 
tranquillity,  and  the  security  of  the  house,  even  unaer  the  good  government  and 
authority  of  so  ezoellent  a  chairman  as  the  present  speaker  "- Parliamentary 
Seporto, 
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posing  address,  combined  a  friendly  heart  and  decided  spirit^  while  in 
polite  conviviality  he  was  unrivalled. 

Having  sent  round  many  loyal,  mingled  with  joyous  and  exhilarating 
toasts,  he  stated  that  he  understood  the  opposition  were  disposed  to 
personal  unkindness,  or  even  incivilities,  towards  his  Majesty's  best 
friends— the  unionists  of  Ireland.  He  was  determined  that  no  man 
should  advance  upon  him  by  degrading  the  party  he  had  adopted,  and 
the  measures  he  was  pledged  to  support.  A  full  bumper  proved  his 
sincerity — ^the  subject  was  discussed  with  great  glee,  and  some  of  the 
company  began  to  feel  a  zeal  for  actual  service. 

Lord  Castlereagh  affected  some  coquetry,  lest  this  idea  should  appear 
to  have  originated  with  him ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  many  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  act  even  on  the  offensive,  he  calmly  observed, 
that  some  mode  should,  at  all  events,  be  taken  to  secure  the  constant 
presence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  government  friends  during  the 
discussion,  as  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance  were  often  totally  lost 
for  want  of  due  attendance.  Never  did  a  sleight-of-hand  man  juggle 
more  expertly. 

One  of  his  lordship's  prepared  accessoiies  (as  if  it  were  a  new 
thought)  proposed,  humorously,  to  have  a  dinner  for  twenty  or  thirty 
every  day,  in  one  of  the  committee  chambers,  where  they  could  be  al- 
ways at  hand  to  make  up  a  house,  or  for  any  emergency  which  should 
call  for  an  unexpected  reinforcement,  during  any  part  of  the  di&» 
cussion. 

The  novel  idea  of  such  a  detachment  of  legislators  was  cousidered 
whimsical  and  humorous,  and,  of  course,  was  not  rejected.  Wit  and 
puns  began  to  accompany  the  bottle ;  Mr.  Cooke,  the  secretary,  then, 
with  significant  nods  and  smirking  innuendoes,  began  to  circulate  his 
official  rewards  to  the  company.  The  hints  and  the  claret  united  to 
raise  visions  of  the  most  gratifying  nature— every  man  became  in  a 
prosperous  state  of  official  pregnancy:  embryo  judges— <;ounsel  to 
board»— envoys  to  foreign  courts---compensation  pensioners — ^placemen 
at  chance — and  commissioners  in  assortments — all  revelled  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  something  substantial  to  be  given  to  every  member  who 
would  do  the  secretary  the  honour  of  accepting  it 

The  scheme  was  unanimously  adopted — Sir  John  Blaquiere  plea- 
santly observed  that,  at  all  events,  they  would  be  sure  of  a  good  cook 
at  their  dinners.  After  much  wit,  and  many  flashes  of  convivial 
bravery,  the  meeting  separated  after  midnight,  fully  resolved  to  eat^ 
drink,  speak,  and  fight  for  Lord  Castlereagh.  They  so  far  kept  their 
words,  that  the  supporters  of  the  Union  indisputably  shewed  more 
personal  spirit  than  their  opponents  during  the  session. 

When  this  singular  proceeding  was  communicated,  an  opposition 
meeting  assembled  at  Chalemont-House,  the  object  being  to  counteract 
the  pistol  project  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  Luckily,  the  temperament  of 
the  opposition  was  unequal — and  the  ^^  war  to  the  knife "  sentiments 
of  the  fighting  section  of  the  assembly,  was  overruled  by  a  majoiity 
of  the  meeting.     From  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  tone  ado|  ted 
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by  the  unionists,  hostile  meetings  were  calculated  on  as  unavoidable — 
and  T^t,  strange  to  saj,  while  a  petty  election  in  those  days  was  rarely 
concluded  without  three  or  four  adjournments  from  the  hustings  to  the 
field,  the  great  question  of  the  Irish  Union,  with  all  its  political  ex- 
citement and  stormy  debates,  produced  a  solitary  duel — Mr.  Grattan's 
hostile  affair  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  They  quarrelled, 
fought,  and  voted  during  the  same  debate,  Mr.  Isaac  Cony*  (the 
ehancellor)  being  slightly  wounded  on  the  occasion. 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  the  momentous  question  of  a  union,  when 
the  king,  in  closing  the  session  of  '99,  thus  expr^sed  himself  (July  29} : — 

^'  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of 
the  steps  which  you  have  taken  for  effecting  an  entire  union  between 
my  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

^^  This  great  measure,  on  which  my  wishes  have  been  long  earnestly 
bent,  I  shall  ever  consider  as  the  happiest  event  of  my  reign,  being 
persuaded  that  nothing  could  so  effectually  contribute  to  extend  to  my 
Irish  subjects  the  full  participation  of  the  blessings  derived  from  the 
British  constitution,  and  to  establish,  on  the  most  solid  foundation,  the 
strength,  prosperity,  and  power  of  the  whole  empire." 

The  interval  which  passed  until  parliament  re-assembled  has  been 
generally  noticed — and  the  tone  of  the  times  and  the  temper  of  the 
parties  may  be  sufficiently  collected  from  the  preceding  pages. 

Whatever  progress  the  supporters  of  the  proposed  union  had  made 
during  the  parliamentary  recess,  no  change  of  popular  sentiment  on  the 
subject  took  place  in  the  metropolis.  When  the  resokitions  of  the  British 
legislature,  intended  as  a  basis  for  a  union  with  Ireland,  being  remitted, 

*  "  Mr.  Ifaac  Con7»  the  ton  of  an  eminent  merchant  in  Newry,  had  been  elected 
representative  in  parliament  for  his  native  town,  and  commenced  his  public  life 
under  the  patronage  of  that  dignified  Irishman,  Mr.  John  O'Neil,  with  great 
advantages.  His  figure  and  address  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  rather  graceful  and 
prepossessing ;  and  though  not  regularly  educated,  he  was  not  badly  informed.  He 
was  a  man  of  business,  and  a  man  of  pleasure  ;  he  had  glided  over  the  surface  of 
general  politics,  and  collected  the  idioms  of  superficial  literature;  he  possessed  about 
8  third-rate  public  talent.  His  class  of  elocution  in  parliament  was  sometimes 
useful,  and  always  agreeable ;  but  on  momentous  subjects  he  was  not  efficient.  In 
facing  great  questions,  he  frequently  shrunk  back — in  facing  great  men,  he  was 
sufficiently  assuming.  Hispubho  principles  were  naturally  patriotic,  but  his  interest 
lost  no  time  in  adapting  them  to  his  purposes.  He  sought  to  acquire  the  charactex 
of  an  accomplished  financier,  but  he  was  totally  unequd  to  the  mases  of  financial 
speculation,  and  there  he  altogether  failed.  His  private  habits  and  qualities  were 
friendly  and  engaging — his  pubUc  ones  as  correct  as  his  interest  would  admit  of. 

'*  As  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Irish  minister  of  1799,  he  succeeded  in  the 
first  object  of  his  life— the  supplanting  of  Sir  John  Pamell  in  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Irish  Exchequer.  But  it  added  little  to  his  emolument,  and  nothing  to  his 
reputation.  He  wrangled  through  the  Irish  Union  as  a  ministerial  partisan,  and 
exposed  himself  as  a  financier  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  His  influence  was  neu- 
tralised when  he  lost  his  country — his  pride  was  extinguished  when  he  lost  his  office ; 
and  he  was  defeated  at  Newfy,  in  which  he  thought  lumself  established.  Like  others 
of  his  repenting  countrymen,  he  withdrew  from  public  life  upon  the  purchase  of  his 
integrity,  regretting  paat  scenes,  and  disgusted  with  the  passing  ones.  He  lingered 
out  his  latter  days  in  an  inglorious  retirement,  the  prey  of  chagrin,  and  the  victim  oi 
unimportance.  As  a  private  friend,  it  is  impossible  but  to  regret  him — as  a  pvUir 
character,  he  has  left  but  little  of  celebrity. '^—itemnf /on. 

2b 
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tith  some  alterations,  for  the  recoosidera^tions  of  that  country,  in  Maj, 
I7d9,  became  a  subject  of  parliamentary  discassion,  the  populace  of 
Dublin,  and  manj  other  towns,  manifested  an  ayersion  to  the  onion  in 
nverj  mode  in  which  they  could  shew  it  short  of  an  armed  opposition. 
The  last  session  of  an  Irish  parliament  opened  on  the  15th  of  January, 
800.  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  in  the  Commons,  moved  that  they 
should,  in  their  address  to  the  Viceroy,  declare  their  disapprobation  of 
an  incorporating  union.  This  motion  was  negatived  by  138  Yoices 
against  96.  The  speech  delivered  by  the  Viceroy,  it  was  generally 
expected,  would  have  openly  avowed  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment to  propose  and  carry  the  union — but  not  an  allusion  to  that  sub- 
ject was  made,  nor  was  there  a  debateable  point  in  the  address.  The 
opposition  saw  the  able  policy  of  the  minister,  and  it  was  evident, 
from  the  tactique  employed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  be  had  wisely 
determined  to  carry  his  important  measure  by  sap,  and  not  by  storm. 
To  counteract  this  intention,  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  proposed  his  motion, 
and  never  did  a  parliamentary  proposition  elicit  a  more  signal  display 
of  party  energy  and  talent  ^'  Every  mind  was  at  its  stretch— every 
talent  was  in  its  vigour ;  it  was  a  momentous  trial,  and  never  was  so 
general  and  so  deep  a  sensation  felt  in  any  country.  Numerous  British 
noblemen  and  commoners  were  present  at  that  and  the  sncceeding 
debate,  and  they  expressed  opinions  of  Irish  eloquence  which  they  bad 
never  before  conceived,  nor  ever  after  had  an  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating. Every  man  on  that  night  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  the  sub- 
ject Speeches  more  replete  with  talent  and  with  energy,  on  both 
sides,  never  were  heard  in  the  Irish  senate — it  was  a  vital  subject 
The  sublime,  the  eloquent,  the  figurative  orator — the  plain,  the  con- 
nected, the  metaphysical  reasoner — the  classical,  the  learned,  and  the 
solemn  declaimer,  in  a  succession  of  speeches,  so  full  of  energy  imd 
euthusiasm,  so  interesting  in  their  nature,  so  important  in  their  conse- 
quence, created  a  variety  of  sensations  even  in  the  bosom  of  a  stranger, 
and  could  scarcely  fail  of  exciting  some  sympathy  with  a  nation  which 
was  doomed  to  close  for  ever  that  school  of  eloquence  which  had  so 
long  given  character  and  celebrity  to  Irish  talent"* 

The  debate  proceeded  with  increasing  heat  and  interest  till  past  ten 
o'clock  the  ensuing  morning  (16th).  Many  members  on  both  sides 
signalized  themselves  to  an  extent  that  never  could  have  been  expected. 
The  result  of  the  convivial  resolution  at  Lord  Castlereogh's  house, 
already  mentioned,  was  actually  exemplified  and  clearly  discemiblo , 
an  unexampled  zeal,  an  uncongenial  energy,  an  uncallea  for  rancour, 
and  an  unusual  animation  broke  out  from  several  supporters  of  govern- 
ment, to  an  extent  which  none  but  those  who  had  known  the  system 
liord  Castlereagh  had  skilfully  suggested  to  his  followers,  could  in  any 
way  account  for.  This  excess  of  ardour  gave  to  this  debate  not  only  a 
new  and  extraordinary  variety  of  language,  but  an  acrimony  of  invec- 
tive, and  an  absence  of  all  moderation,  never  before  so  immoderately 
|uactised.     Thi^  violence  was  in  unison  with  the  pugnacious  project  ol 

*  Secret  Memoira  of  the  Uuim 
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anticipating  the  Anti-UnioDists  in  offensive  operations — some  remark- 
able instances  were  actually  put  into  practice. 

The  debate  on  this  occasion  was  attended  with  some  singular  oecur- 
rences.  The  house  was  wearied  out,  and  the  subject  exhausted,  when, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Grattan,  who  had  seceded  from 
the  contest  through  chagrin  and  ill  health  the  preceding  session,  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  entered  the  house  again. 

It  Is  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  parliamentary  episodes 
upon  record,  and  we  will  give  it  in  Barrington's  words. 

^^  At  that  time  Mr.  Tighe  returned  the  members  for  the  close  borough 
of  Wicklow,  and  a  vacancy  having  occurred,  it  was  tendered  to  Mr. 
Grattan,  who  would  willingly  have  declined  it,  but  for  the  importu- 
nities of  his  friends. 

^^The  lord-lieutenant  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  justly  appreciating 
the  effect  his  presence  might  have  on  the  first  debate,  had  withheld  the 
writ  of  election  till  the  last  moment  the  law  allowed,  and  till  they 
conceived  it  might  be  too  late  to  return  Mr.  Grattan  in  time  for  the 
discussion.  It  was  not  until  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament  that 
the  writ  was  delivered  to  the  returning  officer.  By  extraordinary 
exertions,  and  perhaps  by  following  the  example  of  government,  in 
overstraining  the  law,  the  election  was  held  immediately  on  the  arrival 
of  the  writ.  A  sufficient  number  of  voters  were  collected  to  return 
Mr.  Grattan  before  midnight ;  by  one  o'clock  the  return  was  on  its 
road  to  Dublin ;  it  arrived  by  five ;  a  party  of  Mr.  Grattan's  friends 
repaired  to  the  private  house  of  the  proper  officer,  and  making  him  get 
out  of  bed,  compelled  him  to  present  the  writ  to  parliament  before 
seven  in  the  morning,  when  the  house  was  in  warm  debate  on  the 
union.  A  whisper  ran  through  every  party,  that  Mr.  Grattan  was 
elected,  and  would  immediately  take  his  seat.  The  ministerialists 
smiled  with  incredulous  derision,  and  the  opposition  thought  the  news 
too  good  to  be  true. 

'^  Mr.  Egan  was  speaking  strongly  against  the  measure,  when  Mr. 
George  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Arthur  Moore  (now  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas)  walked  out,  and  immediately  returned,  leading,  or  rather  help- 
ing, Mr.  Grattan,  in  a  state  of  total  feebleness  and  debility.  The  effect 
was  electric.  Mr.  Grattan's  illness  and  deep  chagrin  had  reduced  a 
form  never  symmetrical,  and  a  visage  at  all  times  thin,  nearly  to  the 
appearance  of  a  spectre.  As  he  feebly  tottered  into  the  house,  ey^ry 
member  simultaneously  rose  from  his  seat.  He  moved  slowly  to  the 
table ;  his  languid  countenance  seemed  to  revive  as  he  took  those  oaths 
that  restored  him  to  his  pre-eminent  station ;  the  smile  of  inward  satis- 
faction obviously  illuminated  his  features,  and  reanimation  and  energy 
seemed  to  kindle  by  the  labour  of  his  mind.  The  house  was  silent*- 
I^Ir.  Egan  did  not  resume  his  speech.  Mr.  Grattan,  almost  breathless, 
as  if  by  instinct,  attempted  to  rise,  but  w^  unable  to  stand.  He 
paused,  aud  with  difficulty  requested  permission  of  the  house  to  deliver 
his  sentiments  without  moving  from  his  seat.  This  was  acceded  to  by 
acclamation,  and  he  who  had  left  his  bed  of  sickness  to  record,  as  he 
thought,  his  last  words  in  the  parliament  of  his  country,  kindled  gra- 
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dually,  till  hia  laogaage  glowed  with  an  energy  and  feeling  which  he 
had  seldom  surpassed.  After  nearly  two  hours  of  the  most  powcrfal 
eloquence,  he  concluded  with  an  undiminished  vigour,  mimcnlous  to 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  his  intellect." 

The  division,  on  the  part  of  government  was  even  more  favourable 
than  they  had  expected,  and  while  the  unionists  were  exhilarated  by 
the  almost  certain  prospect  of  success*  the  section  unfriendly  to  the 
measure  were  proportionately  desponding  as  to  the  result  of  the 
struggle.  No  means,  however,  of  conversion  or  confirmation  were 
emitted  on  either  side,^-and,  in  order  to  counteract  the  first  effects  of 
this  ministerial  triumph  in  the  capital,  within  an  hoar  or  two  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  of  Commons  (10  o'clock,  16th  July),  ^ 
aggregate  meeting  of  the  freemen  and  freeholders  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
was  convened  by  instant  requisition,  at  which  very  strong  resolutions 
were  passed,*  and  a  high  panegyric  pronounced  on  the  patriotic  virtue 
of  Mr.  Grattan.  Nothing  could  indicate  more  pointedly  the  unsteady 
tenure  of  popular  favour  on  which  the  demagogue  oan  rely — ^for  the 
same  men  had,  by  obloquy  and  ingratitude,  forced  him  to  retire  £rom 
public  life  a  few  short  months  before. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  after  several  petitions  against  a  union  had 
been  presented  to  the  house,  the  whole  plan  of  the  intended  measure 
was  detailed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  who,  after  displaying  the  general 
principle  of  the  union,  proposed  eight  articles,  as  the  foundations  on 
which  it  might  be  established,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  kingdoms. 
On  the  division,  after  a  long  debate  that  ensued,  158  supported  Lord 
Castlereagh's  motion,  and  115  opposed  itf 

On  the  result  of  the  debate  being  known,  the  populace  became  ex- 
tremely turbulent,  and  unequivocal  marks  of  public  disapprobation 
were  evinced  towards  the  unionist  members  of  the  Commons,  while, 
uttddr  a  strange  delusion,  the  citizens  of  Dublin  considered  that  the 

♦  Vide  Appendix. 

t  "  Lord  Castlereagh's  motion  was  aitfiil  in  the  eztreme--he  did  not  move  ex- 
pressly for  any  adoption  of  the  propositions,  but  that  they  should  be  printed  and 
circalated,  with  a  view  to  their  nltimate  adoption. 

**  This  was  opposed  as  a  virtual  acceptation  of  the  subject ;  on  this  point  the  issue 
was  joined,  and  the  Irish  nation  was  on  that  night  laid  prostrate.  The  division 
was— 

"  Number  of  Members 300 

"  For  Lord  Castlereagh's  motion 158 

"Against  it 115 

**  Of  Members  present,  majority 43 

"Absent 27 

"  By  this  division  it  appears  that  the  government  had  a  minority  of  the  house  of 
on*y  eight,  by  their  utmost  efforts.  Twenty-seven  were  absent,  of  whom  every  man 
-^fused  to  vote  for  a  union,  but  did  not  vote  at  all,  being  kept  away  by  differeu' 
causes ;  and  of  consequence,  eight  above  a  moiety  carried  the  union ;  and  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-dght  who  voted  for  it  in  1800,  twenty-eight  were  notorionaly  bribed 
or  influenced  cormptiy." 
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measure  the^  detested  would  be  abandoned,  and  indulged  in  their 
ima^nary  triumph.  Lord  Castlerea^h  was  hanged  in  effigy  in  Merrion- 
equare— and  for  the  protection  of  the  goYemment  supporters  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  was  ordered  to  mount  guard  in  Foster-plafle,  and  a  threat  heldL 
out,  that  in  the  event  of  riotous  proceedings  being  continued,  the  par- 
liament should  be  removed  from  the  metropolis  to  Cork.  The  chan- 
cellor, it  was  said,  determined,  at  a  meeting  of  a  privy  council,  to  turn 
the  military  against  the  population,  should  their  violence  continue, 
and  an  outrage  took  place  which  certainly  gave  colour  to  the  statement. 

About  nine  at  night,  a  party  of  the  military  stationed  in  the  old 
Custom-house,  near  Essex-bridge,  silently  sallied  out  with  trailed  arms, 
without  any  civil  magistrate,  and  only  a  Serjeant  to  command  them  : 
on  arriving  at  Capel-street,  the  populace  were  in  the  act  of  violently 
huzzaing  for  their  friends,  and,  of  course,  with  equal  vehemence,  exe- 
crating their  enemies ;  but  no  Riot  Act  was  read,  no  magistrate  ap- 
peared, and  no  disturbance  or  tumult  existed  to  warrant  military 
interference.         -^ 

The  soldiers,  however,  having  taken  a  position  a  short  way  down 
the  street,  without  being  in  any  way  assailed,  fired  a  volley  amongst 
the  people ;  of  course  a  few  were  killed  and  some  wounded ;  amongst 
the  former  were  a  woman  and  a  boy.  This  outrage  was  brought  after- 
wards before  parliament — ^but  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  offending 
parties  escaped  punishment.* 

In  the  meanwhile  the  question  of  the  Union  was  hastening  to  its 
crisis — and  in  both  houses  the  debates  were  carried  on  with  unabated 
asperity.  In  the  Irish  house  of  peers,  the  man  who  signalized  his  zeal 
against  the  union,  was  the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  He  opposed  it 
with  indefatigable  industry  and  perseverance,  with  moderate  eloquence, 
but  with  the  weight  of  a  fair  and  unblemished  character,  and  the 
reputation  of  being  sincerely  and  faithfully  attached  to  his  native 
country.  But  neither  his  exertions  nor  those  of  other  lords  were  of 
any  avaiL  The  measure  of  the  union  was  carried,  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  by  a  great  majority — ^but  a  protestt  was  entered  on  the 
lonmals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  and  signed  by  twenty  peers. 

The  most  interesting  debates  on  the  union  took  place,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  On  the  Idth  of  March, 
Sir  John  Pamell,  wishing  to  have  the  sense  of  the  nation  more  deci- 
sively ascertained  than  it  could  be  in  the  present  parliament,  moved 
that  the  king  should  be  reouested  to  dissolve  it,  and  convoke  another — 
a  kind  of  convention  parliament  Mr.  Saurin  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  eloquence  and  spirit  in  support  of  the  motion,  and 
strongly  urged  an  appeal  to  the  people.  On  this  occasion,  the  solicitor- 
general  accused  Mr.  Saurin  of  *^  unfurling  the  bloody  flag  of  rebellion  ;*' 
while  Mr.  Egau  insinuated  that  himself  and  other  members  of  ad- 
ministration *'had  unfurled  the  fla^  of  prostitution  and  corruption.'' 
The  motion  was  negatived,  after  a  long  and  animated  debate,  by  a  large 
oiAJority* 

*  Barnngton.  t  ^'^  A|»peiidiz. 
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In  the  coarse  of  the  a4Journed  debate  on  the  17th,  the  preTioody* 
exasperated  feelings  existing  between  Mr.  Corrj  and  Mr.  Grattan  were 
brought  to  a  hostile  issue.  ^^  On  the  appointed  day,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Corry,  retraced  his  old  ground  of  argument,  which  he 
interspersed  with  much  personal  acrimony  and  abuse,  directed  par- 
.  ticularly  to  Mr.  Grattan,  who  vindicated  himself  in  strong  language, 
and  retorted  upon  his  opponent  the  insinuations  of  unoonstitational  and 
treasonable  conduct  Mr.  Corry  replied  with  redoubled  severity,  and 
Mr.  Grattan  rejoined  with  such  increased  power  of  censure,  a^s  threw 
the  onus  of  resentment  completely  on  the  chancellor.  The  house  saw 
the  inevitable  consequences,  and  the  Speaker  (the  house  was  in  commit- 
tee) sent  for  Mr.  Grattan  into  his  chamber,  and  pressed  his  interposition 
for  an  amicable  adjustment,  which  Mr.  Grattan  positively  refused,  say- 
ing, that  he  saw  and  had  been  some  time  aware  of  a  set  made  to  pistol 
him  off  on  that  question,  therefore  it  was  as  well  the  experiment  were 
tried  then  as  at  any  other  time.  Both  parties  had  instantly  left  the  house 
upon  Mr.  Grattan's  finishing  philippic.  Matters  having  been  speedily 
adjusted  by  the  seconds,  they  proceeded  in  hackney-coaches  to  a  field 
on  the  Balls-bridge-road,  which  they  reached  at  twilight.  It  was 
agreed  they  should  level  and  fire  at  their  own  option.  The  first  shot 
on  both  sides  did  no  mischief — Mr.  Grattan's  passed  through  Mr. 
Corr/s  coat.  On  the  second  level,  there  was  much  science  and  pistol 
play ;  Mr.  Gratton's  ball  hit  his  antagonist  on  the  knuckle  of  his  left 
hand,  which  he  had  extended  across  lus  breast  to  protect  his  right  side, 
and,  taking  a  direction  along  his  waist,  did  no  other  injury.  The 
populace,  notwithstanding  the  quickness  and  secrecy  with  which  the 
business  was  conducted,  followed  the  parties  to  the  ground,  and  there 
was  reason  to  fear,  had  Mr.  Grattan  fallen,  that  his  antagonist  would 
have  been  sacrificed  on  the  spot  to  the  resentment  of  the  mob,  so 
enthusiastically  were  they  devoted  to  their  favourite.  The  issue  of 
this  affair  reached  the  House  of  Commons  whilst  they  were  still  in 
debate,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning."* 

The  resolutions  of  the  British  parliament  were,  in  the  meanwhile, 
remitted  to  Ireland;  and,  being  approved  by  the  Irish  parliament, 
after  a  few  slight  alterations,  were  ratified  by  the  parliaments  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  passed  into  a  law,  by  the  royal  assent,  on  the  2nd  of 
July.  The  opposition  to  the  union  in  Ireland  had  by  this  time  become 
faint:  some  of  its  adversaries,  by  mature  deliberation,  had  brought 
their  minds  to  a  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  measure ;  while  others, 
in  whose  minds  nothing  could  counterbalance  the  loss  of  independence^ 
perceiving  the  inefiicaoy  of  remonstrance  and  complaint,  began  to  fix 
their  attention  on  other  objects. 

The  closing  debates  upon  the  union  are  now  simply  to  be  detailed — 
the  battle  was  won,  and  further  opposition  hopeless.  Incidents  had 
occasionally  chequered  the  colour  of  the  debate— by  turns  violent, 
ludicrous,  and  melo-dramatic.  One  of  those  singular  incidents  which, 
though  trivial,  occasionally  produce  a  great  sensation,  occurred  in  the 

*  Flowden 
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progrefls  of  tbe  bill,  on  a  debate  respectiDg  local  representation.  ^*  From 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  strong  feelings  of  erery  party, 
the  slightest  incident,  the  most  immaterial  word,  or  trivial  action, 
was  construed  into  an  indication  of  something  momentous.  Mr.  Charles 
Ball,  the  new  member  for  Clogher,  was  a  most  ardent,  impetnous,  and 
oven  furious  opponent  of  a  union,  on  any  terms  or  under  any  circum- 
stances. He  was  a  very  large,  eager,  boisterous,  and  determined  man ; 
he  uttered  whatever  he  thought,  and  there  was  no  restraining  his  sen- 
timents. In  the  midst  of  a  crowded  coffee-room  he  declared  his 
astonishment,  that  whilst  hundreds  of  wretched  men  every  day  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  resisting  those  who  openly  at^/*.ked  their  liberty, 
there  were  none  who  did  not  at  once  rid  their  country  of  the  monsters 
who  were  betraying  it.  It  could  easily  be  done,  he  said,  by  a 
few  band-grenades,  thrown  from  the  gallery  when  your  ministerial 
gentlemen  are  locked  up  for  a  division. 

^  The  extravagance  of  the  idea  excited  general  merriment ;  but  there 
were  some  who  actually  conceived  the  practicability  of  the  scheme. 
Mr.  Ball,  with  affected  gravity,  added,  that  he  had  heard  such  a  plan 
was  intended ;  and  this  only  increased  the  previous  merriment  Tiie 
house  presently  commenced  its  sitting,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  had 
taken  the  chair  of  the  committee,  when  suddenly  a  voice  like  thunder 
burst  £rom  the  gallery,  which  was  crowded  to  excess :  ^  Now,'  roared 
the  Stentor,  '  now  let  the  bloodiest  assassin  take  the  chair ! — Lot  the 
bloodiest  assassin  take  the  chair !' 

^^  Any  attempt  at  description  of  the  scene  would  be  unavailing — the 
shells  and  hand-grenades  of  Mr.  Bail  presented  themselves  to  every 
man's  imagination.  All  was  terror  and  confusion :  many  pressed  to- 
wards the  doors,  but  the  door-keepers  had  fled,  and  turned  the  keys  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  culprit.  A  few  hats  fell  by  accident  from 
the  galleries,  which  were  in  a  state  of  tumult  These  appeared  like 
bomb-shells-  to  the  terrified  members :  pocket-pistols  and  swords  were 
upon  the  point  of  being  produced ;  every  man  seemed  to  expect  the 
bloody  assassins  to  rush  in  hundreds  from  the  galleries.  No  explosion, 
however,  took  place— no  assassins  descended ;  and  a  scuffle  in  the  gal- 
leiy  was  succeeded  by  an  exclamation,  ^'  We  have  secured  him !  We 
have  secured  him!"  which  restored  some  confidence  to  the  senators. 
The  sorjeant-at-arms  now  ascended,  sword  in  hand,  and  was  followed 
by  many  of  the  members,  whose  courage  had  been  quiescent  till  there 
was  a  certainty  of  no  danger.  Mr.  Denis  Brown,  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
was  the  first  to  mount  the  gallery.  After  a  valiant  resistance,  an 
herculean  gentleman  was  forced  down  into  the  body  of  the  house,  by  a 
hundred  hands.  As  soon  as  he  was  effectually  secured,  all  the  mem- 
bers were  most  courageous ;  some  pommelled,  some  kicked  him,  and  at 
length  he  was  thrown  flat  upon  the  floor,  and  firmly  pinioned.  The 
whole  power  of  parliament,  however,  could  not  protect  them  from  his 
eloquence ;  and  most  powerfully  did  he  use  his  tongue.  The  gigantii^ 
appearance  of  the  man  struck  every  body  with  awe,  and  none  but  tha 
]a^ryeTB  had  the  least  conception  that  he  was  a  Mr.  Sinclair,  one  of 
the  most  quiet  and  well-behaved  barristers  of  the  profession.    He 
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was  a  respectable,  independent,  and  idle  member  of  tbe  Irish  Bar,  bal 
an  enthusiast  against  a  union.  He  had  dined  with  a  party  of  tbe 
same  opinions  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  mad*- 
man,  but  whose  excellent  wine  and  wild  conversation  had  elevated  Mr. 
Sinclair  so  very  far  above  all  dread,  that  he  declared  he  would  himself 
that  night,  in  spite  of  all  the  traitors,  make  a  speech  in  the  house,  and 
give  them  his  full  opinion  of  the  only  measure  that  should  be  taken 
against  them.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  gallery,  and,  on  seeing 
the  secretary  take  the  chair,  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  bnt 
attempted  to  leap  down  among  the  members.  Being  restrained  by  some 
friends  who  were  with  him,  he  determined,  however,  to  make  his  speech, 
and  commenced  with  the  most  appalling  expression  of  what  he  con- 
ceived should  be  the  fate  of  the  unionists.  He  was  committed  to  New- 
gate by  the  house,  and  remained  there  till  the  session  ended."* 

Before  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  the  anti-unionists  quitted  the 
house — and^e  last  scene  is  given  by  Barrington,  with  scenic  fidelity. 
Mr.  Foster  was  a  determined  opponent  to  the  Union — and  as  he  had 
officially  to  pronounce  the  ^^  delenda  "  of  that  parliament  to  which  he 
was  enthusiastically  attached,  and  over  which  he  had  presided,  adored 
by  his  own  party,  and  respected  by  men  of  all  politics,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  trial  would  be  severe. 

'^  The  situation  of  the  Speaker,  on  that  night,  was  of  the  most  distress- 
ing nature  a  sincere  and  ardent  enemy  of  the  measure,  he  headed  its 
opponents ;  he  resisted  it  with  all  the  power  of  his  mind,  the  resources 
of  his  experience,  his  influence,  and  his  eloquence. 

^  It  was,  however,  through  his  voice  that  it  was  to  be  proclaimed  and 
consummated.  His  only  alternative,  resignation,  would  have  been  un- 
availing, and  could  have  added  nothing  to  his  character.  His  expres- 
sive countenance  bespoke  the  inquietude  of  his  feelings ;  solicitude  was 
perceptible  in  every  glance,  and  his  embarrassment  was  obvious  in  eveiy 
word  he  uttered. 

^'  The  galleries  were  full,  but  the  change  was  lamentable ;  they  were 
no  longer  crowded  with  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  witness  the 
eloquence  and  to  animate  the  debates  of  that  devoted  assembly.  A 
monotonous  and  melancholy  murmur  ran  through  the  benches— scarcely 
a  word  was  exchanged  amongst  the  members — ^nobody  seemed  at  ease-— 
no  cheerfulness  was  apparent — and  the  ordinary  business,  for  a  short 
time,  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner. 

"  At  length  the  expected  moment  arrived — ^the  order  of  the  d^  for 
the  third  r^uiing  of  the  bill,  for  a  ^^  Legislative  Union  between  Qieat 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  was  moved  by  Lord  Castlereagh — unvaried, 
tame,  cold-blooded,  the  words  seemed  frozen  as  they  issued  from  his 
lips ;  and,  as  if  a  simple  citizen  of  the  world,  he  seemed  to  have  no 
sensation  on  the  subject 

^^  At  that  moment  he  had  no  countiy— no  god  but  his  ambition;  ho 
'  made  his  motion,  and  resumed  his  seat,  with  the  utmost  composure  auti 
indifference. 

*  Secret  Memoin  of  the  Uoioo. 
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^  Confused  munnurs  again  ran  throagh  the  honse— it  was  visibly 
ajQfected ;  every  character,  in  a  moment,  seemed  involuntarilj  rushing 
to  its  index,  some  pale,  some  flushed,  some  agitated ;  there  were  few 
countenances  to  which  the  heart  did  not  despatch  some  messenger. 
Several  members  withdrew  before  the  question  cou4d  be  repeated,  and 
an  awful,  momentary  silence  succeeded  their  departure.  The  Speaker 
rose  slowly  from  that  chair  which  had  been  the  proud  source  of  his 
honours  and  of  his  high  character :  for  a  moment  he  resumed  his  seat, 
but  the  strength  of  his  mind  sustained  him  in  his  duty,  though  his 
struggle  was  apparent  With  that  dignity  which  never  failed  to  sig- 
nalize his  official  actions,  he  held  up  the  bill  for  a  moment  in  silence- 
lie  looked  steadily  around  him  on  the  last  agony  of  the  expiring 
parliament.  He  at  length  repeated,  in  an  emphatic  tone,  *  As  many 
as  are  of  opinion  that  this  bill  do  pass,  say  aye.'  The  affirmative 
was  languid  but  indisputable— another  momentary  pause  ensued — again 
his  lips  seemed  to  decline  their  office— at  length,  with  an  eye  averted 
from  the  object  which  he  hated,  he  proclaim^,  with  a  subdued  voice, 
^  the  AYES  have  it'  The  fatal  sentence  was  now  pronounced — ^for  an 
instant  he  stood  statue-like,  then  indignantly  flung  the  bill  upon  the 
table,  and  sunk  into  his  chair." 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

SlTMIf AKY  OV  TBM  OPINIONS  IN  rATOUR  OF,   OR  OPPOSITION  TO,  TH« 

We  have,  in  recording  the  long  and  doubtful  attempt  to  effect  a 
legislative  union,  confined  ourselves  generally  to  an  historic  outline. 
To  record  the  sentiments  delivered  in  College-green  and  St.  Stephen's, 
by  those  who  were  equally  ardent  in  support  and  opposition,  would  be 
a  tedious  repetition  of  similar  arguments,  urged  in  favour  or  disappro- 
bation of  the  measure  during  its  different  stages  through  either  house. 
The  selection  of  a  few  speeches,  much  abridged,  will  enable  the  reader 
to  estimate  the  grounds  on  which  the  respective  members,  Peers  and 
Commons,  received  or  rejected  the  proposed  union  of  the  kingdoms, 
and  place  the  gist  of  public  sentiment  before  him,  as  it  was  delivered 
on  the  Commons'  floor,  or  issued  from  the  press.* 

*  Before  the  end  of  December,  1798,  no  fewer  than  thirty  pamphlets  were  pub- 
lished in  Ireland  upon  this  momentons  question,  vis.,  *'  Arguments  for  end  against 
an  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  considered."   "  Thoughts  on  an  Union, 
by  Joshua  Spencer,  Esq."     "  No  Union ;  being  an  Appeal  to  Irishmen,  by  Mathew 
Weld,  Esq/'     **  A  Letter  to  Joshua  Spencer,  Esq.,  occasioned  by  his  '  Thoughts 
on  an  Unbn,'  by  a  Barrister."    "  An  Union  neiuier  necessary  nor  expedient  for 
Ireland ;   being  an  Answer  to  the  author  of  *  Arguments,  &c.'  by  Charles  Ball, 
Esq."     **  An  Answer  to  '  Arguments,  &c  &c,'  in  a  Letter  to  Edward  Cook,  Esq., 
SecretsTY  at  War,  by  Pemberton  Rudd,  Esq."     *'  Second  Letter,  by  Pembertoa 
Rudd,  Esq."     **  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Ireland  against  an  Union,  by  a  friend 
to  Ireland."    ''The  Probability,   Causes,  and  Consequences  of  an  Union,   by 
Dennis  TaiTe."     "  Reasons  against  an  Union,  by  an  Irishman."     "  Obsenrations 
on  *  Arguments  for  and  against  an  Union.'  "    **  Strictures  on  '  Aqpunents  for  and 
against  an  Union.'  "    "  First  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  on  the  subject  of  the  Union, 
by  GUes  S.  Smith,  Esq."     «'  Cease  TOur  Funning,  or  the  Rebel  detected."     '•  A 
Letter  addressed  to  the  Gentlemen  of  England  and  Ireland,  on  the  Expediency  of  a 
Foederal  Union  between  the  two  Kingdoms,  by  Sir  John  Jeryis  White  Jervis,  Bart." 
'*  A  Reply  to  '  Arguments  for  and  against  an  Union,'   by  Richard  Jebb,  Esq." 
'*  A  Rej^rt  of  the  Debate  of  the  Irish  Bar,  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  November,  on 
the  Subject  of  an  Union  of  the  Legisktares  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the 
Speeches  of  Messrs.  Saurin,  Spencer,  St.  George  Daly,  Jameson,  P.  Burrows  Barnes, 
T.   Grandy,  John  Beresford  Loyd,   DriacoU,  Goold,  W.  BeUew,   Orr,   Stokes, 
Geraghty,  M'Clelland,  Leader,  Plunket,  Lynch,  F.  Dobbs,  and  Webber."    «'  Sons 
Obscrrations  on  the  projected  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 

inexpediency  of  agitating  the  measure  at  this  time,  by  J.  H.  C ,  Esa.,  Barristsi 

at  Law."  "  A  Memoire  on  some  Questions  respecting  the  projeotsd  Union  of 
Greet  Britafai  snd  Irelsnd,  by  Theobald  M'Kenna,  Barrister  at  Law."  *•  A  Letter 
to  his  ExceHenoy  Msrquis  Comwallis,  on  the  proposed  Union ;  in  whidi  his  Excel- 
lency's political  situation  is  candidly  discussed,  by  an  Irishman."  "  An  Address  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  upon  the  Subject  of  an  Union,  by  an  Old  Friend." 
"  A  Letter  to  Theo.  M'Kenna,  Esq.,  on  the  subject  of  his  Memoire,  by  John  Ha* 
asilton,  Esq."     "  Reply  to  Theo.  M'Kenna,  Esq.,  by  Molyneux."    "  Vaticination, 
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It  was  generally  admitted  by  persons  tolerably  impartial,  that  the 
ablest  defence  of  the  measure  was  made  by  the  late  Sir  William  (then 
Mr.)  Smith,  when  the  address  was  reported  on  the  24th  of  Jannary. 
After  declaring  his  conriction  that  a  legislative  incorporation  wonld 
not  only  be  beneficial  to  Ireland,  but  had  become  absolutely  neceasaiy 
for  her  safety  and  prosperity,  he  thus  continued : — 

^'  As  the  British  islands  constituted  one  empire,  their  imperial  onion 
was  not  the  mere  result  of  a  temporary  and  accidental  union  of  their 
crowns  on  the  same  head.  The  crowns  were  constitutionally  blended : 
his  Majesty's  being  king  of  Great  Britain  was  the  nne  qua  noHy  and 
efficient  cause  of  his  being  king  of  Ireland:  he  was  their  monarch 
ipto  facto  of  his  being  the  sovereign  of  the  sister  kingdom ;  and  to 
deny  (or  at  least  to  act  on  such  denial)  the  truth  of  that  position, 
would  be  treason  against  the  principles  of  the  Irish  constitution. 

^'  So  far  then  as  a  legislative  union  allotted  a  single  legislature  to  a 
single  empire,  it  was  a  rational  and  wholesome  measure ;  so  far  as  it 
provided  that  one  empire  should  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
wavering,  languidly  and  inertly,  between  the  dissentient  systems  of  two 
parliaments,  union  was  the  corrective  of  a  dangerous  anomaly.  A 
difference  of  opinion  or  system  between  the  two  legislatures  must 
paralyze  the  general  force  of  the  empire ;  and  that  as  well  the  more 
vaguely  malcontent,  as  the  direct  enemies  of  the  connection  might  (the 
former  inadvertently,  the  latter  by  design)  make  that  legislative  dis- 
tinctness the  means  for  bringing  about  a  separation. 

'^  As  far  as  the  tendency  of  union  went  to  limit  the  British  empire 
to  one  legislature,  its  operation  would  bo  to  fortify  that  empire,  and 
eradicate  those  seeds  of  separation  which  it  contained ;  and  this  ten- 
dency would  on  one  hand  raise  an  enemy  to  the  measure  in  every  foe 
to  British  greatness  and  British  connection ;  and  on  the  other  recom- 
mend union  to  the  favour  of  all  those  who  thought  British  connection 
salutary,  and  wished  it  to  be  secured;  and  who,  maintaining,  as  a 
maxim,  that  Ireland  must  stand  and  fall  with  England,  felt  themselves 
interested  at  all  times  to  aggrandize  the  force  of  the  empire,  and  felt 
themselves  especially  called  upon  to  do  so,  when  the  state  of  opinions 
and  of  things  throughout  the  world,  and  when  the  power,  and  success, 
and  hostile  dispositions  of  France,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
British  empire  should  concentrate  all  its  strength,  or  surrender  all  its 
honours. 

*^  Some  might  reply,  that  British  influence  would  operate  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  mischiefs  apprehended,  and  would  prevent  legislative  dis- 
sensions from  weakening  and  tearing  asunder  the  eneigies  of  the 

or  Pue't  Oocnrrenoes  Redivivus."  "  The  Rights  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Irdsnd 
difended,  by  George  Barnes,  Esq.*'  *'  Reply  to  *  Arguments  for  and  against  an 
Union,'  br  J.  B.  &thel,  Esq."  "  Keep  up  yonr  Spirits,  or  Huzza  for  the  Empire, 
being  a  fair  Aigumentadve  Defence  of  an  Union,  by  a  Citizen  of  the  Isle  of  Man." 
'*  An  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Ireland,  on  the  Proent  Situation  of  Affairs."  **  A 
Demonstration  of  the  TneYitability  of  a  Legiialative  Union  between  Great  Britafai 
and  Ireland,  involving  a  Refutation  of  every  argument  which  has  been  or  can  be 
wged  against  that  Measure,  by  a  Philosopher."  **  A  Review  of  the  Question  of 
Uaioa,  as  it  invdves  Constitution  and  Commefce." 
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empire,  or  Irish  independence  from  checking  the  viewE  or  injuring'  the 
interests  of  Britain.  Bat  that  supposition,  he  thought,  inanltingly 
derogated  from  the  practical  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament^ 
which  was  thus  allowed  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of  Great  Britam. 
Where  an  actual  subjection  thus  existed,  it  might  be  rendered  only  thm 
more  mischievous  and  oppressive  bj  being  ooncealed  behind  a  maak  oc 
nominal  independence;  and  the  desired  antidote  wonld  be  move 
effectually  found  in  the  union  than  in  a  division  of  legislaturoa.  To 
an  objection  that  the  paucity  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland  in  the 
imperial  parliament  would  leave  that  country  at  the  mercy  of  Britain^ 
he  replied,  that  the  Irish  representation  wonld  be  commensnrate  to 
Irish  power,  resources,  and  contribution,  and  that  a  unity  of  interest 
would  secure  the  right  and  welfare  of  every  part  of  the  empire  ;  it 
would  also  be  now  preferable,  after  Ireland  lutd  long  possessed  a  dia- 
tinct  parliament  By  obtaining  a  union  upon  just  and  equitable  tetms, 
she  would  exchange  her  separate  legislature  for  such  an  efficient  share 
in  the  imperial  councils  as  wonld  insure  a  full  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  the  British  constitution,  and  she  would  thus  gain  aU  that 
she  would  originally  have  been  entitled  to  demand. 

^'  ^  But  (said  he)  we  sacrifice  a  portion  of  our  national  splendonr — ^I 
admit  it,  and  make  the  sacrifice  with  regret;  I  allow  for,  I  almost  rejoice 
and  triumph  at  that  repugnance  with  which  this  measure  is  at  first  re- 
ceived :  I  agree  with  those  who  consider  national  pride  and  hononr  as 
some  security  for  national  valour,  liberty,  and  virtue.     But  let  us  look 
to  our  country,  torn  with  conflicts,  and  stained  with  blood ;  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  inwards  to  the  traitors  and  separatists  who  swarm  amongst 
us ;  let  us  contemplate  the  dtate  of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  and  then 
inquire  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  sacrifice  somewhat  of  onr 
dignity,  and  exchange  our  situation  for  one  which  wiU  secure  and 
strengthen  our  connection  with  Great  Britain,  at  a  time  when  this 
connection  is  at  once  peculiarly  necessaiy  and  precarious,  which  will 
fortify  that  empire  of  which  we  make  a  part ;  whose  ruin  is  attempted, 
and  whose  destruction  must  be  ours ;  a  situation  which  will  secnre  to 
us  the  British  constitution,  with  all  those  benefits  which  that  admirabk 
system  involves.' 

^^  Of  the  competency  of  parliament  to  the  enactment  of  such  refona 
he  had  never  hiMurd  any  doubts  expressed ;  and  the  arguments  which, 
he  thought,  might  be  offered  against  the  alleged  right  were  inconclusive, 
yet  perhaps  as  plausible  as  any  that  could  be  urged  against  the  com- 
petency of  the  legislature  to  a  decree  of  union.  That  the  antho* 
rity  of  the  parliament  had  this  extent  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
His  opinion,  he  said,  was  founded  on  precedent,  on  the  mischiefs  which 
would  result  from  a  contrary  doctrine,  on  the  express  authority  o 
oonstitntional  writers,  and  on  the  genuine  principles  of  the  constitution 
itself.  By  enacting  a  union,  parliament  would  do  no  more  than 
change  Ht  would  not  surrender  or  subvert)  the  constitution.  Ireland, 
alter  a  legislative  incorporation,  would  still  be  governed  by  three 
estates;  and  her  inhabitants  would  enjoy  all  their  privil^^  unim- 
paired.   If  the  legislature  could  new  model  the  succession  to  the 
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eiown,  or  change  die  establiBhed  religion,  it  might  certainly  ordain 
those  alterations  which  a  union  would  inyolve.  To  controyert  itf 
right  would  be  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  act  for  the  incorporation  of 
Scotland  with  England  and  Wales.  On  the  legitimacy  of  that  act 
depended  the  title  of  his  Majesty  to  the  United  Kingdom — ^to  the 
crown  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  for  the  second  article  of  the  agree- 
ment was  the  only  act  of  settlement  that  limited  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  in  repugnance  to  the  strict  hereditary  principle  of  the  Scot- 
tish constitution,  the  succession  to  that  united  monarchy  which  tiie 
first  article  had  created.  He  instanced  many  mischiefs,  which  in  that 
supposition  would  attend  the  impeachment  of  the  Scottish  Union. 

^'  The  question  was  not  whether  they  should  surrender  the  liberties 
of  the  conntiy:  what  minister  would  dare  propose  such  a  question 
to  parliament  or  to  the  nation?  The  question  was,  whether  union 
might  not  so  modify  their  constitution  as  to  promote  prosperity  and 
peace,  whilst  it  left  their  liberties,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  better 
secured? 

^^  Whether  union  would  not  fortify,  not  merely  England,  but  that 
empire  of  which  Ireland  made  a  part,  whose  safety  was  menaced,  and 
whose  destruction  she  could  not  survive  ? 

'^  Whether  it  would  not  silence  internal  jealousy  and  dissension,  es- 
tablish their  religion  firmly,  conciliate  their  Catholic  brethren,  and 
consolidate  their  people  ? 

^^  Whether  it  would  not  at  once  bestow  upon  them  commercial  ad- 
vantages, and  enable  them  to  use  them?  Whether  it  would  not 
establish  amongst  them  that  respectable  and  industrious  order  of  men 
which  was  the  boast  of  the  sister  country  and  the  want  of  Ireland  ? 

^  Whether,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  them  an  efficient  weight  in 
the  imperial  councils,  it  would  not  still  more  secure  their  welfare,  by 
entangling  their  interests,  so  obviously  and  inextricably,  with  those  of 
Britain,  that  all  grudging  policy,  all  narrow  jealousy  of  Irish  advance- 
ment, if  it  ever  existed,  must  have  an  end  ? 

^Whether,  by  disarming  se|»aratists  of  those  instruments  which 
they  then  possessed  towards  severing  the  kingdoms,  it  would  not 
render  it  injurious  to  Britain  to  retard  Irish  aggrandizement,  and 
make  it  foUy  for  her  to  view  the  advancement  of  that  country  with 
apprehension  ? 

^^  Whether  the  alternative  of  union  or  separation  be  not  offered  to 
them  as  explicitly  as  they  need  wish  it  to  be?  and  whether  they  ought 
to  hesitate  in  their  choice  ? 

^'  Whether  separation  from  England  be  not  subjection  to  France  ? 
If  80,  he  called  upon  all  good  men  to  turn  a  reluctant  eye  on  the  hor- 
rors which  had  disfigured  that  at  once  formidable  and  wretched  country, 
and  to  shudder  at  the  prospect  which  that  suggestion  disclosed. 

*'  Whether  many  objections  to  union  which  were  loudly  urged  wem 
not  such  as  the  terms  might  easily  obviate,  and  which  were  then  there- 
fore premature  ? 

^'Whether,  if  legislative  incorporation  tend  to  fortify  the  empire^ 
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Oreat  Britain  be  not  likely  to  purchase  that  imperial  strength,  by  tlie 
most  ample  and  liberal  concessions  in  point  of  terms  ? 

^  Whether  two  legislatures  in  one  empire  did  not  tend  to  disunite  ? 
and  whether  experience  hare  not  alarmingly  reduced  that  theoiy  to 
practice? 

^^  Whether  the  testimony  of  all  who  oppose  a  union  be  so  diain- 
terested  as  to  deserve  implicit  credit  ? 

^^  Whether  the  example  of  Scotland  hare  not  proved  that  faction,  not 
patriotism,  may  vehemently  oppose  a  union — ^that  integrity  and  pablic 
spirit  might  vote  for  whatever  sacrifice  the  measure  involved — and 
finally,  that  time  may  sanction  such  a  step,  by  shewing  legislative  in- 
corporation to  be  the  base  of  national  prosperity  ? 

^*  Whether  their  situation  were  not  such  as  to  require  some  radical 
and  tranquil  change  ? 

^'  He  declared  himself  to  be  deaf  to  clamour,  obstinate  to  intimida- 
tion, but  open  to  reason,  ever  preferring  to  retract  than  persist  in  error. 

'*  It  was  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  a  legislative  union  with  Great 
Britain  would  save  Ireland^  if  obtained  on  those  fair  terms  which  be 
thought  likely  to  be  conceded." 

As  a  pendant  we  quote  the  Speaker's  (Mr.  Foster's)  celebrated  speech 
on  the  regency  question  (11th  February) : — 

Mr.  Foster  for  the  first  time  now  delivered  his  sentiments  at  con- 
siderable length.  His  first  aim  was  to  demonstrate  the  finality  of  tbe 
settlement  of  1782.  He  censured  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  which  he  termed 
a  paltry  production,  the  merest  tissue  of  general  assertion  without 
proof,  high-flown  language  without  meaning,  and  assumptions  with- 
out argument 

'^  One  point,  he  observed,  was  a  new  and  incontrovertible  ground  of 
constitutional  permanence  and  finality — ^namely,  that  modification  of 
Poyning's  law  which  secured  the  continuance  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  kingdoms,  by  rendering  the  great  seal  of  Britain  necessary 
for  every  Irish  law,  and  making  the  British  minister  responsible  to 
the  British  nation,  if  any  bill  tending  to  injure  the  empire,  or  to  sepa- 
rate Ireland  from  it,  should  receive  the  royal  assent  in  the  western 
realm.  This  regulation,  he  argued,  was  intended  to  secure  union  and 
connection  on  a  firm,  lasting,  and  unalterable  basis.  It  gave  to  the 
British  parliament,  as  Mr.  Dundas  had  observed,  a  control  over  the 
third  estate  of  the  Irish  parliament,  but  it  was  a  control  over  the  king  8 
naked  power  of  assent  only ;  which  gave  to  Great  Britain  an  eflectual 
pledge  that  Ireland  retained  no  power  to  do  any  act  (i.  e.  without  the 
concurrence  of  Great  Britain)  to  weaken  or  impair  the  connection. 

*'  For  his  having  recommended  the  commercial  propositions  of  178^, 
he  had  been  accused  of  great  inconsistency.  But  he  denied  that  an 
atom  of  the  constitution  would  have  been  surrendered  by  the  plan  of 
1785,  but  this  new  system  would  lead  to  its  utter  annihilation.  The 
measure  of  1782  was  all  constitutional — ^that  of  1785  all  commercial. 

^  The  pretences  for  a  legislative  union  were  ill  supported.  The  risk 
of  a  disagreement  on  the  subject  of  peace  or  war,  or  with  vegatd  to 
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foieign  treatiee,  would  not  justify  the  adoption  of  a  measure  so  uncon- 
stitutional. The  case  of  s^ncy  afforded  the  only  apparent  foundation 
of  alarm..;  but  the  bill  now  under  consideration  would  oemove  all  ap* 
prehensions  on  that  head. 

^  The  ai'guments  adduced  for  a  union  of  the  two  legislatures  were, 
he  said,  equally  applicable  to  the  union  of  the  two  houses  of  either 
parliament  These  might  disagree,  and  ought,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
to  be  formed  into  one  assembly.  Where  would  then  be  our  constitu- 
tion ?  It  would  yield  to  monarchical  or  republican  despotism.  The 
balancing  principle  composed  the  chief  excellence  of  our  constitution, 
and  why  might  not  the  two  legislatures,  guarded  by  one  head,  perform 
national  and  imperial  functions  in  a  better  and  more  efficacious  manner 
than  a  combined  parliament  ?" 

Mr.  Foster  then  took  a  very  wide  and  minute  review  of  the  trade 
of  Ireland,  and  declared  his  opinion  that  it  would  not  flourish  more 
after  a  union  than  under  a  resident  parliament.  It  was  already  in  a 
thriving  state ;  it  enjoyed  all  desirable  freedom,  and  recuired  only  the 
care  and  attention  of  its  natural  protectors. 

*^  On  the  subject  of  religion  he  barely  remarked,  that  an  Irish  par- 
liament might  adjust  all  points  in  which  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
differed,  as  judiciously  and  effectually  as  an  imperial  legislature. 

^'  He  severely  censured  that  want  of  political  wisdom  which  had  in- 
duced the  EngHsh  minister  to  hold  out  Ireland  to  the  enemy  as  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  empire,  torn  by  internal  factions,  barbarous, 
weak,  and  contemptible.  It  was  painful  even  to  refer  to  the  phrases 
by  which  he  insulted  the  feelings  of  every  Irishman.  They  knew 
them  to  be  unfounded.  Had  they  been  true,  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
discreet  statesman  to  have  concealed  with  reverence  the  failings  and 
weakness  of  so  considerable  and  important  a  part  of  the  empire.  He 
tells  the  enemy  the  danger  and  the  remedy — ^the  danger  immediate,  the 
remedy  distant  and  uncertain.  He  destroys  a  constitution  which  the 
Irish  hold  as  the  dear  sacred  palladium  of  their  liberty,  and  would 
persuade  the  world  there  would  be  more  zeal  in  Ireland  when  tlie  con- 
stitution should  no  longer  remain  to  animate  its  spirit  and  invigorate 
its  exertions. 

"Another  advantage  mentioned  by  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
was  still  more  strange — namely,  that  it  would  tranquillize  Ireland.  If 
a  resident  parliament  and  resident  gentry  could  not  soften  the  manners 
and  amend  the  habits,  or  promote  social  intercourse,  would  no  parlia- 
ment, and  fewer  resident  gentry,  do  it  ?  What  was  the  great  mis- 
fortune with  respect  to  the  tenantry  of  that  kingdom  ?  The  middle- 
men, who  intervene  between  the  owner  and  the  actual  occupier,  and 
these  are  mostly  to  be  found  on  the  estates  of  absentees.  It  had 
remained  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  advance  a  new  system,  that  depriving  a 
country  of  its  native  resident  landlords,  encouraging  land-jobbers  and 
land-pirates,  degrading  the  hospitality  of  the  old  mansion-houses  into 
the  niggardly  penuiy  of  agents'  dwellings,  was  become  the  approved 
modem  mode  of  making  happy  and  contented  tenants,  of  forming  good 
usa  sand  good  subjects. 
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^  That  the  adding  to  the  bishop's  duty  of  attending  to  his  dix»e9 
the  new  and  imperial  duty  of  qoitting  the  kingdom  for  eight  montiis  in 
the  year,  was  the  best  way  of  making  him  acquainted  with  his  cleigy. 
and  of  enforcing  attention  to  their  p^mshioners. 

^  That  a  parliament,  unacquainted  with  the  local  ciicnmatanoeB  of  a 
kingdom,  erer  at  too  great  a  distance  to  leoeiTe  communication  or  in- 
formation for  administering  in  time  to  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the 
people,  or  to  guard  against  excesses  or  discontent,  was  more  capable  of 
acting  benefioally  than  the  one  which,  by  being  on  the  spot,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  dispositions  of  their  fellow* 
subjects,  best  knew  how  to  apply  rdief. 

^  In  adverting  to  the  late  treason  and  rebellion,  there  they  applied 
to  fact  Could  any  parliament  sitting  in  Great  Britain  hare  developed 
the  secret  system  of  conspiracy,  animated  the  loyal,  and  supported  the 
executive,  with  the  effect  that  very  parliament  had  done?  What 
would  the  ridiculous  exhibition  have  been  at  that  time,  of  a  nnited 
parliament  walking  through  St.  JamesVpark  with  their  addrees,  and 
yet  what  vigour  and  energy  did  the  instant  procession  of  near  two 
hundred  members,  with  the  mace,  to  the  castle  give  to  the  loyal  ardour 
of  the  country  ?  it  animated  the  loyal  spirit  which  crushed  the  rebellion 
before  a  single  soldier  could  arrive  from  England,  notwithstanding  the 
uncommon  exertions  made  there  to  expedite  their  ssuling. 

''The  extraordinary,  wise,  and  necessary  measure  of  proclaindng 
martial  law,  required  the  concurrence  of  parliament  to  support  the 
executive.  The  time  would  have  passed  by,  before  the  concnrrence 
could  have  been  asked  for  and  received  from  London ;  and  it  would 
have  given  a  faint  support,  coming  from  strangers,  compared  with  the 
impression  of  its  springing  from  Irishmen,  all  liable  to  every  danger 
and  inconvenience  from  its  operation,  and  yielding  themselTeB  and 
their  properties  to  its  controL 

'^ '  The  volunteers,'  said  the  Speaker,  '  the  saviours  of  their  coontiy 
and  terror  of  its  enemies,  when  their  great  wofk  was  effected,  and,  by 
the  indiscreetness  of  a  few  leaders,  their  zeal  was  misiled,  and  they 
began  to  exercise  the  functions  of  parliament,  we  spoke  out  firmly— 
they  heard  our  voice  with  effect,  and  took  our  advice,  instantly  le- 
turning  to  cultivate  the  blessings  of  peace.  I  ask  yon,  would  equal 
firmness  in  a  parliament,  composed  ^re  parts  in  six  of  strangers, 
sitting  in  another  country,  have  had  the  same  effect  ?  You  know  it 
would  not  Personal  character,  respect  to  individuals,  opinion  of 
their  attachment  to  one  common  country,  all  impressed  an  awe  which 
was  irresistible.* " 

After  having  spoken  very  warmly  to  the  incompetency  of  parlia- 
ment to  surrender  their  legislative  power,  he  closed  his  speech  with  the 
following  address  to  his  countrymen : — 

^  *  Were  I  to  address  the  Catholics,  the  Protestants,  and  all  religions, 
I  would  say,  your  country  is  in  danger ;  a  desperate  attempt  is  on  foot 
to  seduce  you  to  surrender  the  independence  of  your  parliament.  You 
are  all  natives  of  the  same  island,  interested  in  its  trade,  its  prosperity, 
its  freedom,  and  in  all  the  blessings  of  a  glorious  and  happy  constitu- 
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tion — bonnden  by  eyezy  tie  of  duty  to  yourselres,  your  country,  and 
your  posterity,  to  preserve  it,  join  all  hands  and  hearts  together,  bring 
the  vessel  into  port,  forget  all  family  differences,  all  local  or  partial 
lealoQsies,  and  save  Ireland,  save  your  country.  Tell  the  bold  minister 
who  wants  to  take  away  your  constitution,  that  he  shall  not  have  it, 
that  you  will  not  be  his  dupe ;  that  you  love  Britain  as  a  brother,  but 
you  will  be  his  brother,  not  his  dependent;  and  that  you  will  not 
degrade  yourselves  from  an  independent  kingdom  into  an  abject 
colony. 

'*  *  To  any  of  you  who  have  doubts  on  the  measure,  I  would  say, 
these  very  doubts  call  on  you  to  vote  against  it.  Do  not  hazard  a 
change  where  yon  have  a  doubt — a  change  from  which  there  is  no 
return:  accept  it,  you  have  it  for  better  for  worse*— you  never  can 
untie  the  knot :  no  appeal,  no  parliament  left,  to  hear,  to  argue,  or  to 
speak  for  you ;  and  if  the  step  you  take  should  prove  wrong,  if  it 
should  unfortunately  end  in  the  nation's  calling  again  for  her  old  con- 
stitution, and  the  politics  of  the  British  cabinet  should  be  so  desperate 
as  not  to  listen  to  that  call,  think  of  the  dreadful  consequences,  of 
which  you  may  be  the  cause,  if  fatally  the  shock  of  arms  should 
follow.  Even  to  you,  whose  conviction  is  clear,  I  would  say,  if  the 
majority  of  your  countrymen  think  differently  from  you,  if  even  a  re- 
spectable part  of  them  only  think  so,  do  not  rest  so  confidently  on 
your  own  judgments  as  to  risk  a  measure  which  you  cannot  undo ; 
remember  then,  if  the  direful  necessity  should  ever  arrive  to  make  it 
expedient,  you  may  embrace  it  when  you  please,  but^  if  once  adopted, 
it  is  irrecoverable.  Were  I  speaking  in  another  assembly,  and  if  in 
such  assembly  any  member  sat  returned  for  a  borough,  where  the 
wishes  of  the  electors  followed  the  voice  of  some  one  individual,  by 
which  he  came  to  have  an  habitual  superiority,  and  of  course  a  strong 
interest  in  its  preservation  (I  do  not  say  such  a  case  exists  here, 
though  it  might  not  be  unparliamentary  to  suppose  it),  I  would  tell 
him,  he  is  a  trustee— and,  without  positive  and  direct  desire,  he  should 
not  do  an  act  which  is  to  annihilate  the  interest  he  is  intrusted  with. 
No,  no-— let  all  join  in  cherishing  the  parliament*— it  is  a  good  one, 
and  has  done  its  duty ;  it  has  proved  itself  competent  to  every  purpose 
of  legislation,  to  procure  peace^  and  to  put  down  rebellion.  Refuse 
the  measure,  but  refuse  it  with  calmness  and  dignity.  Let  not  the 
offer  of  it  lessen  your  attachment  or  weaken  your  affection  to  Britain ; 
and  prove  that  you  are,  and  wish  to  be  (as  the  Duke  of  Portland  told 
you  that  you  were),  *  indissolubly  connected  with  Great  Britain,  one 
in  unity  of  constitution  and  unity  of  interest.'  But^  above  all,  revere 
and  steadily  preserve  that  constitution  which  was  confirmed  to  you 
under  his  administration  in  1782,  and  which  has  given  you  wealth, 
trade,  prosperity,  freedom,  and  independence,' " 

On  the  address  being  read  in  the  British  Commons,  on  the  22iid  of 
January,  Mr.  Sheridan  thus  met  the  question : — ^^'  He  said,  that  he 
conceived  it  incumbent  upon  ministers,  before  they  proposed  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  plan  of  union,  to  offer  some  explanations  with  re^nud  to 
the  failure  of  the  last  solemn  adjustment  between  the  countries,  whicb 

2  c 
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had  been  generally  deemed  final.  There  wajs  the  Btronger  reason  tc 
expect  this  mode  of  proceeding,  when  the  declaration  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament in  1782  was  recollected.  The  British  legislature  baving  ac- 
quiesced in  this  deckration,  no  other  basis  of  connection  ought  to  be 
adopted.  The  people  of  Ireland,  who  cherished  the  pleasing  remem- 
brance of  that  period  when  independence  came  upon  them  as  it  were 
bj  surprise,  when  the  genius  of  freedom  rested  npon  their  island,  -wonKJ 
ome  to  this  second  adjustment  with  a  temper  which  would  *  augur 
not  tranquillity  but  disquietude,  not  prosperity  but  calamity,  not  the 
suppression  of  treason,  but  the  extension  and  increase  of  plots  to  mul- 
tiply and  ensanguine  its  horrors.' 

^^  It  might  be  deemed  informal,  he  hoped  it  was  not  improper,  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  on  an  address  of  thanks.  There  were  topics 
on  which  silence  would  be  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  truth,  and  his 
country  had  claims  upon  him  which  he  was  not  more  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge than  ready  to  liquidate  to  the  full  measure  of  his  ability. 

'^  There  was  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  intimated  to  him,  that 
to  agitate  in  that  house  any  question  relative  to  the  afi'airs  of  Irehmd 
would  be  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  parliament  of  that 
eountiy ;  and  that  such  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  that  body,  and  to 
its  competence  of  legislation,  would  inflame  tmit  quick  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  the  sister  kingdom  knew  how  to  express,  and  had  erer 
appeared  both  able  and  ready  to  infuse  into  a  system  of  ardent,  intrepid 
opposition  to  every  act  of  ulterior  domination.  But  now  that  the 
question  involved  the  independence  and  very  existence  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  he  did  not  suppose  that  any  speaker  would  have  recourse 
to  such  an  argument.  In  discussing  the  intricate  and  delicate  interests 
which  the  king's  message  embraced,  he  could  see  the  possible  danger 
of  increasing  the  discontent  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  but  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  a  violation  of  the  rights  and  the  independence 
of  Ireland.  Whatever  might  be  the  consequences  of  the  present 
scheme,  he  wius  disposed  to  give  credit  to  ministers  for  purity  of  in- 
tention. He  could  not  suspect  that  they  would  propose  a  measure 
which  they  believed  would  ultimately  cause  a  separation  of  Ireland 
from  this  country.  He  feared  the  agitation  of  the  question  might 
rather  encourage  than  deter  our  foes,  and  that  the  distraction  which  it 
might  produce  would  aid  their  purpctse. 

^^  To  render  an  incorporate  union  in  any  respect  a  desirable  meaaurc, 
the  sense  of  the  nation  ought  to  be  freely  manifested  in  favour  of  it;  but 
there  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  such  a  concurrence ;  and  a  union  car- 
ried by  surprise,  by  intrigue,  by  fraud,  corruption,  or  intimidation,  would 
leave  both  conntnes,  with  regard  to  permanency  of  connection,  in  a 
situation  worse  than  the  present :  nor  ought  the  union  to  be  obtained 
by  following  the  advice  of  a  pamphleteer  (Mr.  Cook),  who  hinted  that 
we  should  recollect  the  game  played  ofl*  by  the  volunteers  of  Ireland 
to  take  advantage  of  Great  Britain,  and  play  the  same  game  against 
them.  Let  them  never  have  to  say  to  the  English,  *  you  offeied  us 
your  assistance  against  domestic  and  foreign  enemies ;  we  accepted  it, 
and  in  return  gave  you  affection  and  gratitude,  and  the  irreproacbaUe 
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pledge  of  all  thd  support  in  our  power.  You  then  took  advantage 
with  your  forty  thousand  soldiers ;  yon  constrained  ns  to  submit  to  a 
union,  yon  would  not  wait  for  our  consent.  Some  were  afraid  o#  being 
suspected  of  dislojralty,  if  they  should  come  forward ;  others  were 
banished ;  all  were  sensible  that  it  was  in  your  power,  by  acts  of  nega^ 
tive  intimidation  (the  expression  would  be  understood  by  those  who 
talked  of  negatire  success),  by  refusing  to  send  more  men,  or  to  re- 
lieve our  pecuniary  difficulties,  to  force  a  union.'  If  by  such  acta  ihey 
deprived  Ireland  of  the  power  of  resisting  any  claims  made  upon  her, 
if  thus  they  wrung  from  her  her  independence,  if  thus  they  intimidated 
and  corrupted  her  parliament  to  surrender  the  people  to  a  foreign  ju- 
risdiction, he  would  not  justify  the  Irish  in  a  future  insurrection,  but 
he  would  say,  that  the  alleged  grounds  for  it  would  wear  a  very 
different  complexion  from  the  late. 

^^  That  the  proposition  itself  should  be  entertained  in  Ireland,  must 
be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  case.  To  the  period  of  the  last 
solemn  adjustment,  the  great  impolicy  and  heinous  injustice  of  the 
British  government  towards  Ireland  for  three  hundred  years  is  noto- 
rious and  avowed.  Is  it  then  reasonable  to  suppose,  thAt  a  country, 
the  object  of  such  insult  for  three  centuries,  when  at  last  she  had 
wrung  from  our  tardy  justice  that  independence  which  she  had  a  right 
to  claim,  and  had  obtained  commercial  advantages,  should,  only  sixteen 
years  afterwards,  so  far  forget  all  prejudices,  as  to  surrender  the  means 
by  which  she  acquired  those  advantages  ?  Would  this  be  the  case,  if 
the  free  sense  of  the  country  were  manifested  ?  But  it  is  possible  that, 
during  those  sixteen  years,  the  parliament  may  have  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country.  Do  the  Irish  plead  guilty  to  this  charge  ? 
On  the  contrary,  did  not  his  Majesty  congratulate  Ireland,  that  by  the 
vigour  of  her  parliament  she  had  acquired  an  increase  of  prosperity  ? 
And  that  by  Uie  vigilance  of  the  Irish  parliament  the  late  conspiracy 
was  detected  and  brought  to  light ;  and  when  new  disturbances  are 
dreaded,  was  it  to  be  dismissed  ?  Was  the  detection  of  plots  likely  to 
be  better  effected  by  the  English  parliament  ? 

*'  Would  it  be  maintained  that  the  measure  of  a  union  would  not 
wholly  dissolve  the  legislature  of  Ireland;  that  independence  would 
survive  union,  though  in  a  modified  state;  and  that  the  parliament 
would  be  left  to  judge  of  the  local  affairs  of  Ireland?  Really  this 
seems  almost  too  much  for  men's  feelings.  A  parliament !  A  sort  of 
national  vestry  of  Ireland,  sitting  in  a  kind  of  mock  legislative  capa- 
city, after  being  ignobly  degraded  from  the  rank  of  representatives  of 
an  independent  people,  and  deprived  of  the  greatest  authority  that  any 
parliament  could  possess  1  Could  such  a  state  be  called  a  state  of  in- 
dependence ?  And  could  we  suppose  that  the  Irish  would  agree  to 
such  a  union  under  any  other  circumstances  than  those  of  force  ? 

"  Was  the  parliunent  of  England  competent  or  qualified  to  legislate 
for  the  parliameit;  of  Ireland?  Impossible!  Every  advantage  of 
situation  favoured  the  one-— the  other  was  unfitted  for  governing,  or 
giving  law,  by  every  disadvantage  of  situation  and  every  di^milarity 
of  temper  and  habit.     Lord  Chancellor  Clare  said,  that  the  English 
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parliament  was  less  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland  than  aoj 
other  body  of  men  in  the  world.  How,  then,  was  the  parliament  iS 
Enghmd  better  fitted  to  legislate  for  Inshmen  than  that  of  Ireland, 
wi&  its  experience  ? 

^'  With  respect  to  the  general  effect  of  intimidation,  it  did  not  rest 
npon  prosomption.  Had  not  a  threat  been  thrown  ont,  in  what  might 
be  considered  as  an  official  proclamation,  that  the  troops  which  had 
been  sent  to  Ireland  might  be  withdrawn,  that  the  money  with  which 
she  was  aided  might  be  withholden,  and  the  conntiy  left  helpless  and 
devoted  ?  Most  not  the  Irish,  then,  who  haye  supported  the  connec- 
tion, feel  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  choose  ?  Such  insinuations  an 
Irish  clerk  or  secretary  had  thought  proper  to  throw  out  in  his  official 
pamphlet.  The  effect^  then,  upon  the  Irish  must  be,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  come  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  subject.  Such 
hints  from  persons  in  office,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  best  friends  of 
Ireland  from  office,  warranted  this  inference,  that  if  a  person,  -irhetber 
in  or  out  of  office,  should  oppose  the  union,  he  will  be  considered  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  What  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  officers  and  volunteers  throughout  the  kingdom  ?  He  was  willing 
to  believe  that  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Ireland  had  been 
directed  to  do  what  had  been  alluded  to,  and  that  it  was  not  of  his 
own  accord.  But  to  talk  of  free-will  under  such  circumstances  was 
only  adding  mockery  to  injustice,  and  insult  to  injury. 

'^He  contended  that  the  adjustment  proposed  would  only  unite 
two  wretched  bodies ;  that  the  minds  would  still  be  distinct^  and  that 
eventually  it  might  lead  to  separation.  The  King  of  Sardinia  had 
lately  consented  to  the  surrender  of  his  territory,  and  said  it  was 
right,  but  did  any  one  believe  that  the  consent  was  real  ?  The  case 
was  the  same  with  respect  to  Ireland,— we  could  not  have  her  real 
consent;  we  do  not  wish  it,  or  would  not  have  had  recourse  to  cor- 
ruption and  intimidation.  They  had  heard  much  abuse  of  French 
principles,  but  he  recommended  the  abstaining  from  French  practices. 
Let  no  suspicion  be  entertained  that  we  gained  our  object  by  intimi- 
dation or  corruption, — ^let  our  union  be  a  union  of  affection  and  attach- 
ment, of  plain  dealing  and  free-will ;  let  it  be  a  union  of  mind  and 
spirit,  as  well  as  of  interest  and  power ;  let  it  not  resemble  those  Irish 
marriages  which  commenced  in  fraud  and  were  consummated  by  force. 
Let  us  not  commit  a  brutal  rape  on  the  independence  of  Ireland,  when 
by  tenderness  of  behaviour  we  may  liave  her  the  willing  partner  ox 
our  fate.  The  state  of  Ireland  did  not  admit  such  a  marriage ;  her 
banns  ought  not  to  be  published  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  with  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men.  She  was  not  qualified  for  hymeneal 
rites,  when  the  grave  and  the  prison  held  so  large  a  share  of  her  popu* 
lation. 

^'  Some  delay  in  this  matter  could  produce  no  danger ;  and  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  projectors  of  the  plan  to  state  the  reasons  which 
rendered  them  so  eager  to  press  it.  As  they  had  not  explained  their 
motives,  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Castle  pamphlet 
OS  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Irish  government.     That  author  offered 
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amgalar  reasoos  for  despatcli— «  dread  of  the  continued  inflaenoe  of 
the  Pope  and  the  intrigues  of  the  British  anti-ministerial  party.  He 
had  also  a  singular  mode  of  quieting  the  Catholics,  by  making  them 
desperate,  by  telling  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  their 
parliament.  ^  Dissatisfaction  (said  the  pamphleteer)  would  sink  into 
acquiescence,  and  acquiescence  soften  into  content.'  *  A  rery  pretty 
sentence,'  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  ^  for  a  noyel  1'  But  what  right  had  the 
author  to  assume,  that  when  the  union  should  haye  taken  away  the 
rights  of  the  Catholics,  their  dissatisfaction  would  sink  into  ac- 
quiescence? On  the  topic  urged  by  the  pamphleteer  respecting  the 
expediency  of  making  use  of  a  time  of  war  and  embarrassment  to 
accomplish  the  wishes  of  Britain,  in  return  for  the  advantage  taken 
by  the  Irish  volunteers  on  a  former  occasion,  and  by  the  United  Irish- 
men at  a  more  recent  period,  he  remarked,  that  the  indignation  of 
every  man  of  honour  must  be  roused  by  such  an  appeal  to  the  spirit 
of  revenge.  Such  arguments  weighed  so  lightly  against  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  measure,  that  he  could  not  but  condemn  the  precipi- 
tancy with  which  it  was  brought  forward. 

Mx.  Sheridan    then   stated  the  probable  risk  of  changes  in  our 

g>litical  system,  from  the  introduction  of  one  hundred  members  into  the 
ritish  House  of  Commons ;  members  who,  having  sacrificed  the  par- 
liament of  their  own  country,  might  not  be  scrupulously  tender  of  the 
British  constitution.  He  then  disputed  the  competency  of  the  Irish 
legislature  to  sacrifice  itself  and  transfer  its  power  to  the  British 
legislature. 

On  bringing  the  question  before  the  English  House  of  Peers,  Lord 
Grenville  thus  addressed  them : — ^*^  In  rising,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice 
he  had  given,  and  for  the  purpose  of  calling  their  lordships'  attention 
to  the  very  important  subject  of  the  resolutions  communicated  to  that 
house,  some  time  since,  by  the  Commons,  relative  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, on  which  it  was  his  intention  to  submit  a  motion  to  their  lord- 
ships, he  had,  he  said,  the  satiafaction  to  be  convinced,  that  the  two 
maifi  points  upon  which  the  question  could  be  properly  argued  had 
been  already  established,  and  were  so  fully  impressed  upon  their  lord- 
ships' minds,  that  no  diversity  of  opinion  could  properly  arise ;  viz. 
that  whatever  steps  they  should  take  on  the  present  occasion,  the  sole 
and  exclusive  rights  of  the  Irish  legislature  should  be  duly  respected, 
and  considered  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  interest  of  the  empire  at  large, 
that  the  connection  between  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  strengthened 
and  improved  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the  case  adbnitted* 
There  was,  he  said,  however,  another  preliminary  to  the  subject  itself, 
which  was  started  by  some  who  appeared  generally  to  approve  of  the 
measure,  and  that  was,  whether,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  it 
was  proper  at  all  to  discuss  the  subject  ?  In  answer,  he  asked,  whether 
it  would  not  be  wise  and  politic  to  urge,  with  as  little  delay  as  the 
case  would  admit  o^  a  fair  and  temperate  discussion  of  the  general 
question,  in  order  to  do  away  the  mistaken  prejudices  and  unfounded 
impzeasions  which  had  prevailed  against  ^e  measure  in  Ireland? 
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There  his  lordship  took  occasion  to  remark  the  maimer  in  whieh  t^ 
question  stood  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  The  reeolatioii  of  then 
Commons  (for  more  it  could  not  be  called)  certainly  was  not  condo- 
sive.  That  which  passed  in  their  1<  wer  house  of  parliameat,  ao  hi 
fron*  amounting  to  any  tiling  like  a  law,  was,  in  fact^  a  dead  letta 
upon  their  journals.  In  such  a  case,  the  British  parliament  snreij 
ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  doing  what  wisdom  and  pradenee  dic- 
tated. 

^^  With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  question,  whether,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  both  coantries»  there 
appeared  a  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  whereby  the  s^n/^ 
and  resources  of  both  countries  might  be  consolidated  and  improved  ? 
or,  whether  or  not  there  appeared  a  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  Irish 
system  ?     The  necessity  of  a  change,  he  believed,  was  allowed  on  all 
hands ;  the  grand  difference  of  opinion  was  with  respect  to  the  remedy 
for  the  grievances  complained  of  in  that  country.     His  lordship  then 
adverted  to  the  settlement  of  1782,  and  contended  that  it  was  not  con- 
clusive, neither  was  it  intended,  he  said,  at  that  time  to  be  conclnsTe ; 
such  were  the  declarations  at  that  time,  and  such  was  the  language 
expressed  in  the  addresses  to  the  crown.     It  was,  then,  a  daty  incom- 
bent  on  parliament,  to  come  forward  and  supply  the  defects  of  the 
former  settlement     With  regard  to  the  supposed  existing-  bond  of 
connection  between  the  two  countries,  he  was  not  afrsud  to  say,  it  was 
absolutely  null ;  not  that  it  was  imperfect  or  inadequate,  but  lUbeoiotely 
null.     If  the  two  parliaments  were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  present 
state— if  the  countries  clung  together  by  no  other  bond  of  connection 
than  the  present,  the  connection  was,  he  repeated,  absolutely  nnll.     If 
this  was  suffered,  the  evils  would  be  necessarily  entailed  upon  their 
descendants,  if  they  did  not  fall  upon  themselves.     If,  by  the  British 
constitution,  the  royal  power  could  be  exercised  free  from  the  control 
of  parliament,  then,  indeed,  the  regal  identity  might  be  a  bond  of  con- 
nection ;  but  if  the  whole  system  of  the  regal  power  be  not  only  nnder 
the  control,  but  cannot  go  on  without  the  aid  and  assistance  of  parlia- 
ment, and  tue  parliaments  of  each  kingdom  are  to  remain  distinct  and 
separate^  then,  he  said,  the  bond  of  connection  was  obviously  nulL 
Here  his  lordship  argued  at  some  length,  and  asserted,  that  the  conn- 
tries  were  reduced  to  the  alternative,  of  either  giving  up  the  exercise  of 
the  independence  of  the  parliament  of  .the  one  country,  or  of  all  bond 
of  connection  whatever  between  both.    There  was,  he  remarked,  an 
instance,  which  would  be  introduced  in  this  part  of  the  argument,   viz. 
the  case  of  the  regency,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1789  ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  parliament  on  that  occasion  best  spoke  for  itself. 
No  regular  mode  was  laid  down  before  that  period  for  meeting  such  an 
exigency.    The  question  was  considered  by  both  parliaments ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  Irish  parliament  thought  proper  to  supply  the  exi- 
gency was  one  vezy  different  from  that  adopted  by  the  Briti^.     Thi^ 
he  said,  was  one  of  the  cases  that  evinced  the  necessity  of  an  incorpo- 
rated union.     He  next  made  some  remarks  on  the  competency  of  pais 
liament ;  and  said,  in  the  opinion  of  that  exoe dent  lawyer  and  statw 
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man,  Blacksione,  parliament  wbb  competent  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
constitution  itself,  as  it  had  done  in  the  measare  of  the  anion  with 
Scotland.  If  it  be  argaed  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  be  incompe- 
tent to  agree  to  an  incorporate  nnion  with  the  legislature  of  this  coun- 
try, it  must  follow  that  every  act  of  the  English  parliament,  not  only 
ttnce  the  union  with  Scotland,  but  even  since  its  first  existence  as  a 
parliament,  must  be  an  infringement  upon  public  rights. 

^'  Af.other  objection  had  been  urged,  which,  if  well  founded,  he  should 
feel  as  of  very  great  weight,  viz.  that  which  regarded  the  honour  and 
independence  of  the  Irish  parliament ;  but,  did  the  proposed  union  go 
to  attack  that  independence,  he  should  not  give  it  the  least  counte- 
nance. But  to  what  did  this  objection  amount?  Surely,  when  exa- 
mined, it  would  be  found  that  never  was  there  a  more  complete  mis- 
take, or  a  more  groundless  misapprehension  of  terms.  In  the  first 
place,  he  said,  the  very  notion  of  compact,  on  which  this  union  was 
proposed  to  be  founded,  implied  the  independence  of  each  legislature ; 
for,  unless  there  were  independence,  there  could  not  be  a  contract ; 
and  the  very  recognizing  of  the  powers  of  parliament  to  enter  into  this 
treaty  contained  an  acknowledgment  of  its  distinct  independent  autho- 
rity. His  lordship  next  made  some  observations  relative  to  the  union 
with  Scotland ;  and  said,  there  had  been  many  lamentable  cries  with 
respect  to  the  effects  of  that  union,  but  time  had  shewn  how  falkcious 
they  were.  No  interest  of  Scotland  had  been  sacrificed ;  so  far  from  it, 
it  had  remarkably  flourished  since  that  era,  in  its  agriculture,  wealth,, 
and  commerce ;  its  towns  had  largely  increased  in  population,  and 
many  of  its  local  advantages  had  been  attended  to.  It  was  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  empire  to  consult  the  interests  of  every  com- 
ponent part  of  it ;  and  as  this  had  proved  true  with  regard  to  Scot- 
land, and  in  consequence  of  a  union  with  that  countiy,  so  also,  he  was 
persuaded,  a  similar  measure  would  operate  with  regard  to  Ireland." 

The  Earl  of  Moira  opposed  the  resolutiona  ''  He  was  in  hopes  that 
the  noble  secretary  of  state  would  have  seen  the  propriety  of  postponing 
the  consideration  of  them  under  the  present  circumstances.  There  was 
no  person,  he  said,  who  would  more  heartily  than  himself  concur  in 
the  measure,  were  he  assured  that  it  was  founded  in  the  wishes  of  the 
minority  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  but  was  it  not  manifest  that  the 
opposition  to  it  was  not  limited  to  the  Irish  parliament  only,  but  that 
it  had  been  treated  by  the  nation  at  large  with  an  abhorrence  amounting 
almost  to  a  degree  of  phrensy?  After  this  marked  reprobation  of  the 
proposal,  what  could  be  more  calculated  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  than 
our  persevering  in  it  ?  It  had  been  stated,  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tions, that  Ireland  could  not  go  on  in  its  present  state.  He  had  pre- 
dicted, that  the  system  of  government  which  had  been  pursued  in  that 
country  could  not  go  on,  and  he  had  unfortunately  proved  too  true  a 
prophet.  That,  however,  was  not  a  consequence  flowing  from  the  con- 
stitution of  Ireland,  but  the  result  of  a  frantic  exercise  of  severities  on 
the  part  of  government  The  noble  secretary  had  touched  on  the  sta'e 
of  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  economy  in  the  establishmeut  of 
its  military  force.     He  had  said,  that  a  case  might  occur  in  which  the 
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parliament  of  Ireland  would  refuse  to  pay  the  troops ;  and  seemed  ti 
think  it  strengthened  very  materially  his  position  on  ibis  groond  o 
argument,  by  taking  ocoasion  to  observe,  that  the  test  taken  by  th« 
military  of  Ireland  was  different  from  that  taken  by  the  troops  o 
England,  and  that  from  this  much  mischief  might,  at  one  time  or  other, 
ensue.     If,  said  he,  the  observation  concerning  the  test  referred  only  to 
the  militia  of  Ireland,  it  was  foreign  to  any  conclusion  that  could  be 
drawn  with  respect  to  the  present  argument ;  because  that  differeooe 
applied  to  troops  raised  exclusively  for  local  service,  and  of  oonrae 
organized  accoiding  to  local  convenience.     If  it  respected  the  regular 
army,  the  latitude  must  have  been  prescribed  in  the  enlisting  ordeis 
issued  from  the  British  War*office ;  and  it  would  prove  nothing,  bnt 
that  government  was  wisely  satisfied  that  a  man  might  be  a  brare  sol- 
dier and  a  trusty  supporter  of  his  countiys  cause,  even  thoogh  he 
should  believe  there  were  ten  sacraments.     The  noble  lord  had  expa- 
tiated on  the  benefits  which  a  union  would  confer  on  Ireland.    Possiblj 
he  might  be  right ;  but  the  question  whence  any  opinion  was  to  be 
drawn  respected  the  expediency  of  bringing  forward  these  resolntioDs. 
Whether  justly  or  not,  it  appears,  said  he,  that  they  think  the  demand 
upon  Ireland  was  nothing  less  than  the  whole  body  of  her  laws,  her 
rights,  her  liberties,  her  independent  parliament.     Under  sach  circnm- 
stances,  how  does  the  mass  of  the  Irish  nation  weigh  such  a  sapposed 
demand  ?     Disgusted  as  they  have  been  by  recent  outrages,  and  smart- 
ing from  the  lash  of  late  severities,  and  irritated  by  present  threats  of 
continued  infliction — how  could  it  be  supposed  that  they  would  meet 
with  temper  the  proposition  for  drawing  closer  the  ties  to  which  they 
have  been  mischievously  told  were  owing  all  their  past  sofTerings? 
Such  sufferings,  he  said,  they  had  all  undergone  or  witnessed,  and  they 
had  justly  ascribed  them,  not  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers,  but  to 
the  principle  and  procedure  of  government     In  the  nature  of  the  union 
there  was  not  any  thing  that  held  forth  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  a 
security  against  the  violence  of  the  executive  government ;  but,  on  the 
contrary  many  checks  upon  that  government  would  be  withdrawn.    The 
noble  earl  (Camden)  had  alluded  to  some  acts  of  the  legislature  of 
Ireland  having  been  treated  with  reprobation  in  that  house.     He  did 
not  know  to  whom  the  noble  lord  alluded.     What  he  had  complained 
of  always  in  that  house  was,  that  the  conduct  of  the  executive  gorem- 
ment  in  Ireland  was  no  more  reconcilable  to  the  acts  passed  by  the 
Irish  parliament  than  it  was  to  justice,  or  to  policy  on  general  princi- 
ples.    He  had  referred,  he  said,  to  the  modes  of  inducriminate  and 
savage  torture,  which  had  been  adopted  without  compunction,  and 
persevered  in  without  remorse.    The  picketings,  the  burning  of  houses, 
the  rapes,  and  numberless  other  outrages,  that  had  been  perpetrated, 
with  the  view,  as  it  was  said,  of  crushing  disaffection.     The  measures 
which  had  been  resorted  to  were  evidently  improper. 

"  His  lordship  said,  there  was  something  very  curious  in  the  noble 
secretary's  imagining  that  those  people,  whom  he  called  barbarians^ 
described  as  utterly  uncivilized,  and  treated  as  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  meaning  of  Catholic  emancipation  or  parliamentary  re* 
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form,  wexe>  notwiihBtandiiig,  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  abstruse 
discussions  that  had  taken  place  inspecting  forms  of  goremment,  and 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  estahlished.  The  inapplicability  of 
snch  a  statement,  he  said,  to  any  thing  under  present  consideration, 
afforded  a  pfesnmption  that  the  noble  lord  had  some  other  view  in 
introducing  the  observation.  After  a  few  more  general  remarks  upon 
the  subject,  he  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  rote 
against  the  question." 

The  last  speech  w«  shall  offer  to  the  reader  was  that  deliyered  on 
the  same  occasion  by  the  Bishop  of  Landaff.  His  Lordship  said, 
*^  that  in  rising  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  a  subject  which  had  already 
been  illustrated  by  some  of  the  ablest  speakers  in  that  and  in  the  other 
house  of  parliament,  he  could  not  but  feel  an  apprehension  lest  he 
should  be  oonddered  by  their  lordships  in  the  unfayonrable  light  of  a 
man  unnecessarily  yexing  the  reluctant  ear ;  but,  as  he  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  contemplate  the  subject  as  an  object  of  the  first  political 
importance,  he  must  entreat  their  lordships'  indulgence,  while  he  ex- 
pliuned  his  sentiments  upon  it. 

^^  When  the  Duke  of  Rutland  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
honoured  him  with  his  confidence.  The  Irish  proposiUons,  as  they 
were  then  called,  were  under  discussion;  they  were,  he  said,  ultimately 
abandoned,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  being  acceptable  to  the  Irish 
nation.  In  writing  to  him  about  that  time,  he  peifectly  well  remem- 
bered having  said,  '  You,  and  your  friend  the  minister  of  Engbmd, 
would  immortalize  your  characters,  if,  instead  of  a  mere  commercial 
arrangement,  you  could  accomplish  by  honourable  means  a  legislative 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms.'  His  answer,  he  said,  he  should 
never  forget.  He  wholly  approved  of  the  measure ;  but  added,  the 
man  who  should  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution  would  be  tarred  and 
feathered.  He  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  shew  to  their  lordships, 
that  the  opinion  which  he  intended  to  deliver  on  the  subject  web  not 
rashly  or  reoenUy  taken  up.  Having  formed  such  a  judgment,  he 
would  not  be  deterred  from  declaring  it  on  account  of  its  unpopularity 
In  any  country.  If  he  were  to  express  his  sentiments  of  the  utility  of 
a  union  in  few  words,  he  would  say,  that  a  union  would  enrich  Ire-r 
land— that  it  would  not  impoverish  Great  Britain — ^that  it  would 
render  the  empire,  as  to  defence,  the  strongest  in  Europe.  The  strength 
of  every  state  depends  on  the  number  of  its  people.  The  lands,  he 
said,  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd,  if  cultivated  to  their  full  extent,  if 
the  measure  took  place,  would,  in  half  a  century,  support  a  population 
of  thirty  millions  at  least ;  and  thirty  millions  of  people  would  afford 
&re  or  six  miUions  of  men  able  to  bear  arms ;  but  even  with  one  million 
in  arms,  with  united  hearts,  what  would  Great  Britain  have  to  fear 
from  the  combined  aggression  of  all  Europe?  Having  expressed  his 
general  approbation  of  the  measure,  he  made  some  remarks  on  the  pre- 
(lent  parluunent  of  Ireland,  whether  it  had  a  right  to  vote  away  its  own 
extinction.  If  this  was  a  question  with  respect  to  Ireland,  a  similar 
one  applied  to  Great  Britain,  viz.  whether  the  present  parliament  of 
Great  Britam  had,  or  had  not,  a  right  to  accede  to  a  union.    However^ 
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ko  eaid,  a  Yolnme  migbtbe  written  on  the  subject,  and  still  the  qpestioa 
wonld  be  undecided.  There  was  an<^her  question  which  he  considered 
of  high  importance,  and  that  was,  whether  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireljand,  being  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  have  or  have  not  a  right 
to  some  ecclesiastical  establishment  ?  This  question  becomes  perplexed, 
be  said,  when  it  was  considered  that  the  property,  by  which  such  ao 
establishment  must  be  maintained,  was  principally  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  minority  of  the  people,  who  would  not  receire  any  direct  and 
immediate  benefit  from  such  an  establishment.  With  respect  to  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  he  recommended  the  advice  of  an  ancient  Father 
of  the  church,  who,  in  composing  the  animosities  of  contending  re- 
ligious parties,  counselled  each  side  to  give  up  little  things,  that  both 
sides  might  obtain  great  things— peace,  tranquillity,  and  concord. 
There  was  another  question  of  great  importanc<e,  viz.  whether  the 
British  constitution  would  or  would  not  undergo  some  change  ?  and,  it 
any,  what  change,  from  the  introduction  of  Irish  members  into  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  here  ?  On  these  questions,  he  said,  he  could 
speak  at  considerable  length,  but  he  purposely  declined  entering  into 
the  detail  of  them. 

*^  On  the  subject  of  the  union,  as  far  as  it  respected  Ireland,  three 
different  opinions  had  been  adopted  in  that  country.  The  first  was  the 
opinion  of  those  who  thought  that  an  union  with  Great  Britain  was  the 
most  probable  and  effectual  means  of  securing,  of  enlarging,  and  ren-- 
dering  permanent  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  Whatever  might  bo 
the  number  of  persons  who  entertained  this  opinion,  he  had  no  scruple 
in  saying  he  concurred  with  them.  A  second  opinion  was,  that 
British  connection  was  infleed  essential  to  Irish  prosperity.  This 
opinion,  he  said,  had  been  supported  by  men  of  such  approved  integrity 
Hnd  ability,  that  he  suspected  his  own  faculties  when  he  presumed  to 
differ  from  them. 

'^  In  an  ordinary  mode  of  reasoning,  one  would  say,  that  if  British 
connection  was  essential  to  Irish  prosperity,  then  the  closer  that  con- 
nection was,  the  greater  would  be  that  prosperi^.  This,  he  observed, 
would  be  an  ordinary  inference,  unless  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  con- 
nection, when  it  had  approached  to  a  certain  degree  of  proximity, 
changed  at  once  its  nature,  like  some  physical  powers  which  aie  attrac- 
tive to  a  certain  distance,  and  then  become  repulsive. 

^'  The  present  bond  of  connection  between  the  two  kingdoms  was,  that 
of  their  having  the  same  king ;  the  proposed  bond  was,  that  of  their 
having  the  same  legislature.  How  slight  the  former  bond  was,  had 
been  fully  shewn  by  a  noble  secretary  in  a  former  debate  njion  the 
subject. 

'^  The  third  opinion,  he  said,  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  on  this  sub- 
ject, was,  that  British  connection  and  British  union  were  equally  and 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.  This,  he  said,  was  a 
preposterous  opinion,  and  not  supported  by  experience  derived  from 
the  history  of  nations.  Ireland,  as  a  graft  inserted  into  the  stock  of 
the  British  empire,  might  throw  out  branches  in  every  direction ;  bat 
^i^'  said  his  lordiship,  'you. separate  it  from  this  connection,  and 
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pla&t  It  in  a  soil  bj  itself,  it  will  neither  strike  root  downwards,  nor 
bear  frait  upwards,  for  a  hundred  years,  though  it  should  be  left  to 
itself,  free  from  the  annoyance  of  its  neighbours/  His  lordship  said 
he  foresaw,  and  with  great  satisfaction,  the  time,  should  the  union  take 
place,  when  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  would  be-  changed ;  it  would  in 
time  convert  the  bogs  of  that  country  into  corn-fields,  it  would  corer 
its  barren  mountains  with  forests,  it  would  dig  its  mines,  cut  its  canals, 
erect  its  fabrics ;  in  a  word,  it  would  render  the  people  industrious, 
enlightened,  contented,  and  happy. 

^*  But  though  he  was  a  friend  to  the  union,  he  was  no  friend  to  its 
being  accomplished,  except  by  the  most  honourable  means.  Ireland  at 
present  seemed  not  disposed  to  contract.  What  then,  stud  his  lordship, 
is  to  be  done  ?  Precisely  that  which  Great  Britain  was  doing,  riz. 
pying  time  to  Ireland  to  consider  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  His 
lordship  said,  he  spoke  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  that  no  human 
means  could  be  devised  more  suited  to  the  situation  of  Ireland  than 
a  liberal,  cordial,  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  that 
country." 

With  a  few  cursory  observations  we  shall  bring  to  a  dose  the  nar^^ 
rative  of  the  annexation  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain. 

tn  detailing  the  opening,  progression,  and  completion  of  the  legisla^ 
tive  union,  we  have  given  an  historic  sketch  of  the  occurrences  generally 
attendant  on  the  measure,  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  all  inquiry 
into  the  much-debated  question  of  its  utility  or  disadvantages  when 
achieved.  That  it  was  violently  opposed,  and  dishonestly  carried,  are 
facts  not  to  be  controverted ;  and,  no  matter  how  desirable  the  end, 
the  means  employed  were  undoubtedly  neither  morally  nor  constitution- 
ally defensible.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed — ^with  few  excep- 
tions, the  chief  actors  have  disappeared — and  ample  time  has  been  per- 
mitted to  examine  how  far  the  violent  opposition  of  the  anti-unionista 
was  well  grounded,  or  the  promised  advantages  held  out  by  its  sup- 
porters were  founded  on  solid  principles,  and  realized  in  the  end. 

To  condemn  a  measure  merely  because  it  may  be  ardently  opposed 
is  an  unsafe  test  by  which  to  prove  its  merits.  ^'  The  first  proposal  to 
any  small  nation  for  an  union  and  amalgamation  with  a  great  and 
powerful  state  creates  alarm  for  self-preservation.  The  powerful 
nation  feels  nothing  of  this  kind,  because  it  is  only  strengthened  by 
such  accessions,  which  it  assimilates  and  transmutes  into  its  own  nature 
and  form ;  but  the  small  nation  is  loath  to  abandon  its  separate  exist- 
ence as  a  sovereign  power,  and  be  swallowed  like  a  stream  in  the  ocean. 
This  principle  of  human  nature  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  history  of 
all  unions,  and  of  all  times.  Were  example  necessary,  witness  the 
discontent,  the  tumult,  and  the  violence  of  the  Scots  against  the  union 
of  their  poor  country  with  England.  The  soil  of  Scotland  might  be 
improved,  and  the  Scots  might  acquire  more  wealth,  and  more  com- 
forts ;  but  Scotland,  as  a  kingdom,  would  be  no  more.  There  would 
no  more  be  any  genuine  Scotsmen :  by  the  operation  of  government, 
they  would  be  gradually  mingled  and  melted  down  with  Englishmen ; 
the  Scotch  wotdd  cease  to  be  a  national  character ;  their  genius  and 
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manners  wonld  be  formed  by  vorions  objects  of  pursuit,  yarious  hopes 
and  fears,  oommon  to  them,  with  ail  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island. 

'^  A  similar  train  of  thinking,  exactly,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
union  with  Great  Britain,  preyailed  in  Ireland ;  and,  as  in  Scotland,  a 
majority  of  the  men  of  property  and  political  influence  were  induced, 
whether  from  selfish  considerations,  or  from  riews  of  real  patriotism 
(for  there  certainly  were  many  who  acted  from  both),  to  exchange,  as 
it  were,  in  some  mesusure,  the  national  identity  and  existence  for  a 
share  in  the  British  legislature ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  clung, 
with  fond  embraces,  around  their  expiring  parent,  though  she  had  been, 
in  too  many  instances,  to  them  but  a  harsh  step-mother :  so  also  a  ma- 
jority of  the  men  of  property  and  political  influence  in  Ireland  were 
induced,  from  diyers  motives  no  doubt,  to  favour  and  adopt  an  incor- 
porating union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  so  also  the 
great  mass  of  her  population  looked  but  on  one  side  at  the  picture,  and, 
blinded  by  party  prejudice,  rejected  the  measure  as  one  that  it  was 
unnationsd  even  to  consider." 

We  have  described  the  leading  occurrences  attendant  on  the  union, 
traced  it  through  every  stage,  and  given,  in  the  bold  and  uncompro- 
mising language  used  by  statesmen  of  that  day,  the  conflicting  opinions 
with  which  opposing  piurties  characterized  this  most  important  measure. 
Whether  political  circumstances  have  not  permitted  the  obvious  ad- 
vantages which  Ireland  may  and  should  realize  from  a  union  with  Great 
Britain  to  be  fully  developed  as  yet  is  possible,  or,  that  a  nation  which 
surrendered  a  corrupt  and  mischievous  home-legislation  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  one  better  adapted  to  promote  its  prosperity  *  might 
have  sought  too  much  in  return,  and  consequently  sufiered  disappoint- 
ment, is  another  question ;  to  the  latter  opinion,  one  of  the  best-in- 
formed and  most  liberal  writers  on  Irish  chapter  and  statistics 
iaclines. 

^  The  events  that  followed,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  ^^  afford  a  memo- 
rskble  proof  how  little  men  are  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  their  own 
desires ;  and  that  when  enjoyments  which  they  conceive  to  be  the 
summit  of  their  wishes  have  been  attained,  a  wider  scene  opens  before 
them,  and  new  objects  arise  to  disturb  their  happiness  and  excite  dis- 
content Considering  them,  indeed,  impartially,  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied that  they  afford  some  ground  for  the  reflection  thrown  out  against 
the  Irish,  that  ^  they  are  a  turbulent  people,  who  can  be  satisfied  by  no 
concessions,  and  whose  demands  increase  in  proportion  to  the  blesdngs 
which  they  enjoy.'  Possessing  all  the  pride  of  the  Scots,  without  thdr 
prudence ;  eaually  susceptible  of  alarm  as  the  English,  without  their 
coolness;  and,  like  the  French,  J»uoyed  up  with  a  high  idea  of  the 
advantages  of  their  country,  which,  seen  through  the  memum  of  national 

*  "  It  removed  that  most  objectionable  of  all  political  principlea.  tbe  separate 
existence  of  two  co-ordinate  and  independent  legialatnres  in  tl^e  same  state,  wbidi 
constantiy  exposed  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  to  dangers  arising  from  discord  and 
mntnal  strife,  which  ambition»or  designing  men  might  promote  by  the  agitation  oi 
irritating  quMtions." — CoHetfg  PwUameiUary  R^ter,  toL  ii.  p.  78. 
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vanity,  appear  magDified  greatly  beyond  the  trntb,  thej  ha'vv,  on  many 
occajBions,  indalged  in  hopes  too  vast  to  he  realized,  and  consequently 
prodactive  of  discontent  and  disappointment/' 

In  giving  a  summary  result  of  his  own  calm  and  impartial  conclu- 
sions, Wakefield  thas  offers  his  honest  conviction  of  the  union  as  a 
measure,  when  Catholic  emancipation  could  be  regarded  only  ajs  one  of 
its  prospective  advantages : — 

'^  My  opinion  on  the  momentous  legislative  act  which  united  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain,  and  formed  the  two  countries  into  one  empire — an 
act  which  I  yet  hope  to  see  confirmed,  and  still  farther  strengthened 
by  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a  full  participation  of  the 
benefits  of  the  British  constitution,  was  not  founded  on  interested  mo- 
tives, nor  formed  from  a  partial  view  of  the  subject,  but  adopted  after 
a  mature  and  most  attentive  consideration  of  all  its  bearings  and  pro- 
bable efiects.  These  sentiments  are  now  so  firmly  established,  that 
nothing  but  strong  facts,  facts  sufficient  to  outweigh  those  from  which 
I  have  drawn  my  conclusions,  can  make  me  in  the  least  swerve  from 
my  present  opinions.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  popular  in  Ireland  to 
decry  the  Act  of  Union.*  It  is  common  also  to  ascribe  to  Great  Britain 
every  evil  under  which  that  country  is  now  sufi*ering ;  but  being  no 
great  man's  parasite,  and  having  no  desire  to  hunt  after  that  most 
unstable  of  all  earthly  possessions,  popular  favour,  I  must  dissent  from 
such  doctrines,  and  shall  leave  to  those  writers  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
gratify  their  spleen  at  the  expense  of  public  tranquillity,  to  destroy,  if 
they  be  so  disposed,  the  rising  germs  of  the  future  happiness  of  her 
inhabitants.  Connection  with  Great  Britain — union — ^inseparable  union 
— the  being  one  and  the  same  empire— one  and  the  same  people — to 
have  the  same  interests — throwing  the  broad  parental  shield  of  the 
British  monarchy  over  the  farthermost  parts  of  Ireland,  and  over  the 
meanest  of  her  inhabitants,  can  alone  promote  the  general  and  indi- 
vidual welfare  of  both  countries.  Great  Britain,  by  her  situation, 
seems  destined  to  be  the  friend  and  protectress  of  Ireland ;  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  the  bravery  and  martial  spirit  of  her  inhabitants,  is 
too  weak  to  defend  herself  against  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  enemy ;  but 
uniting  her  efforts  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  fighting  under  the  same 
banners,  and  directing  her  views  to  the  same  objects,  the  general  good, 
she  may  bid  a  proud  defiance  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Whether  the  full  advantages  self-apparent  from  a  union  of  the  king- 
doms have  or  have  not  been  consummated,  is  not  a  consideration  rele- 
vant to  this  work.  Besides  the  removal  of  a  political  anomaly  exhi- 
bited in  the  existence  of  two  co-ordinate  legislations,  we  fully  believe 
Mr.  Pitt's  assertion,  that  ^^  until  a  union  took  place  between  the  two 

*  "  Some  persons  in  that  country  may,  perhaps,  haTe  adopted  the  idea  of 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  that  celebrated  man,  notwithstanding  his  great  genius  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  mind,  had  his  prejudices,  and  this  seems  to  haTe  been  one  of 
them.  Conversing  with  an  Irish  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  a  union,  Johnson 
said,  '  Do  not  make  a  union  with  us.  Sir ;  we  should  unite  with  you  only  to  rob  yen. 
We  should  have  robbed  the  Scotch,  if  they  had  had  any  thing  of  whioh  we  ooold 
have  robbed  them.'  "—BoncelVt  Lffe  of  Johnson. 
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counfcries,  Ireland  would  never  be  settled,  but  be  disturbed  by  the  most 
loischieYons  speculations  and  intrigues,  and  be  made  the  sport  of  par- 
ties, and  of  the  enemies  of  England." 

The  advantages  of  an  Irish  union  time  will  yet  develop* — and,  like 
that  of  Scotland,  years  may  elapse  before  its  benefits  shall  be  evidenced, 
and  the  false  reasonings  of  its  opponents  falsified  by  its  results.  In 
describing  the  progress  of  the  union,  we  have  freely  quoted  from  the 
work  of  a  man  who  denounced  the  means  by  which  the  measure  was 
effected.  In  that  we  agree  with  him-— but  of  the  union  as  completed, 
our  own  opinions  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  Plow- 
den: — 

^  Thus  was  accomplished  the  incorporate  union  of  Great  Britain 
^nd  Ireland,  an  event  dreaded  by  our  enemies,  and  therefore  to  be 
cherished  by  every  true  and  loyal  subject  of  his  majesty,  as  affording 
the  sure  means  of  conciliating  the  affections,  consolidating  the  energies, 
and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  every  part  of  the  British  empire." 

'  *  **  There  is  no  qaesdon  but,  in  time,  the  jiist  leflecdon  on  thett  thing!  wiD  pTCnil 
upon  men  of  honesty  in  all  puts  of  your  Majesty's  dominions  to  acknowledie  the 
happiness  and  advantages  of  the  union,  though  at  present  the  artifice  or  their 
enemies,  rather  than  any  real  mischiefs  felt  by  it,  have  filled  their  mouths  with  com. 
plaint." — Hiatory  qf  Me  Vnitm  between  England  and  Scotland. 


'7,^^^  >> 
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CHAPTEfi    XXXVII. 

tTATB  or  IBBLAMD   IN   1801. 

The  insurrectionary  morements  of  '98,  followed  by  the  political  tem* 
pest  of  conflicting  opinion  which  accompanied  the  union  of  the  king* 
doms  during  its  progress,  had  for  several  years  distracted  the  Irish 
people,  and  totally  inhibited  any  advances  in  national  prosperity. 
Men  now  began  with  a  renewed  confidence  to  return  to  their  former 
pursuits — the  north  was  perfectly  tranquillized — ^the  manufacturer  and 
a^culturist  resumed  the  shuttle  and  the  spade— and  as  events  subse- 
quently proved,  the  Presbyterians,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  had 
thoroughly  detected  the  fEillacy  of  ideal  liberty,  and  become  sincere 
converts  to  the  solid  advantages  which  a  well-ordered  constitution 
secures  to  the  community. 

In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  though  the  flame  was  openly  extin- 
guished, the  embers  smouldered— desperate  individuals  still  held  out--* 
and  life  and  property  were  rendered  insecure.  The  spread  of  French 
principles  had  been  progressive  and  extensive — and  although  the  many 
had  repudiated  the  foul  doctrines  which  denounced  a  king  and  denied 
a  god,  still  the  pest  was  not  eradicated,  and  for  years  afterwards  the 
plague-spot  was  discovered  occasionally. 

The  opinions  delivered  by  the  Irish  members  of  the  British  legis- 
lature will  best  shew  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  period,  and  the  de- 
mand made  for  arming  the  executive  with  the  additional  power  con- 
ferred by  martial  law,  would  prove  in  itself  that  the  country  was  still 
feverish,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  people  were  discontented,  if  not  dis- 
loyal. On  the  12th  of  March,  1801,  Lord  Castlereagh  thus  urged  the 
necessity  of  stringent  measures : — 

*'  The  task  he  had  to  perform  was  extremely  painful,  but  it  was  a 
duty  of  which  he  was  determined  to  acquit  himself.  He  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  the  introduction  of  martial  law  in  Ireland  was  almost 
unparalleled  in  its  constitutional  history ;  but  yet  he  must  remind  the 
house  that  the  spirit  and  principles  of  modem  Jacobinism  had  com- 
pelled the  legiskture  to  recognize  a  system  of  judicature  unknown, 
except  when  the  operation  of  all  laws  was  suspended  from  the  open 
existence  of  rebellion  in  the  field.  The  necessity  of  resorting  to  so 
strong  a  measure  was  lamentable,  but,  if  it  did  exist,  he  could  not 
betray  his  country  and  the  constitution.  He  owned  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  such  a  measure  in  an  assembly  where  so  few  had  a  local 
knowledge  of  the  cirenmstancos  that  justified  it** 
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^'  It  was  Ills  intention  to  propose  it  only  for  three  montlifl.  He  wai 
80  confident  of  its  necessity,  that  he  called  upon  parliament  to  pass  the 
biU  without  further  inquiry.  He  admitted  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  advanced,  that,  if  rebellion  existed,  the  lord-lieutenant 
might  proclaim  martial  law.  But  was  it  more  constitutional  to  come 
to  parliament  for  an  act  of  indemnity,  than  to  call  for  its  previous 
authority  ? 

^'  The  rebellion  broke  out  in  May,  1798,  and  martial  law  continued 
in  force  till  March,  1799.  By  the  king's  authority  martial  law  was 
then  exercised,  and  the  Irish  government  relied  on  an  act  of  indemnity 
in  their  favour,  if  they  transgressed  not  the  bounds  which  the  necessity 
of  the  case  prescribed.  They  were  compelled  to  withhold  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  municipal  law,  while  property  could  not  be  protected 
without  martial  law.  This  occasicAied  a  conflict ;  for  no  officer  could 
execute  his  duty,  if  subject  to  be  brought  to  trial  continually.  Many 
indictments  were  preferred  against  officers  for  attempting  to  execute 
the  lord-lieutenant's  orders ;  and  the  rebellion  at  one  period  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  judges  to  sit  unmolested.  When  it  abated,  the 
courts  were  again  opened, — the  first,  in  the  metropolis,  the  King's 
Bench.  In  some  places  the  circuit  was  held,  and  the  assizes  conducted 
under  a  military  force.  But  civil  justice  could  not  be  exercised  without 
protection ;  therefore,  one  or  the  other  must  be  sacrificed.  After  re- 
bellion had  been  crushed  in  the  field.  Jacobinism  still  contrived  to  pre- 
serve it  alive  in  the  country.  This  malignant  spirit  produced  a  new 
case,  obliging  the  courts  of  justice  to  be  shut,  and  the  country  to  seek 
its  protection  from  martial  law.  If  this  spirit  still  existed,  the  neces- 
sity of  martial  law  was  evident, — ^that  it  did  now  exist,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded to  shew. 

^  He  said,  that  in  activity,  malignancy,  and  perseverance,  the  Irish 
rebels  exceeded  all  who  had  ever  attempted  the  destruction  of  their 
government.  During  the  last  three  months,  his  excellency  had  found 
it  necessary  to  try  sixty-three  persons  in  courts-martial,  and  of  theae, 
thirty-four  were  condemned  and  executed.  Most  of  them  were  found 
guilty  of  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  and  all  of  having  helped  to  promote 
it  In  the  whole  year,  two  hundred  and  seven  criminals  had  been 
tried.  The  character  of  the  noble  person  above  mentioned  was  too 
well  known  to  be  suspected  of  unnecessary  rigour.  He  would  not 
have  suspended  common  law  without  occasion,  but  would  have  allowed 
the  usual  trial  by  jury.  The  bill  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
establishment  of  martial  law,  but  for  allowing  the  courts  of  law  to 
remain  open.  The  crown  had  power  to  proclaim  martial  law  when 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  empire;  but  then  the  process  of  the 
courts  was  at  an  end,  and  the  accused  must,  in  all  cases,  be  tried  by  a 
military  tribunal.  By  the  continuance  of  this  act.  Jacobinism  would 
be  counteracted,  and  the  people  retain  most  of  their  privileges.  It 
was  notorious,  that  several  districts  still  cherished  the  spirit  that  had 
occasioned  such  calamities,  and  prompted  the  inhabitants  to  attack  tho 
persons  and  property  of  their  neighbours.  But  the  second  object  was, 
to  obstruct  the  administration  of  justice.     For  this  purpose  they  used 
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the  most  terrible  means,  and  rendered  themselves  so  formidable  that 
neither  jories  nor  witnesses  wonld  attend.  Unless  the  bill  were  re- 
newed, and  government  conld  bring  criminals  snnunarilj  to  trial,  the 
loyal  and  indastrions  must  again  suffer  without  hope  of  redress.  The 
rebels  themselves  had  courts>martial,  to  try  those  who  were  disaffected 
to  their  cause.  How  were  they  to  bo  successfully  combated,  if  per- 
mitted to  condemn  and  instantly  execute  their  captives,  while  tliey 
themselves  could  be  punished  only  by  the  slow  process  of  common 
law  ?  He  said,  that  by  vigour  and  enei^  the  evil  had  been  greatly 
repressed — and  that,  three  counties  exeepted,  the  kingdom  was  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity." 

In  the  upper  house.  Lord  Clare  warm^  supported  the  measure,  and 
his  picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland  was  unfortunately  a  Cuthful  sketch. 
Lord  Fitzgibbon  (Earl  of  Clare)  said, — ^'  That  the  papers  on  the  table 
would  prove  the  necessity  for  a  continuance  of  the  bill ;  and  the  clerk 
was  desired  to  read  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Irish  parliament  in 
1798.    He  was  not  surprised  that  the  bill  should  be  received  with  dis* 
gust  by  a  British  House  of  Lords ;  and  he  felt  degraded  in  being 
forced  to  confess  that  Ireland  could  not  be  saved  without  its  being 
passed :  the  <^iyil  government  of  the  country  could  not  support  itn 
authority  without  military  force.     Democracy  had  taken  deep  root 
there,  and  it  would  prolratbly  be  long  ere  it  were  eradicated.     The 
subtlety  of  the  seditious  would  be  suffisiently  proved  by  saying,  that 
many  of  those  who  went  up  with  addresses  to  a  noble  earl,  before  he 
left  the  administration  of  Ireland,  were  known  to  have  been  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  government.     Martial  law  was  indispen- 
sable, and  could  alone  secure  the  property,  religion,  and  lives  of  the 
loyal  inhabitants.     A  noble  lord  had  asked,  whether  the  judges  had 
not  gone  the  circuits  regularly?     He  could  answer,  that  they  had 
always  been  obliged  to  have  a  strong  escort  for  their  protection ;  and 
two  of  the  judges  going  to  hold  the  assizes  had  been  attacked  by  the 
rebels  not  many  miles  from  the  capital.     They  were  not  murdered,  it 
was  true,  but  escaped  merely  by  the  rebels  having  neglected  their  usual 
precaution  of  bribing  the  servants;  for,  the  post-boys  turning  about 
quickly,  the  speed  of  their  horses  saved  them.     The  principal  object 
of  the  conspirators  was  to  disturb  the  administration  of  justice.     To 
give  every  criminal  a  list  of  jurors  and  witnesses  before  the  day  of  trial 
was  impracticable ;  for  nine-tenths  of  them  would  be  murdered  before 
the  day  appointed  came.     He  said  that  treason  and  rebellion  had  been 
so  completely  organized  in  Ireland,  that  the  mere  attempt  to  administer 
justice  without  martial  law  was  defeated,  ana  perverted  to  the  worst 
purposes.    The  committee  of  superintendence  in  the  several  districts 
had  spies  present  at  every  trial  in  each  cireuit,  who  marked  out  such 
jurors  as  ventured  to  give  a  conscientious  verdict,  and  every  witness 
who  dared  to  tell  the  real  truth.     Frem  these  communications  a  list  of 
proscriptions  was  made  out,  and  transmitted,  with  orders  to  the  several 
provincial  committees  to  send  out  a  certain  number  of  determined 
zealots  to  meet  their  agents.     This  was  regularly  complied  with,  and 
the  lie'  of  assassination  ilelirered  to  the  murderers,  who  not  only  weiti 
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«ft«n  ignorant  of  the  persons'  Danes  whom  tbej  were  te  destroj,  but 
also  strangers  to  those  who  formed  the  general  committee.  They  how- 
'  ever  generally  executed  their  commiB»on  to  the  lull,  slaughtering  the 
wives,  children,  and  domestics  of  the  parties  proscribed. 

'^  The  rebek  had  a  system  of  laws  the  most  serere,  and  most  promptly 
executed.  This  was  by  far  more  efficient  than  the  cWil  code,  ond  could 
only  be  counteracted  by  martial  law.  If  this  bill  were  not  renewed, 
scenes  would  be  exhibtted  in  Ireland,  to  which  nothing  had  borne 
resemblance  since  the  year  1641.  He  said,  let  noble  lords  who  op- 
posed the  bill  take  a  journey  to  Ireland.  He  engaged  to  give  any  of 
them  a  villa,  and  a  farm  each,  if  they  would  leside  in  it  Afiter 
they  had  tasted  the  luxuries*  of  an  Irish  life  for  a  twelvemonth,  *let 
them  come  over  (if  they  survived)  and  dechum  for  the  rights  of  the 
Irish." 

In  the  following  Jnne,  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  passed  both  honsee,  with 
immense  majorities.  As  might  be  imagined,  an  act  which  debarred 
the  injured  from  redress  met  with  a  warm  opposition.  No  doubt  the 
extraordinary  powers  given  to  individuals  in  those  alarming  dm 
were  at  times  abused  abominably,*  but  protection  was  required  tor 
others,  who  in  perfect  honesty  of  purpose  laid  tiiemsolves  open  to 
penalties  inenrred  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  generally  painful  to 
their  better  feelings,  unsanctioned  bt^  statutory  law,  but  nevertheless 
rendered  imperative  by  the  sad  circuiustances  of  the  timea 

The  short  peace  t  which  succeeded  was  but  a  lull,  while  the  tempest 
rests  itself  to  collect  fresh  elements  to  feed  its  exhausted  fury.  To 
ihose  who  calmly  looked  at  the  existing  state  of  things,  a  permanent 
repose  seemed  utterly  impossible — Napoleon's  character  was  sufficiently 
developed  to  shew  that  such  an  expectation  must  be  fallacious.  LHtle 
hope  of  tranquillity,  indeed,  could  be  expected  for  Europe  horn  a 
military  chieftain  whose  renown  and  character  had  been  acquired  by 
war — who  had  manifested  such  striking  proofs  of  an  unbounded  am- 
bition ;  and  little  faith  could  be  placed  on  the  professions  of  one  who 
had  bent  every  principle  to  his  personal  views,  who  had  usurped, 
equally  at  the  expense  of  monarchy  and  democracy,  a  mighty  empire, 
and  who,  in  every  treaty  which  he  framed,  had  evinced  the  most 

*  Of  all  the  infamoiis  and  oormpt  acta  perpetrated  by  the  Iriah  parlkment — and 
their  name  waa  Legion — ^probably  the  indemnity  given  to  Jodkin  Fitaigerald  was  the 
worst. — Vide  Appendix, 
.  t  By  the  pretiminary  articles  which  were  signed  at  London  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1801,  by  M.  Otto  on  the  part  of  the  French  republic,  and  Lord  Hawkesbnry  on  the 
part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  Great  Britain  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  all  hereon. 
quests,  the  island  of  IVinidad  and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon  excepted.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  remain  a  free  port  to  all  the  contracting  partiea,  who 
were  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages.  The  island  of  Malta  was  to  be  evacuated  by 
the  British  troops,  and  restored  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Egynt  was 
restored  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  territory  of  Portugal  was  to  be  maintained  in  its 
integrity,  and  the  French  troops  were  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Rome  and  Naples. 
The  republic  of  the  seven  islands  was  recognised  by  France.  The  fishery  at  New- 
foundland was  established  on  its  former  footing ;  and  finally,  plenipotentiaries  were 
to  be  named  by  the  contracting  parties,  to  repair  to  Amiens,  to  j)roceed  with  tbi 
Cumation  of  a  detnitiYe  treaty  in  ooacert  wiui  allies  of  the  oontranting  parties. 
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anxioos  solicitude  to  extend  bis  territories  and  enlarge  his  power. 
England  alone,  of  all  the  civilized  world,  presented  a  barrier  to  his 
vast  and  aspiring  views ;  and  to  remove  that  barrier,  either  by  ^x)n- 
quest  or  by  fraud,  was  naturally  the  object  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the 
usurper. 

But  the  breathing-time  allowed  to  Britain,  though  brief,  was 
highly  serviceable.  The  Addington  administration  was  popular. 
Tlie  people  of  England,  characteristically  honest,  placed  unbounded 
confidence  in  a  minister  whose  integrity  was  congenial  to  their  own — 
while  his  financial  arrangements  were  so  judicious,  that  instead  af 
feeling  an  increase  of  burdens,  they  anticipated  the  time  when  they 
should  look  for  a  diminution  of  them.  Yet  in  this  view  the  task  of 
the  minister  was  Herculean  ;  and  it  will  hereafter  be  barely  credited, 
even  on  the  stubborn  evidence  of  figures,  that  the  first  year  after  the 
war  Mr.  Addington  funded  no  less  a  sum  than  ninety-seven  millions 
sterling.* 

That  friendly  professions  on  the  part  of  the  French  government  to  that 
of  England  wore  Mae  and  hollow,  a  strange  and  unexpected  occurrence 
told.  It  was  long  understood,  though  it  could  not,  in  some  instances,  be 
legally  proved,  that  the  disaffected  party  in  England  held  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  French  government.  Among  the  active  and 
distinguished  confederates  of  this  party  was  Colonel  De^ard,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  in  his  military  career  performed  some  brilliant  ezpk»tB^ 
and  had  been  regarded  as  a  meritorious  officer.  *^  His  success  waa  net 
equal  to  his  ambition ;  and  disappointment  at  first,  aided  afterwards  by 
the  pernicious  principles  sanctioned  by  the  French  revelntion,  seems  to 
have  produced  in  him  an  inveterate  hatred  for  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  and  to  have  induced  him  to  enter  into  the  most  profiigate 
designs  for  its  destruction.'* 

As  long  back  as  '97,  it  had  been  communicated  to  goyemment  that 
Despard  held  a  treasonable  connection  with  the  French  Republic,  and, 
consequently,  he  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned.  In  1802,  he  was 
liberated — and  so  far  from  having  been  deterred  by  long  confinement 
from  entering  anew  into  treasonable  practices,  ^'  the  first  use  he  made  of 
freedom  was  to  hatch  a  plot,  so  desperate  in  design,  but  sa  absurdly 
impracticable,!  that  it  seemed  rather  the  emanation  of  diseased  intelleet 
than  the  plot  of  a  sane  conspirator."^ 

*  Political  Retnras. 

t  "  The  plan  wm  to  ingratiatt  himitlf  with  thit  Ivweat  aand  most  proiKgale  of  the 
aoldiery,  particalaily  of  the  guards ;  and  by  fofmlng  a  stroiig  and  compart  party  nt 
this  body,  to  have  at  his  dispiosal  a  select  corps,  aecostomed  and  trained  to  disdpUne 
and  command,  whom  he  could  bring  into  immediate  action,  and  prepared  for  an  f 
desperate  undertaking.  The  aetive  operations  of  tiie  conspirators  commenced  0  / 
early  as  the  spring  of  1802.  About  the  month  of  March  a  society  was  established^ 
;»rofe8sedly  for  what  they  most  aibsurdly  termed  *  the  extension  of  liberty ;'  and  at 
the  head  oif  this  society  two  soUUers  in  the  guavds  were  ostensibly  phieed,  pf  the 
names  of  Wood  and  Franda.  They  began  by  administering  an  oath  to  every  persoii, 
who  was  admitted  a  member  ef  the  asaociatien,  and  it  wa»  chiefly  amonz  the  sol- 
diery that  they  sought  for  prosriytes.  Their  success  appears  not  to  have  borne  asf 
pioportion  to  thtti  diiigencei  for  thr  assoeiatioa  seema  atvec  t»  haxft  eufwiiki 
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It  would  not  be  relevant  to  this  work  to  enter  into  ita  detaik,  nor 
would  wo  have  alluded  to  it,  had  it  not  been  the  immediate  precurmr 
of  an  insurrectionary  outbreak  in  Ireland,  as  visionary  as  the  wild 
project  of  Colonel  Despard.  We  shall  merely  observe,  that  aware  of 
the  treasonable  proceedings  in  the  English  metropolis,  govemmwit 
permitted  the  conspiracy  to  become  matured;  and  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1802,  the  unhappy  men  were  arrested  at  the  Oakley  Arm8» 
in  South  Lambeth,  committed  to  prison,  tried  on  the  7th  and  9tb  of  the 
foUowing  February,  convicted,  and  six  of  the  ringleaders  executed  on 
the  21  St  of  the  same  month,  mercy  being  extended  to  the  remainder. 

Before  the  British  capital  had  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  mad  attempt 
of  Deepard,  a  pendent  to  it  was  presented  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
sister  island.  Both  these  revolutionary  movements  were  curiously 
alike — ^wild  in  conception — unmethodixed — ^hopeless  of  success-— con- 
fined to  a 'handful  of  conspirators,  and  these  in  grade  and  character 
utterly  contemptible — ^the  only  leader  of  the  one,  a  moody  nuJoontent'— 
those  of  the  second,  two  mad  enthusiasts,  in  whom,  touching  the  amount 
of  mental  iiberration,  it  would  be  a  puzzle  to  determine. 

The  unfortunate  men  who  acted  the  most  conspicuous  parts  in  the 
fatal  scenes  we  have  now  to  relate  were  two  of  those  who  expe- 
rienced the  clemency  of  government  after  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and 
had  retired  to  France.  The  one,  Mr.  Thomas  Russell,  had,  like 
Colonel  Despard,  been  a  military  officer  of  some  reputation  in  hia  pro- 
fesMon,  but  whose  advancement  not  bearing  a  proportion  to  his  am- 
bition, had  probably  been  soured  by  envy  and  disappointment  He 
was  a  man  of  a  singular  turn  of  mind.  Unlike  the  miyority  of  those 
who  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  Jaoobinism,  he  was  religious  even  to 
enthusiasm.  He  had,  it  is  said,  applied  himself  particularly  to  the 
reading  of  the  prophetical  writings ;  and  possibly  his  visionaiy  specu- 
lations in  this  course  of  study  might  be  applied  to  the  confirmation  of 
those  wild  and  fantastical  notions  which  he  had  formed  on  political 
topics.  He  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  1798,  had 
been  confined  with  the  rest  of  &e  disaffected  in  Kilmainham  jail. 


beyond  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty  obtcure  individuals,  and  even  9hhq»  of  t 
became  speedily  disaffected  to  the  caiiae. 

.  **  The  plan  vras  altogether  conceived  upon  military  principles,  and  was  not  ill- 
digested,  llie  conspirators  were  divided  into  companies  of  ten  men  each,  to  whom 
was  added  an  eleventii,  under  the  character  of  captain ;  these  again  were  united  into 
larger  divisions,  under  officers  with  still  superior  titles ;  and  in  case  of  a  Fevolntion, 
all  the  conspirators  were  to  be  invested  with  high  military  rank.  Their  principai 
object  was  to  secnre  or  murder  the  king  as  he  returned  from  parliament,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session ;  and  for  this  pu.-pose  it  was  proposed  to  load  the  great  gun 
in  the  park  with  long  ball  or  chain  shot,  and  fire  at  the  king's  carriage  as  it  |Miswd. 
In  the  meantime,  another  party  was  to  seize  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  the  Bank,  to 
destroy  the  telegraph,  and  stop  the  mail-coaches,  which  last  was  to  be  a  signal  to 
the  disaffected  in  the  country  to  march  to  their  assistance.  Plausible  as  vras  this 
plan  in  speculation,  we  must  remark  that  the  numbers  of  the  conspirators  vrere  not 
such  as  to  furnish  any  hope  of  success ;  and  it  reflects  honour  on  the  loyalty  ci 
Britons,  that  so  few  could  be  found  even  among  the  lowest  and  moat  depraved 
isUsaes  of  society  to  enter  into  a  direct  plot  for  overturning  the  constitntioii  oif  thsir 
wuntry,  or  attempting  the  life  of  their  sovereign." — Anmuti  RegUter. 
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and  bid  been  afterwa^xis  lemored  to  Fort  George  in  Scotland.  It 
IB  well  known  that  they  were  pardoned  on  condition  of  transporting 
themselves  out  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  Russell  remained  till 
the  spring  of  the  year  1803,  when  he  returned  with  the  commission  of 
g«neral-in-chief,  but  remained  in  obscurity  till  after  the  fatal  eTneuts  of 
the  23rd  of  July. 

The  second  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  physician  in  Dublin,  and 
was  the  younger  brother  of  a  barrister  of  that  name,  Mr.  Thomas 
Adis  Emmet,  who  had  been  one  of  the  rebel  directory  in  the  year 
1799  He  was  a  young  man  of  fine  talents  rather  than  solidity  of 
judgment,  possessing  uncommon  eloquence,  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  courage  and  activity.*  He  was  not  unqualified  for  the  part 
he  had  undertaken — and  for  a  service  so  pregnant  with  difficul^  and 
danger,  his  sanguine  temperament  was  a  necessary  adjunct.  He  had 
quitted  Ireland  shortly  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the 
former  conspiracy,  and  resided  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  but 
principally  in  France,  till  Christmas  1802,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  country. 

In  the  attempts  of  these  unfortunate  men  to  produce  an  outbreak, 
Emmet  succeeded,  and  Russell  failed.  The  field  the  latter  had  se- 
lected for  his  treasonable  experiment  was  the  north,  and  the  effort  was 
totally  abortive. 

^^  We  do  not  find,  by  the  evidence  on  his  trial,  that  he  ever  was  ab]e 
to  collect  more  than  twelve  associates  of  the  lowest  rank  and  most  des- 
perate character.  The  principal  scenes  of  his  exertions  were  the 
coupties  of  Down  and  Antrim;  and  that  he  acted  in  concert  with 
Emmet  and  the  other  conspirators  is  evident  from  the  saine  night,  the 
23rd  of  July,  being  appointed  for  the  insurrection  in  the  north.  His 
connection  with  the  French  government  was  also  proved  by  several 
expressions,  particularly  a  declaration  which  he  made  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  at  Annedom,  while  exhorting  his  associates  to  take  arms — ^  that 
he  doubted  not  but  the  French  were  fightbg  in  Scotland  at  that  mo- 

*  '*  He  entered  the  Dublin  Univeriity  at  sixteen,  and  made  an  early  exhibition  of 
the  republican  principles  in  which  he  had  been  schooled.  Moore,  in  a  notice  of  him, 
says,  that  wboi  he  joined  a  debating  society  of  Tery  questionable  character,  he 
found  Emmet  *  in  full  reputation,  not  only  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  but  also 
for  the  blamelessness.of  his  life,  and  the  grave  suarity  of  his  manners.  Of  the 
political  tone  of  this  minor  school  of  oratory,  which  was  held  weekly  at  the  rooms 
of  different  resident  members,  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  nature  of  the 
questions  proposed  for  discussion,  one  of  which  I  recollect  was,  '  Whether  an  aristo- 
crscy  or  a  democracy  is  most  ftivourable  to  the  advanoement  of  science  and  literature  ?' 
while  another,  bearing  even  more  pointedly  on  the  relative  position  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  this  crisis,  was  thus  significantly  propounded,  'Whether  a 
soldier  was  bound  on  all  occasions  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  commanding  officer?' 
A  quotation  from  one  of  his  speeches  proves  the  political  bias  of  his  mind.  After 
a  briUiant  eulogy  on  the  Frendi  republic,  he  concluded  with  a  remark  sufficiently 
expressive : — '  When  a  people,  advancing  rapidly  in  knowledge  and  power,  perceive, 
at  last,  how  far  their  government  is  lagging  behmd  them,  wluit  then,  I  ask,  is  to  be 
done  in  such  a  case  ?  Why,  pull  the  govemmeni  up  to  the  people!*  The  conse- 
quence of  indulging  in  such  language  at  such  a  time  may  be  imagined—- Emmet  was 
itmck  off  the  coU^  roUi''— ifsmotr  ofRoheri  Enmet. 
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ment.'  Disappointed  and  discouraged  at  the  cool  reception  he  ereiy- 
where  experienced,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  almost  immediately  after 
the  23rd  of  July,  where  he  remained  concealed  in  the  honse  of  Mr. 
Mulct,  a  gun-maker  in  Parliament-street,  till  this  9th  of  September, 
when  he  was  apprehended,  and  on  the  following  day  committed  to 
prison." 

The  story  of  this  ill-judging  gentleman  is  briefly  told — ^his  trial  came 
on  at  Carrickfergus,  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  the  evidence  produced 
against  him  was  conolusire.  The  ^t  of  endeavouring  to  excite 
insurrection  was  decisively  proved.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  defence,  but  previously  to  the  passing  of  sentence  addreased 
the  court  with  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  enthusiasm,  pleading 
conscience  in  extenuation  of  all  he  had  done,  but  adducing  no  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  it  was  right.  He  was  executed  at  Downpatrick, 
on  Friday,  the  21st  of  October. 

Emmet's  proceedings,  when  he  returned  to  Ireland,  are  only  required 
to  be  noticed,  the  secret  history  of  his  conspiracy  being  amply  detailed 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  which  brought  him  deservedly  to  the 
scaffold. 

^^  On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  at  first  went  into  a  state  of  the 
most  perfect  obscurity,  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Palmer,  at  Harold's 
Cross,  where  he  assumed  the  name  of  Hewitt.  The  nature  of  his 
mission  did  not  admit  of  his  remaining  in  this  retreat  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  mature  his  plans  and  form  his  connections.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dowdall,  who  had  been  formerly 
secretary  to  the  Wlug  Club,  he  contracted  for  a  honse  near  Rathfamham, 
in  a  place  called  Butterfield-lane ;  but  their  continuance  in  this  situft- 
tion  had  excited  some  suspicion,  nor  was  the  place  found  in  all  re- 
spects commodious  for  their  purposes.  About  the  end  of  April,  a 
house  and  premises  of  some  extent,  formerly  a  malt-house,  and  which 
had  been  long  unoccupied,  were  taken  in  MarshaH's-alley,  Thomaa- 
street,  sufficiently  obscuro  to  escape  detection,  and  yet  near  enough  to 
the  heart  of  the  city  to  effect  the  most  desperate  purposes.  In  this 
place  Emmet  lodged  for  nearly  two  months,  with  no  better  accommo- 
dation than  a  paillaise^  and  surrounded  by  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
associates.  A  dep6t  of  arms  was  here  formed  on  a  large  scale ;  mus- 
kets and  other  weapons  were  procured  from  time  to  time  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  and  a  large  manufacture  of  pikes  was  secretly  carried 
on.*  The  conspirators  occasionally  pressed  not  onlv  horses  but  men 
into  their  service,  and  forced  the  latter  to  work  at  different  employ- 

*  '*  One  of  these  depSts  wu  set  apart  for  ^e  mnrafectore  of  gimpofwder  and  tiie 
conatniction  of  weapons.  Some  idea  of  the  indVutry  with  which  Emmet  acenmii- 
lated  these  implements  of  deadly  vengeance,  and  hia  sangnine  relianoe  upon  thou- 
sands responding  to  the  tocsin  of  insnrrection,  may  be  formed  from  the  catdogne  ol 
the  contents  of  his  magazine : — *  It  comprised  for^-five  pounds  of  cannon  powder, 
in  bundles ;  eleren  boxes  of  fine  powder ;  one  hundred  bottles  tilled  with  JK>wdcr, 
enveloped  with  musket-balls  and  covered  with  canvas ;  two  hundred  and  Iwty-oix 
hand-grenades,  formed  of  ink-bottles  filled  with  powder  and  encirded  with  bui^- 
shot ;  sixty-two  thousand  rounds  of  musket-ball  cartridge ;  three  bushels  of  musket- 
balls  !  a  quantity  of  tow,  mixed  with  tar  and  gunpowder,  and  other  oombaitibki 
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ments  neceasarj  for  the  object  in  vievr,  while  confined  in  the  dep6t. 
At  the  same  time  stores  of  arms  and  gunpowder  were  deposited  at  the 
residences  of  others  of  their  accomplices,  in  convenient  stations  of  the 
dty.  The  whole  of  the  con^iracj  had,  however,  been  nearly  over- 
thrown and  developed  bj  an  explosion  which  took  place  in  Patrick- 
street*  By  the  ability  of  the  oonspiratora,  or  the  security  of  their 
adversaries,  the  accident  was  overlooked,  or  at  least  represented  as  no- 
connected  with  any  treasonable  design.  At  length  the  preparations 
were  complete,  or  the  fands  of  the  conspirators  exhansted,  and  the 
2drd  of  July  was  appointed  for  a  general  insurrection.t  Though  the 
persons  immediately  connected  with  Emmet,  Dowdall,  and  Quigley, 
the  principals  in  the  plot,  did  not  exceed  from  eighty  to  one  hondred 
persons,  tiiey  were  so  far  misled  as  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
that  they  expected  the  spirit  of  rebellion  would  pervade  the  kingdom* 
The  stopping  of  the  mail-coaches  was  to  be  the  signal  of  revolt  in  the 
country.  The  immediate  object  of  the  insurgents  in  the  metropolis 
was  the  castle,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  dep6t  in  Thomas^street  was  cal- 
enlated  to  favour  the  intend  enterprise  against  this  seat  oi  the 
government.  Various  rumours  had  been  afloat  for  a  few  days  previous 
that  *  a  rising,'  as  it  was  termed,  was  intended ;  but  the  reports  were 
so  contradictory  that  the  government  was  unable  to  take  any  measures 
of  precaution,  farther  than  the  doubling  of  patroles  in  certain  stations. 
Towards  dusk  on  the  2drd  of  July,  Emmet  prepared  for  the  antici- 
pated action,  by  superintending  the  distribution  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition (of  which  he  had  a  large  supply)  amongst  the  multitude  that 

matter,  for  throwing  agtinst  wood-work,  whieh,  wbon  igaited,  would  came  an  instan- 
taoeoiis  oonilagration ;  aky-rocketi  and  other  lignala,  &c. ;  fiike  beama  filled  with 
combastiblea ;  with  not  leea  than  twentj  thousand  pikea !' "— Afcmotr  i^  Bobert 
Mmmei. 

*  **  Two  of  hia  oonlederafea  ware  in  the  hooae  when  the  exploiioa  took  place,  one 
of  whom,  in  endeavouring  to  throw  open  a  window  in  order  to  eacape  aaffocation, 
levered  the  artery  of  hia  arm— and  thus  diaahlcd,  the  poor  feUow  bled  to  death.  Hia 
companion  waa  taken  priaoner. 

'*  The  aenaitiTe  mind  of  Emmet  waa  not  only  harrowed  up  by  the  terrible  &te  of 
hia  fellowB,  bnt  apprehending  that  the  exploaion  would  lead  to  untimely  diiclosurea, 
he,  for  the  third  time  ainoe  embarking  in  the  enterpriae,  changed  the  place  of  hia 
concealment,  by  removing  from  the  house  occupied  by  him  in  Butterfidd-lane  toone 
of  hia  dqpftti  aituate  in  Maaa-lane.  Here  he  strode  to  make,  as  far  aa  poadble, 
amende  for  the  recent  loss  by  increased  exertion.  So  restleea  waa  he,  that  he  aought 
no  farther  repose  than  that  he  derived  from  occasionally  reclining  upon  a  mattraas 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  workmen,  from  which  he  could  by  nigkt  and  day  obsenre 
the  progreas  of  and  direct  and  animate  thehr  labonra." 

t  **  To  add  still  further  to  the  perplexities  of  this  unenvied  position,  Bmmet  wis 
disquieted  by  the  conflicting  views  which  it  gave  birth  to  among  his  assodatea. 
Some  advocated  an  immediate  reaort  to  anna ;  others,  disheartened  by  the  aspect  of 
affaira,  doubted  the  policy  of  tbia ;  and  alasoat  all  of  them  had  his  indmdual  opinion 
as  to  tiie  moat  practicable  mode  of  commencing  operationa.  Seren  days  trma  the 
explosion  were  occupied  in  these  deliberationa,  which  ultimately  terminated  in  the 
adoption  of  a  propoaal  for  attempting  by  surprise  to  gain  poasession  of  the  arsenals 
in  the  vidnity  of  the  city,  and  of  the  caatle  itself.  Especial  importance  was  attadied 
to  obtaining  possession  of  the  latter,  aa  it  waa  felt  thi^  to  have  command  orer  ths 
seat  they  m^^  speedily  secure  the  power  of  govenunent."-^iMdL 
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had  congregated  before  the  head-quarters  of  the  preceded  rebellion. 
Bat  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  previons  to  the  evening  the 
ill-suocess  of  the  enterprise  had  been  omened  forth,  by  the  retreat 
of  the  Kildare  men,  who,  after  marching  into  the  capital,  were  for- 
tunately persuaded  by  their  leaders  to  disband  and  return  home. 
What  ensued  has  been  thus  graphically  described  by  one  of  Emmet's 
coadjutors : — 

*^  About  six  o'clock,  Emmet,  Malachy,  one  or  two  others,  and  my- 
self, put  on  our  green  uniform,  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  selected 
our  arms.  The  insurgents,  who  had  all  day  been  well  plied  with 
whiskey,  began  to  prepare  for  commencing  an  attack  upon  the  castle  ; 
and  when  all  was  ready,  Emmet  made  an  animated  address  to  the  con- 
spirators. At  eight  o'clock  precisely  we  sallied  out  of  the  dep6t,  and 
when  we  arrived  in  Thomas-street  the  insurgents  gave  three  deafening 
cheers. 

^^The  consternation  excited  by  our  presence  defies  description. 
Every  avenue  emptied  its  curious  hundreds,  and  almost  every  window- 
exhibited  half-a-dozen  inquisitive  heads,  while  peaceable  shopkeepers 
ran  to  their  doors,  and  beheld  with  amazement  a  lawless  band  of  armed 
insurgents,  in  the  midst  of  a  peaceable  city,  an  hour  at  least  before 
dark.  The  scene  at  first  might  have  appeared  amusing  to  a  careless 
spectator,  from  the  singular  and  dubious  character  which  the  riot  wore ; 
but  when  the  rocket  ascended  and  burst  over  the  heads  of  the  people, 
the  aspect  of  things  underwent  an  immediate  and  wonderful  change. 
The  impulse  of  the  moment  was  self-preservation— «nd  those  who,  a 
few  minutes  before,  seemed  to  look  on  with  vacant  wonder,  now 
assumed  a  face  of  horror,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  Tbe  wish  to 
escape  was  simultaneous;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  tbe  people 
retreated  from  before  us  impeded  their  flight,  as  they  crowded  upon 
one  another  in  the  entrance  of  alleys,  court- ways,  and  lanes ;  while 
the  screams  of  women  and  children  were  frightful  and  heart-rending. 

^  ^To  the  castle!'  cried  our  enthusiastic  leader,  drawing  his  sword, 
and  his  followers  appeared  to  obey — ^but  when  we  reached  the  market- 
house,  our  adherents  had  wonderfully  diminished,  there  not  bemg  more 
than  twenty  insuigents  with  as. 

"  *  Fire  the  rocket !'  cried  Malachy. 

^'  *  Hold  awhile,'  said  Emmet,  snatching  the  match  from  the  man's 
hand  who  was  about  applying  it.  ^  Let  no  lives  be  unnecessarily  lost. 
Run  back  and  see  what  detains  the  men.' 

^^  Malachy  obeyed ;  and  we  remained  near  the  market^house,  waiting 
their  arrival,  until  the  soldiers  approached." 

**  The  conspirators  assembled  previously  in  the  depAt  did  not  exceed 
the  number  of  fifty,  but  pikes  and  other  weapons  were  liberally  dis- 
persed among  the  mob,  and  the  number  of  the  insurgents  soon  swelled 
to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  of  about  five  hundred.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  the  scene  is  described  as  tremendous;  groups  of  pikemen,  and 
other  insurgents,  were  dispersed  in  varions  parts  of  the  ricini^  <tf  tht 
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)  of  action,  while  others  were  calling  out  for  arms,  and  led  in  crowds 

to  the  grtod  depAt." 

*  «  «^*  «  «  * 

^  It  was  during  the  height  of  the  insurrection  that  the  venerable 
magistrate,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Wolfe,  and  his  nephew,, 
a  clergyman,  arrired  in  Thomas-street,  in  his  way  from  his  country- 
house  to  the  caetle.  Lord  Kilwarden,  and  Mr.  Wolfe,  his  nephew, 
were  inhumanly  dragged  from  the  carriage,  and  pierced  with  innume-. 
rable  mortal  wounds  by  the  pikemen.*  Before  he  expired  he  waai 
rescued  by  a  party  of  the  military  and  of  the  police ;  and  hearing  some 
Tiolent  expression  employed  as  to  the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  he  bad 
only  time,  before  he  breathed  his  last,  to  prefer,  a  petition  '  that  no 
man  might  suffer  but  by  the  laws  of  his  country/  Such  a  death  waa 
more  honourable  than  that  of  a  commander  who  dies  in  the  arms  of 
Yictoiy,  and  who  possibly  acta  a  part  to  secure  a  posthumous  reputa- 
tion. Miss  Wolfe,  by  the  humanity  (if  such  wretches  can  be  suspected 
of  it)  or  the  heedlessness  of  the  mob,  effected  her  escape,  and,  on  foot 
and  unattended,  was  one  of  the  first  who  arrived  at  the  castle  to  give 
notice  of  the  horrors  of  the  night.  Colonel  Browne,  a  gentleman 
greatly  respected,  was  another  victim  of  the  multitude,  and  was  aseas- 
sinated  in  the  same  brutal  and  cowardly  manner.  On  the  first  alarm 
he  repaired  to  join  his  regiment,  but,  uninformed  of  the  precise  station 
which  was  occupied  by  the  rebels,  he  unfortunately,  in  the  darkness  of 
ihe  night,  fell  in  with  the  main  body ;  he  received  a  shot  from  a  blun- 
derbuss, and  wsa  almost  immediately  hewn  to  pieces. 

*•  Every  casual  passenger,  who  waa  not  murdered,  was  forced  tojoin 

*  The  following  story  in  connection  with  this  action  was  also  for  some  dme  sab* 
■equently  current  among  the  '*  lower  orders"  of  Dublin : — 

"  In  the  year  1795»  when  Kilwarden  was  attorney-general,  a  number  of  yonng 
men  (all  of  whom  were  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  twenty)  were  indicted  for  high 
treason.  Upon  the  day  appointed  for  their  trial  they  appeared  in  the  dock,  weanng 
shirts  with  tuckers  and  open  collars,  in  the  manner  usual  with  boys.  When  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  before  whom  they  were  to  be  tried,  came  into  court 
and  obserred  them,  he  called  out,  '  Well,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  suppose  you  are  ready  to 
go  on  with  the  trials  of  these  tmckered  traitors  ?'  The  attorney-general  wais  roidy 
and  had  attended  for  the  purpose ;  but  indignant  and  disgusted  at  hearing  such  Ian- 
guage  from  the  judgment-seat,  he  rose  and  replied,  '  No,  my  lord,  I  am  not  ready ; 
and,'  added  he,  in  a  low  tone,  to  one  of  the  prisoners'  counsel  who  was  near  him,  '  if 
I  have  any  power  to  save  the  liyes  of  these  boys,  whose  extreme  youth  I  did  not  before 
observe,  that  man  shall  never  hare  the  gratification  of  passing  sentence  upon  a  single 
one  of  these  tmckered  traitors.'  He  performed  his  promise,  and  soon  after  procoored 
pardons  for  them  all,  upon  condition  of  their  expatriating  themselves  for  ever ;  but 
one  of  them  obstinately  refusing  to  accept  the  pardon  upon  that  condition,  he  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed."  Thus  for  the  fact  upon  creditable  authorities :  what 
follows  is  given  as  an  authenticated  report.  After  the  death  of  this  young  man,  his 
relatives,  it  is  said,  readily  listening  to  every  misrepresentation  which  flattered  their 
resentment,  became  persuaded  that  the  attorney-general  had  selected  him  alone  to 
suffer  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.  One  of  these,  a  person  named  Shannon,  was 
an  insurgent  on  the  23rd  of  July ;  and  when  Lord  Kilwarden,  hearing  the  popular 
cry  of  vengeance,  exclaimed  from  his  carriage,  **  It  is  I,  Kilwarden,  chief  justice  of 
tiM  Kmg's  Bench !"  *'  Then,"  cried  oat  Shannon,  *<  you're  the  man  that  I  wantl" 
cad  plv^ged  a  pike  into  his  lordihip's  body« 
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tke  ineaigents,  and  armed  with  a  pike.  This  h^pened  even  io  some 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  character.  The  first  check  which  the  rebels 
experienced  was  from  Mr.  Edward  Tlilson,  a  police  magistrate,  who, 
at  the  head  of  only  eleyen  men,  had  the  courage  to  approach  the  scene 
of  insurrection.  He  had  hardly  arrived  at  Uie  spot,  before  he  found 
his  little  party  surrounded  by  a  body  of  nearly  three  hundred  pikemen. 
Undismayed  by  their  hostile  appearance,  he  called  upon  them  to  lay 
down  their  avna,  or  he  would  fire.  The  rebels  appeared  somewhat 
confused,  bat  one  of  them,  bolder  than  the  rest,  advanced,  and  with  his 
pike  wounded  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  belly,  but  was  instantly  shot  dead 
by  the  wounded  magistrate.  The  fire  from  his  men  threw  the  rest  of 
the  body  of  assailants  into  some  oonfusion,  but  they  presently  opened 
to  the  right  and  left,  to  make  way  for  such  of  their  party  as  had  fire- 
arms, when  Mr.  Wilson  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  towards  the 
Coorabe.  The  rebels  soon  after  met  with  a  more  formidable  asaailaitt 
in  Lieutenant  Brady,  of  the  21st  Fusileers;  who,  at  the  head  of  only 
forty  men,  had  the  gallantry  to  advance  to  the  attack.  He  subdivided 
his  little  force  into  smaller  parties,  and;"  though  assailed  by  bottlos  and 
stones  from  the  houses,  and  with  shot  from  the  alleys  and  entries,  kept 
up  so  warm  and  well-directed  a  fire  that  the  insurgents,  numerous  as 
they  were,  soon  fled  in  difierent  directions.  Lieutenant  Coltman,  of 
the  9th  regiment  of  foot,  also,  at  the  head  of  only  four  men  of  his  own 
regiment,  and  some  yeomanry  of  the  Barrack  division  in  coloured, 
clothes,  in  all  but  twenty-eight,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
was  successful  in  dispen^g  the  mob,  and  securing  some  of  the  most 
desp«^«C  of  the  offenders. 

^  The  military  now  poured  in  from  all  quarters ;  the  rebels  were 
routed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and,  before  twelve,  the  insurrection 
was  completely  quelled.* 

The  brief  and  sanguinary  affray,  which  was  detailed  fully  in  the 
evidence  given  on  the  trial  of  the  chief  conspirator,  we  think  will  bear 
us  out  in  opinions  already  freely  expressed,  regarding  the  incompetency 
of  the  leaders,  and  the  general  inefficiency  of  an  Irish  mob.*  More 
was  in  Emmet's  favour  than  he  was  entitled  to  have  expected.  The 
government,  although  rumour  was  rife  with  alarm,  had  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  every  attempt  to  awake  it  from  ite  culpable  security.  The  de- 
tective police  of  that  day — a  crew  of  mercenary  bloodhounds — shewed, 
that  within  the  very  heart  of  a  city  treasonable  plans  could  be  ma- 
tured, and  not  a  functionary  suspect  it  To  stimulate  Sirr  and  his 
myrmidons  to  exertion,  crime  was  not  to  be  prevented,  but  committed, 
and  a  regular  price  must  first  be  placed  upon  the  offender.    The  apathy 

*  **  In  gmenl,  the  Irish  are  rather  impetaoasly  brave  than  itaadflj  peraefetiaf  i 
their  onseti  are  fiiriirai  and  their  retreats  precipitate,  bat  even  death  hu  for  tfaem  ne 
terrors,  when  thej  firmly  beliere  that  their  cause  is  meritorioiiB.  llioiigfa  ezqniMfeely 
artfol  in  the  stratagems  of  warfare,  yet,  when  actually  in  battle,  tfaiir  diacaretioa 
Tanishes  before  their  impetaosity ;  and,  the  most  gr^garions  people  under  heaYen, 
they  rush  forward  in  a  crowd  with  tumnitaons  ardour,  and  without  foresight  or  re- 
llectioni  whether  they  are  advancing  to  dostaructipn  or  to  victory."— /larfiNff«m 
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oi  the  government  and  the  imbecility  of  the  conspiracy  were  worthy  of 
each  other.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  July,  one  hundred  determined 
men,  by  a  well-arranged  coup-de^main^  might  have  easily  obtained 
possession  of  the  castle. 

Even  with  that  success,  twelve  hours  would  have  ended  the  treason- 
able triumph.  More  bluod  might  have  been  bhed^-but  the  end  would 
have  been  the  same,  and  by  noon  next  day  the  insurrection  would 
have  terminated  as  it  bad  commenced— -m  shiaguter. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVITI. 
niAL,  comrioTtox,  and  btxcution  ob  kobs&t  wuugt. 

Favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  Emmet,  and  a  few  follow- 
ers, oontrived  to  escape  from  the  city,  and  headed  to  that  haunt  of 
outiawed  and  desperate  malefactors,  the  mountain  range  of  Wicklow. 
For  better  securitj,  the  party  separated,  each  adopting  the  best  means 
within  his  power  to  eyade  the  now  uplifted  hand  of  outraged  justice. 
Emmet,  it  was  said,  might  possibly  have  quitted  the  country  in  a 
fishing  boat,  but  his  wild  attachment  to  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Curran  induced  him  to  return  to  the  metropolis,  and  seek  a  parting 
interview  with  his  mistress.  None  but  a  madman  would  have  risked 
the  dangerous  experiment — but  Emmet  appears  to  have  been  influenced 
in  all  his  actions  by  the  wildest  impulse,  and,  accordingly,  he  regained 
the  city  safely,  and  again  took  up  his  quarters  in  his  old  concealment, 
Harold's  cross.  On  the  25th  of  August,  he  was  arrested  by  Major 
8irr,  and  a  special  commission  immediately  issued — ^Lord  Norbury, 
with  Barons  George  and  Daly,  presiding. 

^^  It  opened,  on  the  3 1st  of  August,  with  the  trial  of  Edward  Kear- 
ney, a  calenderer,  who  was  proved,  on  the  testimony  of  MKl/abe,  aa 
accomplice,  and  others,  not  only  to  have  been  active  m  organizing  the 
conspiracy,  but  to  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
23rd  July ;  having  been  one  of  the  first  who  was  apprehended  by  the 
party  commanded  oy  Lieutenant  Brady.  His  trial  was  followed,  on 
the  1st  of  September,  by  that  of  Thomas  Maxwell  Roche,  an  old  man 
of  about  seventy.  Botii  were  found  guilty,  and  were  executed  in 
Thomas-street,  the  scene  of  their  criminidity — Kearney  on  the  first,  and 
Roche  on  the  following  day :  both  acknowledged  the  justice  of  their 
sentence.  Several  other  prisoners  of  inferior  note  were  afterwards  tried 
and  executed,  all  of  whom  died  penitent  In  particular,  Henry  Howley, 
who  had  shot  one  of  the  police-officers  who  attempted  to  apprehend 
him,  addressed  the  multitude  in  a  pathetic  exhortation,  exclaiming — 
*  Good  people,  pray  for  me :  and  pray  that  I  may  be  forgiven  my  sins, 
which  I  heartily  repent  of.  Good  people,  you  see  to  what  a  situation 
I  am  brought  by  my  own  folly,  and  by  bad  advisers.  Good  people, 
love  each  other,  and  forget  all  animosities ;  relinquish  your  foolish  pnr^ 
suits,  which,  if  you  continue  to  follow,  will,  in  the  end,  bring  you  to 
the  situation  in  which  I  now  stand  !*  He  confessed  that  he  had,  with 
^s  own  hand,  murdered  Colonel  Browne,  on  the  night  of  the  rebellion. 
He  appeared  fully  sensible  of  the  enormity  of  the  crim^  as  well  as  of 
that  of  the  murder  of  John  Hanlon,  the  Towfcr-keeper,  and  exhibited 
an  appearance  of  the  deepest  nmme.    Ek  whole  conduct,  indeed, 
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oxcited  a  degree  of  compajBsion  which  it  required  the  full  recollection  of 
hiB  crimes  to  oyercome. 

On  Monday,  the  19th  Sept.,  Emmet  was  formally  arraigned.  The 
Attorney-General  opened  the  indictment,  charging  him  with  compassing 
the  deposition  and  death  of  the  king,  and  conspiring  to  levy  war  against 
the  king,  within  the  said  king's  realm.  Emmet  pleaded,  in  a  firm, 
manly  tone,  "  Not  guilty." 

'^  Mr.  Rawlings  deposed  to  a  knowledge  of  the  prisoner,  with  whom 
be  had  held  political  conversations ;  and  Mr.  Tyrrel  proved  the  pur- 
chase of  the  house  in  Butterfield-lane  by  Emmet^  under  an  assumed 
name. 

'^  John  Fleming  deposed,  that  on  the  2drd  of  July,  and  for  the  year 
previous,  he  bad  been  hostler  at  the  White  Bull  uin,  Thomas-stteet, 
kept  by  a  person  named  Dillon.  The  house  was  convenient  to  Mass- 
lane,  where  the  rebel  dep6t  was,  and  to  which  the  witness  had  free 
and  constant  access ;  having  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators, 
and  employed  to  bring  them  ammunition  and  other  things.  He  saw 
the  persons  there  making  pike-handles,  and  heading  them  with  the 
iron  part ;  he  also  saw  the  blunderbusses,  firelocks,  and  pistols  in  the 
dep6t,  and  saw  ball-cartridges  making  there.  Here  the  witness  iden- 
tified the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  whom  he  saw  in  the  dep6t  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  Tuesday  morning  after,  the  explosion  in  Patrick-street. 
The  witness  had  opened  the  gate  of  the  inn  yard,  which  opened  into 
Mass-lane,  to  let  out  Quigley,  when  he  saw  the  prisoner,  accompanied 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Palmer ;  the  latter  got  some  sacks  from 
the  witness  to  convey  ammunition  to  the  stores ;  and  the  prisoner  went 
into  the  depdt,  where  he  continued  almost  constantly  until  the  evening 
of  the  2drd  July,  directing  the  preparations  for  the  insurrection,  and 
having  the  chief  authority.  He  heard  the  prisoner  read  a  little  sketch, 
as  the  witness  called  it,  purporting,  that  every  officer,  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  private,  should  have  equally  every  tiling  they  got, 
and  have  the  same  laws  as  in  France.  Being  asked  what  it  was  tbey 
were  to  share,  the  prisoner  replied,  *  what  they  got  when  they  were  to 
take  Ireland  or  Dublin.'  He  saw  green  uniform  jackets  making  in  the 
dep6t  by  difierent  tailors,  one  of  whom  was  named  Colgan.  He  saw 
one  uniform  in  particular,  a  green  coat,  laoed  on  the  sleeves  and  skirts, 
^c,  and  with  gold  epaulettes,  like  a  gentleman's  dress.  He  saw  the 
prisoner  take  it  out  of  a  desk  one  day,  and  shew  it  to  all  present. 
Here  the  witness  identified  the  desk,  which  was  in  the  eontt  He 
also  saw  the  prisoner,  at  different  times,  take  out  papers,  and  put 
papers  into  the  desk.  There  was  none  other  in  the  store.  Quigley 
also  used  sometimes  to  go  to  the  desk.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd 
July,  witness  saw  the  prisoner  dressed  in  the  uniform  above  described, 
with  white  waistcoat  and  pantaloons,  new  boots,  and  cocked  hat  and 
white  feather.  He  had  also  a  sash  on  him,  and  was  armed  with  a 
sword  and  case  of  pistols.  The  prisoner  called  for  a  big  coat  (but  <iid 
not  get  it)  to  disguise  his  uniform,  as  he  said,  until  he  went  to  the 
party  that  was  to  attack  the  castle.  Quigley,  and  a  person  named 
Stafford,  had  uniforms  like  that  of  Emmet,  but  they  had  only  one 
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epaulette.  Quiglej  wore  a  white  feather,  and  Stafford  a  green  < 
Stafford  was  a  baker  in  Thomas-etreet  About  nine  o'clock  the  pri* 
soner  drew  his  sword,  and  called  ont^  *"  Come  on,  boys.'  He  sallied 
ont  of  the  dep6t,  accompanied  hy  Qoigley  and  St]^or((  and  about  Mty 
men,  as  well  as  the  witness  could  judge,  armed  with  pikes,  blunder- 
busses, pistols,  &c.  They  entered  Dirty-lane,  and  went  from  thenoe 
into  Thomas-street  The  prisoner  was  in  the  centre  of  the  party. 
They  began  to  fire  in  Dirty-lane,  and  also  when  the^  got  into  Thomas- 
street.  The  witness  was  with  the  party.  The  prisoner  went,  in  the 
stores,  by  the  name  of  Ellis.  He  was  considered  by  all  of  them  as  the 
general  and  head  of  the  business ;  the  witness  heard  him  called  by  the 
title  of  general.  In  and  out  of  the  dep6t  it  was  said  they  were  pre- 
paring to  assist  the  French,  when  they  should  land.  Quigley  went  in 
the  dep6t  by  the  name  of  Graham." 

^'  Terence  Colgan  (the  tailor  named  in  the  foregoing  eridence),  b^ng 
sworn,  deposed,  that  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  insurrection,  ho 
came  to  town  from  Lucan,  where  he  lived ;  and  having  met  with  a 
friend,  they  went  to  Dillon's,  the  White  Bull  Inn,  in  Thomas-street, 
and  drank^  until  the  witness,  overcome  with  liquor,  fell  asleep,  when 
he  was  conveyed,  in  this  state  of  insensibility,  into  the  dep6t  in  Mass- 
lane;  and  when  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  he  was  set  to  work, 
making  green  jackets  and  white  pantaloons.  He  saw  the  prisoner 
there,  by  whose  directions  every  thing  was  done ;  and  who,  he  under- 
stood, was  the  chief.  He  (witness)  also  corroborated  the  general  pze^ 
parations  of  arms,  ammunition,  &a,  for  the  insurrection." 

^'  Patrick  Fraser  deposed,  that  as  he  was  passing  through  Mass-lant, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
the  22nd  of  July,  he  stopped  before  the  maltr-stores,  or  depdt,  on  hear- 
ing a  noise  therein,  which  surprised  him,  as  he  considered  it  a  waste 
house.  Immediately  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  came  forth,  who 
caught  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there  ?  The  witness 
was  then  brought  into  the  dep6t,  and  again  asked  what  brought  him 
there,  or  had  he  ever  been  there  before  ?  He  said  he  hftd  net  They 
asked  him,  did  he  know  Graham  ?  He  replied,  that  he  did  not.  One 
of  the  persons  then  said  the  witness  was  a  spy,  and  called  ont,  to 
*'  Drop  him  immediately ;'  by  which  the  witness  understood,  that  they 
meant  to  shoot  him.  They  brought  him  np-stairs^  and  after  some  con- 
sultation, they  agreed  to  wait  for  some  person  to  come  in,  who  would 
decide  what  should  be  done  with  him.  That  person  having  arrived* 
he  asked  the  witness  if  he  knew  Graham  ?  He  replied,  that  he  did 
not ;  a  light  was  brought  in  at  the  same  time,  and  the  witness^  having 
looked  about,  was  asked,  if  he  knew  any  one  there  ?  He  answeied, 
that  he  knew  Quigley.  He  was  asked,  where  ?  He  replied^  that  he 
knew  him  five  or  six  years  ago,  at  Maynooth,  as  a  bricklayer,  or 
mason.  The  witness  then  identified  the  prisoner  as  the  person  who 
came  in  and  decided  that  he  should  not  be  killed,  but  that  he 
should  be  taken  care  of,  and  not  let  out.  The  witness  was  detained 
there  that  night,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  (Saturday,  the  23rd), 
and  was  made  tc  asaist  the  diffcftent  kinds  of  work.     Dunng  that  time 
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he  saw  the  prisoner,  who  appeared  to  hare  the  chief  direction.  Here 
the  witness  described  the  weapons  and  missiles  of  varioos  kinds ;  also 
the  uniforms,  and  particularly  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  he  saw 
three  men  dressed  )i .  green  uniforms,  richly  laced ;  one  of  whom  was 
the  prisoner,  who  wore  two  gold  epaulettes,  but  the  other  two  only 
one  each. 

^ '  To  a  question  by  the  Court,  the  witness  said,  that  he  gave  infonna^- 
tion  of  the  circumstances  deposed  ^  his  eyidenoe,  the  next  morning, 
to  Mr.  Ormsby,  in  Thomas-street,  to  whom  he  was  steward." 

^^  Sergeant  Thomas  Rice  and  others  proved  the  proclamation  of  the 
Provisional  Government  found  in  thedep6t;*  identified  the  desk  which 
the  prisoner  used  there;  and  a  letter  signed  'Thomas  Addis  Emmet;' 
and  directed  to  '  Mrs.  Emmet,  Milltown,  near  Dublin,'  beginning 
•  My  dearest  Robert.* " 

''  Edward  Wilson,.Esq.,  recollected  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  which 
took  place  in  Patrick-street,  previous  to  the  23rd  of  July ;  it  took 
place  on  the  16  th.  He  went  there  and  found  an  apparatus  for  making 
gunpowder ;  was  certain  that  it  was  gunpowder  exploded.  Proved  the 
existence  of  a  rebellious  insurrection,  as  did  also  Lieutenant  Brady. 
The  latter  added,  that  on  an  examination  of  the  pikes,  which  he  found 
in  Thomas-street,  four  were  stained  with  blood  on  the  iron  part,  and  on 
one  or  two  of  them  the  blood  extended  half-way  up  the  lumdle." 

'^  John  Doyle,  a  farmer,  deposed  to  the  following  effect : — ^That  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  July  last,  about  two  o'clock,  a  party  of  people 
came  to  his  hbuse  at  Ballymace,  in  the  parish  of  Tallaght,  seven  miles 
from  Dublin.  He  had  been  after  drinking,  and  was  heavy  asleep;  they 
came  to  his  bedside,  and  stirred  and  called  him,  but  he  did  not  awake 
at  once ;  when  he  did  and  looked  up,  he  lay  closer  than  before;  they 
desired  him  to  take  some  spirits,  which  he  refused.  They  then  moved 
him  to  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  two  of  them  lay  down,  one  on  each 
side  of  him.  One  of  them  said—*  You  have  a  French  genera}  and  a 
French  colonel  beside  you,  what  you  never  had  before.'  For  some 
hours  the  witness  lay  between  asleep  and  awake.  When  he  found  his 
companions  asleep  he  stole  out  of  the  bed,  and  found  in  the  room 
some  blunderbusses,  a  gun^  and  some  pistols.  The  number  of  blunder- 
busses, he  believed,  were  equal  to  the  number  of  persons^  who,  on 
being  collected  at  breakfast,  amounted  to  fourteen.  Here  he  identified 
the  prisoner  as  one  of  those  who  were  in  the  bed  with  him. 

'*  The  witness  then  further  stated,  that  the  party  left  his  house 
Itetween  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  proceeded  up  the 
hill.  The  next  morning  the  witness  found  under  the  table,  on  which 
they  breakfasted,  one  of  the  small  printed  proclamations,  whiclt  he 
gave  to  John  Robinson,  the  barony  constable. 

''  Rose  Bagnall,  residing  at  Ballynascomey,  about  a  mile  further  up 
the  hill  from  Doyle's,  proved  that  a  party  of  men,  fifteen  in  number^ 
and  whom  she  described  similax  to  that  of  the  preceding  witness,  caibe 

*  Tida  Appendix. 
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to  her  bouse  on  tlie  night  of  the  Tuesday  immediately  afiter  the  msnrw 
rection." 

^'  John  Robinson  corroborated  the  testimony  of  the  witness  Doyle, 
relative  to  the  small  proclamation,  which  he  identified." 

^^  Joseph  Palmer  deposed  that  he  was  derk  to  Mr.Colyille,  and  lodged 
at  his  mother's  house,  at  Harold's  Cross.  He  recollected  the  appre^ 
hension  of  tbe  prisoner,  at  his  mother's  house,  by  Major  Sirr;  and 
that  he  ImA  lodged  there  the  preceding  spring,  at  which  time,  and  when 
he  was  arrested,  he  went  by  the  name  of  Hewitt.  The  prisoner  came 
to  lodge  there,  the  second  time,  about  three  weeks  before  the  last  time ; 
and  was  habited  in  a  brown  coat,  white  waistcoat,  white  pantaloons, 
hessian  boots,  and  a  black  stock.  The  pantaloons  were  of  doth. 
Those  who  visited  the  prisoner  inquired  for  him  by  the  name  of  Hewitl. 
At  the  time  he  was  arrested  there  was  a  label  on  the  door  of  the  house, 
expressive  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  written  by  the  witness,  but  the 
prisoner  was  omitted,  at  hie  Bequest,  because  he  said  he  was  afraid 
government  would  take '  him  up.  The  prisoner,  in  difierent  conver- 
sations with  the  witness,  explained  why  he  feared  being  taken  up.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  been  in  Thomas-street  on  fiie  night  of  the 
2drd  of  July,  and  described  the  dress  he  wore  on  that  occasion,  part  of 
which  were  the  waistcoat,  pantaloons,  and  boots  already  mentioned, 
and  particularly  his  coat,  which  he  described  as  a  very  handsome 
uniform.  The  prisoner  had  a  conversation  with  witness  about  a  maga- 
zine^ and  expressed  much  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  powder  in  the  dep6t. 
The  proclamations  were  likewise  mentioned  by  the  piisoner,  and  he 
planned  a  mode  of  escape,  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  to  arrest  him, 
by  going  through  the  parlour-window  into  the  back-house,  and  from 
thence  into  the  fields.  Here  the  witness  was  shewn  a  paper,  found 
upon  a  chair  in  the  room,  in  which  the  prisoner  lodged,  and  asked  if  he 
knew  whose  handwriting  it  wa£H-he  replied,  that  he  did  not  know,  but 
was  certain  that  it  had  not  been  written  by  any  of  his  femily,  and  that 
there  was  no  other  lodger  in  the  house  besides  the  prisoner." 

The  examination  of  this  witness  being  closed,  extracts  from  several 
papers  found  in  the  possession  of  Kmmet  were  then  read. 

Major  Henry  Charles  Sirr  stated — '^  I  went,  in  the  evening  of  the 
25th  of  August,  to  the  house  of  one  Palmer.  I  had  heard  there  was  a 
stranger  in  the  back  parlour.  I  rode,  accompanied  by  a  man  on  foot ; 
I  desired  the  man  to  knock  at  the  door.  He  did,  and  it  was  opened 
by  agirh  I  alighted,  and  ran  directly  into  the  back  parlour.  I  saw 
the  prisoner  sitting  at  dinner :  the  woman  of  the  house  was  there,  and 
the  girl  who  opened  the  door  was  the  daughter  of  the  woman  of  the 
house.  I  desired  them  to  withdraw.  I  asked  the  prisoner  his  name ; 
he  told  me  his  name  was  Cunningham.  I  gave  him  in  charge  to  the 
man  who  accompanied  me,  and  went  into  the  next  room  to  ask  the 
woman  and  daughter  about  him ;  they  told  me  his  name  was  Howitt. 
I  went  back,  and  asked  how  long  he  had  been  there?  He  said  be 
came  that  morning.  He  had  attempted  to  escape  before  I  returned, 
for  he  was  bloody,  and  the  man  said  he  knocked  him  down  with  a 
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pistol.  I  then  went  to  Mrs.  Pdmer,  who  said  he  had  lodged  there  for 
a  month.  I  then  jadged  he  was  a  person  of  some  importance.  When 
I  first  went  in,  there  was  a  paper  on  the  chair,  which  I  put  into  my 
pocket*  I  then  went  to  the  canal  bridge  for  a  guard,  having  desired 
him  to  be  in  readiness  as  I  passed  by.  I  planted  a  sentry  orer  him, 
and  desired  the  non-commissioned  otticer  to  surround  the  house  with 
sentries,  while  I  searched  it  I  then  examined  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  took 
down  her  account  of  the  prisoner,  dui-ing  which  time  I  heard  a  noise, 
as  if  an  escape  was  attempted.  I  instantly  ran  to  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  as  the  most  likely  part  for  him  to  get  out  at ;  I  saw  him  going 
o%  and  ordered  a  sentinel  to  fire,  and  then  pursued  myself,  regardless 
of  the  order.  The  sentry  snapped,  but  the  musket  did  not  go  off.  I 
overtook  the  prisoner,  and  he  said,  ^ I  surrender!'  I  searched  him, 
apd  found  some  papers  upon  him." 

On  the  witness  expressing  concern  at  the  necessity  of  the  prisoner's 
being  treated  so  roughly,  he,  the  prisoner,  observed,  "  that  all  was  fair 
in  war."  The  prisoner,  when  brought  to  the  Castle,  acknowledged  that 
his  name  was  Emmet. 

The  case  for  the  crown  having  closed,  and  Emmet  declined  to  enter 
into  any  defence,  Mr.  Conyngham  Plunket  rose  to  address  the  jury, 
previous  to  the  judge's  charge.  To  this  the  prisoner's  legal  advisei'8 
objected,  as  the  counsel  for  the  crown  could  not  be  said  to  have  u 
right  to  reply  to  evidence,  when  no  defence  had  been  made.  Lord 
Norbury,  however,  decided  otherw)«e9 — and  Mr.  Plunket  then  ad- 
dressed tlie  court. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

tPHCm  U"  THt  AaTORNET-GENBIIAL— tORD  NORBURY's  CBAROR — FIMOTHG 
OF  THE  JURY — EMMET'S  CE1.EBRATKO  SPEECH — HIS  BXBCUTION^-CON- 
CLUDINO   REMARKS. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

^^  You  need  not  entertain  any  apprehension  taat,  at  this  hour  of  tho 
day,  I  am  disposed  to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time,  by  observing 
upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  given.  In  truth,  if  this  were  an 
ordinary  case,  and  if  the  object  of  this  prosecution  did  not  inclade 
some  more  momentous  interests  than  the  mere  question  of  tho  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  stands  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  I  should  have  followed  the  example  of  his  counsel,  and  should 
have  declined  making  any  observation  upon  the  evidence.  But, 
gentlemen,  I  do  feel  this  to  be  a  case  of  infinite  importance  indeed — it 
is  a  case  important,  like  all  others  of  this  kind,  by  involving  the  life 
of  a  fellow-subject;  but  it  is  doubly  and  ten-fold  important,  because, 
from  the  evidence  which  haa  been  given  in  the  progress  of  it,  the 
system  of  this  conspiracy  against  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country  has  been  developed  in  all  its  branches ;  and  in  oWrving  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  bringing  home  the  evidence 
of  his  guilt,  I  am  bringing  home  guilt  to  a  person  who,  I  say,  is  the 
centre,  the  life-blood  and  'soul  of  this  atrocious  conspiracy. 

"  Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  oflered 
upon  the  part  of  the  crown  to  substantiate  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  I 
shall  be  very  short  indeed  in  recapitulating  and  observing  upon  it— 
I  shall  have  very  little  more  to  do  than  to  follow  the  statement  which 
w^as  made  by  my  learned  and  eloquent  friend,  who  stated  the  case  upon 
the  part  of  the  crown  ;  because  it  appears  to  me  that  the  outline  which 
was  given  by  him  has  been  with  an  exactness  and  precision  seldom  to 
be  met  with,  followed  up  by  the  proof.  Grentlemen,  what  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  that  evidence  ?  I  shall  not  detain  you  by  detailing 
the  particulars  of  it.  You  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  returning  from 
foreign  countries  some  time  before  hostilities  were  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  between  these  countries  and  France ;  at  first  avowing 
himself — not  disguising  or  concealing  himself — he  was  then  under  no 
necessity  of  doing  so ;  but  when  hostilities  commenced,  and  when  it 
was  not  improbable  that  foreign  invasion  might  co-operate  with  do- 
mestic treason,  you  see  him  throwing  off  the  name  by  which  he  was 
previously  known,  and  disguising  himself  under  new  appellations  and 
sliaracters.     You  see  him  in  tho  luontb  of  March  or  April  going  to  am 
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obscure  lodging  at  HaroldVcross,  assaming  the  name  of  Hewitt,  and 
oouoeaiing  himaelf  there — for  what  purpose  ?  Has  he  called  upon 
any  witness  to  explain  it  to  you,  if  he  were  upon  any  private  enter- 
prise, if  for  fair  and  honourable  views,  or  any  other  purpose  than  that 
which  is  imputed  to  him  by  the  indictment  ?  Has  he  called  a  single 
witness  to  explain  it?  No;  but  after  remaining  six  weeks  or  two 
months  in  this  concealment,  when  matters  l>egan  to  ripen  a  little  more, 
when  the  house  was  hired  in  Thomas-street,  which  became  the  dep6c 
and  magazine  of  military  preiMration,  he  then  thinks  it  ueressary  to 
assume  another  character  and  another  place  of  abode,  accommodated 
to  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action ;  he  abandons  his  lodging,  he  i)ayH 
a  fine  of  sixty-one  guineas  for  a  house  in  Butterfield-lane,  again  dis- 
guised by  another  a.«sumed  name — ^that  of  Ellis.  Has  he  called  any 
person  to  account  for  this,  or  to  excuse  by  argument,  or  even  by 
assertion,  this  conduct  ? — why,  for  any  honest  purpose,  he  should  talve 
this  place  for  his  habitation  under  a  feigned  name  ?        * 

*^  But  you  find  his  plans  of  treason  becoming  more  mature.  He  is 
there  associated  with  two  persons,  one  of  the  name  of  Dowdall.  Wc 
have  not  explained  in  evidence  what  his  situation  is,  or  what  he  had 
been  ;  the  other  is  Quigley-— he  has  been  ascertained  by  the  evidence 
to  have  been  a  person  originally  following  the  occupation  of  a  brick- 
layer ;  but  he  thought  proper  to  desert  the  humble  walk  in  which  he 
was  originally  placed^  and  to  become  a  framer  of  constitutions  and  a 
subverter  of  empire^ 

"  With  these  associates  he  remains  at  Butterfield-lane,  occasionally 
leaving  it  and  returning  again;  whether  he  was  superintending  the 
works  which  were  going  forward,  or  whatever  other  employment  en- 
gaged him,  you  will  determine.  Be  it  what  it  may,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  purpose  of  treason  and  rebellion,  he  has  not  thought  proper  by 
evidence  to  explain  it.  So  matters  continued  until  some  short  time 
before  the  fatal  night  of  the  2drd  of  July.  Matters  became  somewhat 
hastened  by  an  event  which  took  place  about  a  week  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection — a  house  in  Patrick-street,  in  which 
a  quantity  of  powder  had  been  collected  for  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
bellion, exploded.  An  alarm  was  spread  by  this  accident ;  the  con- 
spirators found  that  if  they  delayed  their  schemes  and  waited  for 
foreign  co-operation,  they  would  be  detected  and  defeated,  and  there- 
fore it  became  necessary  to  hasten  to  immediate  action.  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  From  that  time  the  prisoner  is  not  seen  in  his  old 
habitation,  he  moves  into  town,  and  becomes  an  inmate  and  constant 
nhabitant  of  this  dep6t.  These  facts,  which  I  am  stating,  are  not 
collected  by  inference  from  his  disguise,  his  concealment,  or  the  as- 
sumption of  a  foreign  name,  or  the  other  concomitant  circumstances, 
but  are  proved  by  the  positive  testimony  of  three  witnesses,  all  oi 
whom  positively  swear  to  the  identity  of  his  person,  Fleming,  Colgan, 
and  Farrell,  every  one  of  whom  swears  he  saw  the  prisoner  (tallying 
exactly  with  each  other  as  to  his  person,  the  dress  he  wore,  the  func- 
tions he  exercised),  and  every  one  of  whom  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
knowing  him.     You  saw  him  at  Butterfield-laoey  under  the  assumed 
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came  of  Ellis — jon  see  bim  canyin^  the  same  name  into  tbe  dep6ty 
not  wishing  to  avow  liis  own  nntil  the  achievement  of  the  enterprise 
would  crown  it  with  some  additional  eclat 

^'  The  first  witness,  Fleming,  appears  in  the  character  of  a  person 
who  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy— -he  was  acquainted  with  the  depdt 
from  the  moment  it  was  first  taken — ^he  had  access  to  it  and  co-operated 
in  the  design — he  was  taken  upon  suspicion — and  under  these  circum- 
stances he  makes  the  disclosure.  If  the  case  of  the  prosecution  rested 
upon  the  evidence  of  this  man  alone,  though  an  accomplice  in  the 
erime^  it  would  be  sufficient  evidence  to  go  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion, upon  which  you  would  either  acquit  the  prisoner  or  find  him 
guilty.  In  general,  from  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  treason,  from 
tiie  secrecy  with  which  it  is  hatched  and  conducted,  it  frequently 
happens  that  no  other  evidence  can  be  resorted  to  but  that  of  accom- 
plices; and  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  of  such  witnesses, 
their  evidence  is  admissible  to  a  jury.  But,  doubtless,  every  honest 
and  considerate  jury,  whether  in  a  case  of  life  or  not,  will  scrupulously 
weigh  such  evidence.  If  it  be  consistent  with  itself,  disclosing  a  fair 
and  candid  account,  and  is  not  impeached  by  contradictory  tedtimony, 
it  is  sufficient  to  sustain  a  verdict  of  guilt. 

"  But,  gentlemen,  I  take  up  your  time  unnecessarily  in  dwelling 
upon  this  topic,  which  I  introduced  rather  in  justification  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  such  evidence,  than  as  attaching  any  particular 
weight  to  it  in  the  present  instance ;  because,  if  you  blot  it  altogether 
from  your  minds,  you  have  then  the  testimony  of  two  other  persons 
not  tainted  with  the  conspiracy — one  of  them  brought  in  while  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  the  other  taken  by  surprise  when  he  was 
watching  at  the  door — in  every  respect  corroborating  the  testimony  of 
Fleming,  and  substantiating  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  You  heard  the 
kind  of  implements  which  were  prepared,  their  account  of  the  com- 
mand assumed  by  the  prisoner,  living  an  entire  week  in  the  depdt, 
animating  his  workmen,  and  hastening  them  to  the  conclusion  of 
their  business.  When  the  hour  of  action  arrived,  you  see  him  dressed 
in  military  array,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  who  had 
been  shut  up  with  him  in  this  asylum,  and  advancing  with  his  party, 
armed  for  the  capture  of  the  Castle,  and  the  destruction  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ! 

^  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  was  the  part  which  the  prisoner  toi^k 
in  that  night  of  horror,  I  will  not  attempt  to  insinuate  to  you ;  I  hope 
and  trust  in  God,  for  the  sake  of  himself — ^his  fame — ^his  eternal  welfare 
— that  he  was  incapable  of  being  a  party  to  the  barbarities  which  were 
committed ;  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  was,  but  that  he 
headed  this  troop,  and  was  present  while  some  shots  were  fired,  has 
been  proved  by  uncontroverted  testimony.  At  what  time  he  quitted 
th'^m — whether  from  prudence,  despair,  or  disgust  he  retired  from  their 
bands — is  not  proved  by  evidence  upon  the  table ;  but  from  the  moment 
of  the  discomfiture  of  his  project,  we  find  him  again  concealed.  Wo 
trace  him  with  the  badges  of  rebellion  glittering  upon  his  person,  at- 
tended by  the  two  other  consuls,  0.uj;^ley,  the  bricklayer,  and  Dowdall, 
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tho  clerk, — ^whether  for  concealraent,  or  to  stimnlate  the  u-retched 
peasantry  to  other  acts  of  insurrection,  you  will  determine.  We  first 
trace  him  to  Doyle's,  and  then  to  Bagnall's ;  one  identifies  him,  the 
other,  from  her  fears,  incapable  of  doing  so ;  but  the  same  party,  in 
the  same  uniforms,  go  to  her  house,  until  the  apprehension  of  detection 
drove  them  from  her.  When  he  could  no  longer  find  shelter  in  the 
mountains,  nor  stir  up  the  inhabitants  of  them,  he  again  retires  to  his 
former  obscure  lodging,  the  name  of  Ellis  is  abandoned,  the  regimental 
coat  is  abandoned,  and  again  he  assumes  the  name  of  Hewitt.  What 
is  his  conduct  in  this  concealment  ?  He  betrays  his  apprehensidns  of 
being  taken  up  by  government,  for  what  ?  Has  any  explanation  been 
given  to  shew  what  it  could  be,  unless  for  rebellion  ?  There  he  plans 
a  mode  of  escape,  refusing  to  put  his  name  upon  the  door.  Yon  find 
him  taken  a  reluctant  prisoner,  twice  attempting  to  escape,  and  only 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  law  by  force  and  violence.  What  do 
yon  find  then  ?  Has  he  been  afiecting  to  disguise  his  object,  or  that 
his  plan  was  less  dignified  than  his  motive — ^that  of  treason  ?  No  such 
thing.  He  tells  young  Palmer  that  he  was  in  Thomas-street  that 
night,  he  confesses  the  treason,  he  boasts  of  his  uniform,  part  of  which 
was  upon  his  person  when  he  was  taken ;  he  acknowledges  all  this  to 
the  young  man  in  the  house — ^a  witness,  permit  me  to  remark,  not 
carried  away  by  any  excess  of  over-zeal  to  say  any  thing  to  the  injury 
of  the  prisoner,  and  therefore  to  his  testimony,  so  far  as  it  alfects  the 
prisoner,  you  may  with  a  safe  conscience  afibrd  a  reasonable  degree  of 
credit 

^'  Under  what  cireumstances  is  he  taken  ?  In  the  room  in  which  he 
was,  upon  a  chair  near  the  door,  is  found  an  address  to  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  that  address  the 
composer  of  it  acknowledges  himself  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  tor 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  which  he  addresses,  telling  them,  in 
diplomatic  language,  what  conduct  the  undersigned  will  be  compelled 
to  adopt,  if  they  shall  presume  to  execute  the  law.  He  is  the  leader^ 
whose  nod  is  a  fiat,  and  he  warns  them  of  the  consequences 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  decide  whether  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  or  Mrs.  Palmer  was  the  person  who  denounced  those  terms, 
and  this  vengeance  against  the  government.  What  is  found  upon  him? 
A  letter  written  by  a  brother  conspirator,  consulting  him  upon  tho 
present  posture  of  the  rebellion,  their  future  prospects,  and  the  preba- 
bility  of  French  assistance,  and  also  the  probable  efiects  of  that  assist- 
ance, if  it  should  arrive.  What  further  is  found  ?  At  the  dep6tp— 
and  every  thing  found  there,  whetlier  coming  out  of  the  desk  which  he 
appears  to  have  used  and  resorted  to,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  place 
which  he  commanded,  is  evidence  against  him — ^you  find  a  treatise  upon 
the  art  of  war,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  the  party  who  were 
employed  to  effect  this  rebellion ;  but  of  war  they  have  proved  that 
they  are  incapable  of  knowing  any  thing  but  its  ferocities  and  its 
crimes.  You  find  two  proclamations,  detailing  systematically  and  pre- 
cisely the  views  and  objects  of  this  conspiracy,  and  you  find  a  manu- 
■cript  copy  of  one  of  them,  with  interlineations  and  other  marks  of  it« 
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being  an  original  draft  It  will  be  for  you  to  consider  who  was  th« 
framer  of  it — the  man  who  presided  at  the  dep6t,  and  regulated  all 
the  proceedings  there,  or  whether  it  was  formed  bj  Dowdall  the  clerk, 
by  Qaigley  the  bricklayer,  or  by  Stafford  the  Imker,  or  any  of  the 
illiterate  victims  of  the  ambition  of  this  young  man,  who  have  been 
convicted  in  this  court,  or  whether  it  did  not  flow  from  his  pen,  and 
was  dictated  by  his  heart  ? 

^^  Gentlemen,  with  regard  to  this  mass  of  accumulated  evidence, 
forming  irrefragable  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  I  conceive  no 
man  capable  of  putting  together  two  ideas  can  have  a  doubt  Why, 
then,  do  I  address  you,  or  why  should  I  trespass  any  longer  upon  your 
time  and  your  attention  ?  Because,  as  I  have  aJieady  mentioned,  I 
feel  this  to  be  a  case  of  great  public  expectation,  of  the  very  last 
national  importance ;  and  because,  when  I  am  prosecuting  a  man  in 
whose  veins  the  life's  blood  of  this  conspiracy  flowed,  I  expose  to  the 
public  eye  the  utter  meanness  and  insufficiency  of  its  resources.  What 
does  it  avow  itself  to  be  ?  A  plan — not  to  correct  the  excesses,  or 
reform  the  abuses  of  the  government  of  the  country ;  not  to  remove 
any  specks  or  imperfections  which  might  have  gr(»wn  upon  the  surface 
of  the  constitution,  or  to  restrain  the  overgrown  power  of  the  crown, 
or  to  restore  any  privilege  to  Parliament,  or  to  throw  any  new  security 
around  the  liberty  of  the  subject  No.  But  it  plainly  and  boldly 
avows  itself  to  be  a  plan  to  separate  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  up- 
root the  monarchy,  and  establbh  ^  a  free  and  independent  republic  in 
Ireland '  in  its  place  !  To  sever  the  connection  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland!  Gentlemen,  I  should  feel  it  a  waste  of  words  and 
of  public  time,  were  I  to  address  you  or  any  person  within  the  limits 
of  my  voices-were  I  to  talk  of  the  frantic  desperation  of  the  plan  of 
any  man  who  speculates  upon  the  dissolution  of  that  empire  whose 
glory  and  whose  happiness  depends  upon  its  indissoluble  connection. 
6ut  were  it  practicable  to  sever  that  connection,  to  untie  the  links 
which  bind  us  to  the  British  constitution,  and  to  turn  us  adrift  upon 
the  turbulent  ocean  of  revolution,  who  could  answer  for  the  existence 
of  this  country,  as  an  independent  country,  for  a  year?  God  and 
nature  have  made  the  two  countries  essential  to  each  other ;  let  them 
cling  to  each  other  to  the  end  of  time,  and  their  united  affection  and 
loyalty  will  be  proof  against  the  machinations  of  the  world. 

^'  But  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  By  establishing  ^  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent republic  !'  High-sounding  name !  I  would  ask,  whether  the 
man  who  used  them  understood  what  he  meant  ?  I  will  not  ask  what 
may  be  its  benefits,  for  I  know  its  evils.  There  is  no  magic  in  the 
name.  We  have  heard  of  ^  free  and  independent  republics,'  and  have 
since  seen  the  most  abject  slavery  that  ever  groaned  under  iron 
despotism  growing  out  of  them. 

^  Formerly,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  have  seen  revolutions  effected 
by  some  great  call  of  the  people,  ripe  for  change  and  unfitted  by  their 
habits  for  ancient  forms ;  but  here,  from  the  obscurity  of  concealment, 
and  by  the  voice  of  that  pigmy  authority,  self-creat^,  and  fearing  to 
shew  itself  but  in  arms  under  cover  of  the  night,  we  are  called  upon 
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(o  surrender  a  constitution  which  has  lasted  for  a  period  of  one  tliou- 
sand  years.  Has  any  body  of  the  people  come  forward,  statin?  any 
grievance  or  announcing  their  demand  for  a  change  ?  No.  But  while 
the  country  is  peaceful,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  constitution, 
growing  nch  and  happy  under  it,  a  few  desperate,  obscure,  con- 
temptible adventurers  in  the  trade  of  revolution  form  a  scheme  against 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land,  and  by  force  and  violence  to 
overthrow  an  ancient  and  venerable  constitution,  and  to  plunge  a  whole 
people  into  the  horrors  of  civil  warl 

^^  If  the  wisest  head  that  ever  lived  had  framed  the  wisest  system  of 
laws  which  human  ingenuity  could  devise — if  he  were  satisfied  that  the 
system  was  exactly  fitted  to  the  disposition  of  the  people  for  whom  he 
intended  it,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  that  people  were  anxious 
for  its  adoption,  yet  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  under  all  these  circum- 
stances of  fitness  and  disposition,  a  well-judging  mind  and  a  humane 
heart  would  pause  awhile  and  stop  upon  the  brink  of  his  purj)08c, 
before  he  would  hazard  the  peace  of  the  country,  by  resorting  to  force 
for  the  establishment  of  his  system ;  but  here,  in  the  phrenzy  of  dis- 
tempered ambition,  the  author  of  the  proclamation  conceives  the  project 
of  *  a  free  and  independent  republic,' — ^he  at  once  flings  it  down,  and 
ho  tells  every  man  in  the  community,  rich  or  poor,  loyal  or  disloyal, 
be  must  adopt  it  at  the  peril  of  being  considered  an  enemy  to  the 
country,  and  of  suffering  the  pains  and  penalties  attendant  there- 
upon. 

*'  And  how  was  this  revolution  to  be  effected  ?  The  proclamation 
conveys  an  insinuation  that  it  was  to  be  effected  by  their  own  force, 
entirely  independent  of  foreign  ajssrstance.  TVhy?  Because  it  was 
well  known  that  there  remained  in  'this  country  few  so  depraved,  so 
lost  to  the  welfare  of  their  native  land,  that  would  not  shudder  at 
forming  an  alliance  with  France,  and  therefore  the  people  of  Ireland 
are  told,  *  the  effort  is  to  be  entirely  your  own,  independent  of  foreign 
aid.'  But  how  does  this  tally  with  the  time  when  the  scheme  was  first 
hatched — the  very  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France  ?  How  does  this  tally  with  the  fact  of  consulting  in  the  dep6t 
about  co-operating  with  the  French,  which  has  been  proved  in  evi- 
dence? But,  gentlemen,  out  of  the  proclamation  I  convict  him  of 
duplicity.  He  tells  the  government  of  the  country  not  to  resist  their 
mandate,  or  think  that  they  can  effectually  suppress  rebellion  by  putting 
down  the  present  attempt,  but  that  *  they  will  have  to  crush  a  greater 
exertion,  rendered  still  greater  by  foreign  assistance ;'  so  that  upon  the 
face  of  the  proclamation  they  avowed,  in  its  naked  deformity,  the 
abominable  plan  of  an  alliance  with  the  usurper  of  the  French  throne, 
to  overturn  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  land,  and  to  substitute  a 
new  republic  in  its  place. 

"  Gentlemen,  so  far  I  have  taken  up  your  time  with  observing  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  its  objects,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  proposed  to  effectuate  them.  Let  me  now  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  pretexts  by  which  they  seek  to  support  them.  They  have 
not  stated  what  particular  grievance  or  oppression  is  complained  of— 
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but  they  liave  trayelled  back  into  the  histoij  of  mx  centinies,  they 
havo  raked  up  the  ashes  of  former  cruelties  and  rebellions,  and  npon 
the  nAemorj  of  them  they  call  npon  the  good  people  of  Uiis  coantry 
to  embark  icto  similar  troubles ;  but  they  forget  to  tell  the  people  that 
until  the  infection  of  new-fangled  French  principles  was  introdaoed, 
this  country  was  for  one  hundred  years  free  from  the  slightest  symptom 
of  rebellion,  advancing  in  improvement  of  every  kind  beyond  any 
example,  while  the  former  animosities  of  the  country  were  melting 
down  into  a  general  system  of  philanthropy  and  cordial  attachment  to 
each  other.  They  forget  to  teU  the  people  whom  they  address  that 
they  have  been  enjoying  the  benefit  of  equal  laws,  by  which  the  pro- 
perty, the  person,  and  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of  every  man 
ai*e  abundantly  protected ;  they  have  not  pointed  out  a  single  instance 
of  oppression.  Give  me  leave  to  ask  any  man  who  may  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  ddiuded  by  those  enemies  of  the  law,  what  is  there  to 
pi'event  the  exercise  of  honest  industry  and  enjoying  the  produce  of  it? 
Does  any  man  presume  to  invade  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pro- 
perty ?  If  he  does,  is  not  the  punishment  of  the  law  brought  down 
upon  him  ?  What  does  he  want  ?  What  is  it  that  any  rational  friend 
to  freedom  could  expect,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  fully 
and  amply  in  the  possession  of?  And  therefore,  when  those  idle  stories 
are  told  of  six  hundred  years'  oppression,  and  of  rebellions  prevailing 
when  this  country  was  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and 
which  have  long  since  passed  away,  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  a  fact 
to  rest  upon,  they  are  a  fraud  upon  feeling,  and  are  the  pretext  of  the 
factious  and  ambitious  working  upon  credulity  and  ignorance. 

*"'  Let  me  allude  to  another  topic :  They  call  for  revenge  on  account 
of  the  removal  of  the  Parliament.  Those  men  who,  in  1798,  endea- 
voured to  destroy  the  Parliament,  now  call  upon  the  loyal  men,  who 
opposed  its  transfer,  to  join  them  in  rebellion— an  appeal  vain  and 
fruitless.  Look  around  and  see  with  what  zeal  and  loyalty  they  rallied 
round  the  throne  and  constitution  of  the  country.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  difference  of  opinion  heretofore  among  Irishmen  upon 
some  points,  when  armed  rebels  appear  against  the  laws  and  public 
peace,  every  minor  difference  is  annihilated  in  the  paramount  claim  of 
duty  to  our  king  and  country. 

^^  So  much,  gentlemen,  for  the  nature  of  this  conspiracy,  and  the 
pretexts  upon  which  it  rests.  Suffer  me  for  a  moment  to  call  yciir 
attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  edicts  published  by  the  conspirators. 
They  have  denounced,  that  if  a  single  Irish  soldier — or  in  more  faithful 
description,  Irish  rebel — shall  lose  his  life  after  the  battle  is  over, 
quarter  is  neither  to  be  given  or  tsiken.  Observe  the  equality  of  the 
reasoning  of  thesa  promulgere  of  liberty  and  equality.  Tlio  distinction 
is  this  :  English  troops  are  peniiitted  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  to  maintain  their 
allegiance— but  if  an  Irish  soldier,  yeoman,  or  other  loyal  person,  who 
shall  not,  within  the  space  of  fourteen  days  from  the  date  and  issuing 
forth  of  their  sovereign  proclamation,  appear  in  arms  with  theni-*if  he 
presumes  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  his  duty,  and  his 
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tnterest,  if  he  has  the  hardihood  to  be  loyal  to  his  sovereign  and  his 
coantry— 'he  is  proclaimed  a  traitor,  his  life  is  forfeited,  and  his  pro- 
perty is  confiscated.  A  sacred  palladium  is  thrown  oyer  the  rebel 
cause — while,  in  the  same  breath,  nndistinguishing  yengeance  is  de- 
nounced against  those  who  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  existing  and 
ancient  laws  of  the  country.  For  God's  sake,  to  whom  are  we  called 
upon  to  deliver  up,  with  only  fourteen  days  to  consider  of  it,  all  the 
advantages  we  ei^joy  ?  Who  are  they  who  claim  the  obedience  ?  The 
prisoner  is  the  principal.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  harsh  of 
him ;  a  young  man  of  considerable  talents,  if  used  with  precaution,  and 
of  respectable  rank  in  society,  if  content  to  conform  himself  to  its 
laws.  But  when  he  assumes  the  -manner  and  the  tone  of  a  legislator, 
and  calls  upon  all  ranks  of  people,  the  instant  the  provisional  govern- 
ment proclaim  in  the  abstract  a  new  government,  without  specifying 
what  the  new  laws  are  to  be,  or  how  the  people  are  to  be  conducted 
and  managed,  but  that  the  moment  it  is  announced,  the  whole  consti- 
tuted authority  is  to  yield  to  him — it  becomes  an  extravagance 
bordering  upon  phrenzy ;  this  is  going  beyond  the  example  of  all 
former  times.  If  a  rightful  sovereign  were  restored,  he  would  forbear 
to  inflict  punishment  upon  those  who  submitted  to  the  king  de  facto; 
but  here  there  is  no  such  forbearance— we  who  have  lived  under  a 
king,  not  only  de  factOy  but  de  jure  in  possession  of  the  throne,  are 
called  upon  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  prisoner,  to  Dowdall,  the  va- 
grant politician,  to  the  bricklayer,  to  the  baker,  the  old  clothes  man, 
the  hod  man,  and  the  ostler.  These  are  the  persons  to  whom  this  pro- 
clamation, in  its  majesty  and  dignity,  calls  upon  a  great  people  to 
yield  obedience,  and  a  powerful  government  to  give  ^  a  prompt,  manly, 
and  sagacious  acquiescence  to  their  just  and  unalterable  determination!' 
*  We  call  upon  the  British  government  not  to  be  so  mad  as  to  oppose 
ns.*  Why,  gentlemen,  this  goes  beyond  all  serious  discussion,  and  I 
mention  it  merely  to  shew  the  contemptible  nature  of  this  conspiracy, 
which  hoped  to  have  set  the  entire  country  in  a  flame ;  when  it  was 
joined  by  nineteen  counties  from  north  to  south,  catching  the  electrical 
spark  of  revolution,  they  engaged  in  the  conspiracy :  the  general,  with 
his  lieutenant-general,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  col- 
lected not  merely  from  the  city,  but  from  the  neighbouring  counties, 
and  when  all  the  strength  is  collected,  voluntary  and  forced,  they  are 
stopped  in  their  progress,  in  the  first  glow  of  their  valour,  by  the 
honest  voice  of  a  single  peace  ofiicer,  at  which  the  provincial  forces, 
disconcerted  and  alarmed^  ran  like  hares  when  one  hundred  soldiers 
appeared  against  them. 

^  Gentlemen,  why  do  I  state  these  facts  ?  Is  it  to  shew  that  the 
government  need  not  be  vigilant,  or  that  our  gallant  countrymen  shonld 
relax  in  their  exertions  ?  By  no  means ;  but  to  induce  the  miserable 
victims  who  have  been  misled  by  those  phantoms  of  revolutionary  de- 
lusion, to  shew  them  that  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  abandoning  a 
cause  which  cannot  protect  itself  and  exposes  them  to  destruction,  and 
to  adhere  to  the  peaceful  and  secure  habits  of  honest  industry.  If  they 
knew  ity  they  have  no  reason  to  repine  at  their  lot ;  Providence  is  n^ 
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SO  uukioJ  to  tbem  in  casting  them  in  that  humhle  walk  in  which  the]f 
are  placed.  Let  them  obey  the  law  and  cultivate  religion,  and  worship 
their  God  in  their  own  way.  They  may  prosecute  their  labour  ic 
peace  and  tranquillity;  they  need  not  enyy  the  highor  ranks  of  life» 
but  may  look  with  pity  upon  that  vicious  despot  who  watches  with 
the  sleepless  eye  of  disquieting  ambition,  and  sits  a  wretched  usurper 
trembling  upon  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
awaken  any  remorse,  except  suoh  as  may  be  salutary  to  himself  and 
the  country,  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner.  But  when  he  reflects  that 
he  has  stooped  from  the  honourable  situation  in  which  his  birth,  talents, 
and  his  education  placed  him,  to  debauch  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
of  ignorant  men  with  the  phantomd  of  liberty  and  equality,  he  must 
feel  that  it  was  an  unworthy  use  of  his  talents-»he  should  feel  remorse 
for  the  consequences  which  ensued,  grievous  to  humanity  and  virtue, 
and  should  endeavour  to  make  all  the  atonement  he  can,  by  employing 
the  little  time  which  remains  for  him  in  endeavouring  to  undeceive 
them 

^'Liberty  and  equality  are  dangerous  names  to  make  use  of.  If 
properly  understood,  they  mean  enjoyment  of  personal  freedom  under 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws ;  and  a  genuine  love  of  liberty  incul- 
cates an  affection  for  our  friends,  our  king  and  country,  a  reverence 
for  their  lives,  an  anxiety  for  their  safety,  a  feeling  which  advances 
from  private  to  public  life,  until  it  expands  and  swells  into  the  more 
dignified  names  of  philanthropy  and  philosophy.  But  in  the  cant  of 
modem  philosophy,  these  affections,  which  form  the  ennobling  distinc- 
tions of  mans  nature,  are  all  thrown  aside;  all  the  vices  of  his 
character  are  made  the  instruments  of  moral  good — an  abstract  quantity 
of  vice  may  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  moral  good.  To  a  man 
whose  principles  are  thus  poisoned  and  his  judgment  perverted,  the 
most  flagitious  crimes  lose  their  names ;  robbery  and  murder  become 
moral  good.  He  is  taught  not  to  startle  at  putting  to  death  a  fellow- 
creature,  if  it  be  represented  as  a  mode  of  contributing  to  the  good  of 
all.  In  pursuit  of  those  phantoms  and  chimeras  of  the  brain,  they 
abolish  feelings  and  instincts,  which  God  and  nature  have  planted  in 
our  hearts  for  the  good  of  human  kind.  Thus,  by  the  printed  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  liberty  and  a  free  republic,  murder  is  pro- 
hibited and  proscribed ;  and  yet  you  heard  how  this  caution  against 
excesses  was  followed  up  by  the  recital  of  every  grievance  that  ever 
existed,  and  which  could  excite  every  bad  feeling  of  the  heart,  the 
most  vengeful  cruelty  and  insatiate  thirst  for  blood. 

'^  Gentlemen,  I  am  anxious  to  suppose  that  the  mind  of  the  prisoner 
recoiled  at  the  scenes  of  murder  which  he  witnessed,  and  I  mention 
one  circumstance  with  satisfaction — ^it  appears  he  saved  the  life  of 
Farrell ;  and  may  the  recollection  of  that  one  good  action  cheer  him  in 
his  last  moments.  But  though  he  may  not  have  planned  individual 
murders,  that  is  no  excuse  to  justify  his  embarking  in  treason,  which 
must  be  followed  by  every  species  of  crimes.  It  is  supported  by  the 
rabble  of  the  country,  while  the  rank,  the  wealth,  and  the  power  of 
the  country  is  opposed  to  it     Let  loose  the  rabble  of  the  countiy  horn 
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the  Oilntaiy  restraints  of  the  law,  and  who  can  take  upon  him  to  limit 
their  barbarities?  Who  can  say  he  will  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  rule  it  when  wildest  ?  Let  loose  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
what  power  less  than  omnipotent  can  control  them  ?  So  it  is  with  the 
rabble:  let  them  loose,  and  who  can  restrain  them?  What  claim, 
then,  can  the  prisoner  have  upon  the  compassion  of  a  jury,  because,  in 
the  general  destruction  which  his  schemes  necessarily  produce,  he  did 
not  meditate  imliTidual  murder  ?  In  the  short  space  of  a  qnarter  of 
an  hour  what  a  scene  of  blood  and  horror  was  exhibited!  I  trust 
that  the  blood  which  has  been  shed  in  tlie  streets  of  Dublin  upon  that 
night,  and  since  upon  the  scaffold,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  shed, 
will  not  be  visited  upon  the  head  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  what  are  the  limits  of  the  mercy  of  God  ;  what  a  sincere  repent- 
ance of  those  crimes  may  effect :  but  I  do  say,  that  if  this  unfortunate 
young  gentleman  retains  any  of  the  seeds  of  humanity  in  his  heart,  or 
possesses  any  of  those  qualities  which  a  virtuous  education  in  a  liberal 
seminary  must  have  planted  in  his  bosom,  he  will  make  an  atonement 
to  his  God  and  his  country,  by  employing  whatever  time  remains  to 
him  in  warning  his  deluded  countrymen  from  persevering  in  their 
schemes.  Much  blood  has  been  shed — and  he,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  immolated  by  his  followers  if  he  had  succeeded.  They  are  a 
blood-thirsty  crew,  incapable  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and 
equally  incapable  of  obtaining  rational  freedom,  if  it  were  wanting  in 
this  country,  as  they  are  of  enjoying  it.  They  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  most  sacred  blood  of  the  country,  and  yet  they  call  upon  God  to 
prosper  their  cause,  as  it  is  just !  But  as  it  is  atrocious,  wicked,  and 
abominable,  I  most  devoutly  invoke  that  God  to  confound  and  over- 
whelm it." 

Lord  Norbury  recapitulated  the  evidence  to  the  jury. 

The  jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  having  been  prayed  upon  the  accnt^ed, 
and  the  customary  proclamation  for  silence  made,  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
asked  him,  *^  what  he  had  to  say  why  judgment  of  death  and  execution 
should  not  be  awarded  against  him,  according  to  law?" 

With  perfect  calmness  the  prisoner  bowed  to  the  court,  and  thus 
addressed  it: — 
"  My  Lords, 

*^  What  have  I  to  say  that  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  on 
me  according  to  law  ?  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  can  alter  your  pre- 
determination, nor  that  will  become  me  to  say,  with  any  view  to  the 
mitigation  of  that  sentence  which  you  are  here  to  pronounce,  and  I 
must  abide  by.  But  I  have  that  to  say  which  interests  me  more  than 
life,  and  which  you  have  laboured  (as  was  necessarily  your  office  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  this  oppressed  country)  to  destroy — I  have 
!nuch  to  say,  why  my  reputation  should  be  rescued  from  the  load  of 
false  accusation  and  calumny  which  has  been  heaped  upon  it.  I  do 
not  imagine  that,  seated  where  you  are,  your  minds  can  be  so  free  from 
impurity  as  to  receive  the  least  impression  from  what  I  am  going  to 
utter.     I  have  no  hopes  that  I  can  anchor  my  character  iu  the  brea«l 
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of  a  oeuTt  constituted  and  trammelled  as  this  is.  I  onlj  wish,  ajd  that 
is  tho  utmost  I  expect,  that  your  lordships  may  suffer  it  to  float  down 
your  memories  untainted  by  the  foul  breath  of  prejudice,  until  it  finds 
some  more  hospitable  harbour  to  shelter  it  from  the  storm  by  which  it 
is  at  present  buffeted. 

^'  Were  I  only  to  suffer  death,  after  being  adjudged  guilty  by  your 
tribunal,  I  should  bow  in  silence,  and  meet  the  fate  that  awaits  me 
without  a  murmur :  but  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which  delivers  my 
body  to  the  executioner,  will,  through  the  ministry  of  that  law,  labour 
in  its  own  vindication,  to  consign  my  character  to  obloquy ;  for  there 
must  be  guilt  somewhere, — whether  in  the  sentence  of  the  court  or  in 
the  catastrophe,  posterity  must  determine.  A  man  in  my  situation, 
my  lords,  has  not  only  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  fortune,  and  the 
forces  of  power  over  minds  which  it  has  corrupted  or  subjugated,  but 
the  difficulties  of  established  prejudice.  The  man  dies,  but  his  memory 
lives ;  that  mine  may  not  perish — that  it  may  live  in  the  memory  of 
my  countrymen — I  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to  vindicate  myself 
from  some  of  the  charges  alleged  against  me.  When  my  spirit  shall 
be  wafted  to  a  more  friendly  port — ^when  my  shade  shall  have  joined 
the  bands  of  those  martyred  heroes  who  have  shed  their  blood  on  tho 
scaffold  and  in  the  field,  in  defence  of  their  country  and  virtue,  this  is 
my  hope — I  wish  that  my  memory  and  name  may  animate  those  who 
survive  me,  while  I  look  down  with  complacency  on  the  destruction  of 
that  perfidious  government  which  upholdis  its  domination  by  blasphemy 
of  the  Most  High ;  which  displays  its  power  over  man  as  over  the 
beasts  of  the  forest ;  which  sets  man  upon  his  brother,  and  lifts  his 
hand,  in  the  name  of  Qod,  against  the  throat  of  his  fellow  who  believes 
or  doubts  a  little  more  than  the  government  standard — a  government 
steeled  to  barbarity  by  the  cries  of  the  orphans  and  the  tears  of  the 
widows  which  it  has  made. 

QHere  Lord  Norbury  interrupted  Mr.  Emmet,  observing,  that  mean 
and  wicked  enthusiasts  who  felt  as  he  did,  were  not  equal  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  wild  designs.^ 

^^  I  appeal  to  the  immaculate  God — ^I  swear  by  the  throne  of  Hea- 
ven, before  which  I  must  shortly  appear — ^by  the  blood  of  the  murdered 
patriots  who  have  gone  before  me,  that  my  conduct  has  been,  through 
all  this  peril  and  through  all  my  purposes,  governed  only  by  the  con- 
viction which  I  have  uttered,  and  by  no  other  view  than  that  of  their 
cure,  and  the  emancipation  of  my  country  from  the  superinhuman 
oppression  under  which  she  has  so  long  and  too  patiently  travailed ; 
and  I  confidently  and  assuredly  hope  that,  wild  and  chimerical  as  it 
may  appear,  there  is  still  union  and  strength  in  Ireland  to  accomptish 
this  noblest  enterprise. 

^^  Of  this  I  speak  with  the  confidence  of  immense  knowledge,  and 
with  the  consolation  that  appertains  to  that  confidence.  Think  not, 
my  lords,  I  say  this  for  the  petty  gratification  of  giving  you  a  transi- 
tory uneasiness  :  a  man  who  never  yet  raised  his  voice  to  assert  a  He, 
will  not  hazard  his  character  with  posterity,  by  asserting  a  falsehood 
on  a  subject  so  important  to  his  country,  and  on  an  occasion  like  this. 
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Ycfl,  my  lords«  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  have  his  epitaph  written 
until  his  country  is  liberated,  will  not  leavo  a  weapon  in  the  power  of 
envy,  nor  a  pretence  to  impeach  tlio  probity  which  he  means  to  pre- 
serve even  in  the  grave  to  which  tyranny  consigns  him. 
QHe  was  again  interrupted  by  the  court.^ 

^^  Again  I  say,  what  I  have  spoken  was  not  intended  for  your  lord- 
ships, whose  pituation  I  commiserate  rather  than  envy — my  expres- 
sions were  for  my  countrymen ;  if  there  is  an  Irishman  present,  let  my 
last  words  cheer  him  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 

QLord  Norbury  again  interrupted,  and  said,  that  he  did  not  sit  there 
to  hear  treason.]] 

^'  I  have  alwajTB  understood  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  judge,  when  a 
prisoner  has  been  convicted,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  I 
have  also  understood  the  judges  sometimes  think  it  their  duty  to  hear 
with  patience,  and  to  speak  with  humanity,  to  exhort  the  victim  of  the 
laws,  and  to  offer  with  tender  benignity  their  opinion  of  the  motives 
by  which  he  was  actuated  in  the  crime  of  which  he  was  adjudged 
guilty.  That  a  judge  has  thought  it  his  duty  so  to  have  done,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  but  where  is  the  boasted  freedom  of  your  institutions— 
where  is  the  vaunted  impartiality,  clemency,  and  mildness  of  your 
courts  of  justice,  if  an  unfortunate  prisoner,  whom  your  policy,  and  not 
your  justice,  is  about  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  is 
not  suffered  to  explain  his  motives  sincerely  and  truly,  and  to  vindicate 
the  principles  by  which  he  was  actuated  ? 

^*'  My  lords,  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  system  of  angry  justice  to  bow 
a  man's  mind  by  humiliation  to  the  proposed  ignominy  of  the  scaffold ; 
but  worse  to  me  than  the  purposed  shame,  or  the  scaffold's  terrors, 
would  be  the  shame  of  such  foul  and  unfounded  imputations  as  have 
Ikhju  laid  against  me  in  this  court.  You,  my  lord,  are  a  judge ;  I  am 
the  supposed  culprit ;  I  am  a  man,  you  are  a  man  also ;  by  a  revolu- 
tion of  power  we  might  change  places,  though  we  never  could  charac- 
ters. If  I  stand  at  the  bar  of  this  court,  and  dare  not  vindicate  my 
character,  what  a  farce  is  your  justice  !  If  I  stand  at  this  bar,  and 
dare  not  vindicate  my  character,  how  dare  you  calumniate  it  ?  Does 
the  sentence  of  death,  which  your  unhallowed  policy  inflicts  on  my 
body,  also  condemn  my  tongue  to  silence,  and  my  reputation  to  re- 
proach ?  Your  executioner  may  abridge  the  period  of  my  existence, 
but  while  I  exist,  I  shall  not  forbear  to  vindicate  my  character  and 
motives  from  your  aspersions ;  and  as  a  man  to  whom  fame  is  far 
dearer  than  life,  I  will  make  the  last  use  of  that  life  in  doing  justice  to 
that  reputation  which  is  to  live  after  me,  and  which  is  the  only  legacy 
I  can  leave  to  those  I  honour  and  love,  and  for  whom  I  am  proud  to 
I)eri8h. 

'^  As  men,  my  lords,  we  must  appear  on  the  great  day  at  one  com- 
mon tribunal,  and  it  will  then  remain  for  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  to 
shew  a  collected  univei-se,  who  was  engaged  in  the  most  virtuous  ac- 
tions or  actuated  by  the  purest  motives — ^by  the  country's  oppressors 
or — 
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^Here  he  was  again  interrupted,  and  told  to  listen  to  the  sentence  of 
the  law.] 

**  My  lords,  will  a  dying  man  be  denied  the  legal  privilege  of  excul- 
pating himself,  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  of  an  undeserved  reproach, 
thrown  upon  him  during  his  trial,  by  charging  him  with  ambition,  ami 
attempting  to  cast  away,  for  a  paltry  consideration,  the  liberties  of  his 
country  ?  Why  did  your  lordships  insult  me — or  rather,  why  insult 
justice,  in  demanding  of  me  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced ?  I  know,  my  lord,  that  form  prescribes  that  you  should  ask 
the  question ;  the  form  also  prescribes  the  right  of  answering.  This, 
no  doubt,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  so  might  the  whole  ceremony  of 
the  trial,  since  sentence  was  already  pronounced  at  the  Castle  before 
your  jury  was  eropanclled.  Your  lordships  are  but  the  priests  of  the 
oracle,  and  I  submit :  but  I  insist  on  the  whole  of  the  forms. 
[[Here  the  court  desired  him  to  proceed.] 

"  I  am  charged  with  beine  an  emissary  of  France.  An  emissary  of 
France !  and  for  what  end  f  It  is  alleged  that  I  wished  to  sell  the 
independence  of  my  country !  and  for  what  end  ?  Was  this  the  object 
of  my  ambition  ?  and  is  this  the  mode  by  which  a  tribunal  of  justice 
reconciles  contradictions  ?  No,  I  am  no  emissary,  and  my  ambition 
was  to  hold  a  place  among  the  deliverers  of  my  country — not  in  power, 
nor  in  profit,  but  in  the  glory  of  the  achievement  &11  my  country's 
independence  to  France  !  and  for  what  ?  Was  it  for  a  change  of  mas- 
ters ?  No,  but  for  ambition  !  Oh  !  my  country,  was  it  personal  am- 
bition that  could  influence  me  ?  Had  it  been  the  soul  of  my  actions, 
could  I  not,  by  my  education  and  fortune— by  the  rank  and  conside- 
ration of  my  family,  have  placed  myself  among  the  proudest  of  the 
oppressors  ?  My  country  was  my  idol ;  to  it  I  sacrificed  every  selfish, 
every  endearing  sentiment,  and  for  it  1  now  offer  up  my  life.  Ob 
God  !  No,  my  lords ;  I  acted  as  an  Irishman,  determined  on  deliver- 
ing his  countrymen  from  the  yoke  of  a  domestic  faction,  which  is  its 
joint  partner  and  perpetrator  in  the  patricide,  for  the  ignominy  of 
existing  with  an  exterior  of  splendour  and  a  consciousness  of  innate 
depravity ;  it  was  the  wish  of  my  heart  to  extricate  my  country  from 
the  doubly  rivetted  despotism.  I  wished  to  place  her  independence 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  on  earth — I  wished  to  exalt  her  to  that 
proud  station  in  the  world. 

"  Connection  with  France  was  indeed  intended — ^but  only  as  far  as 
mutual  interests  would  sanction  or  require.  Were  they  to  assume  any 
authority  inconsistent  with  the  purest  independence,  it  would  be  the 
signal  for  its  destruction.  We  sought  aid,  and  we  sought  it  as  we 
had  assurance  we  should  obtain  it — as  auxiliaries  in  war,  and  allies  in 
peace. 

*'  Were  the  French  to  come  as  invaders  or  enemies,  uninvited  by 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  I  should  oppose  them  to  the  utmost  of  my 
strength.  Yes,  my  countrymen,  I  should  advise  you  to  meet  them  on 
the  beach  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other ;  I  would 
meet  them  with  all  the  destructive  fury  of  war,  and  I  w^uld  animate 
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mj  coantiTmen  to  immolate  them  in  their  boats  before  they  had  con- 
taminated the  soil  of  my  country.  If  they  succeeded  in  landing,  and 
if  forced  to  retire  before  superior  discipline,  I  would  dispute  every  inch 
of  ground,  bum  every  blade  of  gnuss,  and  the  last  entrenchment  of 
liberty  should  be  my  grave.  What  I  could  not  do  myself,  if  I  should 
fall,  I  should  leave  as  a  last  charge  to  my  countrymen  to  accomplish, 
because  I  should  feel  conscious  that  life,  any  more  than  death,  is  un- 
profitable when  a  foreign  nation  holds  my  country  in  subjection. 

^^  But  it  was  not  as  an  enemy  the  succours  of  France  were  to  land. 
I  looked  indeed  for  the  assistance  of  France,  but  I  wished  to  prove  to 
France,  and  to  the  world,  that  Irishmen  deserved  to  be  assisted  ;  that 
they  were  indignant  at  slavery,  and  ready  to  assert  the  independence 
and  liberty  of  their  country. 

"  I  wished  to  procure  for  my  country  the  guarantee  which  Washing- 
ton procured  for  America — to  procure  an  aid  which,  by  its  example, 
would  be  as  important  as  its  valour — disciplined,  gallant,  pregnant 
with  science  and  experience ;  who  would  perceive  the  good,  and  polish 
the  rough  points  of  our  character ;  they  would  come  to  us  as  strangers, 
and  leave  us  as  friends,  after  sharing  our  perils  and  elevating  our 
destiny.  These  were  my  objects — not  to  receive  new  taskmasters,  but 
to  expel  old  tyrants ;  these  were  my  viewr,  and  these  only  became 
Irishmen.  It  was  for  these  ends  I  sought  aid  from  France,  because 
France,  even  as  an  enemy,  could  not  be  more  implacable  than  tlie 
enemy  already  in  the  bosom  of  my  country. 

[^Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  court.] 

"  I  have  been  charged  with  that  importance  in  the  efl'orts  to  emranci- 
pate  my  countrymen  as  to  be  considered  the  keystone  of  the  combination 
of  Irishmen,  or,  as  your  lordship  expressed  it,  ^  the  life  and  blood  of 
the  conspiracy.'  Yon  do  me  honour  over-much — ^you  have  given  to 
tho  subaltern  all  the  credit  of  a  superior.  There  are  men  engaged  in 
this  conspiracy  who  are  not  only  superior  to  me,  but  even  to  your  own 
computation  of  yourself,  my  lord;  before  the  splendour  of  who8o 
genius  and  virtues  I  should  bow  with  respectful  deference,,  and  wlio 
would  think  themselves  disgraced  to  be  called  your  friend,  and  who 
would  not  disgrace  themseUxs  by  shaking  your  blood-stained  hand. 
[^ Again  the  judge  interrupted  him.]] 

"  What,  my  lord  !  shall  you  tell  me  on  the  passage  to  that  scaflolu 
which  that  tyranny,  of  which  you  are  only  the  intermediary  executioner, 
has  erected  for  my  murder,  that  I  am  accountable  for  all  the  blood  that 
has  and  will  be  shefl  in  this  struggle  of  the  oppressed  against  the 
oppressor;  shall  you  tell  me  this,  and  shall  I  be  so  very  a  slave  as  nut 
to  repel  it ! 

'  [  do  not  fear  to  approach  the  Omni|>otent  Judge,  to  annwer  for  the 
conduct  of  my  whole  life,  and  am  I  to  be  appalled  and  falsified  by  a 
mere  remnant  of  mortality !  By  you,  too,  who,  if  it  were  possible  to 
collect  all  the  innocent  blood  that  yon  have  she^l  in  your  unhallowed 
ministry  in  one  great  reservoir,  your  lordship  might  swim  in  it. 
Here  the  judge  interfered.^ 

*'  Let  no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead,  to  charge  me  with  dishonour; 
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iec  no  man  attaint  my  memory,  by  believing  tLat  I  conld  have  engaged 
in  any  canse  but  of  my  country's  liberty  and  independence,  or  &at  I 
became  the  pliant  minion  of  power  in  the  oppression  or  the  miseries  of 
my  countrymen.  The  proclamation  of  the  provisional  government 
speaks  for  our  views ;  no  inference  can  be  tortured  from  it  to  counte- 
nance barbarity  or  debasement  at  home,  or  subjection,  humiliation,  or 
treachery  from  abroad.  I  would  not  have  submitted  to  a  foreign 
oppressor,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  resist  the  present  domestic 
oppressor.  In  the  dignity  of  freedom  I  would  have  fought  on  the 
threshold  of  my  country,  and  its  enemy  should  only  enter  by  passing 
over  my  lifeless  corpse.  And  am  I,  who  lived  but  for  my  country, 
and  who  have  subjected  myself  to  the  dangers  of  the  jealous  and 
watchful  oppressor,  and  the  bondage  of  the  grave,  only  to  give  my 
countrymen  their  rights,  and  my  country  her  independence — ^am  I  to 
be  loaded  with  calumny  and  not  sufiered  to  resent  or  repel  it  \  No, 
God  forbid ! 

'^  If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  participate  in  the  concerns 
and  cares  of  those  who  are  dear  to  them  in  this  transitory  life — O, 
ever  dear  and  venerable  shade  of  my  departed  father,  look  down  with 
scrutiny  upon  the  conduct  of  your  suffering  son,  and  see  if  I  have 
even  for  a  moment  deviated  from  those  principles  of  morality  and 
patriotism  which  it  was  your  care  to  instil  into  my  youthful  mind,  and 
for  which  I  am  now  about  to  offer  up  my  life. 

^*  My  lords,  you  are  impatient  for  the  sacrifice — ^the  blood  which  yon 
seek  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors  that  surround  your  victim, 
it  circulates  warmly  and  unruffled  through  the  channels  which  God 
created  for  nobler  purposes,  but  which  you  are  bent  to  destroy,  for 
purposes  so  grievous  that  they  cry  to  heaven.  Be  ye  patient  1  I  havo 
but  a  few  words  more  to  say.  I  am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave 
— ^my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished — my  race  is  run — the  grave 
opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom  !  1  have  but  one  re- 
quest to  ask  at  my  departure  from  this  world,  it  is  the  charity  of  its 
silence !  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph ;  lor  as  no  man  who  knows  my 
motives  dare  now  vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse 
them.  Let  them  and  me  repose  in  obscurity  and  peace,  and  my  tomb 
remain  uninscribed,  until  other  times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to 
my  character.  When  my  country  takes  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be  written.  I 
have  done !" 

Execution  followed  fast  upon  conviction,  and  Emmet  suffered  tho 
I>enalty  of  high  treason  on  the  following  day.  The  scene  of  his  crime 
was  chosen  as  the  place  of  his  punishment — and  in  Thomas-street  tlie 
unfortunate  gentleman  met  his  fate  with  a  calm  and  manly  resignation, 
which  elicited  the  sympathy  of  all  who  witnessed  the  painful  occur- 
rence. We  mentioned  that  his  fellow-conspirator,  Thomas  Russell, 
was  an  enthusiastic  religionist,  but  Emmet  was  a  determined  infidel. 
The  clergyman  who  attended  him  after  sentence  had  been  pronounced 
vainly  endeavoured  to  eradicate  the  erroneous  opinions  he  had  imbibed 
n|K>n  the  Continent^ — but  all  arguments  vere  unavailing.     Wliile  jir>-> 
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oeeding  in  a  haoknej-coach  to  the  place  of  execntion,  the  worthy  divine 
made  a  last  effort  to  remove  his  unbelief.  Emmet  listened  for  a  short 
time  patiently,  then  turning  to  Dr.  Dobbin  he  requested  him  to  for 
bear.  ^^  I  appreciate  your  motives,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
hot  you  merely  disturb  the  last,  moments  of  a  dying  man  unnecessarily. 
I  am  an  infidel  from  conviction,  and  no  reasoning  can  shake  my 
unbelief." 

If  any  sparks  of  disaffection  lingered  in  the  country,  the  mad  out- 
break of  this  deluded  man  finally  extinguished  them.  The  democratic 
feeling  ten  years  before  rife  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  prevalent 
among  the  Presbyterians,  had,  long  before  Emmet's  emeutey  been  gene- 
rally repudiated,  a  political  change  had  been  wrought  rapidly  in  Ulster, 
and  the  educated  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  kingdom,  whom  Ame^ 
rican  connection  and  French  example  influenced  for  a  time,  had  de- 
tected the  unsound  principles  of  theoretic  liberty,  and  disowned  the  rot- 
ten foundations  upon  which  mob-go vomments  are  superstructed.  When 
Russell,  an  early  disciple  of  the  republican  school,  attempted  to  ope- 
rate a  movement  in  the  north,  not  half-a-dozen  fools  could  be  found  to 
listen  to  delusory  principles,  which  had  been  tested  and  found  wanting  ; 
and  when  he  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  at  Downpatrick, 
the  utmost  charity  to  which  his  quondam  admirers  reached,  was  to 
declare  that  he  was  insane— a  conclusion  no  doubt  correct. 

The  legislative  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  followed 
immediately  on  the  insurrection  of  '98,  has  ev^  hoetk  considered  as  a 
pendant  on  that  unfortunate  era  in  Irish  history.  Like  the  Union  of 
the  Scottish  and  the  English  crowns,  that  enactment  which  incorporated 
the  countries  met  with  virulent  opposition.  But  although  half  a  cen- 
tury has  well-nigh  elapsed,  and  idl  the  advantages  promised  from  the 
Irish  Union  may  not  yet  have  been  fully  developed,  still,  the  connection 
has  proved  too  valuable  not  to  force  a  conviction  of  its  mutual  utility  on 
all  who  dispassionately  consider  the  relations  of  both  kingdoms.  For 
party-purposes,  its  legality  has  been  questioned,  and  a  severance  of 
the  Act  which  binds  England  and  Ireland  by  reciprocated  advantages, 
has  been  freely  reconmiended.  But  common  sense  points  out  the  pro- 
ject as  Utopian — and  a  few  years  hence,  the  blessings  of  Repeal,  like 
the  promises  of  Jack  Cade,  will  be  found  in  practicability,  pretty 
similar.  In  one  material  point  the  demagogues  differed — ^the  Reformer 
of  London  Stone  might  himself  have  credited  the  assurances  he  gave 
his  followers — ^while,  whomsoever  beside  might  be  deluded,  the  Irish 
Agitator  never  was  a  dupe  himself.  Britain  may  descend  from  her 
high  position  among  nations,  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  be  lost,  and 
the  monarchy  overturned — ^then,  indeed,  a  Repeal  of  the  Irish  Union 
may  take  place — but  nol  till  then« 
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let.  This  society  is  constitnted  for  the  pnipose  of  forwarding  a 
brotherhood  of  affection,  a  communion  of  rights,  and  a  onion  of 
power  among  Irishmen  of  eveir  religious  persuaBion,  and  thereby  to 
obtain  a  complete  reform  in  the  legislature,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty. 

2nd.  The  members  of  this  society  shall  either  be  ordinary  or  hono- 
rary, and  shall  not  be  limited  to  any  description  of  men,  but  to  extend 
to  aU  persons  who  may  be  deemed  eligible. 

drd.  Erery  candidate  for  admission  into  this  society  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  one  member,  and  seconded  by  another,  both  of  whom  snail 
vouch  for  his  character  and  principles,  and  whose  name  shall  be 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  society ;  the  candidate  to  be  ballotted  for 
on  the  society's  subsequent  meeting,  and  if  one  of  the  beans  be  black, 
he  shall  stand  rejected. 

4th.  As  a  fund  is  necessary  the  better  to  carry  into  effect  the  pur- 
pose of  this  association,  each  member,  on  his  admission,  shall  pay  to 
the  society  the  sum  of  and  per  month  while 

he  shall  continue  a  member. 

5th.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  secretary  and  treasurer, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  ballot  every  three  months,  viz.  on  every 
first  meeting  in  November,  February,  May,  and  August. 

6th.  This  society,  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  appoint  two  members, 
who  with  the  secretary  shall  act  for  the  society  in  a  baronial  committee, 
which  members  shall  receive  on  each  night  of  their  attend- 

ance on  said  committee. 

7th.  This  society  shall  in  manner  aforesaid  appoint  members,  who« 
with  the  treasurer,  shall  form  a  committee  of  finance,  &c. 

8th.  At  the  request  of  either  committee,  or  any  members  signing  a 
requisition,  the  secretary,  or  if  he  should  be  absent,  the  treasurer  shftU 
call  an  extra  meeting  of  the  society. 

9th.  This  society  shall  meet  in  ordinary  every  evening  at 
o'clock ;  the  president  to  be  chosen  by  the  majority  of  the  members 
present,  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum. 

10th.  Eyery  respect  and  deference  shall  be  paid  to  the  chairman. 
On  his  rising  horn  his  Beat  and  taking  off  his  hat,  there  shall  be  silence, 
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and  the  members  seated.  He  sliall  be  judge  of  order  and  propriety; 
shall  grant  leave  of  absence  at  pleasure ;  shall  not  enter  into  debate. 
If  any  member  behave  improperly,  he  is  empowered  to  direct  an 
apology ;  or  if  refractory,  fine  him  m  any  sum  not  exceeding  , 

and  on  refusal  to  do  as  directed,  he  shall  therefore  be  ezpeUed  the 
society  for 

llUi.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  to  a  question,  without 
leave  from  the  chairman. 

12th.  Every  person  elected  a  member  of  this  society,  whether  ordi- 
nary or  honorary,  shall,  previous  to  his  admission,  take  the  following 
test  in  a  separate  apartment,  in  the  presence  of  the  persons  who  pro- 
posed and  seconded  him,  and  one  member  appointed  by  the  chairman ; 
or  in  case  of  absence  of  one  of  the  two  persons,  the  chairman  shall 
appoint  another  member  to  act  for  the  absentee ;  after  which  the  new 
member  shall  be  brought  into  the  body  of  the  society,  and  there  take 
the  test  in  the  usual  form. 

TEST. 
In  the  awful  presence  of  God. 

^^  I,  A.  B.,  do  voluntarily  declare,  that  I  will  persevere  in  endea- 
vouring to  form  a  brotherhood  of  affection  among  Irishmen  of  every 
religious  persuasion ;  and  that  I  will  also  persevere  in  my  endeaTonrs 
to  obtain  an  equal,  full,  and  adequate  representation  of  all  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

^^  I  do  further  declare  that  neither  hope,  fears,  rewards,  or  punish- 
ments, shall  ever  induce  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inform  on,  or 
give  evidence  against  any  member  of  this  or  similar  societies,  for  krj 
act  or  expression  of  theirs  done  or  made  collectively  or  individually, 
in  or  out  of  this  society,  in  pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  this  obligation." 

Idth.  A  member  of  any  other  acknowledged  society,  being  intro- 
duced to  this  society  by  a  member,  shall,  upon  producing  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  secretary,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  society  to 
which  he  may  belong,  and  taking  the  foregoing  test,  be  admitted  to 
attend  the  sittings  of  this  society. 

14th.  No  member  shaU  have  a  certificate  but  by  appl3ring  to  the  com- 
ndttee,  who  shall  grant  it,  unless  the  member  is  leaving  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, which  certificate  shall  be  lodged  with  the  secretary  on  hia  return. 

15Ui.  When  this  society  shall  amount  to  the  number  of  thir^-ax 
members,  it  shall  be  equally  divided  by  lot,  that  is,  the  names  of  all 
the  members  shall  be  put  into  a  hat  or  box,  the  secretary  or  treasurer 
shall  draw  out  eighteen  individually,  which  eighteen  shall  be  con- 
^•idered  the  senior  society,  and  the  remaining  eighteen  the  junior,  who 
^hall  apply  to  the  baronial  committee  through  the  delegates  of  the 
senior  society,  for  a  number ;  and  that  this  division  shall  only  take 
place  in  the  months  of  October,  January,  April,  and  July.  The  fund 
shall  also  be  equally  divided. 

16th.  That  no  society  shall  be  recognized  by  any  committee,  unless  up- 
proved  of  and  takingthe  test,and  amounting  innumberto  seven  members. 
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DECULRATION  OP  THE  CATHOLICS  OF  IRELAND. 

Whereas  certain  opinions  and  principles,  inimical  to  good  order  and 
government,  have  been  attributed  to  the  Catholics,  the  existence  of 
which  we  utterly  deny;  and  whereas  it  is  at  this  time  peculiarly 
necessary  to  remove  such  imputations,  and  to  give  the  most  full  and 
ample  satisfaction  to  our  Protestant  brethren,  that  we  hold  no  principle 
whatsoever  incompatible  with  our  duty  as  men  or  as  subjects,  or 
repugnant  to  liberty,  whether  political,  civil,  or  religious. 

Now  we,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  for  the  removal  of  all  such  im- 
putations, and  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  many  respectable  bodies 
of  men,  and  individuals  among  our  Protestant  brethren,  do  hereby, 
in  the  face  of  our  country,  of  all  Europe,  and  before  God,  make  this 
our  deliberate  and  solemn  declaration : 

1st  We  abjure,  disavow,  and  condemn  the  opinion,  that  princes, 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  and  council,  or  by  any  ecclesiastical 
authority  whatsoever,  may  therefore  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their 
subjects,  or  any  other  persons.  We  hold  such  doctrine  in  detestation, 
as  wicked  and  impious ;  and  we  declare,  that  we  do  not  believe  that 
either  the  pope,  with  or  without  a  general  council,  or  any  prelate  or 
priest,  or  any  ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever,  can  absolve  the  subjects 
of  this  kingaom,  or  any  of  them,  from  their  allegiance  to  his  Majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  who  is,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  the  lawful 
king  of  this  realm. 

2nd.  We  abjure,  condemn,  and  detest,  as  unchristian  and  impious, 
the  principle,  &at  it  is  lawful  to  murder,  destroy,  or  any  ways  injure 
any  person  whatsoever,  for  or  under  the  pretence  of  being  heretics ; 
and  we  declare  solemnly  before  God,  that  we  believe  that  no  act,  in 
itself  unjust,  immoral,  or  wicked,  can  ever  be  justified  or  excused  by 
or  under  pretence  or  colour,  that  it  was  done  either  for  the  good  of 
the  church,  or  in  obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever. 

3rd.  We  further  declare,  that  we  hold  it  as  an  unchristian  and  im- 
pious principle,  that  ^'  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics."  This 
doctrine  we  detest  and  reprobate,  not  only  as  contrary  to  our  religion, 
but  as  destructive  of  morality,  of  society,  and  even  of  common  honesty; 
and  it  is  our  firm  belief^  that  an  oath  made  to  any  person,  not  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  is  equally  binding  as  if  it  were  made  to  any  Catholic 
whatsoever. 

4th.  We  have  been  charged  with  holding  as  an  article  of  our  belief, 
that  the  pope,  with  or  without  the  authority  of  a  general  council,  or 
that  certain  ecclesiastical  powers  can  acquit  and  absolve  us,  before  God. 
from  our  oath  of  allegiance,  or  even  from  the  just  oaths  and  contracts 
entered  into  between  man  and  man : 

Now  we  do  utterly  renounce,  abjure,  and  deny,  that  we  hold  or 
maintain  any  such  belief,  as  being  contrary  to  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  society,  inconsistent  with  morality,  and,  above  all,  repugnant  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
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5th.  We  do  farther  deolare,  that  we  do  not  beieve  that  the  pope  o£ 
Rome,  or  any  other  prince,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  oug^hft 
to  have,  any  temporal  or  ciyil  jurisdiction,  power,  superioritj,  or  pie- 
eminence^  directly  or  indirectly,  within  this  realm. 

6th.  After  what  we  have  renounced,  it  is  immaterial,  in  a  political 
light,  what  may  be  our  opinion  or  faith  in  other  points  respecting  the 
pope :  however,  for  greater  satisfaction,  we  declare,  that  it  is  not  an 
article  of  the  Catholic  faith,  neither  are  we  thereby  required  to  believe 
or  profess,  ^'  that  the  pope  is  infallible,"  or  that  we  are  bound  to  obey 
any  order,  in  its  own  nature  immoral,  though  the  pope,  or  any  eccle^ 
^iastical  power,  should  issue  or  direct  such  order;  but,  on  the  oontraiy, 
we  hold,  that  it  would  be  sinful  in  us  to  pay  any  respect  or  obedience 
thereto. 

7th.  We  further  declare,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  any  sin  what- 
soever committed  by  us  can  be  forgiven  at  the  mere  will  of  any  pope, 
or  of  any  priest,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever ;  but,  that 
sincere  sorrow  for  past  sins,  a  firm  and  sincere  resolution,  afi  far  as  may 
be  in  our  power,  to  restore  our  neighbour  s  property  or  character,  if  we 
have  trespassed  on  or  unjustly  injured  either ;  a  firm  and  sincere  reso- 
lution to  avoid  future  guilt,  and  to  atone  to  God,  are  previous  and 
indispensable  requisites  to  establish  a  well-founded  expectation  of  for- 
giveness ;  and  that  any  person  who  receives  absolution  without  these 
previous  requisites,  so  far  from  obtaining  thereby  any  remission  of  his 
sins,  incurs  the  additional  guilt  of  violating  a  sacrament. 

8th.  We  do  hereby  solemnly  disclaim,  and  for  ever  renounce  all 
interest  in,  and  title  to,  all  forfeited  lands  resulting  from  any  rights,  or 
supposed  rights,  of  our  ancestors,  or  any  claim,  title,  or  interest  herein , 
nor  do  we  admit  any  title,  as  a  foundation  of  right,  which  is  not 
established  and  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  ajs  they  now 
stand.  We  desire  further,  that  whenever  the  patriotism,  liberality, 
and  justice  of  our  countrymen,  shall  restore  to  us  a  participation  in  the 
elective  franchise,  no  Catholic  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any  election 
for  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  until  he  shall  previously  take  an 
oath  to  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  arrangement  of  property 
in  this  country,  as  established  by  the  different  acts  of  attainder  and 
settlement. 

9th.  It  has  been  objected  to  us,  that  we  wish  to  subvert  the  present 
church  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a  Caiholio  esta- 
blishment in  its  stead:  now  we  do  heartily  disclaim,  disavow,  and 
solemnly  abjure  any  such  intention  ;  and  further,  if  we  shall  be  ad- 
mitted mto  any  share  of  the  constitution,  by  oar  being  restored  to  the 
right  of  elective  franchise,  we  are  ready,  in  the  most  solemn  manner^ 
to  declare,  that  we  will  not  exercise  that  privilege  to  disturb  and 
weaken  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion,  or  Protestant 
government  in  this  country. 

Signed,  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  general  committee  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland, 

Edward  Btbnb,  Chairman^ 
Richard  M^Cormick,  Secnetaiy 
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ANTRIM  PETITION. 


Tho  Humble  P€titi4m  of  tbe  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Antrim, 
convened  by  public  notice  from  the  High  SherifiT,  at  BaUjnnena) 
on  Monday,  May  8tb,  1797.  The  Honourable  Chichester  Skef- 
fington,  High  SheriiS;  in  the  chair,  Luke  Teeling,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

"^  To  the  Eing  8  Most  ExceUent  Majesty. 
"Sire, 

^'  We,  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  feel  it  our  most  indispensable  duty  to  your  Majesty,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  our  country,  at  this  awful  crisis,  to  approach  the  Throne 
with  a  representation  of  our  most  intolerable  and  most  unmerited 
sufferings ;  and  we  do  conjure  your  Majesty,  by  that  great  covenant 
which  "binds  the  sovereign  and  the  subject  m  the  reciprocal  duty  ol 
allegiance  and  protection,  and  in  the  awful  presence  of  God,  not  to 
suffer  those  advisers  against  whom  we  prefer  our  just  complaints,  to 
add  to  the  catalo^e  of  their  offences  that  of  shutting  your  eyes  or 
your  ears  to  the  dangers  of  your  empire  or  the  miseries  of  your  people. 

"  They  have  involved  us  in  a  war,  of  which  the  motives  and  the 
conduct  have  marked  their  injustice  and  incapacity,  and  of  which  the 
disastrous  event  seems  reserved  by  Providence  as  a  dreadful  example 
of  unprovoked  and  frustrated  oppression.  Innoxious  only  to  the 
enemy,  its  fury  and  havoc  have  recoiled  only  on  ourselves,  in  the  waste 
of  blood,  in  the  profusion  of  treasure,  in  the  destruction  of  private 
in  lustry  and  happiness,  in  the  depravation  of  public  integrity,  in  the 
loss  of  character,  in  the  decay  of  liberty,  and  finally,  in  the  ruin  of 
commercial  credit 

"  Such  are  the  fatal  consequences  which  the  empire  has  to  charge 
upon  the  advisers  of  this  most  calamitous  war,  but  they  form  only  part 
or  the  crimes  and  sufferings  which  have  deformed  and  degraded  your 
Kingdom  of  Ireland. 

"  Your  Majesty's  ministers  have  laboured  in  this  country,  and  with 
the  most  fatal  success,  to  destroy  the  third  estate  of  the  legislature^ 
and  reduce  the  government  to  an  arbitrary  despotism,  by  bribing  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  betray  their  constituents  in  parliament; 
and  this  crime^  if  capable  of  aggravation,  they  have  aggravated  by  the 
most  public  avowal  of  the  fact. 

"  They  have  laboured  with  the  most  remorseless  perseverance  to 
revive  those  senseless  and  barbarous  religious  antipathies,  so  fatal  to 
morals  and  to  peace,  and  so  abhorrent  to  the  mild  and  meroiful  spirit 
of  the  gospel. 

^^  They  have  answered  our  demands  for  a  full  and  fair  participation 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  British  constitution,  and  our  just 
complaints  of  their  rapacity,  corruption,  and  oppression,  by  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies  against  our  characters,  and  the  mostmeroiless  pro- 
•ecntions  against  our  lives;  and  in  order  more  effectuaUy  to  organize 
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the  system  of  vengeance  and  seiritnde,  they  have  endeavonred,  thron^b 
the  medium  of  spies  and  informers,  those  balefnl  instniments  of  des- 
potism, to  destroy  public  confidence,  and  poison  the  intercoorse  of 
priyate  life.  They  have  employed  the  forms  of  that  legislation  of 
which  they  hare  destroyed  the  substance  in  the  enaction  of  penal  lawv, 
by  which  they  hare  successiTely  abrogated  the  right  of  arms  for  self^ 
protection,  the  right  of  being  free  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment, and  that  sacred  right  of  trial  by  jury  of  our  country ;  rights,  for 
the  protection  of  which,  ^  the  united  will  of  a  people  resolved  to  be  free,' 
called  your  Majesty^s  illustrious  family  to  the  throne. 

^*  One  enormity  only  remained  unattempted  by  your  Majesty^a 
ministers,  and  upon  that,  too,  they  have  at  last  presumed  to  adventure, 
to  set  up  a  prerogative  avowedly  against  the  law,  and  to  let  loose  upon 
your  subjects  all  the  horrors  of  licentious  power  and  military  force,  by 
sending  bands  of  mercenaries  in  every  direction,  unattended  in  general 
by  civil  or  even  military  officers,  to  plunder  the  houses  (once  the 
santnaries  of  your  futhful  people)  of  those  arms  which  were  necessary 
for  their  protection  and  their  defence,  which  form  such  an  essentia 
feature  of  discrimination  between  the  freeman  and  the  slave,  and  which, 
when  assistance  could  not  be  obtained  from  your  Majest/s  ministers, 
they  voluntarily  wielded  in  defence  of  your  person  and  government. 

*'*'  Such  are  we  measures  by  which  the  submission  that  the  preroga- 
tive owes  to  the  law  has  been  blasphemously  disclaimed ;  by  which 
the  constitution  has  given  place  to  the  bayonet,  and  the  people  have 
been  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  peace ;  by  which  numbers  of  our 
fellow-subjects  have  been  banished  without  even  the  forms  of  a  trial, 
or  are  crowded  into  dungeons ;  and  this  only  because  they  have  dazed 
to  unite  together  in  the  vindication  of  common  right,  in  the  just  and 
legal  resistance  of  common  oppression,  in  the  kind  and  brotherly  con- 
solation of  common  suffering. 

**'  Such,  Sire,  are  the  grievances  of  a  people  who  know  that  their 
title  to  liberty  is  from  God  and  nature,  which  no  human  law  can  abro- 
gate, nor  authority  take  away.  Had  your  Majest/s  people  of  Ire- 
land, without  regard  to  religious  distinction,  been  fully  and  fairly 
represented  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  the  evils  of  whh»i 
we  complain  could  never  have  existed.  We  do,  therefore,  implore 
your  Majesty,  as  you  value  the  happiness  of  your  people,  to  aid  them 
in  the  speedy  attainment  of  that  inestimable  blesnng.  We  do  hereby  ' 
prefer  to  the  justice  of  our  King  this  our  complaint  against  thoee 
wicked  and  unprincipled  ministers,  who,  to  the  inseparable  calamities 
of  war,  have,  with  the  most  wanton  cruelty,  superadded  the  horrors  ox 
intestine  tyranny  and  proscription,  alike  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  union  and  safety  of  the  empirS.  And  we  pray 
your  Majesty  to  dismiss  them  from  your  presence  and  councils  for 
ever." 
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MILITARY  PAPER   POUND    IN   THE    POSSESSION    OP   LORD 
E.  PITZGERALD. 

Copy  of  a  paper  found  in  the  toriting'hox  of  Lord  Edward  FitZ" 
geraid^  on  tko  l^th  of  Marehy  by  the  officer  who  went  that  day  to 
arrest  hitn  under  a  charge  of  treason. 

If  ever  any  nnfortunate  cause  should  put  our  city,  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  country,  into  the  possession  of  a  cruel  and  tyrannical 
enemy,  whose  goyemment,  by  repeated  oppressions,  might  driye  us 
into  the  last  stage  of  desperate  resistance,  our  conduct  then  should  be 
regulated  in  a  manner  best  calculated  for  obtaining  victory. 

The  following  thoughts  are  humbly  offered  for  the  inspection  of 
every  real  Irishman. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  enemy  have  a  well-appointed  and  disciplined 
standing  army. 

In  such  a  case,  every  man  ought  to  consider  how  that  army  could  be 
attacked  or  repelled,  and  what  advantage  their  discipline  and  numbers 
might  give  them  in  a  populous  city,  acting  in  concert  with  the  adjoin- 
ing counties. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  officer,  of  any  skill  in  his  profession,  would 
be  very  cautious  of  bringing  the  best-disciplined  troops  into  a  large  city 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  for  the  following  reasons. 

His  troops,  by  the  breadth  of  the  streets,  are  obliged  to  have  a  very 
narrow  front ;  and,  however  numerous,  only  three  men  deep  can  be 
brought  into  action,  which,  in  the  widest  of  our  streets,  cannot  be  more 
than  sixty  men,  as  a  space  must  be  left  on  each  side  or  flank  for  the 
men  who  discharge  to  retreat  to  the  rear,  that  their  places  may  be 
occupied  by  the  next  in  succession,  who  are  loaded ;  so,  though  there 
are  a  thousand  men  in  a  street,  not  more  than  sixty  can  act  at  one 
time ;  and  should  they  be  attacked  by  an  irregular  body  armed  with 
pikes  or  such  bold  weapons,  if  the  sixty  men  in  front  were  defeated, 
the  whole  body,  however  numerous,  are  unable  to  assist,  and  imme- 
diately become  a  small  mob  in  uniform,  from  the  inferiority  of  number 
in  comparison  to  the  people,  and  easily  disposed  of. 

Another  inconvenience  might  destroy  the  order  of  this  army.  Per- 
haps at  the  same  moment,  they  may  be  dreadfully  galled  from  the 
house-tops,  by  showers  of  bricks,  coping-stones,  &c.  which  may  be  at 
hand,  without  imitating  the  women  of  Paris,  who  carried  the  stones  of 
the  unpaved  streets  to  the  windows  and  tops  of  the  houses  in  their 
aprons. 

Another  disadvantage  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  would  be,  as  they 
are  regulated  by  the  word  of  command,  or  stroke  of  the  drum,  they 
must  be  left  to  their  individual  discretion,  as  such  communications  must 
be  drowned  in  the  noise  and  clamour  of  a  popular  tumult. 

In  the  next  place,  that  part  of  the  populace  who  could  not  get  into 
the  engagement  would  be  employed  in  unpavinc:  the  streets,  so  as  tc 
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impede  the  moyements  of  bone  or  artilleiy ;  and  in  the  avennes  where 
the  army  were  likely  to  pass,  numbers  would  be  engaged  in  forming 
barriers  of  hogeheadfs,  carts,  cars,  counters,  doois,  &c.  the  forcing  of 
which  barriers  bj  the  army  would  be  disputed,  while  like  ones  were 
forming  at  every  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  or  any  convenient  distances 
situation  might  require.  Should  such  precautions  be  well  observed, 
the  progress  of  an  army  through  one  street,  or  over  one  bridge,  would 
be  very  tedious  and  attended  with  great  loss,  if  it  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed ;  at  the  same  time  the  neighbouring  counties  might  rise  in  a 
mass,  and  dispose  of  the  troops  scattered  in  their  vicinity,  and  prevent 
a  junction  or  a  passage  of  any  army  intended  for  the  city ;  they  would 
tear  up  the  roads,  and  barricade  every  convenient  distance  with  trees, 
timber,  implements  of  husbandry,  &c. ;  at  the  same  time  lining  the 
hedges,  wiJls,  ditches,  and  houses,  with  men  armed  with  muskets,  who 
would  keep  up  a  well-directed  fire. 

However  well  exercised  standing  armies  are  supposed  to  be,  by  fre- 
quent reviews  and  sham  battles,  they  are  never  prepared  for  broken 
roads  or  inclosed  fields,  in  a  country  like  ours,  covered  with  innume- 
rable and  continued  intersections  of  ditches  and  hedges,  eveir  one  of 
which  is  an  advantage  to  an  irregular  body,  and  may  with  advantage 
be  disputed  against  an  army,  as  so  many  fortifications  and  entrench- 
ments. 

The  people  in  the  city  would  have  an  advantage,  by  being  armed 
with  pikes  or  such  weapons.  The  first  attack,  if  possible,  should  be 
made  by  men  whose  pikes  were  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  by  that  means 
they  could  act  in  ranks  deeper  than  the  soldiery,  whose  arms  are  much 
shorter ;  then  the  deep  files  of  the  pikemen,  by  being  weightier,  must 
easily  break  the  thin  order  of  the  army. 

The  charge  of  the  pikemen  should  be  made  in  a  smart  trot,  on  the 
flank  or  extremity  of  every  rank ;  there  should  be  intrepid  men  placed 
to  keep  the  fronts  even,  that  at  closing  ever^  point  should  tell  toge- 
ther ;  they  should  have,  at  the  same  time,  two  or  three  like  bodies  at 
convenient  distances  in  the  rear,  who  would  be  brought  up,  if  wanting, 
to  support  the  front,  which  would  give  confidence  to  their  brothers  in 
action,  as  it  would  tend  to  discourage  the  enemy ;  at  the  same  time, 
there  should  be  in  the  rear  of  each  division  some  men  of  spirit,  to  keep 
the  ranks  as  close  as  possible. 

The  apparent  strength  of  the  army  should  not  intimidate,  as  closing 
on  it  msAies  its  powder  and  ball  useless ;  all  its  superiority  is  in  fight- 
ing at  a  distance ;  all  its  skill  ceases,  and  all  its  action  must  be  sus- 
pended, when  it  once  is  within  reach  of  the  pike. 

The  reason  of  writing  and  printing  this  is,  to  remind  the  people  of 
discussing  military  subjects. 
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JOHN  8HEARES'  LETTER  TO  NEIL80N. 

The  letter  addreased  to  Neilson,  and  dated  the  23rd  of  May,  waa  in 
the  following  termB : — 
"  Sir, 

*'  I  have  Bought  you  in  every  direction,  bat  unfortunately  in  vain. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  use  many  words  upon  the  subject  of  our  intended 
interview,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  destruc- 
tive design  you  meditate,  and  am  resolved  to  counteract  it,  whatever  it 
may  cost  Rest  assured  that  nothing  shall  check  a  resolution  which 
honour,  private  affection,  and  public  duty  unite  to  demand  the  imme- 
diate execution  of,  and  that,  however  unwilling  I  may  be  at  any  other 
moment  to  take  the  only  steps  which  your  obstinacy  may  render  ne- 
cessary this  evening,  for  the  preservation  of  my  mends  and  of  my 
countiy,  I  will  without  hesitation  take  them.  The  scheme  you  have 
undertaken  I  view  with  horror,  whether  its  effects  be  considered  as 
relating  to  my  imprisoned  friends,  the  destruction  of  whose  property 
and  lives  must  be  the  consequence  even  of  your  success,  or  aa  adject- 
ing Arthur  O'Connor's  existence,  the  precarious  chance  for  which 
yon  thus  cruelly  lessen ;  or  (what  is  superior  to  every  other  con- 
fl&deration)  as  ensuring  the  ruin  of  Ireland's  freedom.  In  short, 
Mr.  ^  to  be  candid  with  you,  the  scheme  is  ao  totally  des- 
titute of  any  apoloCT,  even  from  the  plea  of  folly  or  paaaion,  that 
I  cannot  avoid  attributing  its  origin  to  a  worae  cauae,  and  nothing 
can  convince  me  of  the  contrary,  but  your  immediately  foregoing 
BO  pernicious  an  enterprise.  In  ^ese  sentiments  I  am  not  singu- 
lar, nor  in  the  resolution  which  arises  from  them,  and  should  yon 
doubt  me,  you  must  purchase  your  conviction  at  a  severe  cost.  My 
resolution  and  that  of  my  friends  is  this :  if  you  do  not,  by  nine  o'clock 
this  evening,  give  us  every  necessary  and  sacred  assurance,  that  you 
will  counteract  and  prevent  the  perpetration  of  thia  plot  againat  all 
that  yon  ought  to  hold  dear,  notice  of  it  ahall  be  given  to  the  govern- 
ment, without  a  moment'a  delay,  for  we  do  prefer  that  a  few  miagnided 
(not  to  say  guilty)  individuals  should  periiii,  than  that  every  remain- 
ing hope  of  our  countiys  suootBS,  and  the  lives  of  our  most  valued 
fidends,  should  be  sacrificed  by  the  accomplishment  of  a  stupid,  per- 
haps wicked  undertaking.  Do  not  feed  yourself  with  hope  that  any 
oondderation  shall  deter  me  from  fulfilling  this  threat  If  every 
poignard  you  could  command  were  at  my  throat,  I  would  do  my 
duty.  I  did  think  well  of  you,  I  wish  to  do  so  still,  you  alone  can 
prevent  me. 

«J.  S. 

^  I  dine  at  52,  Abbey-street,  where  I  shall  expect  your  answer 
before  eight  o'oloek." 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPELS  DESTROYED  OR  DAMAGED  DURING 
THE  LATE  REBELLION. 


County  qf  WiJ^ord  and  Femt. 

Deoomfaiations.  Dates. 

Boolevogne,  Whitsunday,  27  May,  1798 

MagloB 30  ditto 

Arklow 9  June 

Ramagrange 19  ditto 

Dromgold      21  ditto 

Ballymunin 22  ditto 

Anamoe 28  ditto 

Gorey      4  Aug. 

Crane     17  Sept. 

Rock      12  Oct. 

Ballydaffe       19  di£to 

River      19  ditto 

Monaseed       25  ditto 

Cologne         26  ditto 

Ferns      18  Nov. 

Oulart 28  ditto 

BaUygarret     15  Jan.  1799 

Ballynamonabeg    . .     . .   24  Feb. 

Mnratown      24  Apr. 

Mo&omolin 3  May 

Kilnuh 15  ditto 

Marshalstown        . .      . .     7  June 

CroBSebegs     23  ditto 

Killenenrin 29  ditto 

Litter,  damaged     . .     . .   29  ditto 
Blackwater,  ditto  . .     . .   29  ditto 

Monageer       1  July 

KiUely 1  Sept. 

Adamstown,  damaged   . .     1  Sept. 

Gucrane Oct. 

Gumacaddy,  damaged  . .        ditto 

Glanbryan      13  Mar.  1800 

BaUimakefy 16  July 

Camie 3  Sept. 

Davidstown,  damaged  . .        Oct 

Areh^Moeen  Dubttn,  County  WtekUno. 

Arklow 9Junel798 

Ronndwood 26  ditto 

Anamoe 28  ditto 

Annacorra  (Diocese  Ferns)    2  Sept. 
WicUow,  damaged        . .     2  ditto 

Kilpatrick      11  Oct. 

Ballinyokgh 11  ditto 

KiUeveny  (Diocese  Ferns)  11  Nov. 

Castletown ditto 

Ashford 25  Jan.  1799 

Glenaly Feb. 

Kilquiggan,onEa8ter  Sun- 
day (Diocese  Leigfalin)  24  Mar. 


Comniy  Wicklow,  Arek-diocue  qf 

J)ublin. 

Denominatioiu.  Ditea 

Johnstown     20  Apr    1 799 

Wicklow  Abbey,  reaidenoe 
of  the  parish  priest    . .   12  July 

Kilmurry       23  Aug 

Newbridge,     partly    de- 
stroyed               Nov. 

Maceredin,  otherwise  Cu- 
rysfort        Mar.  1800 

Cbmt/y  q/Kilkennjf,  Dioeeie  of  Ottaty, 

Rosbercon,near  New  Ross  18  Dec.  1798 

Corren,  near  Kilkenny . .     4  July,  1799 

Murkally  ditto       ..      ..       ditto 

Tnllagher ,  near  Rosbercon        Sept.  1 800 
County  CarloWf  Dioeete  ofLeigklin. 

Clonmore       6  Mar.  1799 

Hacketfitown,  on  Easter- 
day      4  May 

Rathloe Aug. 

Newtown,  damaged      . .        Mar.  1806 

County  Kildare. 
Kildare,  Diocese  of  Kil* 

dare ,     4  June  1798 

Castledermot   (Arch-dio- 

cese  of  Dublin)  . .     . .  28  Mar.  1799 
Athy,  ditto May 

Queen* 9  County ^  Dioeete  ofLeiyhlm. 

Stradbally      24  June,  1798 

County  Diocese  qfMeatk, 

Dunbayne      26  May,  1798 

County  Caoan, 
Killeshandra,  Diocese  of 

Kilmore      July,  1800 

Caolency,  ditto      . .     . .        ditto 

King*9  County^ 
Slunrone,  Diocese  of  Killaloe. 

County  Dublin, 
Ballyboghill,  Arch-diooese  of  Dublin, 
accidentally  destroyed  by  soldiers  be- 
fore the  r^eUion. 

County  Cork. 
KUbrogan,  near  Bandon,  destroyed  be- 
fore the  rebellion,  or  at  the  c 
ment  of  it,  by  Scotch  soldiers. 
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In  an,  sfxty-nine  chapels  destroyed  or  damaged,  of  which  fiftj  hare 
been  enrvejed^  and  compensation  allowed  and  paid  bj  order  of  govern- 
ment, which  has  likewise  ordered  the  others  to  be  estimated. — Dablin, 
6th  May,  1801,  add  the  parish  priest's  house  at  Wicklow. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OF  IRELANli. 

The  Address  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  presented  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  lientenani^  on  Wednesday,  May  the  dOth,  1798. 

May  it  please  yonr  Excellency, 
We,  the  undersigned,  his  Majesty's  most  loyal  subjects  the  Roman  * 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  think  it  necessary  at  this  moment  publicly  to 
declare  our  firm  attachment  to  his  Majest/s  royal  person,  and  to  the 
constitution,  under  which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live ;  we  feel,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  the  danger  to  which 
both  are  exposed  from  an  implacable  and  enterpridng  enemy  menacing 
inTasion  from  abroad,  and  from  the  machinations  of  evil  and  disaffected 
men  conspiring  treason  within  his  Majest^s  kingdom;  under  these 
impressions,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  remore,  by  an  open  and  explicit 
declaration,  every  idea  of  countenance  afforded  on  our  part  to  a  con- 
duct bearing  even  the  appearance  of  indifference  and  indiscretion,  much 
more  to  a  conduct  holding  forth  symptoms  of  disaffection  and  hostility 
to  the  established  order  of  government  in  this  kingdom,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  which,  though  we  differ  from  it  in  some  points  of  spiritual 
concern,  we  feel  too  deeply  interested  to  look  with  an  indifferent  eye 
at  its  overthrow. 

Allow  us,  then,  to  assure  your  Excellency,  that  we  contemplate  with 
horror  the  evils  of  every  description,  which  the  conduct  of  the  French 
republic  has  produced  on  every  nation  hitherto  weak  enough  to  be  de- 
luded with  its  promises  of  liberty,  and  offers  of  fraternity ;  we  antici- 
pate similar  misfortunes  as  awaiting  this  his  Majesty's  kingdom,  in  the 
deprecated  event  of  successful  invasion ;  with  confidence  we  state  our 
determination  not  to  be  outdone  by  any  description  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects in  zealous  endeavours  for  averting  that  calamity:  and  that 
although  anxious  to  enjoy,  free  of  every  restriction,  the  full  benefit  of 
our  constitution,  we  reject  with  indignation  any  idea  of  removing  the 
restrictions,  under  which  we  still  labour,  by  means  of  foreign  invaaion, 
or  by  any  other  step  incoiisistent  with  the  known  laws  of  &e  land ;  we 
prefer,  without  hesitation,  our  present  state  to  any  alteration  thus 
obtained ;  and  with  gratitude  to  the  best  of  kings,  and  to  our  enlight- 
ened legislature,  we  acknowledge  such  a  share  of  political  liberty  and 
advantage,  already  in  our  possession,  as  leaves  us  nothing  to  expect 
from  foreign  aid,  nor  any  motive  to  look  elsewhere,  than  to  the  tried 
benignity  of  our  sovereign,  and  the  unbiassed  determination  of  the 
legislature,  as  the  source  of  future  advantage. 
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We  cannot  avoid  expressing  to  your  Excellency  our  legiet  at  se^og'. 
amid  the  general  delusion,  many,  particnlarly  of  the  lower  orders,  of 
oar  religious  persoasion  engaged  in  unlawful  associations  and  practices. 
Yet  we  trust  thai  your  Excellency  s  discemment  wiU  lead  yon  to 
make  every  just  allowance  for  the  facility  with  which  men,  open  to 
delusion  from  their  situation  in  life,  are  led  astray  from  their  political 
duty :  it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  call  such  men  to  a  sense  of  that 
duty,  by  pointing  out  to  them  how  inconsistent  their  conduct  is  with 
their  real  interest,  and  how  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  religion  which 
they  profess ;  nor  shall  we  less  endeavour,  by  our  conduct,  to  convince 
all  descriptions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  how  much  we  are  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  all'  considerations  of  religious  dis- 
tinctions, and  joining  in  one  common  effort  for  the  preservation  of  our 
constitution,  of  social  order,  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  against  a 
nation  whose  avowed  principles  aim  at  the  destruction  of  them  all. 

We  request  your  Excellency  will  make  these  our  sentiments  known 
to  his  Mijesty,  and  we  rely  with  confidence  on  your  Exoellencys 
acknowledged  candour  and  generosity,  that  yon  will  represent  us  in 
that  light,  to  which  we  venture  to  hope  our  conduct  and  principles  harTe 
given  OS  a  just  claim. 

FmoAL,  Southwell, 

GOBMANSTOWN,  KeMMARB, 

With  seventy-two  baronets,  gentlemen  of  distinction,  and  pro- 
fessors of  divinity,  together  with  the  Rev.  Peter  Hood,  D.D., 
president  of  the  Boyid  College  of  Maynooth,  for  himself  and 
the  professors  and  students  of  said  college,  and  above  2,000 
whose  names  are  too  nimierons  to  be  inserted. 


A  UST  OF  ALL  THE  BOROUGHS  IN  IRELAND  AND  THEIR 
RESPECTIVE  PATRONS. 

Bonragbs.  Patroni.  Voioes. 

Antrim  ...  Lord  Massereene               ...             ...  2 

Belfast  ...  Lord  Donegall  ...             ...             ...  2 

Bandalstown  ...  Right  Hon.  John  O'NeU ...            ...  2 

Armagh  ...  Primate             ...             ...             ...  2 

Charlemont  ..,  Lord  Charlemont     '         ...  2 

Carlo w  ...  William  Burton                ...  2 

Old  Leighlin  . . .  Bishop  of  Leighlin            ...  2 

Belturbet  •••  Lord  Belmore   ...            ...            ...  2 

Cavan  ,  ...  .     T.  Nesbit  and  Theo.  Clements         ...  — 

Ennis  ...  Sir  L  O'Brien  and  Lord  Conyngfaam  — - 

Baltimore  ...  Sir  J.  Freke      •••            •••            ...  2 

Bttudon  Bridge  •••  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Bernard  — 
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Boroughs* 

Patrons. 

* 

Voices. 

Castlemartyr 

•  •• 

Lord  Shannon  ... 

•••             ••• 

2 

Cliarleville 

•  •• 

Lord  Cork         ••• 

•••            ... 

2 

Cloghnekiltj 

••• 

Lord  Shannon  ... 

2 

Doneraile 

•  •  • 

Lord  Doneraile... 

2 

Kingsale 

•  •• 

Lord  Clifford     ... 

2 

Mallow 

••• 

Mr.  Jephson 

2 

Middleton 

••• 

Lord  Middleton 

2 

Rathcormnck 

•  •  • 

Lord  Riversdale 

2 

Youghal 

•  •• 

Lord  Shannon  and  Mr.  Unaicke     ... 

2 

Ballyshannon 

... 

Mr.  ConoUy 

...            .. . 

2 

Donegall 

..• 

Lord  Arran 

... 

2 

KiUybegs 

••• 

Mr.  Burton  Conyngham 

...            ... 

2 

Lifford 

••• 

Lord  Erne         ... 

...            ... 

2 

St  Jolin8to\m 

•  •• 

Lord  Wicklow  ... 

...            .  • . 

2 

Bangor 

•  •• 

Lord  Bangor  and  Lord  Carrick 

•» 

HillBborougli 

... 

Lord  Hilbboroagh 

2 

KilUleagh 

••• 

Sir.  J.  Blackwood 

...            .. . 

2 

Newtown 

•  •• 

LordCalledon  ... 

...             ... 

2 

Newcastle 

•  •• 

Mr.  LatoQche    ... 

...            .. . 

2 

EnniskiUen 

•  •• 

Lord  Enniskillen 

...            ... 

2 

Athenry 

••• 

Mr.  Blakeney    ... 

...            . .  • 

2 

Galway  Town 

••• 

and  Mr.  Bowes  Daly 

— 

Tuam 

•  •• 

Mr.  Bingham    ... 

2 

Ardfert 

•  a  • 

Lord  Glandore  ... 

2 

Dingle 

•  •• 

Mr.  Townsend  ... 

2 

Tralee 

•  •• 

SirB.  Denny    ... 

2 

Atby 

•  •• 

Dnke  of  LeinBter 

2 

Harristown 

•  •• 

Mr.  J.  Latonche 

2 

Kildare 

•  •• 

Dake  of  Leinster 

2 

Naas 

•  •• 

Lord  Mayo 

2 

Callan 

•  •• 

Lord  Callan       ... 

2 

St  Cannice 

•  •• 

Bishop  of  Ossory 

2 

Inistioge 

•  •• 

Mr.  Tighe 

2 

Gowran 

•  •• 

Lord  Clifden     ... 

2 

Kilkenny  City 

•  •• 

Earl  Ormond  and  Lord  Desart 

-. 

Knocktopher 

•  •• 

Sir  Hercules  Langrishe 

...             ••• 

2 

Thomastown 

•  •• 

Lord  Clifden     ... 

...            ... 

2 

Banagher 

•  •• 

...            ••« 

2 

Philipstown 

•  •• 

Lord  Belvedere 

...            ... 

2 

Carrick 

•  •• 

Lord  Leitrim     ••• 

•••            . .. 

2 

Jamestown 

•  •• 

Two  Messrs.  King 

• . .            . .. 

— 

Askeyton 

•  •• 

Lord  Carrick  and  Mr.  Massey 

— 

Kilmallock 

•  •• 

Right  Hon.  Silver  Oliver ... 

2 

Limerick  City 

•  •• 

Lord  Perry  and  P.  Smith.  • . 
Marquis  Waterford  and  Mr.  Jackson 

— 

Coleraine 

•  •• 

— 

Newtown  Limavady 

Mr.  Conolly      .. 

•a.                              . •• 

2 

Granard 

•  •• 

Mrs.  M'Cartney 

...                              ..a 

S 

Lanesborongh 

•  •• 

Lord  Clonbrock 

•a.                             .•• 

S 

%Q 
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BOfOQ^pIS* 

Longford 

••• 

Johnstown 

Ardee 

Carlingford 

Dunda  k 

Dnnleer 

Castlebar 

Athboy 

••• 

Doleek 

••• 

Kells 

••• 

Naran 

••• 

Ratoath 

••• 

Trim 

••• 

Monaghan 

••■ 

BaUjnakil 

••• 

Maryborough 

••• 

Portarlington 

••• 

Boyle 

••• 

Roflcommon 

••• 

Tulfik 

••• 

Sligo 

••• 

Cafihel 

••• 

Olonmel 

••• 

Fethard  (Tipperary), 

Augher 

••• 

Clogher 

••• 

Dnngannon 

••• 

Strabane 

••• 

••• 

TaUagh 

•«• 

Aihlone 

••• 

Fore 

••• 

Kilbeggan 

••• 

MoUingar 

••• 

Bannow 

••• 

Clonmines 

••• 

Enniscorthy 

•#• 

Fethard  (Wexford) 

Gorey 

New  Ross 

Taghmon 

Wexford  Town 

Baltinglaas 

Biessington 

Caiysfort 

Wicklow 

Patroiis* 


Voices. 


Lord  Longford  ... 

... 

3 

liord  Granard    ... 

... 

2 

Two  Messrs.  Ruxton 

... 

— . 

Mr.  Moore 

... 

2 

Lord  Clanbrassil 

» »• 

2 

Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Coddington 

... 

— 

Lord  Lncan 

... 

... 

2 

Lord  Damley    ... 

... 

... 

2 

Col.  Bruen 

... 

.•• 

2 

Lord  Bectire     ••• 

... 

.•• 

2 

Mr.  Preston  and  Lord  Lndlow 

•.• 

— 

Mr.  Lowther     ••. 

... 

•.• 

2 

Lord  Momington 

••. 

... 

2 

Lord  Clermont  ... 

... 

... 

2 

Marqnis  Drogheda 
Sir  J.  Pamel     ... 

... 

... 

2 

... 

... 

2 

Lord  Portarlington 

... 

••• 

2 

Lord  Kingston  ... 

... 

... 

2 

Mr.  Sandford    ... 

••• 

... 

2 

Mrs.  Walcot     ... 

... 

... 

2 

Owen  Wynne    ••• 

... 

... 

2 

Mr.  Pennyfather 

••• 

... 

2 

Lord  Monntcashel 

••* 

... 

2 

Lord  Lismore  and  Mr.  Barton 

••• 

.^ 

Marqnis  of  Abercom 

... 

.*• 

2 

Bishop  of  Clogher 

... 

.*• 

2 

Lord  Wells 

••• 

••• 

S 

Marquis  Abercome 

••* 

... 

2 

Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Sir  R.  Mns- 

graTe  •••  •••  ... 

Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Shannon 
Mr.  Handcock  and  Sir  Richard  St 

George  ...  ...  ... 


Lord  Westmeath 

... 

2 

Mr.  Lambert     ... 

... 

2 

Lord  Granard    ... 

•.• 

2 

Lord  Loftus 

... 

2 

Ditto 

••. 

2 

Sir  V.  Colclough 

•.• 

2 

Lord  Loftus 

... 

2 

••• 

2 

Mr.  Tottenham  and  Mr. 

Leigh 

... 

— 

Mr.  Hoare 

... 

..a 

9 

Lord  Loftus  and  Mr.  Nevil 

... 

— * 

Lord  Aldborongh 

... 

... 

2 

Marguis  Downshire 

••• 

... 

2 

Lord  Caryrfort ... 

.*• 

•  •• 

2 

Mr.  Tighe 

... 

2 
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The  thirty-two  counties  and  twelve  following  boronghs  are  omitted, 
as  being  popular^  and  therefore  the  property  of  no  individual. 

Popular  Boroughs. 

Carrickfergus,  Drogheda,  Londonderry, 

Cork  City,  Dublin  City,  Dunganran, 

Downpatrick,  Dublin  University,  Waterford  City, 

Newry,  Swords,  Lisbum. 

A  class  of  power  (according  to  the  preceding  catalogue)  formed  by 
the  negatives  that  could  be  commanded  into  opposition  by  these  nameci. 

Votes.  Votefc 

Lord  Shannon 7 


Lord  Loftus     •••         •••  7 

Duke  of  Leinster         .«.  4 

Lord  Hillsborough       •••  4 

Lord  Granard 4 

Lord  Clifden    •••         •••  4 


Burton  Conyngham  •••  2 

Mr.  Tighe     4 

Duke  of  Devonshire...  3 

Mr.  ConoUy ...         •..  4 

Marquis  Waterford  ...  I 


PROTEST  OF  THE  IRISH  PEER8  AGAINST  THE  UNION. 

Dissentient, 

1.  Because  the  measure  recommended  by  our  most  gracious  sovereign 
was  a  complete  and  entire  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
to  be  founded  upon  equal  and  liberal  principles.  We  cannot  help 
observing,  that  the  terms  proposed  in  the  said  bill  are  inconsistent  with 
those  principles,  and  are  totally  unequal.  That  Great  Britain  is 
thereby  to  retain  entire  and  undiminished  her  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  that  two-fifteenths  of  the  Irish  peers  are  to  be  degraded 
and  deprived  of  their  legislative  functions,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  are  to  be  struck  off. 

Such  a  proceeding  appears  to  us  totally  unequal,  both  in  respect  of 
numbers  and  the  mode  of  forming  the  uniteii  parliament;  and  we 
cannot  suggest  any  reason  for  reducing  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Irish  houses  of  parliament,  which  does  not  apply  with  'more  force  to 
reducing  the  number  of  the  members  in  the  British  houses  of  parlia-- 
ment,  whose  numbers  so  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  members  of  the 
Irish  houses  of  parliament. 

2.  Because  the  measure  recommended  by  his  Majesty,  was  a  com- 
plete and  entire  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  which 
we  understand  such  a  Union  as  should  so  perfectly  indentify  the  two 
nations,  that  they  should  become  one  nation,  and  that  there  should  not 
exist  any  distinct  interest  between  them. 

When  we  consider  the  provisions  of  the  said  biU,  we  find  that 
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altLough  its  professed  object  is  to  form  a  perfect  Union  between  them, 
it  does  not  in  any  sort  effect  it  It  unites  the  legislature,  bat  does  not 
identify  the  nations.  Their  interests  will  remain  as  distinct  as  they 
are  at  present.  Ireland  will  continue  to  be  goTemed  by  a  yic&roy, 
assisted  by  an  Irish  privy  council.  Her  purse,  her  reyenues,  her  ex- 
penditure, and  her  taxes,  will  be  as  distinct  as  they  are  at  present  from 
those  of  Great  Britain,  even  their  intercourse  of  trade  must  be  carried 
on  as  between  two  separate  nations,  through  the  medium  of  reyenue 
officers.  Such  distinctness  of  interest  proves  that  they  require 
separate  parliaments,  resident  in  each  kingdom,  to  attend  to  them. 
That  such  Union  is  only  nominal,  and  that  it  does  not  effect  that 
complete  and  entire  Union  recommended  by  his  Majesty,  but  shews 
tliat  from  the  circumstances  of  the  two  nations,  the  same  is  totally 
impracticable. 

3.  Because  the  adjustment  of  the  numbers  of  the  Irish  members  to 
be  added  to  the  two  houses  of  the  imperial  parliament  has  been  deter- 
mined upon  without  any  official  documents,  or  other  authentic  informa- 
tion, having  been  laid  before  parliament.  That  upon  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  such  proportion  was  adjusted  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
for  England  and  Scotland,  upon  an  examination  of  their  respectiye 
claims,  having  thereupon  agreed  that  the  number  of  commoners  to  be 
added  to  the  English  commoners,  consisting  of  five  hundred  and  thir- 
teen, should  be  forty-five  on  the  part  of  Scotland ;  and  the  number  of 
English  peers,  being  then  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  they  calculated 
that  sixteen  were  the  same  proportion  to  that  number  which  forty-fiye 
were  to  the  English  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  determined  upon 
that  number  of  peers.  This  calculation  justified  the  propriety  of  such 
adjustment,  and  we  cannot  conceive  upon  what  principle  the  number  of 
Irish  peers  was  reduced  to  thirty-two,  when,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion aforesaid,  it  ought  to  have  been  fifty-three.  We  must  consider 
such  conduct  as  unjust  in  its  principle,  and  wantonly  casting  a  stigma 
upon  the  Irish  peerage,  by  depriving  twenty-one  of  their  body  of  ^eir 
just  rights  of  sitting  in  the  united  parliament. 

4.  Because,  that  however  proper  it  may  have  been  for  two  parlia- 
ments to  mark  out  the  great  outlines  for  forming  a  Union  between 
the  two  nations,  we  think  that  from  their  situations  ih  different  king 
doms,  and  the  impracticability  of  communication  between  them,  they 
were  ill-suited  to  the  adjustment  of  matters  which  required  detail. 

That  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  great  Lord  Someis 
upon  the  Union  with  Scotland,  of  appointing  commissioners  on  the 
behalf  of  each  nation,  is  proved  by  experience  to  have  been  well 
adapted  to  that  parpose.  That  such  commissioners  having  the  means 
of  procuring  information,  and  communication  with  each  other,  were 
thereby  enabled  to  settle  with  propriety,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
nations,  such  matters  as  should  be*  necessary  to  be  adjusted  between 
them.  That  instead  of  adopting  that  wise  and  rational  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  adjustment  of  the  numbers  to  be  added  to  the  imperial 
parliament  has  been  established  in  pursuance  of  the  mandate  of  the 
British  minister,  without  laying  before  Parliament  any  oflicial  docn* 
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meat  whatsoever,  or  taking  any  step  to  procure  information  concerning 
the  respective  claims  of  the  two  nations. 

5.  Because,  bj  the  original  distribution  of  power  between  the  two  ^ 
houses  of  parliament,  it  has  been  established  as  a  leading  and  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  constitution,  that  the  commons  should  hold  the 
purse  of  the  nation  without  the  interference  of  the  peerage ;  notwith- 
standing which,  and  that  the  said  bill  declares  that  Irish  peerages  shall 
be  considered  as  peerages  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  it  directs  that  Irish 
peers  shall  be  eligible  as  commoners  to  represent  any  place  in  Great 
Britain,  whereby  the  pnrse  of  the  nation  will  be  eventually  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  description 
of  Irish  peers,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  aforesaid  principle.  That  it 
is  evident,  that  such  innovation  was  introduced  by  the  minister,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  opposition  which  the  measure  might  receive 
from  such  Irish  peers  as  were  members  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  is  clearly  evinced  by  their  not  being  made  eligible  for  any 
place  in  Ireland,  from  whence  they  derive  their  honours. 

That  by  the  provision  in  the  bill  for  a  constant  creation  of  peers  for 
Ireland,  the  Irish  peerage  is  to  be  kept  up  for  ever,  thereby  perpetu- 
ating the  degrading  distinction  by  which  the  Irish  peerage  is  to  con- 
tinue stripped  of  ail  parliamentary  functions.  That  the  perpetuity  of 
such  distinction  would  have  been  avoided  by  providing,  that  no  Irish 
peer  should  hereafter  be  created  (which  is  the  case  of  Scotch  peers). 
And  that  whenever  the  Irish  peers  shall  be  reduced  to  the  number  of 
twenty-eight,  they  should  be  declared  peers  of  the  united  empire, 
agreeably  with  the  British.  From  which  time  all  national  distinctions 
between  them  should  cease. 

6.  Because,  when  we  advert  to  the  corrupt  and  unc(»nstitutional  lan- 
guage held  out  by  the  ministers,  to  such  members  as  claimed  property 
in  boroughs,  intimating  to  them,  that  they  should  be  considered  as 
their  private  property,  and  should  be  purchased  as  such,  and  the  price 
paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  such  language  appears  to  us  to  amount  to 
a  proposal  to  buy  the  Irish  parliament  for  government,  and  makes  the 
Union  a  measure  of  bargain  and  sale  between  the  ministei  and  the  in- 
dividual. 

7.  Because,  when  we  compare  the  relative  abilities  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  we  find  the  contribution  to  be  paid  by  two  kingdoms  to 
the  expenses  of  the  united  empire  most  unequally  adjusted,  and  that 
the  share  of  two-sevsnteenths,  fixed  upon  as  the  proportion  to  be  paid 
by  Ireland,  is  far  beyond  what  the  resources  will  enable  her  to  dis- 
charge. Should  Ireland  undertake  to  pay  more  than  she  shall  be  able 
to  answer,  the  act  will  be  irrevocable,  and  the  necessary  consequences 
will  be  a  gradual  diminution  of  her  capital,  the  decline  of  her  trade,  a 
failure  in  the  produce  of  her  taxes,  and,  finally,  her  total  bankruptcy. 
Should  Ireland  fail,  Great  Britain  must  necessarily  be  involved  in  her 
ruin,  and  we  will  have  to  lament,  that  our  great  and  glorious  empire 
will  be  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction  by  the  dangerous  and 
visionary  speculation  of  substituting  a  new  system  of  government  for 
Ireland,  in  the  place  of  that  constitution,  which  she  has  experienced  to 
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be  the  firmest  fiecnritj  for  the  preservation  of  her  liberties.  We  think 
it  proper  to  observe,  that  if  the  ministry  had  any  plausible  grooDda 
thereon  they  have  calculated  the  said  proportion,  they  have  not 
deigned  to  lay  them  before  the  parliament,  nor  have  the  nsnaJ  and 
established  forms  of  proceeding  to  investigate  matters  of  intricate  and 
extended  calculation  been  resorted  to,  by  appointing  committees  for 
their  examination,  neither  have  commissioners  been  appointed,  as  was 
done  upon  the  Union  with  Scotland.  Had  the  minister  implied  his 
attention  to  that  very  necessary  inquiry,  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
ability  of  the  two  nations,  he  would  have  compared  the  balance  which 
Great  Britain  has  in  her  favour  from  her  trade  with  all  the  world, 
amounting  to  fourteen  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  with 
that  of  Ireland  upon  the  whole  of  her  trade,  amounting  to  five  hundred 
and  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  bearing  a  pro- 
portion to  each  other  of  about  twenty-nine  to  one.  He  would  have 
examined  into  the  amount  of  the  revenue  out  of  which  the  said  propor- 
tions must  naturally  be  paid,  namely,  the  produce  of  the  permanent 
taxes  of  each  nation,  which  he  would  have  found  to  have  produced  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  ending  the  fifth  of  January,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  the  sum  of  twenty-six  millions,  and 
that  the  permanent  taxes  of  Ireland  in  the  corresponding  year  did  not 
exceed  two  millions,  bearing  a  proportion  to  each  other  of  about  thir- 
teen to  one.  He  would  have  been  informed,  that  the  only  influx  oi 
money  into  Ireland  which  can  be  discovered,  is  the  said  balance  of  her 
trade  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  that  she  remits  to  Great 
Britain  annually  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  pounds,  a  sum  exceeding  by  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  the  amount  of  such  balance. 

That  the  remittances  to  her  absentees,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  amount 
to  one  million,  but  are  computed  really  to  amount  to  double  that  sum, 
and  must  necessarily  greatiy  increase,  should  the  Union  take  place, 
such  drains  exhausting  in  a  great  degree  the  resources  of  this  kingdom, 
and  adding  to  the  opulence  of  Great  Britain.  The  facility  with  which 
large  sums  of  money  have  lately  been  raised  in  Great  Britain,  com- 
pared with  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  so  small  a  sum  in  this 
kingdom  as  one  million  and  a  hal^  would  have  afforded  to  him  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  opulence  of  the  one,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
other.  From  the  Irish  ministers  own  statement,  he  has  computed, 
that  the  sum  for  which  this  kingdom  shall  be  called  upon  annually  in 
time  of  war  as  her  contribution,  will  amount  to  four  millions  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds^  but  has 
not  attempted  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  she  can  raise  so  enor- 
mous a  sum.  When  the  minister  shall  find,  that  the  drcnmstancee  of 
Ireland  are  such  as  have  been  herein  stated,  and  shall  recollect,  that 
this  new  project  has  been  suggested  by  him,  and  forced  upon  this 
nation,  he  will  feel  the  immense  responsibility  which  falls  upon  him 
for  the  disastrous  consequence  wliich  it  may  produce,  not  only  upon 
this  kingdom  but  upon  the  whole  empire.  He  will  be  alarmed  at  the 
discontents,  which  an  imposition  of  taxes  beyond  the  abilities  of  the 
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people  to  pay  must  produce,  and  the  fatal  oonsequenoes  that  they  may 
occasion. 

8.  Because  the  transfer  of  onr  legislature  to  another  kingdom  will 
deprive  us  of  the  only  security  we  hare  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  liher 
ties,  and  being  against  the  sense  of  the  people,  amounts  to  a  grosc 
breach  of  trust,  and  we  consider  the  substitute  for  our  constitution, 
namely,  the  return  of  the  proposed  number  of  persons  to  the  united 
parliament,  as  delusive,  amounting  indeed  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
necessity  of  representation,  but  in  no  sort  supplying  it ;  inasmuch  as 
the  thirty-two  peers  and  the  one  hundred  commoners  will  be  merged 
in  the  vast  disproportion  of  British  members,  who  will  in  fact  be  the 
legislators  of  Ireland ;  and  when  we  consider,  that  all  the  establish- 
ments are  to  continue,  which  must  add  to  the  influence  of  the  minister 
over  the  conduct  of  parliament,  and  advert  to  his  power  in  the  return 
of  Irish  members  to  parliament,  we  conceive,  that  such  portion  is  more 
likely  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  Ghreat  Britain  than  to  preserve 
our  own. 

9.  Because  we  consider  the  intended  Union  a  direct  breach  of  trust, 
not  only  by  the  parliament  with  the  people,  but  by  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  with  that  of  Ireland. 

Inasmuch  as  the  tenor  and  purport  of  the  settlement  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-two,  did  intentionally  and  expressly  exclude 
the  re-agitation  of  constitutional  questions  between  the  two  countries, 
and  did  establish  the  exclusive  legislative  authority  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment without  the  interference  of  any  other,  that  the  breach  of  such  a 
solemn  contract,  founded  on  the  internal  weakness  of  the  country,  and 
its  inability  at  this  time  to  withstand  the  destructive  design  of  the 
minister,  must  tend  to  destroy  the  future  harmony  of  both,  by  forming 
a  precedent,  and  generating  a  principle  of  mutual  encroachment  in 
times  of  mutual  difficulties. 

]  0.  Because,  that  when  we  consider  the  weakness  of  this  kingdom, 
at  the  time  that  the  measure  was  brought  forward,  and  her  inability  to 
withstand  the  destructive  designs  of  the  minister,  and  couple  to  the 
act  itself  the  means  that  have  been  employed  to  accomplish  it,  such  as 
the  abuse  of  the  place  bill  for  the  purpose  of  modeUing  the  parliament, 
the  appointment  of  sheriffs  to  prevent  county  meetings,  the  dismissal 
of  the  old  steadfast  friends  of  constitutional  government,  for  their  ad- 
herence to  the  constitution,  and  the  return  of  persons  into  parliament, 
who  had  neither  connection  nor  stake  in  this  country,  and  were  there- 
fore selected  to  decide  upon  her  fate :  when  we  consider  the  armed 
force  of  the  minister,  added  to  his  powers  and  practices  of  corruption, 
-»when  we  couple  these  things  together,  we  are  warranted  to  say,  that 
the  basest  means  have  been  used  to  accomplish  this  great  innovation, 
that  the  measure  of  Union  tends  to  dishonour  the  ancient  peerage  for 
ever,  to  disqualify  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  subjugate  the  people 
of  Ireland  for  ever.  Such  circumstances,  we  apprehend,  will  be  recol- 
lected with  abhorrence,  and  will  create  jealousy  between  the  two  na- 
tions, in  the  place  of  that  harmony  which  for  so  many  centuries  has 
been  the  cement  of  their  union. 
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11.  Because  the  argnment  made  use  of  in  fayonr  of  tbe  Union, 
namely,  that  the  senae  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  in  its  favour,  we 
know  to  be  untrue;  and  as  the  ministers  have  declared,  that  they 
would  not  press  the  measure  against  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  'as  the 
people  have  pronounced  decidedly,  and  under  all  difficulties,  their  judg- 
ment against  it,  we  hare,  together  with  the  sense  t)f  the  country,  the 
authority  of  the  minister  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  project  of 
Union,  against  the  yoke  which  it  imposes,  the  dishonour  which  it  in- 
flicts, the  disqualification  passed  upon  the  peerage,  the  stigma  thereby 
branded  on  the  realm,  tbe  disproportionate  principle  of  expense  it 
introduces,  the  means  employed  to  effect  it,  the  discontents  it  has 
excited,  and  must  continue  to  excite :  against  all  these,  and  the  hial 
consequences  they  may  produce,  we  have  endeavoured  to  interpose  our 
votes,  and  foiling,  we  transmit  to  after-times  our  names,  in  solemn  pro- 
test on  behalf  of  the  parliamentary  constitution  of  this  realm,  the 
liberty  which  it  secured,  the  trade  which  it  protected,  the  connection 
which  it  preserved,  and  the  constitution  which  it  supplied  and  forti- 
fied :  this  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  do  in  support  of  our  charac- 
ters, our  honour,  and  whatever  is  left  to  us  worthy  to  be  transmitted 
to  our  posterity. 

^i^^eter*  Rd.  Waterford  and  Lismoro, 

-Arran,  Powerscourt, 

Mount  Cashell,  De  Vesci, 

Famham,  Charlemont, 

Belmore,  by  proxy,  Kingston,  by  proxy. 

Massy,  by  proxy,  Riversdale,  by  proxy, 

Strangford,  Meath,  -^  ^      -^^ 

Granard,  Lismore,  by  proxy, 

Ludlow,  by  proxy,  Sunderlin,  except  for  the  7th 
Moira,  by  proxy,  for  the  8tli,  reason. 

10th,  and  11th  reasons, 


JUDKIN  FITZGERALD'S  CASE. 

{Abridged  film  The   PAauAMKNTAar  REoisTsa.) 

Honourable  Mr.  Yelverton  said,  he  should  be  one  of  the  last  men 
to  refuse  indemnity  or  protection  to  any  deserving  magistrate  or  loyal 
man,  for  acts  warranted  by  justice  or  necessity,  in  putting  down  con- 
spira«y  or  rebellion,  but  he  could  not  sit  silent  and  hear  the  falsehood 
attempted  to  be  palmed  on  the  house  by  this  ahnighty  sheriff,  in  the 
petition  now  on  the  table.  The  petition  stated,  that  the  judges 
who  ^ded  at  that  trial,  who  were  Mr.  Justice  Chamberlain  L^L 
ijoxa  Yelverton,  had  given  their  opinion  in  point  of  law,  that  unless 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald  could  produce  the  information  on  oath,  on  which  he 
could  justify  his  flagellation  of  the  plaintiff  Wright,  he  could  not  come 
nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Indemnity  Act.  No  such  thing  was  ever 
said  by  either  of  the  judges.  He  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  not  a 
single  tittle  of  eyidenoe  had  come  out  in  defence  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
nor  was  even  a  pretence  pleaded  that  could  found  a  scintilla  of  suspi- 
eion  against  the  plaintiff  Wright,  to  justify  those  unparalleled  cruel- 
ties exercised  upon  him,  for  which  the  jury,  a  most  respectable  one, 
awarded  £500  damages,  and  which  the  learned  judges  declared  ought 
to  have  been  considerably  more  than  the  sum  claimed. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would  shortly  state  the  facta, 
as  they  appeared  on  evidence  of  several  most  respectable  witnesses, 
and  from  those  facts  he  would  appeal  to  the  house,  whether  such  san- 
guinary, wanton,  and  unparalleled  cruelties  were  entitled  to  their 
sanction  and  indemnity  ? 

The  action  brought  by  Mr.  Wright  was  for  assault  and  battery.  It 
appeared  that  Mr.  Wright  was  a  teacher  of  the  French  language,  of 
which  he  was  employed  as  professor  by  two  eminent  boarding-schools 
at  Clonmell,  and  in  the  families  of  several  respectable  gentlemen  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood* 

Mr.  Wright  had  heard  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  received  some 
charges  of  a  seditious  nature  against  him,  and  with  a  promptitude  not 
very  characteristio  of  conscious  guilt,  he  immediately  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  whom  he  did  not  find  at  home,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  another  magistrate,  who  was  also  out,  for  the  purpose  of  Sur- 
rendering himself  for  trial.  He  went  again  the  same  day,  accompanied 
by  a  gentleman,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  being  shewn  into 
his  presence,  explained  the  purpose  of  his  coming,  when  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, drawing  his  sword,  said :  '^  Down  on  your  knees,  you  rebel- 
lious scoundrel,  and  receive  your  sentence."  In  vain  did  the  poor  man 
protest  his  innocence ;  in  vain  did  he  implore  trial,  on  his  knees.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  sentenced  him  first  to  be  flogged,  and  then  shot.  The  un- 
fortunate man  surrendered  his  keys,  to  have  his  papers  searched,  and 
expressed  his  readiness  to  suffer  any  punishment  the  proof  of  guilt 
could  justify ;  but  no— this  was  not  agreeable  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  prin- 
ciples of  jurisdiction;  his  mode  was  first  to  sentence,  then  punish,  and 
afterwards  investigate.  His  answer  to  the  unfortunate  man  was  : 
^'  What !  you  Carmelite  rascal,  do  you  dare  to  speak  after  sentence  ?" 
and  then  struck  him,  and  ordered  him  to  prison. 

Next  day  this  unhappy  man  was  dragged  to  a  ladder  in  Clonmell- 
street,  to  undergo  his  sentence.  He  knelt  down  in  prayer,  with  his 
hat  before  his  face.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  came  up,  dragged  his  hat  from 
him,  and  trampled  on  it,  seized  the  man  by  the  hair,  dragged  him  to 
the  earth,  kicked  him,  and  cut  him  across  the  forehead  with  his 
sword,  and  then  had  him  stripped  naked,  tied  up  to  the  ladder,  and 
ordered  him  fifty  lashes. 

Major  Rial,  an  officer  in  the  town,  came  up  as  the  fifty  lashes  were 
completed,  and  asked  Mr.  F.  the  cause.  Mr.  F  handed  the  major  a 
note  written  in  French,  saying,  he  did  not  himself  understand  French, 
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though  he  understood  Irish,  hut  he  (Major  Rial)  would  find  in  ihat 
letter  what  would  justify  him  in  flogging  the  scoundrel  to  death. 

Major  lUal  read  the  letter.  He  found  it  to  be  a  note  addressed  for 
the  victim,  translated  in  these  words  : 

"Sir, 
"  I  am  extremely  sorry  I  cannot  wait  on  you  at  the  hour  appointed, 
being  unayoidably  obliged  to  attend  Sir  Laurence  Parsons. 

"Yours, 

"  Baron  de  Clues." 

Notwithstanding  this  translation,  which  Major  Rial  read  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  he  ordered  fifty  hushes  more  to  be  inflicted,  and  with  such 
peculiar  severity,  that,  horrid  to  relate,  the  bowels  of  the  bleeding  vic- 
tim could  be  perceived  to  be  convulsed,  and  working  throng  hia 
wounds !  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  finding  he  could  not  continue  the  applica- 
tion of  his  cat-o'nine-tails  on  that  part,  without  cutting  his  way  into 
his  body,  ordered  the  waistband  of  his  breeches  to  be  cut  open,  and 
fifty  more  lashes  to  be  inflicted  there.  He  then  left  the  unfortunate 
man  bleeding  and  suspended,  while  he  went  to  the  barrack  to  demand 
a  file  of  men  to  come  and  shoot  him ;  but  being  refused  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  he  came  back  and  sought  for  a  rope  to  hang  him,  but 
could  not  get  one.  He  then  ordered  him  to  be  cut  down,  and  sent 
back  to  prison,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  dark,  small  room,  with  no 
other  furniture  than  a  wretched  pallet  of  straw,  without  covering,  and 
there  he  remained  six  or  seven  days  without  medical  assistance ! 

Gracious  God  !  said  Mr.  Yelverton,  will  any  man  say  that  such  a 
conduct  is  to  be  sanctioned  and  indemnified  by  this  house  ?  Are  the 
laws  to  be  supported  by  trampling  on  them  ?  Is  the  man  who  could 
commit  such  barbarities,  without  the  colour  of  justice  or  necessity,  or 
even  the  shadow  of  just  suspicion,  to  come  for  protection  to  this  House  ? 
I  feel  an  indignation  on  this  subject  that  almost  deprives  me  of  utter- 
ance. I  have  before  said,  that  I  would  be  one  of  the  last  men  to  re- 
fuse every  reasonable  indemnity  to  loyal  magistrates  for  acts  done 
under  the  pressure  of  apparent  justice  or  necessity  for  the  suppression 
of  rebellion,  but  I  will  never  vote  for  protection  and  indemnity  to  a 
bloody  tyrant,  whose  conduct,  though  it  may  have  produced  good  in 
some  instances,  has  been  productive  of  infinitely  more  mischiei^  and  on 
those  grounds  I  shall  give  the  petition  every  resistance  in  my  power. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  said,  he  would  endeavour,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his 
power,  to  repress  that  indignation,  which  he  was  taught  in  his  early 
years  to  consider  as  one  of  the  best  guardians  of  virtue.  He  would 
calmly  give  his  negative  to  this  motion,  believing  it  to  be  of  most  dan- 
gerous tendency. 

With  respect  to  the  general  character  of  the  petitioner,  he  knew 
nothing  of  it  but  from  what  he  heard  in  that  house,  and  from  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  public  prints.  He  would  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
petitioner's  private  character  fully  justified  the  eulogium  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  noble  lord,  and  that  his  public  services 
had  been  as  meritorious  and  as  successful  as  the  honourable  and  worthy 
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Diember  (Mr.  Holmes)  had  stated.  Bat  there  were  means  in  the 
power  of  the  crown  sufficiently  ample  to  reward  every  useful  exertion, 
and,  as  a  member  of  that  house,  to  interfere  between  the  sentence  of 
the  law  and  its  execution,  was  what  he  never  could  be  reconci.%d  to. 
A  verdict  had  been  given  by  a  jury,  with  which  two  judges  of  the 
highest  character  had,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  concurred.  To 
interfere  with  that  veidict  was  to  call  those  judges  to  the  bar  of  the 
House.  The  Indemnity  Bill  had  gone  as  far  as  possible  to  protect 
magistrates ;  but,  beyond  the  limits  of  that  bill,  to  preclude  any  of  his 
inajesty's  subjects  from  obtaining  damages  for  personal  injury,  except 
where  obvious  mistake  of  judgment  had  occasioned  those  injuries,  was 
so  grossly  unconstitutional,  as  to  call  upon  evenr  real  friend  to  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom  to  resist  it.  He  could  not  K)retel  what  proceed- 
ings might  be  grounded  upon  this  motion  ;  he  should  therefore  oppose 
it  in  the  first  instance,  and  he  could  not  sit  down  without  observing, 
that  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  on  the  treasury  bench  would  serve 
their  country  better  by  leaving  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  juries  and 
judges,  than  by  becoming  partisans  in  support  of  any  favourite  system 
of  men  and  measures. 

Mr.  Ormsby  severely  censured  the  honourable  member,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  feelings  and  commiseration  of  the  house  for 
the  sore  back  of  a  fellow,  who,  he  believed,  would  be  found,  on  inquiry, 
to  have  very  well  deserved  what  he  got ;  it  was  at  least  well  known, 
that  he  had  many  bad  connections,  and  associated  with  men  of  such 
principles  as  fully  warranted  the  suspicion  of  his  own. 

Those  who  condemned  the  petitioner  for  severity  to  such  criminals 
seemed  to  forget  that  loyal  men  could  hope  for  no  mercy  who  fell  into 
their  clutches.  He  trusted  the  House  would  extend  ample  protection 
to  a  man  who  had  so  well  deserved  it. 

Colonel  Bagwell  (member  for  the  county  of  Tipperary)  said,  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  have  spoken  to  the  question  then  before  the 
House,  but  to  let  the  petition  quietly  go  to  a  committee,  had  it  not 
been  for  what  fell  from  the  honourable  member  who  spoke  last  He 
was  as  ready  as  any  person  to  give  credit  to  the  services  rendered  to 
the  county  of  Tipperary  by  the  activity  of  the  petitioner,  but  he  was 
shocked  and  concerned  to  hear  the  sufferings  of  an  innocent  and  re- 
spectable man  treated  with  levity  and  indifference.  As  insinuations 
wbre  thrown  out  against  the  character  of  Mr.  Wright,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  declare  what  had  come  within  his  knowledge  respecting  that 
unfortunate  and  much-abused  man.  He  was  present  during  the  trial 
of  the  action  brought  by  Mr.  Wright  against  the  petitioner,  and  it  was 
but  an  act  of  common  justice  to  say,  that  in  his  mind,  not  the  remotest 
shade  of  suspicion  attached  to  the  character  of  the  plaintiff  in  that 
case,  nor  did  the  investigation  which  took  place  on  that  occasion  fur- 
nish  the  most  distant  justification  for  the  severe  and  terrible  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him.  A  similar  opinion  of  the  unfortunate  man's 
innocence  and  loyalty  was  expressed  from  the  bench,  by  the  revered 
characters  who  presided.  As  to  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Wright, 
it  was  most  unexceptionable,  m  point  of  morality,  religion,  and  politics ; 
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and  to  that  character,  the  best  evidence  was  the  yeiy  high  estamatuHi 
in  which  he  was  hoiden  by  the  best  and  most  respectable  men  in  thd 
town  of  Clonmell. 

The  question  being  put,  the  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

On  the  8th  of  Aprit  Mr.  Holmes  reported  from  the  committee,  that 
the  object  of  the  inqniry  committed  to  them  could  not  be  so  well  ob- 
tained in  an  open  committee  na  it  would  be  in  a  secret  committee  ;  ihe 
order  was  therefore  discharged,  and  here  the  afiair  waa  dropped.  Mr. 
Judkin  Fitzgerald  afterwards  received  a  considerable  pension  for  hia 
active  services  in  quelling  the  rebellion 


YEOMEN  ATROCITIES. 


In  B.  R.  Mich.  1800,  Bsx  v.  White  and  Goring.  In  this  term  an 
application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  an  information 
against  Messrs.  White  and  €k>ring,  two  magistrates  of  the  connty  of 
Tipperary.  The  application  was  grounded  on  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  O., 
another  magistrate  of  the  same  county,  and  captain  of  a  corps  of  yeo- 
manry. His  affidavit  stated  the  loyalty  and  activity  of  the  said  magis- 
trate and  his  corps,  and  that  they  were  obstructed  in  their  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  roost  turbulent  part  of  the  country,  and  to 
prevent  a  tendency  to  rebellion,  by  these  two  gentlemen. 

Exculpatory  affidavits  were  made  by  these  two  gentlemen,  to  which 
the  court  so  far  attended  as  to  refuse  the  information.  These  affidavits 
were  sworn  on  the  2drd  of  January,  1801 ;  they  remain  of  record  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  contain,  among  many  others,  the  fol- 
lowing curious  particulars. 

That  timber  was  cut  and  shaped  into  pike-handles,  by  the  members 
of  said  corps  of  yeomanry  and  persons  employed  by  them,  which  they 
afterwards  pretended  to  (uscover,  in  consequence  of  secret  information, 
but  really  in  order  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  disturbance  in  the 
country.  These  &cts  were  brought  to  light  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
pentance and  voluntary  confession  of  persons  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy. 

It  was  sworn  by  these  gentlemen,  that  the  corps  of  yeomanry,  on 
whose  behalf  this  application  was  made,  consisted  of  the  indigent 
tenantry  of  their  captain,  who  paid  a  rack-rent  for  lands  hoiden  of  him, 
and  had  no  other  way  of  discharging  their  rent,  but  by  their  pay, 
which  the  captain  usually  received,  and  retained  in  discharge  of  his 
nnt  due  from  these  yeomen  his  tenants ;  and  that  they  were  kept  on 
permanent  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  this  permanent  pay. 
That  there  was  no  appearance  of  tumult  or  insurrection  in  the  country^ 
but  that  these  persons  circulated  false  reports  of  the  disturbed  situation 
,  of  the  country,  in  order  to  answer  their  own  purposes ;  that  peiaoiiB 
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wtve  taken  up,  detained  in  prison,  and  fined,  under  tibe  Timber  Act, 
for  the  concealment  of  these  pike-handles,  which  were  afterwards  dia« 
covered  to  have  been  hidden  hj  the  procurement  of  the  persons  who 
found  them.  It  was  also  asserted  upon  oath,  in  the  same  affidavits, 
that  the  magistrate,  who  made  the  application,  arrested  persons  and 
detained  them  in  his  own  house,  where  he  and  another  magistrate, 
after  dinner  taking  a  glass  of  wine,  and  pretending  to  hold  a  petty 
sessions  under  the  Insurrection  Act»  sentenced  the  prisoners  to  trans- 
portation ;  that  these  sentences  were  passed,  and  the  parties  sent  to 
New  Geneva,  in  order  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  without  any  exa- 
mination of  the  prisoners,  or  confronting  them  with  their  accusers. 
That  when  these  prisoners  were  afterwards,  upon  a  representation  made 
to  government,  and  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  Lord  Comwalb's, 
remanded  back  for  a  more  regular  investigation  of  their  case,  this  corps, 
pretending  to  act  as  an  escort,  took  the  prisoners  out  of  the  route  pre- 
scribed, to  a  different  place  from  that  ordered  by  the  lord-lieutenant, 
where  it  was  more  difficult  for  them  to  undertake  their  justification. 
The  affidavits  sworn  in  this  case  are  very  voluminous,  and  contain 
various  instances  of  the  like  nature,  tending  to  illustate  the  oppressive 
conduct  of  country  magistrates,  and  the  means  by  which  rash  or  inter- 
ested men  irritated  the  people,  and  provoked  a  disposition  to  disturb- 
ance, where  it  otherwise  would  not  have  existed. 

The  actual  perpetration  of  particular  facts  of  outrageous  provocation 
was,  perhaps,  the  least  part  of  the  evil.  The  impunity,  connivance,  or 
countenance  from  the  magistrates,  and  the  acquittals  of  the  guilty  by 
Orange  juries  and  Orange  courts-martial  (as  in  the  case  of  Wollaghan) 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  the  offenders  have  been  brought  to  trial, 
indicate  the  depth  and  malignancy  of  the  wound,  and  loudly  proclaim 
the  necessity  of  a  radical  cure,  ere  the  constitution  can  recover  its  na- 
tive vigour  and  energy.  In  the  spring  assizes  of  .1801,  at  Clonmell, 
the  case  of  Doyle  v.  Fitzgerald  produced,  a  degree  of  alarming  provoca- 
tion throughout  that  part  of  the  country.  The  plaintiff  in  this  cause  was 
a  respectable  tradesman  of  Garrick-upon-Suyr,  named  Francis  Doyle. 
The  defendant  was  Mr.  Fitzgerald  (commonly  called  the  fjoggxng  she- 
riff)  of  Tipperary,  against  whom  a  verdict  of  £500  had  before  been 
found,  for  a  similar  act  of  brutality.  The  action  was  brought  for  da- 
mages for  the  tort  and  injury  done  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  following 
manner.  The  plaintiff,  who  was  a  young  man  of  excellent  character 
and  untainted  loyalty,  was  seized  in  the  street  by  the  defendant,  in 
order  to  be  flagellated.  In  vain  did  he  protest  his  innocence,  which 
was  also  supported  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  He  begged  to  have  Captain  Jephson  sent  for,  the  commander 
of  the  yeomanry,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  That  was  refused.  He 
offered  to  go  to  instant  execution,  if  tlie  least  trace  of  guilt  appeared 
against  him  on  inquiry.  That  was  also  refused.  Bail  was  offered  to 
any  amount  for  his  appearance.  "  No,"  says  the  sheriff;  "  I  know  by 
his  face  that  he  is  a  traitor — a  Carmelite  scoundrel."  The  plaintiff 
was  tied  to  the  whipping-post.  He  received  one  hundred  lashes,  till 
cos  ribs  appeared ;  he  then  had  his  breeches  let  down,  and  received 
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fifty  more  lashes  on  his  posteriors.  The  joang  man's  innocence  was 
afterguards  fully  established.  He  applied  to  a  court  of  law  for  redress  ; 
the  action  tried  at  Clonmell  assizes;  these  facts  fally  proved  ;  an 
Orange  jury  acquitted  the  defendant. 


WOLLAGHAN'S  TRIAL. 


On  the  Idth  of  October  a  court-martial,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen  was  the  president,  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  Hugh  Wollaghan,  of 
Middlewood,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  yeoman,  charged  with  baring, 
on  the  Ist  of  October  instant,  come  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Dogherty, 
and  then  and  there  shooting  and  killing  the  said  Thomas  Dogherty,  to 
which  he  was  encouraged  by  Charles  Fox  and  James  Fox,  of  the  afore- 
said county,  yeomen ;  and  the  s^d  James  Fox  was  likewise  charged 
with  having  discharged  a  loaded  gun  at  Margaret  Barry,  of  Delgany, 
on  the  Ist  October  instant. 

The  prisoner  being  duly  arraigned,  pleaded  not  guilty.  It  appeared 
in  evidence,  from  the  testimony  of  Mary  Dogherty,  of  Delgaxiy,  in  the 
county  ef  Wicklow,  that  the  prisoner  came  into  her  house  at  Delgany, 
and  demanded  if  thero  were  any  bloody  rebels  there  ?  That  on  depo- 
nent's answering  there  was  not,  only  a  sick  boy,  the  prisoner  WoUa- 
ghan  asked  the  boy,  if  he  were  Dogherty's  eldest  son  ?  Upon  which 
the  boy  stood  up,  and  told  him  he  was.  Wollaghan  then  said,  "Well, 
you  dog,  if  you  are,  you  are  to  die  heve."  That  the  boy  replied,  '*  I 
hope  not.  If  you  have  any  thing  against  me,  bring  me  to  Mr.  La- 
tonche,  and  give  me  a  fair  trial ;  and  if  you  get  any  thing  against  me, 
give  me  the  severity  of  the  law."  That  Wollaghan  replied :  **  No, 
dog,  I  don't  care  for  Latonche,  you  are  to  die  here."  Upon  which  de- 
ponent said  to  Wollaghan  (he  then  having  the  gun  cocked  in  his 
hand)  :  **  For  the  love  of  God,  spare  my  child's  life,  and  take  mine.* 
That  Wollaghan  replied  :  "  No,  you  bloody  whore,  if  I  had  your  hus- 
band here,  I  would  give  him  the  same  death."  He  then  snapped  the 
gun,  but  it  did  not  go  off ;  he  snapped  a  second  time,  but  it  did  not  go 
off.  Upon  which  a  man  of  the  name  of  Charles  Fox,  but  not  either  of 
the  two  prisoners  at  the  bar,  came  in,  and  said,  "  Damn  your  gun, 
there  is  no  good  in  it"  And  that  the  said  Fox  said,  at  the  same  time, 
to  Wollaghan,  that  the  man  (pointing  to  deponent's  son)  muSt  be  shot. 
That  deponent  then  got  hold  of  Wollaghan's  gun,  and  endeavoured  to 
turn  it  from  her  son,  upon  which  the  gun  went  off,  grazed  her  8on*8 
body,  and  shot  him  in  the  arm.  The  boy  staggered,  leaned  on  a  form, 
turned  up  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  Mother,  pray  for  me !"  That  on  Wol- 
laghan's firing  the  gun,  he  went  out  at  the  door,  and  in  a  short  tim(i 
returned  in  again,  and  said,  "  Is  not  the  dog  dead  yet  ?"  That  depOi 
nent  replied,  "Oh  !  yes,  Sir,  he  is  dead  enough  *"  Upon  which  Wolla- 
ghan replied,  firing  %t  him  again,  "  For  fear  he  be  not,  let  him  take 
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tihis."     Deponent  was  at  that  instant  holding  up  her  son's  head,  H'hen 
he  felly  and  died ! 

No  attempt  was  made  to  contradict  any  part  of  this  evidence,  bnt  a 
jostification  of  the  horrid  murder  was  set  up,  as  having  been  done 
under  the  order  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  this  was  sworn  to  bj 
George  Kennedy,  corporal  of  the  Mount  Kennedy  Yeomen,  who  de- 
posed that  Captain  Armstrong,  of  the  King's  County  Militia,  who  com- 
manded at  Mount  Kennedy  before  and  after  Dogherty  was  shot,  in 
consequence  of  the  enormities  and  murders  committed  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood by  day  and  by  night,  gave  general  orders,  that  any  body  of 
yeomanry  going  out  (he  would  wish  them  not  less  than  nine  or  ten,  for 
their  own  safety),  and,  if  they  should  meet  with  any  rebels,  whom  they 
knew  or  suspected  to  be  such,  that  they  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
bringing  them  in,  but  to  shoot  them  on  the  spot.  That  he  (the  wit- 
ness; communicated  this  to  the  corps,  and,  is  very  certain,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  prisoner  WoUaghan,  who  was  a  sober,  faithful,  and  loyal 
yeoman,  and,  not  degrading  the  rest  of  the  corps,  one  of  the  best  in  it. 
That  it  was  the  practice  of  the  corps  to  go  out  upon  scouring  parties, 
without  orders,  to  protect  their  own  property  and  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  that  he  always  looked  upon  it  as  an  order,  and  practice  of 
the  corps,  particularly  after  what  Captain  Armstrong  had  mentioned, 
and  that  the  witness  would  himself,  horn  his  character,  and  the  orders 
he  had  received,  have  thought  himself  justified  in  shooting  the  de- 
ceased. 

This  evidence  in  justification  was  confirmed  by  one  private,  one  ser- 
geant, and  two  lieutenants  of  yeomanry.  Captain  Archer,  of  the 
Newtown  Mount  Kennedy  Yeomen,  swore,  that  he  had  always  found 
»  him  a  sober  and  diligent  man ;  and,  since  his  being  a  yeoman,  ready  to 
obey  his  officers,  and  looked  upon  him  to  be  an  acquisition  to  his  corps. 
Captain  Gore  deposed,  that  he  had  known  the  prisoner  about  four 
months,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  attendants  on  his  duty  as  a 
yeoman,  and  that  he  knew  him  to  be  a  loyal  and  brave  soldier,  and 
never  knew  him  to  be  guilty  of  any  act  of  inhumanity.  That  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  corps  to  scour  the  country  with  an  officer,  and  verily 
believed  they  understood  it  was  their  duty  to  shoot  any  rebel  they  met 
with,  or  suspected  to  be  such ;  and  deponent  had  heard,  that  other 
corps  had  similar  directions  in  other  districts.  Here  the  defence 
closed,  and  the  court,  after  some  deliberation,  acquitted  the  prisoner. 
When  the  minutes  of  this  court-martial,  in  the  usual  way,  were  laid 
before  the  lord-lieutenant,  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  disapprove  of 
the  sentence,  and  conveyed  his  sentiments  in  the  following  letter  to 
General  Craig : — 

"  Sir,  "  Dublin  Castle,  18th  October,  1798. 

"  Having  laid  before  the  lord-lieutenant  the  proceedings  of  a  geno- 
ral  jcourt-martial,  held  by  your  orders  in  Dublin  Barracks,  on  l&tnr- 
day,  the  Idth  instant,  of  which  Colonel  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  is  presi- 
dent, I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you,  that  his  Excellency  entirely  dis- 
approves of  the  sentence  of  the  above  court-martia),  acquitting  Hngh 
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Wollnglian  of  a  cruel  and  deliberate  mnrder,  of  which,  bj  the  deaieat 
evidence,  he  appears  to  have  been  goilty. 

^'  Lord  Cornwallis  orders  the  court-martial  to  be  immediately  dia- 
solved ;  and  directs  that  Hugh  WoUaghan  shall  be  dismissed  from  the 
corps  of  yeomanry  in  which  he  served,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  re- 
ceived into  any  other  corps  of  yeomanry  in  this  kingdom. 

^'  His  Excellency  further  desires,  that  the  above  may  be  read  to  the 
president  and  the  members  of  the  court-martial,  in  open  court 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Sir, 
^^  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  H.  Taylor,  Sec 
^'  P.S.  I  am  also  directed^  that  a  new  court-martial  may  be  imme- 
diately convened  for  the  trial  of  such  prisoners  as  may  be  brought  be- 
fore them,  and  that  none  of  the  officers  who  sat  upon  Hugh  Wollaghan 
be  admitted  as  members. 

"  Lieut.  Gen  Craig,  &c  &c." 


nUSH  PARLIAMENT  ANNUITANTS. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  annuities  voted  by  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  to  the  several  persons  under-named,  "  for  their  respective  lives, 
to  the  amount  affixed  to  their  respective  names,"  nett,  without  any  de- 
duction or  abatement  whatsoever,  as  acompeasation  for  their  respective 
losses,  by  reason  of  the  discontinuance  of  their  emoluments  or  offices,  as 
officers  or  attendants  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament : — 

John,  earl  of  Clare,  lord  chancellor,  speaker  ••• 
John,  earl  of  Mayo,  chairman  of  the  committees 
Edmond  Henry,  lord  Glentworth,  clerk  of  the  crown 

in  chancery  •••         •••         •••         ..•         ••• 

William  Meek,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  parliament 
Thomas  Lindsay,  Esq.,  usher  of  the  black  rod 
Edward  Westby,  Thomas  Walker,  William  Horn,  and 

S.  King,  Esqrs.,  masters  in  chancery,  each 
Joseph  Gayer,  Esq.,  deputy  clerk  of  the  parliament 
Thomas  Bourchier,  Esq.,  deputy  clerk  of  the  crown  in 

chancery      •••         •••         •••         .».         ••• 

Joseph  Gregg,  Esq.,  clerk  assistant 

Joseph  Griffith,  Esq.,  reading  clerk 

Henry  Minchin.  Esq.,  serjeant-at-arms 
Kichard  Cr.  Smith,  jun.,  Esq.,  committee  clerk 

Edward  Fenner,  Esq.,  journal  clerk 

B.  Connor,  Esq.,  yeoman  usher  

W.  Walker,  Esq.,  additional  clerk     ••• 

T«  B.  O'Flaherty,  clerk  in  the  parliament  office 
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W.  Corbet,  doorkeeper  to  the  speaker's  chamber      %.^    £l05    0    4 
C.  W.  Jolly,  J.  Polden,  P.  Martin,  W.  Grahann  P. 

Thompson,  and  G,  Payn,  doorkeepers,  each  •••         92     2     8 

p.  Lord,W.  Cavendish,  M.  Quinan,  and  J.  Tobin,  mes- 
sengers, each  •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

Mrs.  Albini  Tajlor,  keeper  of  the  parliament  house  ••• 

Maiy  Foster,  housekeeper       

Mary  Ann  Foster,  housemaid 

Sir  Chichester  Forteecue,  Ulster  king  at-arms 

Philip  O'Brien,  gatekeeper     

Richard  Taylor,  keeper  of  the  speake  s  chamber 
Henry  Welbome,  yiscount  Clifden,  cl  rk  of  the  council 

Henry  Upton,  Esq.,  dep.  ditto  

Jo.  Patrickson,  Esq.,  dep.  clerk  of  the  council,  usher  of 
the  council  chamber,  and  solicitor  for  turnpike  bills 
Mr.  Wm.  M^Kay,  assistant  clerk  of  the  council 
John  Ebbs  and  Elizabeth  Grant,  doorkeeper  and  conn- . 
cil-office  keeper       •••         •••         •••         •»•        ••• 

John  Dwyer,  Esq.,  sec.  to  the  lord  chancellor 
John  Beresford,  Esq.    purs^-bearer  to  the  lord  chan- 
ceiior  •••         •••         »••         •••         ...         ••• 

Andrew  Bowen,  water-porter  •• 

Right  Honountble  John  Foster,  speaker  of  the  house 

of  commons...         •••         ••■         •••         ■•■         ••• 

Henry  Alexander,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  committees 

of  supply  and  ways  and  means       ...         • 

Sir  G.  Fitzgerald  Hill,  Bart.,  clerk  of  the  house 
Edward  Cooke,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  house  in  reyersion 
John  MKDlintock  and  Wm.  F.  M'Clintock,  Esqrs., 
seijeant&-at-anns,  including  £100  on  the  civil  list 

Ed.  Tresham,  clerk  assistant 

G.  F.  Winstanley  and  Jonath.   Rogers,   committee 
cierKs,  eacu  •••         •••         .  ••         •••         ...         ••• 

Dr.  Ellis,  superin.  engrossing  clerk 

C.  H.  Tandy,  engrossing  clerk  

T.  Richardson,  assistant  ditto  •••         ••• 

Wm.  Ratferry,  clerk  in  the  chief  clerk's  office,  clerk 

of  the  minutes,  and  clerk  of  the  fees         

H.  Coddington,  Esq.,  deputy  serjeant-at-arms        ... 
James  Corry,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  journals  and  records 

John  Smith,  assistant  ditto •• 

R.  Connor,  attending  clerk •••         ••• 

Mr.  Hume,  clerk  of  the  brief  

John  Judd,  assistant  clerk  in  the  chief  clerk's  office 
J.  L.  Foster,  Esq.,  speakei^s  secretaiy  •««         ,•• 

G.  Dnnleavy,  messenger        •••         •••         ••«         ••• 

R.  Bumside  and  R.  Fleming,  back  doorkeeper,  each 
John  Dogherty  and  D.  Smidi,  messenger^  each        «•• 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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L.  Dunleyj,  R.  Grace,  R.  Garland,  E.  Bjrne,  D.  Bre- 

nan,  H.  Crahan,  J.  Brown,  A.  Carson,  P.  Ferrall,  J. 

Morley,  G.  Shirley,  M.  Dalton,  and  J.  King,  each 
J.  Banen,  ditto  »••         •••         •»» 

"W.  Brown,  distributor  of  votes  

Sarah  Connor,  housekeeper 

John  Kennedy  and  John  Walker,  front  doorkeepers, 

eaXsn««*         •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

Mary  Connor,  house  attendant  

T.  Seayers,  fire-lighter  

R.  Watham,  ditto       •••         •••         •••         ••• 

Lord  Viscount  Glentworth,  clerk  of  the  crown  and 

nanaper        •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

T.  Bourchier,  deputy  ditto      

John  Beresford,  Esq.,  purse-bearer  to  the  lord  chancellor 
Mrs.  Albini  Taylor,  keeper  of  the  parliament  house 


£36  0  0 

51  18  6 

130  0  O 
401  13  2 

168  4  9i 

4  11  0 

11  7  6 

6  16  6 

131  8  6} 

52  5  6 
33  18  9 

140  0  0 


From  1797  to  1802,  the  cost  of  the  large  military  force 
that  was  kept  up  in  Ireland,  estimated  at  £4,000,000 
per  annum        •■•         ••■         •••         •••         ••• 

Purchase  of  the  Irish  parliament  

Payment  of  claims  of  suffering  loyalists  •••         ••• 

Secret  service  money,  from  1797  to  1804  •••         ••• 

Probable  amount  of  pensions  paid  for  services  in  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebeUion,  and  the  carrying  of  the  Union, 
from  1797  to  1842      •. 

Increased  expense  of  legal  proceedings  and  judicial  tri- 
Dunais  •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

Additional  expenditure  in  public  offices,  consequent  on 
increased  duties  in  1798,  and  alterations  in  establish- 
ments attendant  on  the  Union,  the  removal  of  parlia- 
mentary archives,  and  compensation  of  officers,  ser- 
vants, &C.        •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 


16,000,000 

l,50a,OdO 

1,500,000 

53,547 


1,000,000 
500,0OC 

500,000 
£21,053,547 

I  am  aware  that  the  amount  has  been  estimated  at  £30,000,000  by 
some  writers,  and  at  nearly  double  that  amount  by  others.  ^'  In  three 
counties,"  it  has  been  sdd,  "  its  suppression  cost  £52,000,000 ;  what 
would  it  have  been,  if  it  had  extended  to  the  other  twenty-nine  oonn- 
ties?" 

I  have  set  down  the  items  which,  I  believe,  constituted  the  bulk  of 
the  expenditure  for  the  excitement,  premature  explosion,  and  eao- 
guinary  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  for  the  corruption,  purchase, 
and  al>olition  of  the  Irish  parliament ;  and  that  amount,  though  it  fiJls 
short  of  all  the  calculations  I  have  seen  on  the  subject,  I  have  given  as 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  actual  expenditure  my  own  inquiriee 
have  led  to. — Madden't  JEfistory^  Sec 
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MILITARY  AND  FISCAL  RETURNa 

ARMY. 

October  3,  1799. 

That  90,047  men  be  employed  for  land  seryioe,  includ- 
ing 5,766  invalids,  from  25th  December,  1799,  to 
24th  February,  1800: — 

For  guards,  garrisons,  and  other  land  forces,  in  Great 
Britain^  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Aldemey,  and  in 
Holland ••         •••         •••         •••£510,596     0     0 

For  forces  in  the  plantations,  including  Gibraltar, 
Minorca,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  South 
Wales    •••         •••  •• 166,480     0     0 

For  the  increased  rates  of  subsistence  to  be  paid  to 

innkeepers  and  others,  on  quartering  soldiers      ...      40,000     0     0 

For  expenses  expected  to  be  incurred  in  the  bariack- 

master-general's  department         120,000    0     0 

February  13,  1800. 

That  80,275  men  be  employed  for  land  service,  includ- 
ing 5,792  invalids,  from  25th  February,  1800  : — 

For  guards,  garrisons,  and  other  land  forces  in  Great 

Britain,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Aldemey  ..•2,337,159     8     8 

For  forces  in  the  plantations,  including  Gibraltar, 
Portugal,  Minorca,  and  other  stations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  South 
Wales        1,004,480  13     0 

For  difference  between  the  British  and  Irish  pay  of 

six  regiments  of  foot  for  service  abroad 42,901  19     0 

For  four  troops  of  dragoons,  and  sixteen  companies 
of  foot,  stationed  in  Great  Britain  for  recruiting 
regiments  serving  in  East  India •         •••      24,558     3     8 

For  recruiting  and  contingencies  for  land  forces,  and 

extra  feed  for  the  cavalry  530,000     0     0 

For  general  and  staff  officers,  and  officers  of  hospitals    105,054    7  11 

For  full  pay  to  supernumerary  officers         26,280  14     6 

For  allowance  to  the  paymaster-general  of  the  forces, 
commissaiy-general  of  the  musters,  &c ••    ]  05,747     3     6 

For  the  increased  rates  of  subsistence  to  be  paid  to 

inn-keepers  and  others,  on  quartering  soldiers     •••    140,000     0     0 

For  allowance  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 

private  men  of  the  land  forces,  in  lieu  of  small  beer   120,000     0     0 

For  reduced  officers  of  land  forces  and  marines       •••    138,979     7     1 

For  allowances  to  reduced  horse-guards       •••         •••  20  12  11 

On  account  of  officers  late  in  the  service  of  the  states- 
general       •         •••        1,000     0     0 

Ditto,  of  reduced  officers  of  British  Araerioan  forces       52,500    0    0 
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For  allowances  to  several  reduced  officers  of  American 

forces         £7,500     0     0 

For  the  in  and  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  hospital,  and 

the  expenses  of  the  hospital  143,310     7     3 

For  pensions  to  widows  of  officers  of  land  forces  ...  20,321  12  0 
For  expenses  incurred,  and  expected  to  he  incurred  in 

the  harrack-master-general's  department  ...   359,334     0     0 

For  foreign  corps  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain   ...    471,128  12     3 

February  24. 
For  extraordinary  services  of  the  armj  for  1800   ...2,500,000     0     • 

May  27. 
For  the  troops  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  in  the  pay 

of  Great  Britain,  pursuant  to  treaty         586,688  10     0 

JtUy  16. 
For  the  expense  of  a  royal  military  asylum  for  the 
reception  of  the  children  of  soldiers         25,000     0     0 

£9,558,951  12     9 

MILmA  AMD  FBNCIBLE  CORPS. 

October  3,  1799. 
For  several  corps  of  fencible  cavaliy,  ipcluding  the 

embodied  provisional  cavalry,  from  25th  December, 

1799,  to  24th  February,  1800      92,635     0     0 

For  the  embodied  militia  of  Cheat  Britain,  the  royal 

corps  of  miners  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  several 

corps  of  fencible  infantiy,  for  ditto  232,998     0     0 

February  13,  1800. 

For  the  embodied  militia  of  Great  Britain,  the  royal 
corps  of  miners  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  two  regi- 
ments of  Irish  militia,  and  several  corps  of  fencible 
infantry,  from  Feb.  25,  to  Dec.  24  1,306,121   16     ^ 

For  contingencies  for  the  embodied  militia,  and  corps 

of  fencible  in^BAtiy  50,000     0     0 

For  clothing  for  the  embodied  militia  of  Great  Britain, 
the  corps  of  miners,  and  regiments  of  Irish  militia 
on  the  British  establishment         127,061  13     2 

For  the  volunteer  corps  of  cavalry  and  infJEUitry     ...   574,000     0     0 

AfirU  1. 

Making  provision  for  pay  and  clothing  of  the  militia 
Ditto,  for  allowances  to  adjutants,  serjeant-majors, 

and  Serjeants  of  the  militia,  disembodied  in  pur* 

suance  of  act  of  this  session 

Juns  17. 
Ditto,  for  allowances  to  subaltern  officers  of  the 

militia,  in  time  of  peace  

£2,382,816     9     7 
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October  3»  1799. 
For  ordnanoe  land-eemoe,  for  the  monthfi  of  Jaoaarj 

and  Februaij,  1800  £350,000    0    0 

February  18,  1800. 
For  ordnance  land-servioe,  for  ten  monthB,  from  Ist 

March  to  dlst  December,  1800 1,127,960  13     3 

Ditto,  not  provided  for  in  1798        33,671  11     5 

Ditto,  not  provided  for  in  1799        184,324  13     3 

£1,695,956  17  11 

Retam  of  the  number  of  men  who  have  been  raiBod  for  the  service 
of  the  army  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  to  the  24tb 
December,  1800,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Yean.  Rank  and  FUb.  Tean.  Rank  and  File. 

1793  ...       17,038  1797      ...       16,096 

1794  •..       38,562  1798       ...       21,457 

1795  ...       40,463  1799       •••       41,316 

1796  ..•       16,336  To  Nov.  1800       ...       17,124 

Total     ^    808,388. 

Return  of  the  number  of  men  who  have  been  discharged  from  the 
service  of  the  armj,  on  account  of  wounds,  or  bodily  infirmity,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war. 

Years.  Rank  and  FUe.  Yean.  Rank  and  File. 

1793  ...    2,234  1797   ...    7,981 

1794  ...    4,229  1798   ...    7,772 

1795  ...   26,005  1799   ...    8,784 

1796  ...   14,634      To  Nov.  1800   •••    4,321 

Total  ...  75,910 

Return  of  the  number  of  men  who  have  been  killed  in  action,  or  who 
have  died  in  the  service  of  the  army,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war. 

Rank  and  FUe. 
5,967 
4,008 
5,071 
1,542 


Return  of  the  total  number  of  effective  rank  and  file  actually  serv- 
ing in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  24th  December,  1800. 

Total     .••     168,082  rank  and  file. 


Yean. 

Rank  and  FOe. 

Yean. 

1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 

... 
... 

... 
... 

2,059 

18,596 

1,870 

9,858 

1797 

1798 

1799 

To  Nov.  1800 

Total 

...     48,971. 
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An  account  of  gold  corned  at  his  Majesty's  Mint,  from  Michaeliiuii^ 
1796,  to  the  present  time,  distinguishing  the  quantity  coined  in  each 
year. 

Y_.  Quantity-  coined  in 

pounds  weight. 
1796 — ^from  Michaelmas  ...       3,480 

42,810   .. 
63,510   .. 
9,630 
4,065   .. 


179/  •••  •••  • 

1 198  •••  •••  • 

1799  •••  •••  • 

1800— to  20th  November. 


Value. 

£    162,603  0  0 

2,000,297  5  0 

2,967,504  15  0 

449,961  15  0 

189,937  2  6 


Totals 


123,495 


Mint-office,  20th  November,  1800. 


.•.     £5,770,303  IT    6 
Hawkesbury,  Master. 


Return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  an  account  of  tlie 
amount  of  the  public  funded  debt  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  following 
periods:  viz.  at  the  beginning  of  the  years  1700,  1710,  1720,  1730. 
1740,  1750,  1760,  1765,  1770,  1775,  1780,  1785,  1790,  1791,  1792, 
1793,  1794,  1795,  1796,  1797,  1798,  1799,  and  1800. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ; 


Funded  Debt. 

Ponded  Deht. 

1730  ... 

...  £47,705,122 

1791 

... 

...  £238,231,248 

1740  ... 

...   44,072,024 

1792 

... 

...  233,831,248 

1750  ... 

...   72,178,898 

1793 

... 

...  238,231,248 

1760  ... 

...   88,341,268 

1794 

.•• 

...  244,481,248 

1765  ... 

...  127,564,821 

1795 

••• 

...  260,157,773 

1770  ... 

...  126,963,267 

1796 

••• 

...  285,767,670 

1775  ... 

...  122,963,267 

1797 

.••' 

...  327,071,36;) 

1780  ... 

...  142,113,264 

1798 

«•• 

...  394,159,046 

1785  ... 

...  226,260,805 

1799 

.•• 

...  424,159,046 

1790  ... 

...  238,231,248 

1800 

••• 

...  451,699,919 

Memorandum: — ^The  books  of  the  Exchequer  not  being  found  to 
contain  accounts  of  the  public  debt  for  the  years  1700,  1710,  or  1720, 
the  above  is  therefore  the  best  return  that  can  be  made  to  the  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Exchequer,  29th  December,  1800.  '^"^  Fmheb. 


An  account  of  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  cirenlatioii, 
on  an  average  of  every  three  months,  from  the  25th  day  of  Maxxsh, 
1797,  in  the  years  1797,  1798,  1799,  and  1800;  distinguishing  the 
amount  of  notes  below  the  value  of  five  pounds. 

Amount  qfBank  qfSngknd  Noiei  qfFhe  Powndt  each,  and  ypmardt. 


Dec.  25  to  Mar.  25 
Mar.  25  to  June  25 
June  25  to  Sept.  25 
Sept.  25  to  Dec.  25 


1797. 

j£10,113,030 

9,;62,130 

10,411,700 


1798. 

jfll»385,180 

11,290,610 

10,294,150 

10,711,690 


1799. 

ieil,585,210 

12,118,690 

12,155,360 

12,335,920 


1800. 

^^13,433,420 

13,490,72(1 

13,374,870 

13,388,670 
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Amount  qf  Bank  qf  England  Notet  ^f  Two  Pounds  and  One  Pound  each. 
1797.  1798.  1799.  1800. 

Dec.  25  to  Mar.  25  . .  £1,658,300       £1,627,250       £1,686,640 

Mar.  25  to  June  25  £990,850  1,933,830  1,601,570  1,722,800 

June  25  to  Sept.  25  1,066,750  1,821,490  1,604,580  1,855,540 

Sept.  25  to  Dec.  25  1,230,700  1,730,380  1,671,040  2,062,300 

N.B.  The  amount  of  notes  for  the  last  quarter,  in  the  year  1800, 
can  only  be  made  oat  to  the  6th  instead  of  the  25th  of  December. 

Wm.  Waxton,  Acct  Gen. 
Bank  of  England,  15th  December,  1800. 


Suppliet  Granted  by  Parliament  for  the  Fear  1800. 

NAVY. 

October  1,  1799. 
That  120,000  seamen  be  employed  for  two  lunar 

months,  commencing  Ist  January,  1800,  including 

22,696  marines : — 

For  wages  for  ditto ...£444,000     0     0 

For  victuals  for  ditto  456,000     0     0 

For  wear  and  tear  of  ships  in  which  they  are  to  serye    720,000     0     0 
For  ordnance  sea  service  on  board  such  ships  ...      60,000     0     0 

October  3. 

For  the  ordinary  establishment  of  the  naty,  for  two 

lunar  months,  commencing  1st  January,  1800  •••    121,510     0     0 

For  the  extraordinary  establishment  of  dUtto  •••    115,625     0     0 

February  10,  1800. 
That  110,000  seamen  be  employed  for  eleven  lunar 

months,  commencing  26th  February,  1800,  including 

22,696  marines: — 

For  wages  for  ditto 2,238,500     0     0 

For  victuals  for  ditto  2,299,000     0     0 

For  wear  and  tear  of  ships  in  which  they  are  to  serve  3,630,000     0     0 
For  ordnance  sea  service  on  board  such  ships         •••    302,500     0     0 

February  13. 
For  the  ordinary  of  the  navy,  including  half-pay  to 

sea  and  marine  officers,  for  eleven  lunar  months, 

commencing  26th  Febmanr,  1800  •    685,429  13  11 

For  building  and  repairs  of  ships,  and  other  extra 

works         •••         •••         ■••         ...         •••         •••    656,615     0     0 

For  the  probable  expense  of  transport  service,  for  one 

year,  commencing  1st  January,  1800       1,300,000     0    0 

For  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war  in  health  •••    500,000     0    0 
For  the  care  and  maintenance  of  sick  prisoners  of  war     90,000    0    0 

£13,619,079  13  11 
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Average  Prieet  i 

TfComfarUOQ. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beana. 

«.    d. 

«.    d. 

«.    tf. 

#.    If. 

January  .     •     . 

11  10 

5     8 

4     0 

7    7 

February 

12     8 

6     0 

4     2 

7    8 

March 

13     5 

6     9 

4  10 

8     5 

April  . 

13  11 

7     5 

5     4 

9     0 

May    . 

15     0 

8     1 

5     9 

9     3 

Juue    . 

15     7 

8     1 

6     0 

9     6 

July    . 

16  10 

8     7 

6     4 

9     6 

August    . 

12  11 

6  11 

4  10 

8     3 

September    , 

12  11 

6  10 

4     1 

8     1 

October    .     , 

13     3 

7     5 

4     3 

7  11 

November    , 

15     0 

8     4 

4     9 

8     7 

December 

16     4 

9     4 

6     2 

9     4 

(General  A 

vei 

•age 

14     1 

7     6 

5     2 

8     7 

EMMErS  MANIFESTO. 

The  Proviiional  Government  to  the  People  of  Ireland, 

You  are  now  called  on  to  shew  to  the  world  that  you  are  oompetecl 
to  take  your  place  among  nations — ^thatyou  have  a  right  to  claim  thd** 
recognis^ce  of  you,  as  an  independent  country,  by  the  only  satiefao- 
toiy  proof  you  can  furnish  of  your  capability  of  maintaining  your  inde- 
pendence—your wresting  it  from  England  with  your  own  luuid& 

In  the  deyelopment  of  this  system — ^which  has  been  oigviixed 
within  the  last  eight  months,  at  the  close  of  internal  defeat,  and  with- 
out  the  hope  of  foreign  assistance ;  which  has  been  conducted  with  a 
tranquillity  mistaken  for  obedience ;  which  neither  the  failure  of  a  dmi* 
Ur  attempt  in  England  has  retarded,  nor  the  renewal  of  hostilities  has 
accelerated — ^in  the  deyelopment  of  this  system  you  will  shew  to  the 
people  of  England,  that  tibere  is  a  spirit  of  perseyeranoe  in  this  country 
beyond  their  power  to  calculate  or  to  repress ;  you  will  shew  to  thenu 
that  as  long  as  they  think  to  hold  unjust  dominion  oyer  Ireland,  under 
no  change  of  circumstances  can  they  count  on  its  obedience— under  no 
aspect  of  affairs  can  they  judge  of  its  intentions ;  you  will  shew  to 
Ihem,  that  the  question  which  it  now  behoyes  them  to  take  into  serious 
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ftnd  instant  condderation,  is  not  whether  they  will  resist  a  separation^ 
which  it  is  onr  fixed  determination  to  effect,  bnt  whether  or  not  they 
win  drive  us  beyond  separation — whether  they  will,  by  a  sangninaiy 
resistance,  create  a  deadly  national  antipathy  between  the  two  conn- 
tries  ;  or  whether  tbey  will  take  the  only  means  still  left  of  driying 
such  a  sentiment  from  our  minds — a  prompt,  manly,  and  sagacious 
acquiescence  in  our  just  and  unalterable  determination. 

If  the  secrecy  with  which  the  present  effort  has  been  conducted 
shall  have  led  onr  enemies  to  suppose  that  its  extent  must  have  been 
partial,  a  few  days  will  undeceive  them.  That  confidence,  which  was 
once  lost,  by  trusting  to  external  support,  and  suffering  our  own  means 
to  be  gradually  undermined,  has  been  again  restored.  We  have  been 
mutually  pledged  to  each  other  to  look  only  to  our  own  strength,  and 
that  the  first  introduction  of  a  system  of  terror,  the  first  attempt  to  exe- 
^  cute  an  individual  in  one  county,  should  be  the  signal  of  insurrection 
in  all.  We  have  now,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  with  our  means  of 
communication  untouched,  brought  our  plans  to  the  moment  when  they 
are  ripe  for  execution ;  and  in  the  promptitude  with  which  nineteen 
counties  will  come  forward  at  once  to  execute  them,  it  will  be  found 
that  neither  confidence  nor  communication  are  wanting  to  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

In  calling  on  our  countiymen  to  come  forward,  we  feel  ourselves 
bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  justify  onr  claim  to  their  confidence  by  a 
precise  declaration  of  our  own  views.  We,  therefore,  solemnly  dechure, 
that  our  object  is  to  establish  a  free  and  independent  republic  in  Ire- 
land— ^that  the  pursuit  of  this  object  we  will  relinquish  only  with  our 
lives— that  we  will  never,  unless  at  tlie  express  call  of  our  country, 
abandon  our  post,  until  the  acknowledgment  of  its  independence  is 
obtained  from  England— and  that  we  will  enter  into  no  negotiation 
(bnt  for  exchange  of  prisoners)  with  the  government  of  that  country 
while  a  British  army  remains  in  Ireland.  Such  is  the  declaration 
which  we. call  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  to  support ;  and  we  call  first 
on  that  part  of  Ireland  which  was  once  paralyied  by  the  want  of  in- 
telligence, to  shew  that  to  that  cause  only  was  its  inaction  to  be  attri- 
buted—- on  that  part  of  Ireland  which  was  once  foremost,  by  its  forti- 
tude in  suffering — on  that  part  of  Ireland  which  once  offered  to  take 
the  salvation  of  the  country  on  itself— on  that  part  of  Ireland  where 
the  flame  of  liberty  first  glowed — ^we  call  upon  thb  north  to  stand  up 
and  shake  off  their  slumber  and  their  oppression. 

Men  of  Mnnster  and  Connaught !  you  have  your  instructions — ^we 
trust  that  you  will  execute  them.  The  example  of  the  rest  of  your 
countrymen  is  now  before  you,  your  own  strength  is  unbroken.  Five 
months  ago  you  were  eager  to  act  without  any  other  assistance ;  w« 
now  call  upon  you  to  shew,  what  you  then  declared  you  only 
wanted  the  opportunity  of  proving,  that  you  possess  the  same  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  same  courage,  with  which  the  rest  of  your  countrymen 
are  animated. 

We  now  turn  to  that  portion  of  our  countrymen  whose  piejudicee 
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we  had  rather  eyercome  bj  a  frank  declaration  of  our  intentions,  thai 
conquer  their  persons  in  the  field. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Conformablj  to  the  above  proclamation,  the  provisional  govemment 
of  Ireland  decree  as  follows : — 

1.  From  the  date  and  promulgation  hereof,  tithes  are  for  ever  abo- 
lished, and  ehurch  lands  are  the  property  of  the  nation. 

2.  From  the  same  date,  all  transfers  of  landed  property  are  prohi- 
bited, each  person  holding  what  he  now  possesses,  on  paying  his  rent, 
until  the  national  govemment  is  established,  the  national  will  declared, 
and  the  courts  of  justice  organised. 

3.  From  the  same  date,  all  transfers  of  bonds,  debentures,  and  all 
public  securities  are,  in  like  manner  and  form,  forbidden,  and  declared 
void,  for  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

4.  The  Irish  generals  commanding  districts  shall  seize  such  of  the 
partisans  of  England  as  may  serve  for  hostages,  and  shall  apprise  the 
English  commander  opposed  to  them,  that  a  strict  retaliation  shall  take 
place,  if  any  outrages  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  shall  be  committed 
by  the  troops  under  his  command,  or  by  the  partisans  of  England  in 
the  district  which  he  occupies. 

5.  That  the  Irish  generals  are  to  treat  (except  where  retaliation 
makes  it  necessary)  the  English  troops  who  may  hH  into  their  hands, 
or  such  Irish  as  serve  in  the  regular  ^xces  of  ^gland,  and  who  shall 
have  acted  conformably  to  the  laws  of  war,  as  prisoners  of  war;  but 
all  Irish  militia^  yeomen,  or  volunteer  corps,  or  bodies  of  Irish,  or  in- 
dividuals, who,  fourteen  days  from  the  promulgation  and  date  hereof^ 
shall  be  found  in  arms,  shall  be  considered  as  rebels,  committed  for 
trial,  and  their  properties  confiscated.. 

6.  The  genends  are  to  assemble  courts-martial,  who  are  to  be  sworn 
to  adminbter  justice ;  who  are  not  to  condemn  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, and  before  whom  all  military  ofifenders  are  to  be  sent  instantly 
for  trial. 

7.  No  man  is  to  suffer  death  by  their  sentence,  except  for  mutiny; 
the  sentences  of  such  others  as  are  judged  worthy  of  death  shall  not 
be  put  in  execution  until  the  provisional  govemment  declares  its  will ; 
nor  are  courts-martial,  on  any  pretence,  to  sentence ;  nor  is  any  offi- 
cer to  suffer  the  punishment  of  flogging,  or  any  species  of  torture  to  be 
inflicted. 

8.  The  generals  are  to  enforce  the  strictest  discipline,  and  to  send 
offenders  immediately  before  courts-martial ;  and  are  enjoined  to  chase 
away  from  the  Irish  armies  all  such  as  shall  dii^grace  themselves  by 
being  dmnk  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 

9.  The  generals  are  to  apprise  their  respective  armies,  that  all  mili- 
tary stores,  arms,  or  ammunition,  belonging  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, be  the  property  of  the  captors,  and  the  value  is  to  be  divided 
equaUy,  without  respect  of  rank,  between  them;  except  that  the 
widows,  orphans,  parents,  or  other  heirs  of  such  as  gloriously  &11  ia 
the  attack,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  double  share. 
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aO.  As  the  EngliBh  natica  has  made  war  on  Ireland,  all  English 
oTopertj,  in  ships  or  otherwise,  is  subject  to  the  same  rule,  and  all 
NTansfer  of  them  is  forbidden,  and  declared  Yoid,  in  the  like  manner  as 
is  expressed  in  Nob.  2  and  3. 

11.  The  generals  of  the  different  districts  are  hereby  empowered  to 
confer  rank  up  to  colonels,  inclusiyo,  on  such  as  they  conceiye  to  merit 
it  from  the  nation,  but  are  not  to  make  more  colonels  than  one  for 
fifteen  hundred  men,  nor  more  lieutenant-colonels  than  one  for  evexy 
thousand  men. 

12.  The  generals  shall  seize  on  all  sums  of  public  money  in  the 
custom-houses  in  their  districts,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  different  collec- 
tors, county  treasurers,  or  other  reyenue  officers,  whom  they  shall  ren« 
der  responsible  for  the  sums  in  their  hands.  The  generals  shall  pajss 
receipts  for  the  amount,  and  account  to  the  proYisional  goyemment 
for  the  expenditure. 

Id.  When  the  people  elect  their  officers,  up  to  the  colonels,  the 
general  is  bound  to  confirm  it  No  officer  can  be  broke  but  by  sentence 
of  a  court-martial. 

14.  The  geneiaJs  shall  correspond  with  the  proyisional  goyemment, 
to  whom  they  shall  giye  details  of  all  their  operations ;  they  are  to 
correspond  with  the  neighbouring  generals,  to  whom  they  are  to  trans- 
mit all  necessary  intelligence,  and  to  co-operate  with  them. 

15.  The  generals  commanding  in  each  county  shall,  as  soon  as  it  is 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  assemble  the  county  eommitt^  who  shall  be 
elected  conformably  to  the  constitution  of  United  Irislunen.  All  the 
requisitions  necessary  for  the  army  shall  be  made,  -in  writing,  by  the 
generals  to  the  committee,  who  are  hereby  empowered  and  enjoined  to 
pass  their  receipts  for  each  article,  to  the  owners,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  reoeiye  their  full  yalue  from  the  nation. 

16.  The  county  committee  is  charged  with  the  ciyil  direction  of  the 
county,  the  care  of  the  national  property,  and  tiie  preseryation  of 
order  and  justice  in  the  county;  for  which  purpose  a  county  committee 
are  to  appoint  a  high-sheriff,  and  one  or  more  sub-sheriffs,  to  execute 
their  orders ;  a  sufficient  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county, 
a  high  and  sufficient  number  of  petty  constables  in  each  barony,  who  are 
respectiyely  charged  with  the  duties  now  performed  by  tiiese  magis- 
trates. 

17.  The  county  of  Cork,  on  account  of  its  extent,  is  to  be  diyided, 
conformably  to  the  boundaries  for  raising  tiie  militia,  into  the  counties 
of  North  and  South  Cork,  for  each  of  which  a  county  constable,  high 
sheriff,  and  all  magistrates  aboye  directed,  are  to  be  appointed. 

18.  The  county  committee  are  hereby  empowered  and  enjoined  to 
issue  warrants  to  apprehend  such  persons  as  it  shall  appear,  on  suffi- 
cient eyidence,  perpetrated  murder,  torture,  or  other  breaches  of  the 
Acknowledged  laws  of  war  and  morality,  on  the  people,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  tried  for  those  offences,  so  soon  as  the  competent  courts  of 
justice  are  established  by  the  nation. 

19.  The  county  committee  shall  cause  the  sheriff  or  his  officers  to 
aeiie  on  all  the  personal  and  real  property  of  such  persons,  to  put  seak 
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on  their  effects,  to  appoint  proper  persoius  to  preserve  all  such  property 
until  the  national  courts  of  jostice  shall  have  decided  on  the  iate  of  the 
proprietors. 

20.  The  county  committee  shall  act  in  like  manner  with  all  state 
and  church  lands,  parochial  estates,  and  all  public  lands  and  edifices. 

21.  The  county  committee  shall,  in  the  interim,  receive  all  the  rents 
and  debts  of  such  persons  and  estates,  and  shall  give  receipts  for  the 
same ;  shall  transmit  to  the  provisional  government  an  exact  aoooont 
of  their  value,  extent,  and  amount,  and  receive  the  directions  of  the 
provisional  government  thereon. 

22.  They  shall  appoint  some  proper  house  in  the  county,  where  the 
sheriff  is  permanently  to  reside,  and  where  the  county  committee  shall 
assemble ;  they  shall  cause  all  the  records  and  papers  of  the  county  to 
be  there  transferred,  arranged,  and  kept,  and  the  orders  of  government 
are  there  to  be  transmitted  and  received. 

23.  The  county  committee  is  hereby  empowered  to  pay,  out  of  these 
effects  or  by  assessment,  reasonable  salaries  for  themselves,  the  sheriff, 
justices,  and  other  magistrates  whom  they  shall  appoint 

24.  They  shall  keep  a  written  journal  of  all  their  proceedings,  signed 
each  day  by  the  members  of  the  committee^  or  a  sufficient  number  of 
them,  for  the  inspection  of  government. 

25.  The  county  committee  shall  correspond  with  government  on  all 
the  subjects  with  which  they  are  charged,  and  transmit  to  the  general  of 
the  district  suck  information  as  they  may  concave  useful  to  the  public 

26.  The  county  committee  shall  take  caie  that  the  state  prisoners, 
however  great  their  offences,  shall  be  treated  with  humanity,  and 
allow  them  a  sufficient  support,  to  the  end  that  all  the  world  may 
know  that  the  Irish  nation  is  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  but 
of  justice. 

27.  The  provisional  government,  wishing  to  commit,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  sovereign  authority  to  the  people,  direct  that  each  county  and 
city  shall  elect,  agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  United  Irishmen,  re- 
presentatives to  meet  in  Dublin ;  to  whom,  the  moment  they  assemble, 
the  provisional  government  will  resign  its  functions;  and,  without  pre- 
suming to  dictate  to  the  people,  they  beg  to  suggest,  that,  for  the  im- 
portant purpose  to  which  these  electors  are  called,  integrity  of  charac- 
ter should  be  the  first  object. 

28.  The  number  of  representatives  being  arbitrary,  the  provisional 
government  have  adopted  that  of  the  late  House  of  Commons,  three 
hundred ;  and,  according  to  the  best  return  of  the  population  of  the 
cities  and  counties,  the  following  numbers  are  to  be  returned  from  eaeh: 
Antrim  13,  Armagh  9,  BelfiBst  town  1,  Carlow  3,  Cavan  7,  Clare  8, 
Cork  county  north  14,  Cork  county  south  14,  Cork  city  6,  Donnegal 
10,  Down  16,  Drogheda  1,  Dublin  county  4,  Dublin  dty  14,  Ferma- 
nagh 5,  Ckdway  10,  Keny  9,  KOdaze  4,  Kilkenny  7,  King's  county 
6,  Leitrim  5,  Limerick  county  10,  Limerick  city  3,  Londonderry  9, 
Longford  4,  Ijouth  4,  Mayo  12,  Meath  9,  Monaghan  9,  Queen's  oountf 
6,  ^>scommon  8,  Sligo  6,  Tipperary  13,  Tyrone  14,  Wateiford  county 
6,  Waterford  city  2,  Westroeath  5,  Wexford  9,  Wicklow  5. 
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29.  In^  the  cities  the  same  sort  of.  r^gnlations  as  in  the  oonnties  shall 
be  adopted ;  the  city  committee  shall  appoint  one  or  more  sheriffs,  as 
they  think  proper,  and  shall  take  possession  of  all  the  pnblic  and  cor« 
poration  properties  in  their  jnrisdiotion,  in  like  manner  as  is  directed 
for  counties. 

30.  The  proyinonal  goremment  strictly  exhort  and  enjoin  all  ma- 
gistrates, officers,  civil  and  militair,  and  the  whole  of  the  nation,  to 
cause  the  laws  of  morality  to  be  enforced  and  respected,  and  to  execnte, 
as  far  as  in  them  lies,  justice  with  mercy ;  by  which  alone  liberty  can 
be  established,  and  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence  secured. 

Citizens  of  Dublin !  we  require  your  aid.  Necessary  secrecy  has  pre- 
vented to  many  of  you  notice  of  our  plan ;  but  the  erection  of  our  na- 
tional standard,  the  sacred,  though  long-degraded  green,  will  be  found 
a  sufficient  calL  To  arms,  and  rally  round  it,  every  man  in  whose 
breast  exists  a  spark  of  patriotism,  or  sense  of  duty.  Avail  yourselves 
of  your  local  advantages ;  in  a  city,  each  street  becomes  a  defile  and 
each  house  a  battery ;  impede  the  march  of  your  oppressors;  charge 
them  with  the  arms  of  the  brave— the  pike ;  and  from  your  windows 
and  roofs  hurl  stones,  bricks,  bottles,  and  all  other  convenient  imple- 
ments, on  the  heads  of  the  satellites  of  your  tyrant — ^the  mercenary, 
the  sanguinary  soldiery  of  England. 

Orangemen !  add  not  to  the  catalogue  of  your  follies  and  crimes ; 
already  have  you  been  duped  to  the  ruin  of  your  country  in  the  legis- 
lative union  with  its ;  attempt  not  an  opposition  which  will 

carry  with  it  your  inevitable  destruction ;  return  from  the  paths  of  de- 
lusion, return  to  the  arms  of  your  countrymen,  who  will  receive  and 
hail  your  repentance. 

Countrymen  of  all  descriptions !  let  us  act  with  union  and  concert ; 
all  sects — Catholic,  Protestant,  Presbyterian — are  equally  and  indis- 
criminately embraced  in  the  benevolence  of  our  object ;  repress,  pre- 
vent, and  discourage  excesses,  pillage,  and  intoxication ;  let  each  man 
do  his  duty,  and  remember  that,  during  public  agitation,  inaction  be- 
comes a  crime :  be  no  other  competition  known  than  that  of  doing 
good;  remember  against  whom  you  fight — -your  oppressors  for  six 
hundred  years ;  remember  their  massacres,  their  tortures ;  remember 
your  murdered  friends,  your  burned  houses,  your  violated  females ; 
keep  in  mind  your  country,  to  whom  we  are  now  giving  her  high  rank 
among  nations ;  and  in  the  honest  terror  of  feeling,  let  us  all  exclaim, 
that  as,  in  the  hour  of  her  trial,  wo  serve  this  countiy,  so  may  Ood 
lerve  us  in  that  which  will  be  Ust  of  all  1 
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